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Te chief contributor to the Ratn&giri Account is Mr. G. W. 
Vidal, C.5. Mr. Vidal has, besides supplying materials for parts of 
the sections on Trade, Manufactures, History, Land Administration, 
Sub-divisions, and Places of Interest, prepared and revised the 
Description, Production, and Capital Chapters. For Land Adminis- 
tration and Places of Interest much assistance has been received 
from: Mr. A. T. Crawford, C.5. 

The bulk of the S4vantvadi Account is from a memoir written for 
the Bombay Gazetteer by Colonel J. F. Lester the last Political 
Agent. 

As far as possible the names of other contributors are shown in 
the body of the book. | 





JAMES M. CAMPBELL. 
August 1880, 
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CHAPTER I. 
DESCRIPTION’. 


Tue district of Ratnégiri lying between 15°40’ and 18° 5’ north 
latitude, and 73°5’ and 73°55’ east longitude, has an area of 3799 
square miles, a population of 1,019,136 souls, and a land revenue of 
£101,842 (Rs. 10,183,420)? + i 

Except for two coast villages Bagmdndla and Kolmandla on its 
north bank, the Savitri river for about twenty-four miles, from the 
coast to the old port of Mahdpral, forms the northern boundary of 
the district, separating it from the native state of Janjira, or as it 
is usually called, Habain. Leaving Mahdpral the boundary follows 





an irregular chain of hills, that running south-east and joining the 
Sahyédri range at the Hitlot pass, divide Ratnagiri from the southern 
extremity of the Koldba district. On the west lies the Indian 
Ocean, giving the district a seaboard of about 160 miles, from 
Bankot or Fort Victoria, to a point some two miles south of Fort 
Redi. On the east, the water shed of the Sahyédri hills from 
Hatlot to Naradva, forms a well defined natural boundary, and except 
for the one village of Gotna in Sangameshvar that passes beyond 1t, 
divides the district from Sdtéra and Kolhi#pur. The southern 
boundary is more irregular. Atthe south-east corner, the Savantvadi 
state comes between Ratnégiri and the Sahyddri hills, leaving 
Ratnigiri a narrow tongue of land that runs down the const line, 
and diminishes almost to a point near Fort Terekhol, the northern 
limit of the Portuguese province of Goa, This narrow strip of coast, 
scarcely more than four miles at its broadest point, forms the Vengurla 
sub-division. 

The area included in the district of Ratnagiri is, for administrative 
purposes, distributed over nine sub-divisions. These, as shown in 
the following summary, have an average area of 421 square miles, 


148 villages, and 113,237 inhabitants. 


"This chapter in contributed by Mr. G. W. Vidal, C.S., partly from materials 
supplied by Mr. A. K. Nairne, C.5., Mr. J. Todd, C.8., and Mr. C. B, Winchester, 
U.3. 

2 The eae figures are those of the 1872 census, the revenue is that recovered 
during the year ending Slat July 187%. 
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The district is formed by a narrow belt of low land, lying between 
the Indian Ocean and the Sahyddri hills, with a total length of about 
160, anda breadth varying from thirty to forty-five miles. Though 
hilly and rugged as a whole, the district presents in different parts 
many characteristic features.. Near the Sahyidri hills the valleys 
are more open and the hills less rugged than towards the centre 
of the district, which is little else than a mass of wild rugged hills. 
These again, towards the coast, fall into nearly level P teaus, in 
great part mode barren by a capping of laterite rock, cleft by dee 
narrow steepsided valleys and ravines, through which rivers and 
streams find their way from the Sahyddri hills to the sea. The 
rivers, tidal and navigable, have on their banks the chief ports and 
nearly all the fertile land of the southern Konkan. Over the rest of 
the country the soil is miserably poor, most of it a stiff iron clay, 





often mixed with gravel.! 

The coast is almost uniformly rocky and dangerous. At sea, 
from a little distance, the line of black steep cliffa seems inbroken, 
and most uninviting, But those who in small boats or native craft 
creep along the coast, find, one after another, bays and coves 
shat in between jutting points of black rock and edged with sand of 
perfect whiteness. Here and there a thin sprinkling of red earth 
contrasts with the black rock, and though there are no trees, there 
is, even in the hot weather, a fair covering of green brushwood. 
In places, the hills draw back a little, leaving at their base a rich level 
of rice fields, with generally a belt of cocoanut palms between them 
and the beach, Almost every ten miles isa river or bay, large 
enough to form a safe harbour for native craft, while at least four 
or five are by size and position fit to be leading ports and centres of 
foreign trade. The promontories at the mouths of the larger rivers 
are usually crowned with the ruins of old fortresses, and in one 
or two places, as at Suvarndurg and Malvan, rocky islands, divided 
from the mainland by narrow channels, still show the remains of 








‘Captain Wingate, 1185; Bom, Gov, Sel. IT, 6 
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strong Maratha fortifications. In the numerous bays and openings 
along the coast are extremely picturesque villages, shaded more or 
less densely by palm trees, the houses usually built in one or two 
long narrow lines, each house standing in its own little plot of 
cocoanut garden. 

Inland, the district is a series of raised laterite table lands-with a 
varying depth of soil, the rock cropping out at frequent intervals. 
Between the table lands are valleys, the smaller ones mere beds 
of mountain torrents, the larger containing strips of rice land, 
often fringed with betelnut groves or plantain gardens, with here and 
there a mango or jack tree orchard. Some of these table lands, 
especially those some way inland, are fairly wooded. But near 
the coast they are barren plains strewed with stones, with an 
occasional patch of soil in the crevices of the rock. Except in some 
of the alluvial lands at the heads of creeks and ina few watered 
tracts mostly in the south, the crops, sown in June, are reaped in 
November. From November to June the land is absolutely bare. 
During the rainy season, a coarse rank s grows freely on all 
the hill sides," but it has little value and makes poor fodder. The 
inland villages and hamlets lie usually in the valleys under clumps 
of shady mango, jack, and tamarind trees. Many of them in 
connection with their temples, have beautiful sacred groves, devrat, 
preserved from ancient days. In these groves no branch or stick 
may be cut, save for the use of the temple or of the community. 
Above are lofty trees overgrown with creepers, ferns, and orchids, 
and linked by parasites trailing in graceful festoons ; below is 
a tangled growth of bush and scrub intersected by mazy paths, the 
whole a mass of luxuriant vegetation, to a lover of nature one of the 
pleasantest features of the district. 

_ From all parts of the district, the line of the Sahyadri hills bounds 
the eastern horizon. These mountains, both in form and size, are 
easily distinguished from any of the numerous spurs that rounghen 
the surface of the district between the bases of the main range 
and the sea. In the Sahyddri hills both above and below the 
main range, the tops are often crowned or girded by large 
massive basaltic rocks. These, with little aid from art, can be 
made fortresses most difficult to reach, and to lock at, almost 
impregnable. Many of them have springs of the fineat water, and in 
all a supply can be secured in cisterns or reservoirs. ‘These hills are 
crossed by numerous passes, which except in two or three places 
where made roads have been constructed by the British Government, 
form the only means of communication with the Deccan. The best 
known of these precipitous defiles are, taking them from north to 
south, the Hatlot, the Ambola, the north Tivra, the Kombharh, the 
Mala, the south Tivra, the Amba, the Anaskura, the Kajirdi, the 
Phonda, and the Nardir passes. In climbing and on gaining the 
crest of these passes the scenery is on all sides most grand. 
Mountains rise behind mountains three or four thousand feet high, 
and covered with trees except where the huge black rock is too solid 
even for the hardest rah to take root, The hills are m jlaces 
always green, and during the rainy season, €8 ecially towards its 
close, when torrents pour down the mountain sides, the vegetation 1s 
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extremely rich, and gleams of sunshine, reflected from the breaking 
masses of clouds, give a thousand passing tints to every hill. Both 
at the opening wai the close of the south-west monsoon, the most 
tremendous tempests and thunderstorms are common. ‘To the west 
of the Sahyddri hills, whichrise sheer from baseto crest, the country is 
comparatively low, the plateaus seldom rising more than five hundred 
feet above sea level. So rugged and hilly is the whole district, 
that no detailed account of its innumerable spurs and eminences 
is possible. ‘The lower hills are for the most part bare and treeless, 
and where trees occur, they are yearly stripped of their leaves and 
branches to be turned to ashes on the rice fields in the valleys 
below. Only here and there are ra hills with slopes more or less 
covered with verdure. A few of these deserve special mention. 
is eae from the north, the first hill of importance is the hog- 
backed Mandangad, a ruined fort, about fourteen miles from the sea 
in Dapoli, which, commanding a view of Mahdbaleshvar, is itself 
@ conspicuous land-mark for many miles round. South-east of 
Mandangad lies Palgad, also in Dépoli. Further on, in the same 
direction and in the Khed sub-division, three isolated hills of 





considerable height rise in a line parallel to the Sahyddris and 


separated from them by the narrow valley of the Tagbudi river. 
The northmost of these hills is Mahipatgad, which faces the 
Hatlot pass and Makarandgad in the Sidtara district the famous 
‘Saddle back’ of visitors to Mahabaleshvar; the central is 8 “uA 
and the southmost facing the Ambolighét is Rasdlgad. All thes 
hills are capped by strong soles a ae of basalt, and two 
at least of them were, like all similar coigns of vantage, fortified by 
the Mardéthés. Except the Sahyidri ranges, there are no hills of 
any great height either in Chiplun, Sangameshvar, or ge 8 figriri. 
Passing south to Léanja in Raéjdpur, Machal a ape, ew ill of 
considerable height is seen close to the old fort of ‘ishdlgad, at 
the foot of, though detached from, the Sahyddris. Unlike most hi 
Ratnagiri hills ek tops are narrow ridges or peaks, Machil ends 
in a fine broad platean and could be made a sanitarium, The 
following table prepared from the Trigonometrical Survey Chart 
shows the heights and positions of some of the principal points 
from which observations were taken during the survey : 
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The numerous streams and watercourses, which form the river Rivers. 
system of the district, at fort in the character of their course. 
Rising either in the Sahyddri hills, orm the various spurs connected 
with them, they traverse the country through narrow deeply cut 
ravines, and deliver their tribute wave to the Indian Ocean after a 
short but tortuous course, seldom of more than forty miles. ‘The 
general flow is from east to west, with in some instances a slight 
tendency to fall towards the south, A noticeable feature of these 
rivers is the suddenness of their windings, In many parts they 
have the appearance of land-locked lakes, until the passing of an 
outstanding hill shows the line of water stretching at right angles 
to its former channel. Though of comparatively small size and 
volume, and ill suited for irrigation, the Pee en rivers are of 

at value to the district. Their deep tidal channels, navigable 
for twonty miles or more, when supplemented by good roads between 
the sea-board and the Deccan, afford easy means of communication, 
and provide an outlet for the produce of the country ; their broad 
estuaries offer good and safe anchorage for craft plying up and down 
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the coast ; and along their low tidal banks are found the best rice 
lands of the district. Besides the larger rivers, there are many small 
streams, creeks, and inlets, which have no communication with the 
interior. And during the south-west monsoon innumerable little 
rills and rivulets springing up in all directions, drain into minute 
patches of level Pali ped convert them into rice fields. 

The Savitri or Bankot river, for its last twenty-four miles the 
northern boundary of the collectorate, is one of the five streams, 





panch ganga, which have their sources in the village of old 


Mahdbaleshvar. Descending the mountain side in a narrow rocky 
channel, it passes by Mahiid and Dasgaon through southern Kolaba, 
and reaches the Ratnagiri district at Mahdpral, and after a total 
course of about fifty miles falls into the sea at Bankot. During its 





massage through the speic ee district, it receives the waters of no 
tributary. The mouth of th 


e Savitri is formed by bluff hills, jutting — 
out on either side of the creek into the sea. Fort Victoria or Banket 
crowns the southern headland. The old fort is still there, though 
in ruins, and on the shores of the creek are traces of the first English 
Residency in the southern Konkan. Bankot! is only a fair-weather — 
port. The passage is marked by buoys and beacons, but a rather 
formidable sand bar with at low water a depth of 24 fathoms Lies 
across the entrance to the anchorage. In 1853, at the end of the 
stormy season, a native vessel containing the wife, child, and 
servants of a member of the Bombay Council avas wrecked off this 
bar, and perhaps without sufficient reason, it has ever since been 
considered dangerous.* The river is, for native craft, drawing seven 
feet of water, navigable thirty-six miles to the town of Mahad in 
Kolaba ; and for vessels of sixteen feet draught up to Mahépral in 
Ratnagiri, about twenty-four miles from the mouth of the river. 
Between Bankot and Mahfpral there is no difficulty, and large craft 
work up on a single tide. Between Mahapral and Mahid the river 
narrows; shoals, and rocky ledges, and reefs are numerous; and even 
for small craft, navigation is both difficult and dangerous. Such 
craft are often three or four days working up from Mahapral to 
Mahdd. Every year within these limits the creek is silting and 
becoming more difficult. The principal ferry across the Sévitri is 
between Bankot and Bagmiéndla. Boats alao ply between Shi la, 
Panderi, Nigadi, and Mahipral, and the villages opposite to thor 
in the Habshi’s territory. After the first two or three miles. the 
scenery of the creek is particularly striking. The hill, rising boldly 
from the water’s edge to a considerable height, are especially on the 
northern bank, clad with thick forests, which on some of the noise 
surround the water on all sides, giving the creck the appearance of 
a mountain lake. Further inland, the hills draw back. givin wet 
to broad seen rs sg Pa divided from the water 33 a 
swamps, and before Mahdd is reache he ; | Aer 
and Berti anette reached, the banks have become flat 
The course of the Vashishti is parallel to, and abo 


south of, the Savitri. This river, ut thirty miles 


chase the largest and most, importantin 
1 Mr, Crawford's Report, 4490. 19th Deeanhac lesa 
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the district, rises in the Tivra pass and takes its name from Vashisht, 
follower of Rém, who is supposed to have inhabited that region. 
About fifteen miles from its source, after a rapid fall through rocky 
ravines, the wiver reaches the town and cotton mart of Chiplun, 
and at this point becomes tidal. Passing the island of Govalkot 
it suddenly widens, and after a course of twenty-five miles through 
low mud banks fringed with mangroves, it reaches the sea at t 
port of Anjanvel. Like the Savitri the entrance to the Vashishti 
is guarded by a formidable sand bar, which on the south bank leaves 
but a narrow passage, under the fcky headland on which stands 
the old fort of Anjanvel. Onthe north bank, a mile above Anjanvel 
lies the once famous port of Débhol. Situated on a narrow strip 
of low Grune between the creek and a precipitous hill, its present 
aspect does not suggest its former pretest When gales from the 
north-west make the anchorage off Anjanvel fort dangerous, the 
numerous craft waiting to leave the riverjflie off the Dabhol shore, 
where they are completely protected from the wind, and where there 
is sufficient water to float vessels of much heavier burthen than ever 
now enter the Vashishti. Still, neither Anjanvel nor Dabhol is more 
than a fair-weather port. The Jagbudi, the principal tributary of 
the Vashishti, rises near the Hatlot pass. In its first twelve miles 
its course lies from north to south. Here it turns at a mght angle, 
and after twelve miles from east to west, reaches the town of Khed, 
the head-quarters of the sub-division of that name. It here meets 
the tidal wave and again turning sharply, continues its course 
for another twelve miles from north to south, till from the right 
it joins the Vashishti, about twenty miles from the coast. Several 
smaller tributary streams are, on either bank, received into the 
Vashishti. Up the larger of these the tide runs for some distance, 
and the smaller coasting boats can pass to villages a mile or two 
from the main river. The entrances to these smaller creeks are 
generally hidden by mud banks covered with mangroves, which 
bar the passage when the tide is out. The Vashishti 1s at any state 
of the tide, navigable for the largest craft as far as the village of 
Diva, about eight miles below Govalkot, the landing place for 
Chiplun. Very large craft work up on the tide to Govalkot itself, 
twenty-cight miles from the mouth of the river, and there discharge 
on the quays, constructed in 1860 by Sir M. R. Kennedy, or mto 
flat boats which work up the narrow tidal gullet to Chiplan, 
three miles further.! The Jagbudi is also navigable for small craft 
as far as Khed, The triangular island of Govalkot or Map is 
formed by the division of the Vashishti into two channels at 
Chiplan. “The northern channel, probably the original course of the 
river, but now passable only by small boats, forms one side of the 
triangle, while the base and the other side are the southern channel, 
which turns at an acute angle to re-join the main stream. The 
extreme length of the ‘sland is two miles and its breadth one mile. 
At the apex of the triangle ia a low hill, the ruins of an old fort, 
which guards the approach to Chiplun. The island, formed entirely 
of alluvial deposit, 18 highly tilled. About a mile below Govalkot 
is a group of small ‘alands of salt marsh and mangrove swamps. 


' Mr, Crawford's Report, 4450, th December 1577. 
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There are two chief ferries across the Vashishti, bet ‘ibandar 
and Dabhol, and between Maldoliand Hodkhéd, The river becomes 
fordable at the eastern angle of the Govalkot island, = 
The next river of importance is the Shdstri. Rising in the 
Sahyddri hills near Prachitgad, after a total course of about forty 
miles it falls into the ocean at Perf mano f yromontory jutting mto 
the sea twenty miles south of the estuary of the Vishishti. geen 
for about sixteen miles west, past the town of Sangameshvar, unt 
it meets the Bay river at Phangas in the Ratnagiri sub-division, 
the course for a few miles chases abruptly to the north, and then 
takes a north-westerly direction to the coast. The tidal wave reaches | 
as far as Pet, the modern Sangameshyar, two miles lower down the 
south bank of the river than the original'town of that name. During 
its course several small rivers unite with the Shastri. he principal 
of these is the Bav, which, rising in the Sahyddri renee near the Amba 
, after a course of about thirty-five milesthrongh a comparatively — 
fertile valley, joins the Shastri op its left bank at Phangas about 
twenty miles from the coast. The Gadnadi from the Mola pass meee 
the Shastri on its right bank, five miles lower down, while a smaller 
stream rising near Velamb in the Chiplun sub-division joins the 
Gadnadi on its right bank, two miles above the junction of the latter 











with the Shastri. Jaygad, at the mouth of the river, is a and 
safe fair weather port, with a broader estuary and a less difficult bar 


than the Savitri or Vishishti. But the river soon narrows and 
shallows, and though vessels of moderate draught can still ran uy 
on the tide within a few miles of Sangameshyar, the channel ig 
said to be geaely silting. The Gadnadiis navigable for small craft 
as faras Makhjan, the seat of a small trade. But the Bay very 
soon becomes too shallow for any but small boats. There are four 
chief public ferries across the Shastri, between Tavsél and Léieran; 
between Tambhari and Kudli; between Phangas and Dingni; and _ 
between Sangameshvar and Asurda. The Bév is crossed by ferries 
as Vandri and Parchuri. 

About twenty-five miles south of the Shastri lies the Ratnagiri 
river or creek, with no special name and comparatively unimportant. 
Hising in the Amba pass, it falls into the sea after a course of some 
forty miles. The mouth of the river is very narrow, and on the south 
side is guarded by a large sand bank. Outside the entrance and to 
the north, with a light-house at its extreme end, lies the promontory on 
which stands the fort of Ratnégiri. As this bay gives safe anchorage 
for small craft during the north-west winds, fow vessels pass into the 
narrow creek. There are no important towns on its banks. But 
small craft can work up on the tide twelve miles as far as Harchiri. 
Up to this point the influence of the tide js ordinarily felt. But in 
the monsoon freshes, even at the very mouth of the river, the water 
has no taste of salt. There are two chiof ferries, one between 
Ratnagiri and Bhita ; the other between Someshvar and Pomendi, 
About twelve miles south of Ratn4giri is another small river, the 
Muchkundi, which rises at Méchél' near Prabhavli, and flows into 
the sea with the fort of Purangad on its northern bank. Small 
craft navigate the river twelve miles as far as Satavli. 

'The cave at Mic 


hal is the traditionary home of the save Muchkand afecoone 
the river is named. ome of the sage Muchkund after whom 
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‘The next river, the Jaytapur creek, rising in the Anaskura pass," 
after about twenty-five miles as a mountain stream, reaches the 

ancient trading town of Rajapur, where, in years gone by, the English 

and French had factories. Here it meets the tidal wave, and 

after another fifteen miles reaches the ocean at Yashvantgad, a 

promontory on its north bank about twelve miles south of Purangad. 

Yashvantgad isa fair weather port and the creek is navigable to within 

three miles of Réjaépur. The entrance under Yashvantgad is narrow ; 

put a mile or so further up, the river suddenly broadens into what at 

frst sight seems a large landlocked) salt lake, with an island in ita 
rentre, opposite Jaytapur. After arm , this island the channel 

urns sharp to the south for two mules, aha by a gradual curve it 
ssumes its easterly direction. ‘The principal ferries across thia 
eek are two, between Yashvantgad and taytanar, and between 
ytéporand Nata. The Rajapur bay, as it is called, affords shelter 
om the north-westers which blow duringethe fair season, but with 
sterly winds there is a heavy short swell in the bay, which makes 
» not very safe anchorage; at that time the north side of the 
} should be resorted to. There are only seven or eight feet of 
er on the bar at low tide. But further im are depths of from 
{eighteen to twenty-four feat abreast the large village of Jaytapur, 
‘Bjinside on the left bank ofthe river.’ 7 


- Four miles south of Yashyantgad is the mouth of the Vijaydurg 
reek or Vagotna river. eet in the Kajirda pass and flowing 
vuth-east for about fifteen miles, receiving on its way the waters 

several smaller streams, this river reaches the tidal wave at or 
ar Khérepétan. After this point its channel rapidly widens, and 

ssing the quay of Végotna on its left bank, reaches the ocean at 
aydurg, a bold headland on the southside of the estuary, crowned 
the ruins of an.old fort. The month of the river is by the 
montory of Vijaydurg completely sheltered from the south-west, 
being split into several bays and backwaters, gives, all the year 
nd, a splendid anchorage to craft of large size? This river has no 

. At its entrance between Vijaydurg fort and the high clifis to 
north-east on which there is an old Mardétha battery, there are 

ths of from twenty to twenty-four feet at low water. Inside 

rapidly shoals, and 24 cables further in the depth at low 
er is only from twelve to thirteen feet® After asia, 
aydurg, the channel turns south-east for four miles parallel 
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Se ie Notice No. 17 by Lient. F. W- Jarrad, R.N., 7- a 
; the fine season veasels may anchor anywhere in the harbour, the best position 
in 34 fathoms mud and clay, at low water, with the extremes of the fort bearing 
W.s.W. to &W. Further in the water shoals quickly, but veesels of leas 
twelve feet draught can enter the river at ot ag and lie in per: actly smooth 
ea cable from the shore abreast the landing p A long ahip ® d be moored 
and stern, with the best bower to ebb, which in the freshets runs at the rate of 
iv four knota an hour. The harbour is acceasible and affords perfect shelter to 
during the south-west monsoon, in the height of which steamers of the Indian 
pconveyed troops there during the 1857 mutinies, It 1 high water, full and 
wo, of the moon at 10 hours 3/ minutes ; mean springs rise 6 feet 9 inches, 
as 10 inches. Hydrographic Notice, 17, 6. 
bid, 6. / 
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to the line of coast, and then passing a small island in mid-channel, 
gradually curves to the east. At the bend of the river at cok 
backwater runs south for two or three miles, forming the peninsul. 
of Gheria. The creek is navigable for vessels drawing seven feet as 
far as the village of Végotna, where quays have been built, and for 
smaller craft, upto Kharepitan twenty miles inland. The chief 
public ferry is between Vagotna and Kumbhavda. 


The Devgad river rises in the Sivgad pass, and after a 
comparatively straight course of about thirty-five miles from east to 
west reaches the sea at the fort of Devgad which forms the southern 
headland about twelve miles south Vijaydurg. There are no 
towns of any importance on its banks. @Several small islands have 
been formed in the bed of the river in its tidal section, and it is only 
navigable for a few miles, 


The Achra, a small river taking its name from the chief town on 
its left bank, rises in a spur of the Sahyédri range near the Phonda 
pass, and has a southwesterly course of rather less than thirty miles 
to the sea. The entrance to the river is narrow, and lies about fourteen 
miles south of Devgad. Small craft can pass as faras Achra four 
miles from the mouth. 


The Kaldvli rises in the Naradva pass near Bhairngad, and for 
the first twenty-four miles forms the northern boundary of the 
Sévantvadi state. At this point it receives the waters ofa tributary 
stream, called the Gadnadi, and pe ahs Sea! course, and 

assing in succession Rampgad on the tand Malond and Masura 
2 the left, reaches the ocean after another twenty miles at a 
amall bay, three miles north of Malvan. For the last four miles it 
flows due south, separated from the sea only by a narrew spit of land, 
During its course, the Kalivli receives numerous small tributa: 
streams. But the volume of water is comparatively slender, an 
the river, navigable for only eight miles, has no important town on 
its banks. There are two chief ferries, between Masura and 
Bhagvantgad, and between Redi and Tondoli. 


The Karli river rises in the Sahyddri hills, near Manohargad in the 
Sévantvadi state, and after a winding course of about thirty miles 
passing Kudal on its left bank, and engulfing numerous smal 
tributaries, reaches the Ratnagiri district and British territory at 
Talgaon. For the next fifteen miles, it forms the boundary between 
the Savantvadi state and Ratn4giri ; then flowing west for four 
miles it turns sharp to the south, and following the line of the coast 
for four miles more, is to its mouth, eight miles south of Milvan 
cut off from the sea only by a wall of sand hills less than half a mile 
broad. Navigable fora few miles only, it has no towns of importaned 
on its banks. 

Besides these larger rivers, numerous smaller creeks and back. 
waters break the coast line, but have no communication with the 
interior. During the fair season several of these minor creeks 
afford shelter to small coasting vessels and fishing smacks, and to 
cross all or nearly all of them, ferries are wanted 
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Beginning again from the north, the first of these smaller inlets 
‘s the Kelsi creek, lying midway between Bankot and Savarndurg. 
The entrance to this creek is narrow and difficult. the nort 
vank, a high steep brushwood-covered hill overhangs the narrow 
hannel, while along spit of sand and salt marsh flanks the southern 
vank. This creek 1s for some ten miles navigable for small canoes. 
"The Ada creek, some two miles south, is much hke, but smaller 
ee ae Kelsi creek. In both of them large quantities of fish are 

Four miles south, lies the Anjarla creek or Jog river, important 
only as being the outlet for the roduce of the teak forests, raised 
n the villages on its ear Kénoji Angria about one hundred 
and fifty years ago, and still kept by Government as Imperial 
reserves. 
Between the Jog and the Vashishti are no creeks or backwaters 
worth notice, and the coast line comparatively straight and regular 
rives little or no shelter. Between the Vashishti and the Shastri, 
and south of the open roadstead of Guhagar, lie two snug little 
bays, Palshet and Borya, sheltered from northerly winds by 
projecting headlands. Between the Shdstri and the Ratnagiri rivers 
are four minor creeks at Ganpatipula, Karyat Nevra, Ara, and 
‘Kalbadevi, all of them crossed by ferries. The Kaélbadevi backwater 
from the Mirya bay, the stormy-Sseason port of Ratnégiri, runs 
{nland in two branches, one going eastwards to Majgaon and the 
other running four miles south to Ratnagiri. Both of these tidal 
ereeklets are navigable. Between Ratnagiri and the Muchkundi 
a small creek runs up to Pavas, a town in the Ratndgiri sub-division. 
From this tothe Devgad creek, there is nothing tonotice. Between 
sorta and the Achra river, two small streams of no importance 
and having no local names, cross the Sdlshi portion of the Devgad 
sub-division. At Malvan a small bay and backwater make an 
indifferent harbour. Between Mélvan and Vengurla, where is a small 
creeklet,.no other creek remains to be noticed. Finally at Redi, 
the extreme south of the district, a small river falls into the ocean. 


The district contains no natural lakes and but few artificial 
reservoirs of any size or importance. The only reservoirs that call 
for notice are those at Dhémapar, Varad, and Pendur in the Malvan 
| gnb-division. Of their age or of their builders there is no record. 
The Dhamépur lake has an area of fifty-five acres, and @ maximum 
depth of 37} feet. Formed by damming a valley with an earthen 
bank, though the dam leaks considerably, it holds water all the year 
| round, and shews no tendency to silt. 1t waters about 500 acres, 
' forty of them garden and the rest rice land. The Pendur lake 
covers fifty-two acres and hasa maximum depth of twelve feet. 
' ‘The embankment is of earth, with a masonry waste weir and sluice. 
It holds water only till April, when the sluice is opened, and in 
the bed of the lake rice is grown. It waters about eighty acres, 
and has silted in places. The Varéd lake covers thirty acres and 

has a maximum depth of from nine to twelve feet. On one side 
it has a masonry retaining wall. Like the Pendur lake it holds 
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Chapter I. water only till April when its bed is used for growing rice. It 
Saaon tion. 4 Waters about 110 acres, and shews no sign of silting. This lake 
Seeker. was, in 1855, repaired by Government. | 


Geology. The following sketch! of Ratnégiri geol has been compiled 
from the “Og and maps of Mr. U. J. Wilkinson, formerly of the 
Geological Survey of India, who, owing to bad health, was himself 
unable to prepare it. The area examined by Mr. Wilkinsoi 
extending from the southmost part of the district to about ha be 
miles north of Ratndgiri town, and up to latitude 16° 6’ north, includes’ 
the whole breadth of the district. Beyond that the eastern 
boundary of the surveyed area trends north-west till it strikes the 


Si it] 





Muchkundi river, about sixteen miles inland. Hence, the boundary 
runs north up to and along the left bank of the Bay river, till its 
junction with the Shéstri. The whole of the area thus defined lies 
in the southern Konkan. a 


The rocks of this part of Ratnagiri belong to five groups. These, 


arranged in their true or descending order, are :— 4 
L Post Tertiary, or Recent... { 7 Atal demmmcone and soils. 
Il. Upper do. pe .. 5 Konkan laterite. 
U1. Middle or Lower Tertiary 4 Ratndgiri plant beds, be, 
IV. Upper Secondary ... ___) # Deccan trap and ironclay (laterite) 


series, 
|, = Kalidgi quartzites and shales, 
“y 1 Gnaena” (metamorphic) series 
With trap and granite intrusions, 
In deseribing these groups it will be most convenient to | in 
with the oldest, and consider the others in ascending order. 
Measured by the superficial area they cover, by far the most important 
is the Konkan Laterite; the next is the Deccan Trap ; the Gneissic 
series covers the third, and the Kalddgi quartaites the fourth 
largest area; the remaining rocks occupy very small surfaces, and 
are comparatively of little importance. 


Qneissic or Meta. _ The peculiar rocks belonging to the great Gneissic or Metamorphic 
morphic Series, Series, which occurs so largely throughout the southern part 0 the 


V. <Azoic ... 


' Contributed by Mr. R. B. Foote, F.G.8., Geological & 
Notes by the late Mr. C. J. Wilkinson, formerly of the Geological " 
visited by Mr. Wilkinson, but little had been written about Ratndgir) geclone 
The earliest reference occurs in Mr, John G. Malcolmson's well known paper on the 
Fossils of the Eastern Portion of the Great Basaltic Districts of India, rend tothe 
Geological Society of London in 1887, where he describes his discovery of sandstones 


Medical Service (Jour. Bom, As. Soc. 1854) correlated the ete clays ey 
Trivancor beds, in which Lieutenant-General Cullen had discovered sunmenadlo nnn 
fossils. Mr. Carter was of opinion that the Konkan laterite wasa true dectempai 
trap, not «detrital rock like the Travancor laterite. Lieutenant A. Aytoun's Geol 
Now Stem Konkan, published in 1854 (Edinburgh New Philosophical Jourmeh 
New Series, IV., 671) referred chiefly to the districts south of Ratndgiri. bot 
contained BOT: Robes on the laterite seen near that station, which he consider 
distinctly detrital. Mr, Wilkinson's observations have as vet been publishee gate 
Scie iain ey ake ceva sp by himself and published in 187) (Geological 
Survey india, .¥. 44, under the title Sketch of the Ceclaci SOR a ih ; 
Southern Konkan); Mr. Wilkinson's wad feo the ¢ eological Structure o 









the 
: : : portant ohservations w ; ‘inal 
ml: Foles ment ca he Genngcal Pater eae eae errata 
adjacent districta (Geological Survey of India, Vol. XII. Part I. 1877). | | 
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peninsula and forms the foundation on which all the other formations 
rest, are but sparingly exposed im Ratnégiri, only in the southern 
parts along the sea coast and in the valleys of the Ashdmat river and 
its aff_uents. The prevalent strike of the beds 1s north-by-west to 
north-north-west in the band of rocks running along the coast, with 
which it shows a remarkable parallelism, suggesting some connection 
between the strike of the rocks and the run of the coast. The 
predominant varieties of rock in this band are mica schists and 
quartzites, showing a certain amount of folding parallel to the line 
strike. In the upper valley of the Ashimat river, gneiss and mica 
schists are most common, especially at and around Ashamat village 
itself, but Hornblendic schist with gneiss occurs also at several 
places higher up the river as near Harkul and Kupavda. Talc 
schists are met with at, and to the north of, Bidvadi four miles west 
of Ashimat. In this quarter the prevalent strike of the rocks 
a north-west to south-east, occasionally trending to east and west. 
The most northerly exposure of the gneiss occurs in a small inlier, 
surrounded by quartzites of the Kalidgi series, at the foot of the 
Phonda pass. Here light-coloured gneiss, with a little silvery mica, 
dips south-west, at an angle of about 30°. 

Kalddgi Quartzites and Shales occur in the southern Konkan, in 
numerous detached inliers, divided from each other by the overlying 
beds of the Deccan bane and the Konkan laterite. Only one of these 
inliers is of considerable extent. This occurs at the foot of the 
Phonda pass, and extends north-west some fourteen or fifteen miles, 
covering between eighty and 100 square miles of surface. Of the 
inliers, the next in size 1s a very irregular-shaped patch, stretching 
about ten miles north from the right bank of the Ashdmat river, at a 
point, a mile east of the coast. From the two principal villages within 
their area, the former has been described as e Lora, the latter as the 
Achra inlier. Several small inliers of quartzite lie at some distance 
south-east of the Achra area, and a perfect cluster of little inlers 
occurs along the banks of the Kharepatan stream, north of the Lora 
‘area, At Mélvan, a small patch of these Kaldédgi beds juts into the 
sea, and the Vengurla rocks, Sindhudurg, Kavda rock, and other 
smaller rocks off the coast, also consist of the same hard beds. These 
rocks belong, unquestionably, to the ease, 2 series, as developed in 
the Kalédgi and Belen districts. The lithological characters of 
® the rocks in both quarters are identical, and their connection 15 

established by the line of inliers which occurs in the Deccan trap 
region in the valleys of the Dudh ganga, Ved ganga, and Harankasi 
rivers, near Vaki Shengaon, and <Ajra. The Kalédgi beds were 
formerly much more largely represented in the Konkan, but they 
euffered immense denudation, chiefly before the outpouring of the 
Deccan trap. Hundreds, if not thousands, of feet of beds were cut 
away, and what now remains is but a scanty ruin. 

Near the Phonda pass and Lora, the members of the Kalidgi series 
may be well seen. They consist of white, yellow, or pink altered 
sandstones (quartaites, quartzite-sandstone) and shales, which lie 
unconformably on the upturned edges of the old gneissic rocks. In 
@ the north-west corner of the Lora sandstone area is a group of hills, 
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of which one, Silva hill, is about eight or nine hundred feet high, 
The arrangement of the beds in the main mass of the hill is difficult 
to determine, as the sides are thickly covered with detritus and 
brushwood ; but at the western base, shales, generally associa! ed with 
this sandstone, occur, dipping slightly to the west and passing 
under the trap at its boundary while the summit of the hill is 
formed by a thick bed of sandstone pink in colour, and either 
horizontal or with a very slight dip westward. Other high hills 





and spurs on the edge of the Sahyadris are formed of sandstone 
lying on metamorphics, partially disclosed and capped by the 
same thick bed of sandstone, here ape eastward, the two 
portions of the beds on the respective hills being apparently the 
remains of a low anticlinal axis. The romans beds have 
been swept away, ibly before the trap covered the country. 
The first lowe of Gab tented into the hollows between the hills, 
at the boundary of this patch of sandstones, the trap is generally 
found at their bases. As the successive flows surrounded them, the 
highest remained islands in a trap sea. Finally, they were covered 
by some of the higher beds, now only seen in the scarped sides of the 
Sahyiddris a few miles eastward. As has been mentioned, this trap 
has, except one or two patches, been twice denuded. The effects of 
this denudation on the trap, west of Salva hill, are rather curious, for, 
side by side with this hill, their bases almost touching, is another 
hill, conical in shape, and formed entirely of successive beds of fr 
Nearly of the same height they are a strong contrast, the trap hill 
conical and barren, the lines of flow apne black and strong ; and 
the sandstone hill long flatcapped and thickly wooded. ve 


The central part of the Lora area is low. On the south side, 
towards Phonda, are considerable spreads of nearly bare, gritty, 
quartzite sandstone, much weathered on the surface. In the Lora 
river shales appear at one place dipping south-west at 30°. In a 
fresh section these are soft and argillaceous, in colour white and pink. 
In the river they are green and associated with quartzite banda. 
The country north of the Lora river is very flat and low, and covered 
with thick clay soil. The hills flanking the Sahyddris on the 
eastern side of the area are sandstone, capped by a very thick bed 
of the same rock. At the western base of Silva hill shales occur, 
passing under the trap. The shales must bo calcareous here, for at 
their point of contact with the trap, they are transformed into a 
compact, light-blue rock, like limestone in which the lines of 
deposition are crumpled and indistinct. This calcareons rock occurs 
very locally, but is highly prized as the only source of lime in the 
district, Other shales, externally of lilac colour, occur in rolling beds 
on the south side of a low range of trap hills, which pass eastward 
from the eastern flank of the Sélva hill group. Tho most northerly 
exposure of the Kaladgi beds appears to be at Panhala, two miles 
north-west of Khérepétan where there is a small sandstone inlier. 














South-west of Phonda, light brown or bluish argillaceous shales 
underlie the low sandstone range. The shales, which are soapy to 
the touch, are thinly fissile, and generally, rather soft, but contain 
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here and there, harder and more silicious seams. In these the 
planes of deposition, which lie very close together, are well seen. 


In the Achra inlier the sandstones form a small range, east 
land south-east of the village. The hills here rise to a maximum 
height of about 300 feet, which exceeds that of the surrounding 
laterite plateau. Though other varieties are found, the rock is chiefly 
white and of saccharoid texture. South-west of the village, the 
sandstones stretch into the sea. Shales occur intercalated among 
the lower beds of sandstone, and are seen in the river bank sections 
here, and also further south at Chindurvidi. The beds dip south- 
westward or roll about. Thesameorsimilar beds show a few miles 
‘north of Achra on the banks of a small river and its affluents, most 
at Hindla, Mitbév, and Naringa. On the south side of the lower 
reach of the Ashdémat river the Kalédgi rocks appear in several 
detached patches, the most northerly of which is a small exposure 
of fine-grained white or yellow altered sandstone, lying south of 
ne village of Chundvra, and dipping north-west at an angle of 10°. 
Similar aol is seen in the stream at Masda, where it shows a 
ree arly ip. 


In the ravines north of the small Masura river are dark blue or 
‘slate-coloured shales, weathering light blue or nearly white. They 
are sometimes hard, with a conchoidal fracture, sometimes soft, and 
soapy to the touch. South of the river the same peaty, argillaceous 
ea show in several ravines, as those of the Mélgaon and Chim dimphed 
streams. Near the end of the ravines they are covered by pink 
sandstone which is again overlaid by trap-fows and laterite. In 
the Kankayli patch, a little to the south-east, the pink sandstone 
and grey shales are both seen. At Malvan and in the islands off 
the coast the sandstone, or rather quartzite rock is white sometimes 
‘with spangles of golden mica. A small quartzite outlier occurs 
on either side of the Kudal river at Devli, a little distance from 
the sandspit which bends the river mouth to the south. Beds of 
| quartzite occur at the mouth of the Pat stream near Nivti, but 
whether they belong to the Kaladgi series, or to the gneissic series, 
| seems donbtiul ; their colour and texture point to the former, their 
¥ lic, upturned at a high angle, suggests the latter. The same doubt 
seems to attach to the age of the quartzite, forming Redi point at 
the southern end of the district. | 


The Kalddgi rocks have been correlated, on good evidence, with 
the great Kaddpa series of the eastern side of the penmsula, and 
with the Gwalior rocks in Central India, 


| Resting with well marked unconformity upon the Kalédgi rocks, 

comes the great series of Trap flows, which, over the Deccan 
and western India, were poured about the end of the cretaceous 
period. ‘The space of time between the great denudation of the 
Kalddgi rocks and the outpouring of the trap was of immense 
duration, for the Vindhyan, a great azoic series, and the whole vast 
hickness of plant-bearing formations, now grouped under the title 
Sondwina Series, all came into existence during that interval. The 
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Gondwana series represents the whole great mesozoie or secondary 
period below the cretaceous rocks, as known in peninte India, 
and its oldest groups may be upper palmozoic, while the Vindhyan 
series doubtless represents a good part of the palmozoic period. a 

Except along the scarp of the Sahyédri mountains, but a short 
length of which was RR: by Mr. Wilkinson, the trap series 
is not well exposed in the Ratndgiri district. The greater part of 
the exposed trap belongs to the very lowest flows, andthe surface 
of these is generally covered by thick beds of Konkan laterite. 
Even where cut into by the numerous rivers, valleys, and ravines, 
the surface of the trap is very often greatly obscured by lateritic 
débris of all kinds, from great fallen masses to gravel and soil. — j 

The great trap scarp and some of the great spurs were studied by 
Mr. Wilkinson ssa 2 Pondha pass, up which climbs the high co 
from Ratnagiri to Kolhépur. Here the Sahyddri spurs consist 
entirely of trap, with lines of flow, generally, easily traceable in the 
main mass of the hills. The result of the irregular denudation 
of these beds is, that conical peaks have been left varying the 
otherwise even outline of the hills, and generally surmounted by 
sharp black joints of rock. A good example of this occurs in a 
spur south of Phonda, which runs west from the main range. In 
its peaks, portions of a thick bed of black columnar basalt are seen ; 
the bed, of which these are outliers, being very conspicuous in 
the Sahyédris themselves. The lowest beds of the traps in the 
great spur, running west from the main range, south of Phonda are 
#pproximately of the same height as the laterite plateau of the west, 
under which they pass. The laterite forms a band of irregular — 
breadth between the sea and the main traparea. The band is widest 
opposite the Phonda pass, where the laterite overlaps the trap on to 
the denuded surface of the Kalidgi beds in the Lora patch described 
inthe last section, The trap is here covered by laterite for a 
distance of about twenty-six miles; but the width of the laterite band 
decreases rapidly to the north and still more to the south. At 
Kankeshvar near Devgad, the trap reaches the coast, and from 
the Devgad river, northward, forms the coast line, “ skirting alon 
the base of the laterite cliff overlooking the sea.’ This tray » black 
onthe outside and greenish grey on fracture, has small hollows 
unfilled with any mineral. It contains also little patches of olivine, 
The flow seems to have a very slight seaward dip. 

The varieties of trap exposed in the Phonda pass are thna 
described by Mr. Wilkinson. ‘In the spur south of Phonda, up 
which the road passes, the lowest trap has a concretionary structure, 
decomposing into enormous boules some three or four feet in diameter. 
Further up, the trap is grey and porphyritic, still preserving the 
concretionary structure. Then it is black in colour and more like 
basalt. This is associated with pinkish amygdaloid, containing 
quartz and zeolites, the latter principally stilbite and heulandite. 
About five or six hundred feet from the crest of the hill is a thick 
black bed of columnar basalt, very prominent and stretching for 
miles. Portions of this bed can also be distinguished on the spurs, 
forming sharp peaks,’ ? 
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A variety of coarse greenish brown trap, which sometimes includes 
amygdaloids, was noted by Mr. Wilkinson in a ravine opening into 
the Kudal river, south-west of Dhimipur, about seven and a half 
miles east-south-east of Malvan. 

No distinct point of volcanic outburst was found in the Konkan, 
but two or three trapdykes were noted by Mr. Wilkinson, which differ 

in their mineral character from the great majority of trapdykes 
traversing the metamorphic rocks in the country above the Sahydadris, 
‘and which seem tobe more nearly akin to the Deccan traps, and 
may, perhaps, really belong to the same period. One of these occurs 
on the coast about a mile east of Nivti, north-west of Vengurla. The 
dyke of columnar basalt has broken through the metamorphic hard 
hornstones and quartzites, and for a short distance flowed over them. 
The age of these particular metamorphic rocks is doubtful, They 
may be gneissic, but they may equally well belong to the Kaladg 
. quartzites, 

No inter-trappean formations were noted in the"Konkan, nor does 

Mr. Wilkinson mention any iron-clay formation resulting from 
‘decomposition of the Deccan trap rocks. 


Resting upon the denuded surface of the Deccan trap at Ratnagiri 
is a deposit of white clay, in which the remains of plants are found 
in the condition of ligmte. This deposit may with good reason be 
ranked with the lignite-yielding beds discovered by the late 
Lientenant-General Cullen in Travancor. The two formations are 
egarded as of the same age, because of the similarity of their 
graphical position, and the similarity, if not identity, of their 

f paitoe and fossil resins. | 


Mr. Wilkinson described the plant bed at Ratnagiri as ‘a 
thickness of a few feet of white clay seen to be resting on the trap 
in well and other sections, imbedding fruits, and containing thin 
fearbonaceous seams, composed for the most part of leaves.” He 
adds: ‘This is separated from the soft laterite above by a ferruginous 
band about an inch thick, having much the appearance of hematite. 
lt is vesicular with quartz-filled hollows.” Mr. Carter, who thought 
these Ratnigiri clays identical with the Travancor beds, mentions 
the occurrence of blue clays at Ratndégiri, The Travancor beds 
consist of blue clays with intercalated lignites and mineral resin in 
| olive brown earth, resting upon blue, green, gritty, argillaceous lime- 
stone, containing Orbitolites malabarica and shells some of which, 
| such as Strombus fortisi, Cerithium rude, Ranella bufo, Cassis sculpta, 
* Voluta jugoea, Conus catenulatus and C. marginatus, have also 

been found in the tertiary beds in Cutch and Sind, where they 
appear to belong to beds of uppermost eocene or enioceneage. Except 
the first, all are figured in Colonel Grant’s paper on the geology 
of Cutch.! These Trivancor beds underlie the local laterite, w ch 
General Cullen considered to be the detritus of the gneissic beds 
‘that form the southern Ghiits ; an opinion strongly supported by 










‘Trans. London Geol. Soc., Second Series, V. 289; or the re-print in Carter's 
‘Geological Papera on Western India, 
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the discovery (1862) of a truly conglomeratic variety of clayey 
laterite at Cottayam in Triivancor. Probably, because of their 


imperfect preservation, the nature of the fruits and leaves has been — 


described neither from Travancor nor from Ratn4giri. 


Further study of the infra-lateritic deposits in the Konkan is 
much required, and is urged upon Ratnégiri residents, | 
Of all the formations met with in the southern Konkan the 
remarkable argillo-ferruginous deposit known as Konkan Lateri 
covers the greatest surface, and most affects the appearance 
character of the country. Its geographical position, strictly anal 





to that of the laterite deposits of the Coromandel coast, suggests b 


its being a sedimentary formation ; but it is a deposit that does not 


reveal its origin on cursory inspection ; and some observers, whose 





pee merit consideration, among them Captain G. Wingate and 


r. H. J. Carter, have regarded it as the result of decomposition of 
trappean rocks, and, therefore, as identical in character with the 


Deccan iron-clay (laterite), The latest observer, Mr. Wilkinson, 
has not expressed any positive opinion on the subject as a whole. 
Probably, he took the sedimentary origin for granted, or was 
unaware of the controversy. What light his notes give isin favour 
of the sedimentary origin. Referring to this peculiar deposit, he 

cakes in various places of ‘laterite sandstones’, ‘laters 


conglomerates’, and ‘ shaley laterite’. Parts of the formation are 


therefore clearly of sedimentary origin. No evidence is advanced in 
favour of the trappean hypothesis, except the lithological resemblance 
of the Konkan laterite to the iron-clay (laterite) of the 





the Konkan laterite and the Travancor and Coromandel laterites, 
both of which are true sedimentary deposits im all probability of 
marine origin, 

One very great objection to a trappean origin is that it involves 
an outpouring of trap, long after the close of the Deccan trap peri 


and of such further outflow no other evidence exists in the K akuat: 


How long a time must have d before the completion of the 


great plain of marine denudation on which rest the eocene plant beds 
of Ratnagiri and the overlying Konkan laterite, is proved by the 


immense thickness of trap, not less than from 2500 to 3000 feet, 
removed after the close of the Deccan trap period. 


The laterite makes the country monotonous, forming waving 


and in many places flat plateaus, sheets of black slag-like rock. 
The laterite platean with a general elevation of between two and 
three hundred feet, is, except where itis worn away and leaves a deep 
arable soil, bare and black with no vegetation but scanty gras pe 
afew stunted trees. It is cut through by numerons rivers, the largest 
of which rise in the Sahyddris, and after flowing across a compara- 
tively open trap country, enter the laterite by deep ravines which 
widen towards the sea, the rivers becoming broad tidal creeks. In 
these ravines, along the banks of the rivers, are villages with every 





the vast difference in geographical position is agaist the trap 
theory, and the lithological resemblance exists as strongly between 
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available spot of their rich alluvial soil, growing rice and other grain. 
At the const, the laterite forms bluff cliffs, in the lower part of which 
the trap is disclosed. Speaking of the laterite at Ratndgiri, which 
rests upon the plant beds, Mr.Wilkinson says ‘ On exposure the soft 
laterite soil hardens rapidly. Here and along the coast. it is very 
thick, trap showing only in deep sections, and at the base of the 
cliffs. East of Ratnagiri, the laterite stretches fifteen or twenty 
miles ; beyond this, the trap hills are more irregular in outline and 
rise gradually towards the main range of the Sahyédris. The 
eastern boundary of the laterite runs west of Lanja, in a south-east 
direction, passing eastof Rajdépur to Kharepitan. About Phonda 
: it is found nearer to the Sahyadris than in other places. In speaking 

of the laterite boundary, reference is made to the boundary of the 
pete which has a very constant elevation, and consists of a series of 
flat-toppe oesheney erg separated from one another by deep 
stream-hollowed ravines. Further east, laterite occurs in patches, 
many of them outliers of the great mass, but oftener at a lower 
level, the product of the denndation of the older laterite. These 
often have the appearance of true laterite, but are more generally 
found as gravel, sandstone, or conglomerate.’ It has already been 
stated that at various places Mr. Wilkinson found that the laterite 
was locally an unquestionable sedimentary deposit. One instance 
of this occurs at Redi, where ‘the laterite is shaley, and contains 
shreds of fossil wood.’ Similar shaley structure was also observed 
at Kankeshyar, about three miles south-south-east of Devgad. Here 
in some places the laterite is hard and compact, and consists largel 
of hematite. ‘It is, however, often white, or light pink, with 
hollows filled with clay.’ Like the trap-flows the surface of tho 
laterite plateau shows a gentle dip towards the sea coast. 


The Ratnfgiri Alluvial Deposits are of two kinds, sea and river. 
Neither is of any extent or importance. To the sea alluvium belong 
the recent shell beds on the sides of the creek north of Maélvan. 
These beds are formed of broken shells and sand stiffened imto a 
mass. They lie some distance above the present high water mark, 
and havea slight westerly dip. There are similar beds at Devgad. 
The sand spits, by which the mouths of the Kudél and Ashémat rivers 
are for considerable distances bent south, must all be reckoned as 
sea alluvium. They are doubtless due to the prevailing northerly 
coast current. 


The river alluvia are limited to the lower reaches of the several 
creeks, and are almost entirely obscured by wet cultivation. 


Among Subaérial Formations must be reckoned the small, blown 
sand hills on the coast, near Malvan and Devgad, where they cover 
the raised beds of sea alluvium of subaérial origin, as also the 
various patches of psendo-laterite rocks, before alluded to as re- 
consolidated from the débris of the true Konkan laterite or other older 
ferruginous rocks, as in the red soil formed by the decomposition 
of the Deccan trap at Sénkedi to the north-east of Ashdimat. The 
soils depend almost entirely on the character of the sub-rock 
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decay of the trappean rocks vary a good deal in colour, from blackish 
grey to light brown and deep red. As might be expected from the 
eats of iron they contain, the laterite soils are generally red. 


by whose decomposition they have been formed. Those formed by the 


rally r 

he quartzites of the Kalddgi series give rise to sandy soils, and the 
shaley beds to clays. The great development of clayey soil on the 
Kalddgi rocks, exposed in the Lora area, is in all probability due to 
the decomposition of such shaley beds in low-lying positions, which 
give rise to swampy flats. i 

As regards its water supply ,! the district may be divided lengthwise 
into five belts or strips: the sea coast; an inland belt of laterite 
eight or ten miles broad; a second ten mile belt of mixed laterite 
and basalt ; a third belt of basalt six to eight miles wide; and fifth, 
the foot and spurs of the Sahyddri hills. Along the sea coast some 
of the largest villages, as Harnai, Guhdgar, Ratnagiri, Shiroda, and 
Redi, stand on sandy beds. All these are supplied with drinking 
water from wells, fed generally by the sea, filtering through the 
sand. ‘This water, though more or less brackish, is by no means 
unWholesome. The aah) is abundant, and as almost every house 
has its own well, the water is preserved clean and free from surface 
impurities. Other coast villages, such as Daébhol, Murnud, Anjarla, 
Kelsi, and Velas stand on artificially or naturally reclaimed 
marshy lands, or on beds formed from silt gathered near the 
mouths of rivers, These, owing to their naturally rich soil, are thickly 
studded with gardens, all watered from wells, which also supp y 
drinking water to the inhabitants. In these gardens, espe sially 
during the rainy season, every bit of cowdung, house sweepings, 
ashes, and filth of every kind is used as manure, and asa consequence, 
a great deal of organic matter finding its way into the wells, breeds 
fevers and other epidemics. Even in these villages pure water is 
usually found in springs, in the sides of the overhanging hills. The 
second or laterite belt, immediately behind the sea coast, is supplied 
with drinking water partly from wells, and partly from hillside 
springs. The wells are-not many, and are never the sole water- 
supply. Except in a few tidal-creek villages, where the water is 
brackish, they are mostly fed by freshwater springs. The 
hill-side springs used for drinking are carried in open channels to 
the houses, and where the houses are some distance apart, the 
water is generally pure and good. The third, or mixed lnterite and 
basalt belt, is mostly supplied from wells, with in a few cases 
the help of running springs. The supply is both abundant and 
wholezome. In the fourth or basalt belt, the water-supply is scanty 
and bad. The villages mostly depend upon jhards or dabkhole 
hollows dug in the beds of streams, lined on all sides, and covered 
over from above with wooden beams, Entrances made on the down- 
stream side are, to prevent their being filled with debris, every year 
closed before the monsoon floods, The monsoon water-supply of 
these villages, drawn from the running streams, is subject to all 
kinds of pollution, the people using the beds of streams as latrines, 

' From notes by Mr, J. Elphinston, C.8,, 1872, 
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and throwing into them all their house-sweepings. The villages in Chapter L. 
the fifth belt, immediately at the foot of the Sahyddri hills, have in Description. 
ang Engeg good wells lined with timber. In others, holes dug im Binnie 
the beds of streams are resorted to. But in these villages the chance Geology. 
of pollution is small. There are no settlements above them, 

and the streams bring pure rain water gathered from the hills. A 

statement! prepared in 1872, shewed that out of 1329 towns and 

villages, with a population of 573,876 souls, 544 villages had 

separate wells for the upper and lower castes : 445 villages had wells 

used by the higher castes only: and in 474 villages, the water of 

running streams, in 15 villages, pond water, and in 276 villages, 

water drawn from holes dug in the beds of streams, was used for 

drinking purposes. 

Hot springs are found in various parts of the district. The line Hot Springs. 
of springs runs half-way between the Sahyddri hills and the sea, 
and seems to stretch both north and south of the Ratnagiri district. 

Three villages, two in the Dépoli sub-division and one in Rajépur, 
have been named Unhéla from their hot springs. There are similar 
springs near the towns of Khed and Sangameshyar, and at the 
villages of Aravli and Tural in the Sangameshvar sub-division. 
The water of all these springs, as far as taste and smell form any 
test, seems strongly impregnated with sulphur. But Dr..A. Duncan, 
who in 1837 examined the water, came to a different conclusion. 
He writes ‘The water of all these wells is so far as I could 
ascertain, to the taste both insipid and sulphury. Does this 
latter result from its insipidity, for 1 can find no trace of sulphur 
in it, nor of iron, nor of alkali, nor of iodine, nor of any thing ? 
And when it has been cooled and freely exposed to the air, it 
becomes a pleasant, and ahealthy water to drink. It would seem 
to be siinply boiled water, yet it may contain foreign ingredients, 
although, with my limited means, I have been unable to discover 
them’? The temperature of the water varies in different springs from 
100° to almost the boiling point (212°), and at Tural the experiment 
of poaching an egg has been successfully performed. Cisterns have 
been built to enclose most of the hot springs. Dr, Duncan remarks 
that ‘one of these wells was formerly much frequented for a variety 
of ailments, cutaneous, dyspeptic, and rheumatic, Asa bath, the 
water affords a remedy of great power in several forms of 
rheumatism. It excites the appetite, and is therefore serviceable im 
some forms of dyspepsia. I have also observed cases of debility, 
without lesion or apparent disease beyond perhaps a want of relish 
for food, considerably benefited. I am less acquainted with the 
effects produced on cutancous ailments, but on some of these, I 
infer, a bath of this sort cannot be otherwise than beneficial.’ The 
water is still much used for bathing and washing clothes, but 1s not 
regarded by the natives as having any special sanctity. The springs 
appear to be perpetual, and are no doubt the remains of volcanic 
activity. 
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er I, 1 the top of a hill about two miles from Réjépar, close above 
Deas, the Una hot spring, a curious phenomenon is from time to time — 
? observed. Certain springs, at irregular intervals but: almost always: 
Antermittent = during the fair season, bubble up, and suddenly and without warning 
at overflow the rocky soil, covering a considerable area of ground. This 
apparent freak of nature can only be accounted for, on the hypothesis 
of an underground syphon forcing the water through a permeable 
stratum. ‘The natives regard the phenomenon as a mi cle, 
and believe the water to be a true stream of the sacred Ganges, 
According to local tradition, the springs were first observed some 
three hundred years ago, and up to the year 1821, continued to flow 
regularly every year for a month or six weeks in January or 
February. From that date to the present time, the phenomenon 
has been manifested only once in every two or three years. It occurred 
in Febroary 1876; but has not since been observed. The area 
covered by the springs, about 3150 square yards, is surrounded 
by a high stone wall, and paved with stones, Fourteen cisterna 
of various sizes have been built toreceive the water. The water 
invariably begins to overflow in the first of these cisterns, which 
. holds less than s cubic foot. Within a few minutes of its first 
appearance, the remaining cisterns are rapidly filled. These 
cisterns are in no way connected with each other. Only one 
cistern overflows, and here the water is let off through the mouth 
of a cow, carved ont of stone. The volume of water pourin | 
through this outlet is estimated to have a diameter of 23 inches, 
2 This last cistern is said always to hold water, while the remaining 
cisterns run dry as soon as the springs cease to flow. During the 
overtlow, the water bubbles up through all the interstices in the 
peronent, as well as through the beds of the cisterns. The spot is 
held in great veneration, and devyont Hindus, unable to perform 
the qourney to Benares, believe the water of these springs to be 
equally efficacious with that of the Ganges itself. Their awakenin 
is hailed with joy for hundreds of miles, and it is estimated that while 
the supply of water lasts, about four hundred pilgrims daily visit 
the springs. ‘Their history is said to be told in the Medini Purdn. 
According to the local legend a Kunbi, called Gangéji Salonka, was 
in the habit of going regularly every year to the Vithoba temple at 
Pandharpur. At last he grew too old and feeble to make the 
journey. Working in his field on the day on which he ought to 
ave started for Pandharpur, he was so grieved at the thought 
that he could no longer accomplish hig cherished task, that he sat 
down and wept. The deity taking pity on his distress and to 
reward his lifelong devotion, to his unspeakable delight caused a 
stream of pure Ganges water to well up around him, — a 


Climate, The climate of the district, though moist and relaxing, is on the 
whole decidedly health y- The rainfall is abundant and comparatively 
regular. The south-west monsoon breaks on the coast usual] 
about the 4th of June, and the rains continue with little intermission - 
to the middle or end of October, Tho average fall registered at 
the civil hospital Ratnigiri, for the twenty-cight years ending 1878 











w 
is 101 inches and 49 cents. Dene uring this period the highest 
all recorded was 165°66 inches 


1 ant il cere in 1878; and the lowest 63°56 


inches in 1855. The supply 
of rain at Ratndgiri 1s some- 
what less than the average 
recorded for the whole district. 
The records of the several 
stations, where rain-gauges 
| : have been used continuously 
for the ten years from 1868 to 1877, give, taking the rainfall of 
each year from the Ist May to the 30th November, a combined 
er. average of 109 inches 
_ Average Rainfall, 1588 - 1677. and 46 cents. AS 
a rule little or no 
rain falls between 
Decemberand April. 
There are however 
occasional excep- 
tions, the most 
notable occurring on 
the 15th January 
1871, when 15°75 
inches fell at 
nee within a 
few hours. This 
| \ | cyclone, for such it 
Was, da up the coast with great violence. The steamer Outram 
foundered in the gale off Vengurla, and numerous small native craft 
were wrecked along the coast. The wind also caused much 
to houses on the coast, and hundreds of trees were everywhere 
uprooted by the storm. 


Another very violent storm of a cyclonish character swept the 
coast on the 22nd and 23rd May 1879. Up to the hour when the 










Average from 1851 to 1873 _e..| 























1 Dr, F. C, Barker, M.D,, Civil Surgeon, Ratndgiri, The available details for the 
i 
Raindgiri Rainfall, 952 - 1978. 
Yran. Cente. 
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harbours thronghout the line of coast. The list of casualties was 
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é 
hurricane burst in its full fury, there had been no signs 
approach. Few of the numerous native vessels caugl 
open sea were able to weather the storm or make safe 
Many vessels were wrecked even while anchored in the 





heavy. A coasting steamer was beached to save life near Vengurla, 
and upwards of 150 native vessels were wrecked, with a loss of 
over 200 lives and about £27,500 (Rs. 2,75,000) worth of cargo. 


ie 
It is noticeable that the supply of rain inland averages 4 
considerably more than on the coast, and that, as might be expected, — 
the fall is, other conditions being equal, heavier or lighter, accordmg — 
as the point of observation is further from or nearer to the 
uss Sahyddri range, which powerfully attracts the rain clouds. - 
ndangad is an exception tothis law. Considerably higher than 
any of the other inland stations, it shews a greater average 
though further removed from the Sahyédri hills than Khed, Chiplun, 
Sangameshvar, Rajdpur, or Lénja. 


The humidity of the Ratnagiri station is relatively great. The 

average mean at 10 a.a. in 1878 was 64°75 per cent and at 4rm. — 
69°66 per cent, The climate on the sea coast and for some miles 
inland is very temperate, extremes of heat and cold being 
never felt. The following tables and chart! give the results of 
thermometer readings in the shade, taken at the civil hospital 
Ratnagiri, in two series, (A) from 1871 to 1876, and (B) from the — 
Ist January 1877 to the 30th June 1878. The mean annual © 
temperature is shewn by A to be 81° 45’ and by B to be 81° 66°. 
According to Mr, Chambers? the annual mean is 80° 8" and the 

range between the greatest and least monthly means 7°. . 


SERIES (A). 


Averages taken from the monthly average temperatures of the six years 
ending 1576. 
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pared | M.D., Civil Surgeon, Ratnagiri, 
a Soteoroloas of the Bombay Presidency, 184, . 
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SERIES (A)—continued, Chapter I. 
A taken from the the ai Deserintion 
November. | December. Ratndgiri. 
= 
| eas sanaal tompertaresio as { 
SERIES (B). 
Obereations from ist January 1877 to 30th June 1878." 
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According to both series of observations the lowest minimum 
average is reached in January. On the 7th January 1873 the lowest 
minimum and maximum limits, 65° 5’ and 73°, reached during a 

eriod of observation extending over four years, were registered by 
Jr. C. Joynt, M.D., at his house in Ratnagiri, The maximum and 
minimum rises are nearly regular and uninterrupted during each 
successive month from January to May, the exceptions being the 
maximum of February 1876, which is 2° 2’, and the minimum 
which is 3° 7’ lower than that of January of the same year, and the 
maximum of February 1877 which is 1° 1’ lower than that of January. 
There is a marked fall in the maximum temperature from May to 
June, and a less marked, but still perceptible fall in the minimum. 
There is a similar fall between June and July. During July, 
August, and September the readings shew little variation either in 
the maxima or minima, the rise or fall during these months a yparently 
depending entirely on the scarcity or abundance of rain. The range 
of the thermometer is also very slight at this period, and very much 
less than at any other time of the year. From September to 
October there is a marked rise in the maximum temperature and at the 
same time a fallin the minimum, the only exception occurring in 
July 1877, when the maximum, owing to the exceptionally scanty 
rainfall, stood higher than in October. Similarly there is a uniform 
rise in the maximum from October to November, and except in 
1875, a fall in the minimum. From November to December 
there is, with one or two exceptions, a fall both in maxima and 
minima. The readings in Series A show May to be the hottest 
month, the thermometer giving a mean average temperature of 
87° 4’, and at the same time the highest maximum average of 91° 6’. 
Series B also shows the highest mean temperature for May (86° 15"); 
but the ave maximum was exceeded by that of November, 
(92° 6°),in 1877. This high temperature in November was abnormal, 
and is accounted for by the deficiency of the rainfall of that year. 
The subjoined table’ gives the results of the thermometer readings 
at the civil hospital of Dapoli for the years 1871 to 1877 inclusive. 
From this it will be seen that the mean annual temperature of 
Dapols is rather more than five degrees lower than that of Ratndgiri, 
76° 27" as compared with 81° 45° and 81° 66’ shewn by the Ratnégiri 
observations, and that the average maxima and minima are also 
uniformly lower for each month in the year. According to Mr. 
Chambers the annual mean is 78° 5’, and the range between greatest 
and least monthly means 9° 5’, 


——————————————— —————S—S—S————— 
' Prepared by A, Pollard, Esquire, Honorary Surgeon, Dipoli, 
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Thermometer readings af the Civil Hospital, Ddpoli, 1971-1877. 
Teams, | Sabeeesy..| oder), |. apet || wey. June, 








Mean annual temperature 70° 27’. | rey 
The annexed statement gives the result of the meteorological Fengurla, 
observations at the sea coast town of Vengurla in the extreme south 
of the district, during the year 1857 -— 


Fengurla Meteorological Return, 1357. 
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After the close of the south-west monsoon, north-westerly breezes 
revail throughout the remainder of the year, blowing with more 
foree and regu ity during the hot months of March, April, and the 
first half of May, and tempering the greater heat of this period of 
the year. On the coast and inland, as far as the cool sea breezes 
penctrate, the hot season is perhaps the most agreeable, and at the 
same time the healthiest season of the year. The breeze usually 
springs up from nine to ten in the morning and lulls shortly after 
sunset. The nights aro still, but seldom oppressive,and the little wind 
that blows is a land breeze. The mornings until the sea breeze sets 
1n are the hottest and most trying time of the day. At a © is LCE of 
fifteen or more miles from the sea, greater extremes of heat and cold 
are experienced, and during March, April and May, both days 
and nights are iy ait At Chiplun, Khed, or Sangameshvar, 
the thermometer during the hot season will shew 105° at noon for 
days and sometimes weeks together, and the wind is both hot and 
moist. In the tract of country at the foot of the Sahyidri range tho 
heat is still greater during the hot weather, being intensified, as the 
natives assert, by the refraction of the trap rocks at the summits of 
the hills. Dapoli is generally considered the healthiest station in 
the district, its equable temperature, excellent drinking water, 








and the fine open plain on which it stands specially ee it for 


a military cantonment, and a residence for Europeans e 
round, On the other hand, the Mandangad or Bankot portion of the 
Dépoli sub-division, owing to the prevalence of fever, is perhaps 
the least healthy part of the district. The rest of the collectorate 
including all the south, which is comparatively hotter than the north, 
is generally healthy though enervating and relaxing. | 
The climate may be considered favourable for recovery from 
miasmatic fever even of long standing, and perhaps for rheumatism 
when the constitution is unimpaired, favourable for those whose 
livers suffer from the dry heat of the Deccan, unfavourable for 
coustitutional debility, nervous affections, chronic dyspepsia, and all 
complaints requiring a light and bracing sagan ese fatal in the 
monsoon to those subject to bowel complaint. Children thrive wel] 
and appear for the most part Br and lively; yet mew-comers 
from a dry climate are apt to suffer from boils, | 
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CHAPTER II. 
PRODUCTION. 
SECTION I.— MINERALS.' 


Accorprse to a legend, the truth of which the presence of quartz 
makes not improbable, gold used to be found near Phonda at the 
foot of the Sahyddri hills, In the south very pure specular iron is 
in small quantities associated with the quartz rock. And all the 
laterite of the district is charged with iron* though im too small a 
proportion to make it worth smelting. Near Malvan iron ore 
is found, not far under ground, in detached masses on the tops 
of hills, its presence being marked by small ferrugmous surface 
fragments. The ore is massive and compact; ontside it is 
brown or reddish brown and inside steel grey and glimmering; ib 
is brittle, and of a yellowish brown. The fragments are sharp, the 
fracture flat conchoidal, and the specific gravity 3°32. Before the 
blow pipe it yields a dark blue shining enamel. Its constituents 
are water, black oxide and peroxide of iron, alumina, silica, and a 
trace of manganese and magnesia. It contains a steel grey 
lamellar powder difficult of solution both in nitric and moriatic 
acid.2 There are several veins close to the mémlatdir’s office at 
Malvan, three of them showing on the surface. These, it seems 

bable, must, at some distance below, be at least as rich as on 

the surface, and this belief is strengthened by observing the 
immense blocks of quartz rock jutting into the sea, which both in 
their horizontal and vertical fractures, seem to be jomed by iron 
rusted away under the continued action of salt water. One man 
and boy, with pickaxe and crowbar, could in one day raise 400 

unds of good ore from the surface veins. In former times the 

flyan mines and those at Gothna, a village above the Sahyadri 
hills, were much worked. In 1844 the smelting of iron was carried 
on at Masura, Kdéldvali, Varangaon, and several other villages, 
with in most cases, four smelting furnaces m each village. To 
extract the iron the ore was left in the sun for a week or two and 





, pt the mineral, forest, and fish sections, this chapter is the work of 
Mr. G. W. Vidal, C.3, | 

2 In 1873 while digging » well in the jail garden ot Ratnigiri ts 
nodules in the form of hollow shells containing scorim were found di thron 
the laterite, And though wells near had no metallic flavour, the water of this well 
was 8 strongly impregnated with iron, both in the ferrous and ferric states, that the 
smallest addition of agent threw down copious procipitates of Prussian and 


iron stone 


Turner'a blue, C. Joynt, M.D. | : 
ip yaberg Chemical Analyser to Government ; Jour, Bom. As, Soc, L, 435, 
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was then made brittle by roasting and powdered. The furnace was 
round, three feet high, and narrowed from 1} feet below to one 
foot above. In this about sixteen pounds of fine powdered 
harcoal were laid, and on the charcoal cinders and charred wood © 
were piled, and the whole bene When blown into a mass of fire, 
about one pound weight of the powdered ore mixed in water with an 
equal quantity of powdered charcoal was thrown in, and this was 
repeated at intervals till after about three hours smelting a mass 
of iron about ten pounds in weight, was formed in the bottom of the 
furnace. This, diagued out by a pair of large pincers, was placed 
onan anvil, and beaten by heavy hammers. The smelting was 
generally repeated twice a day in the morning and in the evening, 
the outturn of each smeltimg being worth about a shilling, half of 
which went to the bellowsman, Though the process was known to 
the cultivatmg classes they never practised it, and it was left as a 
monopoly to a wandering class known as Dhiavdads.’ In the 
smelting large quantities of fuel were used, and in 1844 partly from 
the increasing dearness of fuel and partly from the fall in the price 
of iron, if was made only in small quantities. Formerly the yearly 
outturn was worth about £200 (Rs. 2000). In 1855 a Minerat 
Viewer sent to examine the Mélvan and Sévantvédi mines reported 
that superior iron could be obtained, but from the want of coal the 
Cama would always be small. It would never meet the demand 
or railway bars though it might supply a superior iron for general 
purposes. The local manufacture is said to have now almost entirely 





At certain depths are occasionally found remains of trees 


‘changed or changing into a kind of coal im which is imbedded a 


large quantity of crystallized pyrites. Some of the seeds of the 
trees occur separately with similar crystals imbedded in their centres. 


Below the laterite crust appear in some places, as in the Ramgad 
district, immense veins of tale associated with and running into 
quartz rock. This, made into cooking pots and dishes, is sold in 
small quantities, the vessels beg valuable to chemists as they can 
stand the most intense heat. 

The * stones used for building purposes are blue basalt or trap and 
laterite. A soft description of sand stone is found near the sea 
shore, but it 15 only fit for use in works of an inferior class, Thia 
stone is cut into oblong blocks of a small size, and walls, built of 
this material with a coping of a harder kind of stone, have a neat 
appearance. ‘Trap stone is found in most parts of the district, but it 
varies much in quality and a good deal of it is unfit for buildi 7 
purposes. The best quality is hard, of a light colour, breaking with 
a clean fracture, and ringing when struck with a hammer, The 
black stone of which the old fort at Harnai is built, is soft and 
the ramparts are now fast crumbling away. Trapstone work of a 
common class can be executed cheaply, but good cutstone work, for 





1 Jour, Bom. As. Soc. I, 436, 
* Contributed by C. Brereton, Esquire, C.E,, Executive Engineer, 
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_which carefully dressed stones are required, is expensive, as, for 
this class of work, masons have, as a rule, to be brought from the 
Decean, The cost of quarrying trapstone varies from 10s. to £1 12s. 

(Rs. 5-16) the 100 cubic feet, according to the size of stone and 

class of work required. Laterite, the stone most im use, is a clay- 

stone impregnated with iron in the form of red and yellow ochres 
with a perforated and cellular structure. Itis easy to work, but care 
is required in the choice of stone as the inferior sorts decay rapidly 
when exposed to the weather. The masons, who work in laterite, 
called kokirs, are mostly native Christians from Goa. Laterite 
stone cost at the quarry from Ss. to 10s. (Rs. 4-5) the 100 culne 
feet. It may be obtained of almost any size. The rate for the 

Psa sort of laterite masonry work is £2 10s. (Rs. 25) the 100 cubic 

Tect. 

Tn making and repairing roads two kinds of metal are used, trap 
and laterite, The former costs 10s. (Rs. 5), and the latter from 
4s, to 6s. (Rs. 2-3) the 100 cubic feet. 


Sand or Hanks of a good quality is found in the beds of most 
streams and rivers. The rates vary from 3s. to 7. (Rs, 14-34) the 
hundred cubic fect. The metallic sand, used instead of blotting 
paper for drying ink, is found at the mouths of several of the rivers. 
A superior kind of red clay for the manufacture of butter-pots, 
bowls, and water jars is found at Malvan. 


The lime in general use is made from calcined cockle shells. 
There is an inexhaustible quarry of these shells in the bed of the 


Ratnagiri creek near the village of Juva, about two miles from - 


Ratnégiri. This quarry supplies the whole district with lime, which, 
according to quality, in Ratndgiri costs from £1 4s. to £1 10s, 
(Rs. 12-15) the 100 cubic feet. Shell lime possesses but little 
cementing properties and only answers when used with laterite 
stone. Unless mixed with portland cement it is not fit for use im 
high class trap masonry. Lime stone is found at Chuna Kolvan 
in Rajapur and in the Sélva hill in Devgad. The stone found at 
Salva is of a superior description and yields when burnt a large 
percentage of lime, but owing to the isolated situation of the quarry 
the lime is so costly that it is cheaper to get lime from Bombay 
which costs delivered at Ratnégiri £2 16s. (Rs. 28) the 100 cubic 
feet. 

Good brick-earth is found in several parts of the district. The 
best at the village of Patgaon in Sangameshvar. Burnt bricks 
are made at Khed and Chiplun and are suitable for rough work. 
The usual price is 14s. (Rs. 7) the thousand. The rate for tiles 
varies from 6s. to 7s. (Rs. 3-84) the thousand. Ridge tiles cost 
4s, (Rs. 2) the hundred. 





SECTION II.—FORESTS AND TREES 


In 1756, when Fort Victoria was captured by the British, most of 
the tributary ravines and water-courses of the lower reaches of the 
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Bankot creek were clothed with fine teak.) Curved teak ty els 
and highly prized as ‘ Binkot knees’ were largely exported to Br hay, 
and itis probable that the ribs and framework of most of the fine 
old ships ofthe Indian Navy came from Baénkot and its neighbourhood. 
Gradually all forest on the borders of the Savitri and Véshisht; 
rivers was felled, used in ship building on the creeks, or removed 
to the Bombay yards, At the same time, Arab trad ers were — 
carrying to Zanzibar the best timber along the tnégiri and — 
Muchkundi rivers. The Marathds had large ship-building yards at 
Malvan and Vijaydurg. But while they consumed much fine timber, 
the rulers thought for the future and took steps to preserve the su nf 
The only valuable teak reserve now left in the south Konkan, ‘Bandh 
tivra’ in the Dépoli sub-division, and the Mhén, Dhémépur, and 
Pendur forests at Malvan were sown by Kinhoji Angria about 1680, — 
and in all their territories his successors stringently enforced forest — 
conservancy. Half-way between Bankot and Rajapur, too far from 
Rajipor and with prada insufficient to attract the Arab ships, the 
lands along the south banks of the Shastri river and its tributary the _ 
Bay were covered with fine forest, mostly teak, much ofitofalarge size. 
About the beginning of the present century the district was richly 
wooded. This was mostly brushwood, but on the slopes and spurs 
of the Sahyfdris, on the undulating red soil strip that runs midway 
between the Sahyddri range and the sea, and on the banks of many 
streams, rivers, and estuaries, there was abundance of ain, kinjal, and 
teak of no great size but hardand lasting, much valued for ship building. 
At this time the district was thinly pe pled, and except round the 
hill forts, cultivation was scarcely possible. The Peshwa Bajirdv, and 
after the transfer of the district (1818), the British Government 
imported and settled labourers ; tillage gradually spread, fire and _ 
ae axe cleared large tracts of dense scrub and rier, of fine timber, — 
and areas nearly as large again were gradually laid bare to supply — 
wood ashes to enrich the new fields. The Marjitha Govermmans 
always cared for its trees and forests, Though allowed to supply their 
own wants, the people seem to have been prevented from selling or 
exporting timber. or sometime the British Government maintained 
the old restrictions; but about 1829, on the suggestion of the Collector 
Mr, Dunlop, the forests were, for the most part, placed at the disposal — 
of the people. The land-holders, it was thought, would regar: the 
forests as among their best resources , use them thriftily, and husband _ 
them with care. But with almost all, the grant was considered a 
charter for unlicensed, unlimited, and nnguarded wood-cntting, | 
The nearness, and the ease and cheapness of the sea carriage to 
Bombay tempted the people to busy themselves in felling, cutting, 
and carrying timber. Untold quantities of Ratnégiri wood were, 
year after year, sent to Bombay. The forests on the south banks 
of the Shastri and Bav rivers had, until Mr, Dunlop's proclamation, 
stood almost uninjured. After the proclamation, the land-holdera _ 


' Hovd (December 1788) mentions that the hills on both sides near Fort Victoria 
pore overgrown with high teakwood trees almost to the marshes, “In snotine lace 
he says (114) the country is one wood, At the same time furthor up, near the ye nett 
of Mahad the hills were totally destitute of verdure (193). Bom. Gov, Sel, XVI Forbes 
vomit Pine western hills near Fort Victoria as bleak and barren, Oriental 
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sold the standing timber as fast as they could find buyers, and fleets 
were built of the largest native craft! The result is that for the 
present the Ratnagiri forests are almost destroyed. 


‘The present tree-covered area,nearly 100,000 acresoraboutfour per 
cent of the whole district, may be divided into four parts: Govern- 
ment reserves, private forests, cocoanut gardens, and village groves. 
The principal Hovermmasas reserves are: Bandhtivra in the Dapoli 

sub-division; Vadibeldér and Mahipatgad in the Khed sub-division; 
.. Vishaélgad im the Rajépur sub-division ; and Mhan, Dhamapur, and 
Pendur in the Malvan sub-division. The private forests, some of 
them exceedingly well-cared for, varying from one-half to 500 acres 
belong to 454 persons in 162 villages. The cocoanut groves fringe 
the sea coast and the shores of all estuaries ; they are very dense and 
increase in area every year. As regards the village groves of the 
1337 district villages, scarcely one has not mango, oil-nut,’ and jack 
trees in profusion. Each division, vida, of the village, Brahman, 
Mhar, or Chaimbhar, nestles in the shade of its fruit trees, while 
the nooks and ravines are often covered with thick clumps of wild 
fig,* banian, and other large forest trees. The followimg statement 
ahs 3 in detail the distribution of the tree-covered area of the 











Ratnigiri Tree-Covered Area, I878. 












* The ares of village plantations is only a rough estimate. 


So far the forest denudation seems not to have affected the rain- 
fall, nor has it so impaired the timber resources as to raise the fear 
that the district will suffer from want of good and cheap buildmg 
material, whether for native coasting craft or for houses. For the 
smaller craft the local supply suffices, and for larger boats good and 
cheap timber can be easily brought from the Malabar coast. The 
abundance of cocoanut leaf mats and bamboos, makes the demand 
for house timber small. It is easily supplied on the spot. In 
one respect the loss of so much forest has harmed the district. 
















About twenty years ago, Mr. Crawford found several of these ship-owners in a 
flourishing condition, One of them had no less than thirty-one sfibdds, the largest 
aiid craft ranging from 275 tons (1100 khandis) burthen downwards, built on the 


|? Dndi or undini, Calophyllum inophyllum. 
* Ficus retusa, =e, ay 
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Their sources and upper courses stripped of trees, the torrents 
sweep away large quantities of soil, and this settling in the still tidal _ 
basins is filling the beds of the navigable rivers, The Savitri, 
along whose banks the denudation is complete, has suffered most. 
The Vashishti, whose banks and adjoiming ravines are also bare, 
has become impassable for large craft, four miles lower than in 
former days. On the Shastri river, Sangameshvar where not thirty 
years ago the largest native vessels could load and unload, is now 
six miles from the nearest navigable point. In like manner, the 
Muchkundi, Raéjépur, and Vijaydurg rivers have silted for miles 
below the once aoe ports of Rajépur and Kharepétan. ; 
The measures proposed by the Collector Mr. Crawford, in 
November 1878, for forest conservancy and extension, were tho 
increase of the present, and the creation ofnew Government reserves; 
the encouragement of land-holders willing to establish or extend 
tess forests; and the reassertion of Government rights more or 
ess abandoned im the past ten years.! As regards khoti villages, 


the scheme approved by Government for the extension of forest — i 


reserves is as follows: where the Khot or hereditary farmer of the 
village revenues is prepared to hand over assessed lands suitable for 
forests, Government on their part agree to remit the assessment 
and to pay to the Khot one-third of the value of the forest produce 
when sold from time to time.? 

From an economic point of view the cocoanut palm, Cocos nucifera, 
is by farthe most important tree in the district. It replaces the brab_ 
or palmyra, Borassus flabelliformis, and the wild date tree, Phoonix 
sylvestris, which are so plentiful in the northern Konkan. ‘The 
cocoanut gardens are with few exceptions situated on the sea 
coast, on beds of sandy deposit or of silt brought down by the 
rivers. The soil of the river silt being much richer, the gardens 
are proportionally more valuable. As a rule, trees owned by 
Brahmans and Maréthis are kept for fruit only, while those 
held by Bhandiris are tapped for their juice or toddy, But many 
Brahmans who will not themselves engage in the tapping or liquor- 
trade, have no scruple about letting their trees to Bhandiaris for this 


purpose. From the earliest times cocoanut trees have, under one 


form or another been subjected to special cesses, a distinction being 
always made between trees reserved for fruit and treos kept for 
tapping. In the former case the individual trees were occasionally 
taxed; bnt more often the land itself was, without reference to 
the number of trees standing on it, assessed at high and inl 
rates. A special cess was under the Peshwi’s rule, levied on every 
tree tapped for liquor, bhanddr-mdd, and the right to collect this 
cess was, under the name of katckumdri, farmed in the Mélvan ana’ 
part of the present Devgad sub-divisions, and elsewhere collected 
direct by the state. The maximum leviable rate was in Mélvan 
and Devgad 24d. (I a. 8 p.) a month, or 2s, 6d. (Rs. 14) @ year on 
eee ee 
' Forest details are enn prided from Mr. Crawford's R 


: | . | ort, 2861, dated 21st November 
1878 and from H, E. the Governor's Mint tad ear I 
? Bom, Gov, Ros. 4884 of 1879. 0” “ated Slt July 1878, 
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each tree ‘tapped. Under the new system a special license is 
granted to tap trees, at a fixed rate for each tree, and under certain 
conditions as to the number of trees included in the license. The 


| licensees are allowed to sell toddy by retail at the foot of the 


tree, but not to distil, the latter privilege being vested exclusively 

im the licensed shopkeepers for the sls of country spirits. The 
total area of land under cocoanut cultivation is 7894 acres. The exact 
number of cocoanut trees in the district cannot be stated with 
accuracy. But counting 100 trees for each acre of garden land, 
which is an extreme estimate, an approximate total of 789,400 trees 
is reached. The following table shews in the settled sub-divisions 
the number of trees for which tapping licenses were granted for the 
five years ending 1876-77 :— 


4 Ratadgiri Liquor- Yielding Trees, 1872-1877. 
TREES LICENSED TO ER TAPTEL, 


Levs-70. | 1873-Th LeTa-75, | 1aTS-74, | LSTA-T7. 
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 Toddy-yielding trees let at from 2s. to 6s. (Rs. 1-3) a year, the 
yield varying for each tree from thirty-five to sixty-four imperial 
gallons (8-16 mans), Ordinarily, three kinds of palm spirits are 
manufactured, called respectively rast, phul or dharli, and pheni, 
rast being the weakest and pheni the strongest spirit. In some 
places a still stronger spirit called dwcasi is manufactured. The 
strength of these spirits probably varies greatly in different parts of 
the district.’ The average wholesale rates at which the farmers bu 
stock from the manufacturers are for the imperial gallon, tadi 2jd. 
(1a. 10 .), rasi Bid. (5 as. 7 p.), phul ls. lid. (Fas. 9 p.), phent 
2a. 63d. (Rs. 1-4-6), and duvasi 4s. O4d. (Rs. 2-6-4). Retail 
prices vary considerably according to locality, In Ratnagiri the 
prices formerly fixed by regulation were ls. 11¢d. (1l5aa, 10 p.) the 
"eapgoe for rasi, 2s, 4d. (Rs. 1-2-8) for phul, and 4s. 34d. (Rs. 2-2-6) 
for phen. Recently, fixed wholesale and retail prices have been 
aetaed, and the farmers permitted to arrange their own terms 
with the Bhandaris on the one hand, and their customers on the 
other. In the vill: and landing places on the coast, where 
toddy, both sweet and naturally fermented, is easily procurable in 
every Bhandiri’s garden, the consumption is opera ene much 
i than that of distilled spirits. But in the mland districts, 
where, owing to the distance from the trees the importation of 






—— 











"' Three samples of toddy spirits from Ratndgiri priced respectively 4 anmas 11 
piew (74d) rns 7 pica (ct. and | auna 1] pica (Be) yee reputed quart bottle 

sre found by analysis to be 252, 60-1, and 69-7 degrees below proof. Report of the 
ical Analyser to Government, 1875-79, 27. 
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sweet juice is next to impossible, fermentation setting in within 
twenty hours of its extraction, no fresh and but little fermented 
toddy is consumed. 

The spirits are distilled in private stills, licensed to be kept at 


certain Bhandaris’ houses under fixed conditions, as required in 
proportion to the number of trees licensed to be tapped im the 
vicinity. One still is usually allowed for every hundred trees, and 


the still-pot is limited to a capacity of twenty gallons (mans). The 


following estimate shews roughly the profits derived from cocoanut 
cultivation, the trees being kept for frait only, and being grown on 
the best coast garden, dgari bdgdyat, land. The calculation gives 
for each tree a net yearly profit of 2s. 44d. (Rs. 1-3-0),.!_ The profits 
from the inland gardens, dongri bigdyat, are much less, The returns 
from tapped trees cannot be estimated with any accuracy, but they 
may safely be assumed to be considerably higher. A cocoanut tree 
as a rule yields no return either in fruit or juice for the first eight or 
ten years, though under exceptional circumstances trees occasionally 
bear in their sixth year, The trees live for seventy or eighty years, 
but do not generally bear fruit for more than sixty years. If tapped 
they become unproductive much sooner. " 


The only other liquor-yielding palm found in the district is the 
raimad or surmad, Caryota urens. It is generally distributed, but 
is tapped only in the Dapoli sub-division, where are several scattered 
plantations. These trees are Government property, and their 
number is 2692. The right to tap them and sell the juice in its 
sweet state at the plantations, is yearly put up to auction. 


The following is a list of the principal timber trees found in the 
district :— r pe ae 








Teak, sagvan, Tectona grandis, grows in suitable localities on 


the slopes of hills, but seldom attains any size, the trees 
being principally useful for rafters. It is plentiful in the 





' The details are: average yearly produce of 100 cocoanut trees; 8000 cocomm 
at 84, (Re. 4) the 100, £22 ( Ra. om) ; 800 serst of fibre at 6 pica a ser £2-10( Ra. 95) 
800 Palin leaves, jhdmpe, at 3 pies a loaf, £1-5 (Ra, 12-8) ; firewood £1 (Ra, 10), Total 
Lab 1h (Ee. 367-5). Average yearly expenditure incurred on a garden containing 100 
trees. Wages of a labourer for eight months in the year to water 50 trees a day pv 
alternate days at 104, (Rs, 5) a month, £4 (Rs, 40) ; yearly charge to cover original 
cost of a masonry well £30 (Rs. 300) and estimated to last 50 years, any 129, (Ra, 6); 
yearly charge to cover Sc a cost of a masonry duct, £2-10 (Re, 25) to Inst 50 
years, 1s, (Sas.); annual charge for fencing garden, 124, 6d. (Rs. 6-4): Gor | 
Asiteament on one acre of garden land including local fund ceed, any Sr (Res, 8): 
Mi sp Bhar of babs trees, by water-lift worked by a single bullock, ropes 4a, 
Od. (Ka. 2-6) ; 200 earthen pots 2x, (Ra. 1); sticks to fasten the pote to the rope Bee 
(8 as.) ; yearly charge for bea m for the water wheel costing 10s, (Ra. &), and lasting 
live years, say 2s. (Rs. 1); other timber 2s, (Ra. 1); keep of bullock £1 (Ra. 10); 
yearly charge for a pair of cogged wheels costing 1s, (Ra. 5), and lasting 10 ; 
le, (8 as.) 5 yearly charge on outlay of £2 (Ra. =) for bullock, to work for 0 jenna: 
fs. (Kis, 2); yearly charge on outlay of £2 (Ra. 20) for two teak posts to last 10 yoars, 
Goer Sol cx uneencien 2s. (Re, 1); total £2 22. Sd. (Ra. 21-6). Yearly intoseat at 

er c in & capital of £ 1, a se ee. ape F en 
£25 dd, (Rs, 250-2), (Ss, 2000) invested in land £16 (Rs, 160); grand total 


) This ver bo 38 rupecs weight, or about feths of a pound, 


i v ~~, re Ng L- 
es Shae 1a 
(Bombay Gazetteer, 
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Dapoli sub-division where there are some flourishing reserves, 
and scarce in Khed and elsewhere throughout the district. 
Blackwood, shisav, Dalbergia sissoo, spa ingly distributed, is of 
small size and crooked growth. din, Termimalia tomentosa, or 
Pentaptera coriacea, grows plentifully in the Khed sub-division 
and Geawhare: Kinjal, Terminalia paniculata, is also plentiful, 
and like the ain much used for plough handles. hair, Acacia 
catechu, is common. Catechn, kat, extracted from the heart 
wood of this tree used to be the source of a small revenue to 
Government, and of employment to the aboriginal tribe of 
Katkaris, who derive their name from the occupation. Nana, 

agerstremia lanceolata, is common. Timen, Lagerstreemia 
regine, common and generally distributed near the coast, but 
not found far inland, yields good timber. Its rich lilac flowers 
make it a conspicuous object during the hot season. Asdna, 
Briedelia retusa or spinosa, generally distributed, is a valuable 
timber tree. Hedu, Nauclea or Adina cordifolia, common on 
the coast is of large size, the wood rather soft. Arjun, 


Terminalia or Pentaptera arjuna, the white ain, common near ~ 


streams and rivers, grows to a very large size. Bakil, 
Mimusops elengi, found mostly as a cultivated tree, is preserved 
chiefly for its strong smelling flowers which are used for garlands. 
Kumbha, Careya arborea, is common, of small size and generally 
crooked. Atarambel, Olea dioica, is common on the slopes of 
the Sahyddri hills. Bhendi, Thespesia populnea, grows freely 
near the sea coast. The Babul, Acacia arabica, is not found 
it bas failed. Bamboos, Bambusa vulgaris and Dendrocalamus 
strictus, are cultivated with great success, and the Casuarina, 
suru, Casuarina equisetifolia, has been found to thrive well in 
the Dapoli sub-division. The sand hills on the coast would 
make excellent casuarina groves. 


within the limits of the district, and every Scenes to introduce 


The commonest Fruit Trees are mango, dmba, Mangifera indica, 


which grows luxuriantly everywhere, and is in Ratnagiri, 
Dapoli,and Bankot, highly cultivated by grafts. Jack, phanas, 
Artocarpus integrifolia, is found with the mango in every village 
homestead throughout the district. It is carefully cultivated 
everywhere and attains a large size. Dr. Gibson mentions 
that he has seen in the old forts at Suvarndurg and Ratnégiri 
jackwood pillars four feet in diameter. Undi, Calophyllum 
inophyllum, is common on the coast, and valuable on account of 
the bitter oil extracted from the seeds. The trunks of this tree 
are scooped out into canoes. The Indian Mangosteen, raftambi 
or kokam, Garcinea purpurea, generally distributed yields the 
vegetable concrete oil sold as Kokam. This oil is used in the 
southern districts as a substitute for butter. The dred 
acid fruit is also used in cookery and with the addition of 
syrup and water makes a palatable cooling drink. In the 
Collector's garden at Ratnigiri some trees, said to have been 
afted from plants brought from the Straits, yield delicious 
ruit just like the imported mangosteen, Cashewnut tree, 
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kaju,) Anacardium occidentale, grows plentifully especially 





. Juice is used by native workmen as a flux for soldering metals, 
Tamarind, chinch, 'Tamarindus indica, is common about vil | " ‘ 
sites. ‘The Black Plum, jambul, Eugenia jambolana, is common 
everywhere. Wood apple, kavanthi, Feronia elephantum, is 
generally distributed. #eheda, Terminalia belerica, is common. 
Bibva, Semecarpus anacardium, the marking nut tree and the 
Jujube tree, bor, Zizyphus jujuba, are common everywhere both 


on the coast and inland. e Gallnnt tree, hirda, Terminalia — 


chebula, grows well. The galls are used for dyeing; but in 
this district seldom for ink making. The bar 


ringi, Sapindus laurifolins, are also found throughout the district. 
OF the above trees the wood of the jack and the tamarind is used 
extensively as timber, while the scooped out trunks of the 
mango and the widi furnish serviceable canoes. 


The following trees are also more or less commonly cultivated in 
irrigated garden lands :— if 


Cocoanut, niral mad, Cocos nucifera ; Betelnnt, supari or pophal, 
Areca catechu; Lime, limbu, Citrus acida; Guava, — 
Psidium miferom; Citron, mahalung:, Citrus medias . 
Plantain, kel, Musa sapientum; Pumelo or Shaddock, papnas, 
Citrus decumana ; Pine apple, ananas, Ananas sativus ; Bullock’s 
sitiphal, Anona squamosa; Pomegranate, ddlimh, 


Under the Peshwéi’s rule certain fruit trees were subject toa cess, 
dast, varying in amount in different localities, This tax is still 
levied in those sub-divisions where the survey settlement has not 


heart or Sweet Sop, ramphal, Anona reticulata ; Custard apple, 


been introduced. There has been no fresh enumeration of trees 


since the district came under British rule, and in levying the cess 
no account is taken of increase or decrease in their number. 
Permission however is required before cutting down any tree subject 
to the cess. The particular trees taxed in khoti villages vary 
slightly in different parts of the district. The following list embraces 
all: Jack, Artocarpus integrifolia; ratam/i, Garcinia purpurea ; 
undi, Calophyllum imophyllum; tamarind, Tamarindus indica; 
cashew, Anacardium occidentale; cocoannt, Cocos nucifera; and 
betelnut, Areca catechu. The two last are subject to the cess only 
when grown on other than garden lands. In Government villages 
where the survey settlement has not been introduced a fee is levied 
on the produce of all trees bearing valuable or marketable produce. 
As an illustration of the very minute supervision exercised by the 
native revenue officers under the Peshwii’s rule, one or more 





' The local vernacular name fdju appeara to be restricted tothe Konkan, The 
tree in indigenous to the West Indies. It is probable that the Portuguese on its 
introduction to the west coast of India, called it bijn, aso rondering of the Brazilian 
acajov, The French by a similar transliteration called it cashew, | 


the southern sub-division. The frnitis eaten, and the astringent 


is used for 
tanning. A‘vli, Phyllanthus emblica, and Soapnut, ritha or — 


fy! 








banyan trees, Ficus indica, in the Ratnfgiri sub-division, were 
subjected to the cess on account of the number of wai, Calophyliom 
inophyllum, berries dropped beneath them by a colony of flying 
foxes, who had taken up their quarters there. The banyan trees 
were in themselves valueless, but the fortunate owner who thus 
secured a plentiful crop of oil bearing material, was not suffered to 
ok paying his fair share of the spoil to the state. An averago 
betelnut tree will produce annually from two to three pounds of nuts, 
worth from 1s. to 1s. 6d. (8 to 12 annas). The produce of jack trees 
varies greatly, according to the soil and the trouble bestowed on their 
cultivation, Under very favourable conditions a jack tree will produce 
as many as 400 jacks, but this is exceptional, As a Ne it is 
found that the trees which produce the fewest jacks make up for 
the deficiency in number by the increased weight of the fruit. 
The average yearly profit on each jack tree may be estimated at 
about 4s. (Rs. 2). Grafted mangoes are by far the most profitable of 
all fruit trees. In a good season a matured tree will yield a crop of 
from 800 to 1000 mangoes, which at 8s. (Rs. 4) a hundred, will sell 
for from £3 4s. to £4 (Rs. 32-40). Fruit from specially good grafts 
commands a considerably higher price. Common mango trees 
yielding an equal weight of fruit do not return a yearly profit of 
more than 2s. (Re. 1). Tamarind trees, which are comparatively poor 
in this district, yield about half a hundredweight of fruit, worth 
about 1s. (8as.). A good cashewnut tree, Anacardium occidentale, 
will in Mélvan, where much trouble is taken in their cultivation, 
yield a yearly profit of not less than 10s. (Rs. 5). Elsewhere the profit 
does not exceed 2s. (Re. 1). The wndi, Calophyllum inophyllum, 
yields a crop of fruit which will produce from 28 to 35 pounds of 
oil worth about 9s. (Rs. 44); while the wood apple, kaventha, 
Feronia elephantum, produces 14 pounds of oil valued at 3s. 
(Rs. 14). full sized kokam tree, Garcinia purpurea, yields every 
year from ls. to 2s. (8 as. to Re. 1) worth of concrete oil. The 
yearly produce of a gallnut tree, hirda, is, if collected, worth about 

la. 8. as.) ; and of a beheda, Terminalia belerica, the fruit of which 
is used medicinally, about 3d. (2 as.) The del, Phyllanthus 
emblica, also yields about 3d. (2 as.) worth of fruit, which is 
dried and used both for medicine and food. Plantains return about 
Gd. (4 as.) a tree. There are numerous other trees such as the bor, 
Zizyphus jujuba, whose fruit is picked and eaten, but not brought 
to market. | 

Besides trees already enumerated, such as the mango, the 
tamarind, and the jack, there are many trees, useful chiefly for shade 
and ornament, to be found near villages and temples, and in 
roadside avenues. Among these are: 

The Banyan, vad, Ficus indica; the pimpal, Ficus religiosa ; the 
wild fig tree, wmbar, Ficus glomerata ; the bel, Aigle marmelos ; 
the ndndruk, Ficus retusa; the nim, Melia azadirachta ; the 
karan), Pongamia glabra; the satrin, Alstonia scholaria ; the 
pingara, Erythrina imdica; the silk cotton tree, sherari, Bombax 
—malabaricum; and the beautiful bastard teak tree, palas, Butea 
frondosa. 
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The supply of firewood throughout the district is obtained chiefly — 






from the silk cotton tree, Bombax malabaricum ; the pangdy 
Erythrina indica ; the kajra, Strychnos nux vomica; the bel, Ec 
marmelos ; the dvli, Phyllanthus emblica; the chapa, Miche 
champaca; the karanj, Sungate glabra; the satvin, Alstonia 
scholaris; the kandul, Sterculia urens; and other trees and shrubs 
foo numerous to mention. The ain and the kinjal, Terminalia 


formentosa and paniculata, are the principal sources of the rab or _ 


ash manure used in agriculture throughout the district. The salt 
marshes also produce several species of mangroves which are sold _ 


from time to time on behalf of Government and are useful for 
firewood. 


r 
SECTION III.— DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 


The live stock reared in the district are of very inferior breeds. 
The pasturage is, both inland and on the coast, poor and devoid of 


nutriment. No Indian millet, juvdri, Sorghum vulgare, is grown, — 


and the straw of the ndachni, Eleusine corocana, is but a poor 


substitute. Except during the latter months of the rainy season, — 


green fodder is not ee and hardli grass, Cynodon dactylon, 
is scarce and difficult 


the Sahyadris very rapidly deteriorate, while orses, however well 
cared for, lose condition. Goats alone appear to thrive, but even 


they are of inferior breed and give but little milk. Buffaloes are of 


two breeds, the Jifarabad and the count: -bred, the former being 
held the more valuable and being scarce. Good milch buffaloes 


cannot be obtained, and if imported from the Deccan districts, give 


a reduced supply of milk. 
she-buffalo is about £4 (Rs. 40) and of a bull £2 10s. (Rs. 25). A 
few Jifarabad cows are also kept here and there as well as the 
country breed. The average price of country-bred bullocks ig 
£2 (Rs. 20), and of cows £1 10s. (Rs. 15). Sheep are rarely 
kept, except near the larger towns, where there is a meat-eating 
population; and even where the consumption of mutton is 
considerable, sheep farming is an unprofitable speculation. Few 
ifany sheep are bred in the district, the butchers’ stocks being 
replenished, as required, by importations from the Decean.! Sheep 
are kept by Musalmin butchers only, and the mutton is eaten chiefly 


ee 


' Probably no sheep would ever come down into the Konkan, but forthe fact that the 
Dhangars reap a rich harvest from money paid to pen and graze their flocks on the 
best rice lands in the valleys, The been shoots, after the rice has been eut, afford 
good pasturage, and the shee droppings Plentifully manure the ground before it is 

roken up by the plough. The Dhangar is usually paid in kind about 14 pounds 
hy man) of rice in husk a night for every hundred sheep penned on the ground, 
¢ Dhangars bring ponies and bullocks with them to carry the grain thus amassed 
which they trade for cash and at the end of the season they have usually saved a aon 
round sum in cash, with which and their flocks they retreat to the Deccan in the 
monsoon. In the northern aub-divisions, Chiplun and Khed, the Dhangar } ving come 
down by the Kumbarli or other passes with 5 flocks, directly the rice landa are 
dry enongh to bear a sheep's tread, graze their way along hy Mahad Roha, Nagothns 
Ben na a at aryl apt cy mas martes at the Bombay mitnicipal slaughter 
Cravhied see tase where the whole flock is casily sold for a good price, Mr. A T. 


to get. The cattle are lean, ill-fed, and of © 
stunted growth. Sheep imported from the grasing grounds above 
h 


€ average price of a country-bred 


. | 
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by such Mar&this and Musalméns as can afford to pay for the 
luxury. All castes except Brahmans, Shenvis, Jangams or Lingéyat 
priests, and Kasdrs occasionally eat sheep and goat's flesh, though 
many will not do so openly; and the majority of the population 
are, except on great and special occasions, too poor to purchase 
meat. ‘The average price of a full-grown sheep is about 8s. (Rs. 4). 
Goats are kept in every village throughout the district, and by all 
classes of the people. Brahmans and Shenvis keep goate for milk 
only, while Marathas, Kunbis, Musalmans, Mahars, Dhangars and 
others keep them for meat as well as milk. No care whatever is 
bestowed on the breeding of goats and they are permitted to graze, 
gave where there are standing crops, unrestrictedly over rice stubble 
and hill sides alike, the latter notwithstanding their rocky and 
unpromising appearance and scanty herbage, affording ample means 
of sustenance. He-goats sell for 6s. (Rs. 3) and she-goats for about 
49. (Rs. 2). As might be expected, Ratnagiri 1s nota horse-breeding 
district, and very few horse; are kept even by the more wealthy 
natives. Except on the main lines of road, riding is usually a slower 
mode of progression than walking. The ragged paths from village 
to village, strewn with laterite boulders, and plateaux of slippery 
sheet rock, are frequently impassable for horses, or at least so 
dificult and dangerous to man and beast, that the attempt 1s not 
worth while. The higher Government officials, Mamlatdérs, and 
others whose duty compels them to travel from piece to place, very 
rarely keep ponies, preferring the greater ease and safety, and perhaps 
) equal speed of the country doli, for which, from amongst the Kunbi 
} class, bearers can be easily procured in every village. The Kunbi 
| bearers, long used to such work, carry the doli or eee on their 
heads by means of cross bars attached to the main pole, and do not 
earry the pole on the shoulder, as is the custom of professional 
) Hamals. Although they do not attain the speed and precision of 
the latter, they are decidedly safer and less hable to slip in going 
) over difficult places. Donkeys are rarely kept and the few that are 
found are mostly the property of vagrant tribes. There are no 
| camels. 
The following statement shews the number of animals returned for 
each sub-division of the district for the year 1877-78 : 
Ratndgiri Stock Return, 1877-78. 
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SUD-DIvisiom,| Balocks.| Cows baton 
















7 E: cept Bréhmans, Shenvis, Parbhus, Lingayats, Gujars, Bhatids, 
WMérvadis and Kasérs, all castes keep poultry. At the same time 
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the presence of cocks and hens about a house is usually a sign of 


scanty means ; for the well-to-do invariably break up their poultry. 


yard as soon as the profits derived from it are no longer a matter 
of importance. Poultry are kept for profit only, and never for 
pleasure or ornament. Two breeds of fowls are ordinarily met with, 
the Surat, and the country-breed, the former being Ereeey super 

in size. The average price of a Surat cock is 2s. (Re. 1) and of a 


hen ls.(8 as.) Country-bred cocks and hens are worth respectively 


about ls. (8 as.) and 6d. (4 as.) In afew large towns ducks are 


kept, but not to any extent. Geese, turkeys and guinea-fowls Are | 


seldom, if ever, seen, except near the houses of European residents, 
They ‘can, at very moderate prices, be bought from Goanese breeders, 
who from time to time visit the district with young stock. Asa 
consequence of the recent establishment of a regular thrice-a-week 


line of small steamers touching at all ports, agents from Bombay 


come and buy poultry and eggafor the Bombay market, ey ing away 
from one port sometimes as many as three or four thousand eggs. 


These supplies are now daily advancing in value and they will soon 


range little below Bombay rates. 
SECTION IV.— WILD ANIMALS. 


The Ratnégiri district, with but few forests of any size, and 
most of these situated on the precipitous slopes of the Sahyadn 


range, is from the sportsman’s point of view, essentially a poor 


district. Large game such as Tiger, Simbur and Bears are 
scarce and their haunts more or less inaccessible. To obtain 


Bison the boundary of-the district must be overstepped. Panthers 


are not uncommon, but little help in finding them can be expected 
from the villagers, who as a rule are totally without experience or 


ambition in the matter. In the southern sub-division until about 


fifteen years ago, panthers used to be very common, and from their 
familiar way of frequenting villages in pursuit of dogs, cats, and goats, 


were called village tigers, gamli raghs. One village from its teas 
Fe 


number of panthers was called Vaghotan. Of late the village 2 
exterminated panthers by firing the hill sides, where among the 
boulders the panthers had dens. Wild Boars are plentiful in smtable 
places ; but from the nature of the ground, hunting them on horse- 
back is impossible. Similarly, though Hares, Jackals, and Foxes, 
inhabit the steep rocky hills, coursing ig, if not an impossible, at 
least an unsatisfactory sport, dangerous alike to man, horse, and 


dog. Two =. of Deer and Antelope are found, and these alone 


perhaps of all the four-footed game in the district repay pursuit. 

On the other hand, from a naturalist’s point of view, the district 
is not without interest; several families such as the Rodents and 
the Cheiroptera are well represented, and afford a hitherto but 
imperfectly explored field, The following is a list of the principal 
animals found in the district, classified in the order given in Saadenta 
Mammals of India. | 

Order—PRIMATES, 

Fam.—Siwi1anz. The Monkeys or Simiade are represented by 

(1) a species of Langur, probably Presbytis or Semnopithecus entellua, 
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the Hanuman or vanar, and (2) the little Macaque or Bonnet monkey, 
makad or kelte, Macacus radiatus. The latter is readily distinguished 
from its various congeners by a cap of long hair resting flat on the 
crown. This wig, which is very frequently parted down the middle, 
either by accident, or perhaps through vanity, gives its possessor a 
very knowing and human appearance. Both species are plentiful 
and distributed universally throughout the district ; but the Lan 
are perhaps more often seen, as they affect the neighbourhood of 
. large villages and towns, while as a general rule the bonnet 
monkeys prefer the wilder forests and more secluded haunts. Both 
species are equally mischievous when occasion offers. The natives 
rarely take any steps to stop their depredations or punigh the 
marauders, preferring with characteristic patience to submit to the 
removal of the tiles or thatch from the roofs of their houses, and the 
lunder of their gardens and granaries. Occasionally, an old male 
Parsur, who, by reason of his general incompatibility of temper 
and tyrannical disposition, has, as a strong but necessary measure, 
been ostracised by the unanimous voice of his tribe, and compelled 
to lead a solitary and morose life, vents his ill-temper by frightening 
women and children, and making himself generally obnoxious 
in the village. The assistance of a European officer is sometimes 
sought to shoot rogue monkeys' of this description ; but such instances 
are rare and the case must be hopelessly incurable, before such aid 
is sought. It is a common belief amongst the Konkanis that a gun 
which has once shot a monkey can never again shoot straight. 
The Katkaris, a wild forest tribe, who subsist almost entirely by 
hunting, now that their more legrtimate occupation of preparing 
catechu, kat, has been interfered with, habitually kill and eat 
monkeys shooting them with bows and arrows. In order to 
pproach within range, they are obliged to have recourse to 
stratagem, as the meer at once recognise them in their ordinary 
costume, The ruse usually adopted is for one of the best shots to 
put on a woman’s robe, sari, under the ample folds of which he 
conceals his murderous weapons. Approachin the tree on which 
the monkeys are seated, the disguised shikari affects the utmost 
unconcern, and busies himself with the innocent occupation of picking 
up twigs and leaves. Thus disarming suspicion, he is enable 
“to get a sufficiently close shot to render success a certainty. Both 
the Langur and the Bonnet monkeys can be easily tamed, but the 
latter are far more lively and interesting pets than the former. 
_ Sub-Order —Cheiroptera are represented by the common Flying 
Fox or Fruit Bat, vad vagul, or dhdmka, Pteropus medius, or 
P. edwardaii, as jf is usually, but erroneously styled ; one species of 
Vampire bat, Megaderma lyra; and three or four other small bats. 
Flying Foxes are exceedingly plentiful. They feed chiefly on the 
frnit of the various fig trees, and of the wundt, Calophyllum 


q 


1 [ remember a rogue monkey of enormous size at the Godi or Dock vi near 


Vijaydrug, who actually assaulted single men passing near his haunts, wrested sticks 
from them, bit them severely and was even accused of having tried to rape & Woman. 
At last, the whole neighbourhood assambled and surroandim his haunts with stout 
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inophyllum, and doa considerable amount of damage. They are 
also accused of drinking the fresh juice of the cocoanut from the 
vessels or gourds hung up to receive it, and in some coccanut 
gardens gins are habitually set to catch the thieves. 


The common musk rat, Sorex cmrulescens, is common everywhere, 
but no other representatives of this order have hitherto been 
observed in this district. 


Fam.—Usesmz. The Indian Black or Sloth Bear, asval, Uranus 
or Melursus labiatus, is within the limits of this district occasionally 
seen on the western slopes of the Sahyddri range during the cold 
season. It is generally believed that during the hot months of 
March, April, and May, when only are the forests sufficiently 
thin for the pursuit of large game, most of the bears cross the 
watershed to the cooler regions of the upper Sahyddris, Ghat 
Matha, where also they can obtain a richer supply of their favourite 
food, the fruit of the wild fig tree, umbar, Ficus glomerata, 


The Badger, Weasel, and Marten families, Melididw and Mustelide, 
have no representatives in the district; but the common Indian otter, 
ud, Lutra nair, is plentiful on all tidal creeks and backwaters, 
and affords excellent sport when found in shallow water or on the 
mud banks of the creeks. During the heat of the day they repo: 
under the thick cover of the mangrove trees and other bushes, which 
grow on the swamps of the tidal creeks, and start forth shortly before 
sunset in parties of four or five to fish in the open rivers. The 
native fishermen seldom molest them, and until fired at ab 
they are comparatively fearless, diving and gambolling all round 
the boats. When alarmed, if cover is available on the banks of the 
river, they will instantly leave the water; if not, they endeavour to 
elude pursuit by long dives and clever doubles. For the sport, at 
least two small canoes well manned and handled, and able to turn 
rapidly, are necessary, besides a complement of two or three beaters 
on foot on either bank of the river. 


Fam.—Frtx, The Tiger, vigh, Felis tigris, is scarce, and is 
seldom seen away from the dense cover of the Sahyidri range. 
Panthers, liblya, Felis pardus, of small size are found all over t 
district in hill and temple forests, preying on goats, dogs, small 
cattle, and occasionally entering houses. They are seldom shot, 
the Konkanis, as a rule, being very indifferent sportsmen, quite 
unable to beat a forest with any method and precision, much less to 
track and mark down large game. Hunting Leopards, chittds, 
Felis jubata, are, it is believed, found occasionally in the Sahyédri 
range; but they are rare visitants. The only other members of the 
cat family are the Leopard Cat, Felis bengalensis, exceedingly rare 
and confined to the Sahyddri range, and the Common Jungle Cat 
baul, Felis chaus, found everywhere, and a very regular nocturnal 
visitor to every district camp. 
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_ Fam,—Viverntps. The Striped Hyena, taras, Hyoma striata, 
is common, and the steep rocky hills of the district are culiarly 
favourable to itsexistence. A species of Civet Cat, kasturi or jovada 
manjar, Viverra malaccensis, is found in the district, and when the 
anal pouch has been at once extracted, its flesh is said to be eaten 
and esteemed by the Mardthés, Kunbis, and other castes. The 
Common Tree or Toddy Cat, maniirt or kandechuar, Paradoxurus 
musanga, is distributed generally. It is a great pest to poultry- 
keepers, destroying out of apparently mere wantonness every fowl 
it can lay hands on, without any regard to its actual requirements 
or appetite. It also robs fruit trees and has a decided liking for 
palm toddy. The Mangus, Herpestes griseus, is also exceedingly 
common everywhere. 


 Fam.—Canxipz. The Jackal, kolha, Canis aureus, and the Indian 
Fox, kokad, Vulpes bengalensis, are both common. Wolves are 
unknown, but packs of Wild Dogs, kolsinda, Cuon rutilans, have 
been seen in the Sahyddri range, and are well known to the hill 
peasantry, who have many wonderful tales as to their destruction of 
tigers. 

Order — RODENTIA. 


Omitting the Cetacea, which order is probably represented by the 
Plumbeous Dolphin, Delphinus plumbeus, and the Indian Fin Whale, 
Balo:noptera indica, the Rodents according to Jerdon’s classification, 
come next. Of these the chief representatives are (1) the Bombay 
Red Squirrel, Sciurus elphinstonei, only found in thick forests in 
the Sehyéari range: (2) the Common Squirrel, Aharwti, Sciurus 
palm , universally distributed: (3) the Porcupine, «alu, Hystrix 
leucura, rare: (4) the Common Hare, sasa, Lepus nigricollis, and 
several species of Rats and Mice, including the giant of the family, 
the Bandicoot, ghus, Mus-bandicota. Hares are not nearly so 
plentiful in this district as in the Deccan, and owing to the ruggedness 
of the country, coursing is a sport which affords little amusement 
and some danger. 





Order —TUHGULATA. 


The sole representative of this order 1s the Indian Wild Boar, 
dukar, Sus indicus, found both in the Sahyadri hills and near the 
coast, in brushwood overhanging the tidal creeks. During the 
hot months and at low tide, the pigs in the vicinity of the creeks 
habitually resort to the mangrove swamps, khdjans, where they 
wallow for hours together. In such situations hog hunting from 
horseback is impossible, as indeed it is throughout the district. The 

igs of this district are like the cattle, a lean lanky race, sharing in 
the general poverty and dearth of nourishing food, contrasting very 
unfavourably with their sleek sugar-fed brethren of the Deccan. 
They do a large amount of mischief. Native sportsmen hunt them 
perhaps more than any other animal, but the pig, as & rule, hold their 
own, and wherever there is thick forest, their number does not seem 
to diminish. Native beaters have avery wholesome fear of the 
species, and take care to give a very wide berth to a full grown boar, 
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knowing by experience that if his chosen path be blocked, the boar 
ddaneyghk anions dat will usually elect to charge rather than to 
retreat. 


Tribe—RUMINANTIA. 


The Ruminants found within the limits of the district ara: 
(1) the sdmbar, Rusa Aristotelis, restricted to the Sahyédri range 
and difficult to obtain; (2) the Spotted Deer, chifal, Axis macula us 
also restricted to the dense Sahyddri forests and seldom seen; 
(3) the common Rib-faced or Barking Deer or Muntjac, bhekra 
or jangli bakri, Cervalus aureus, as distin. muished from the Four- 
homed’ Antelope, Tetraceros quadricornis, lee called bhekra by the 
Marathas, sparingly distributed throughout the district in the thicker 
hillside forests, from the coast to the summits of the Sahyadri range ; 

4) the Mouse Deer, pisora, Memimna indica, restricted to the 
sahyddri forests and but seldom seen, looking when put up more like 
a hare than a deer from its elevated hind quarters and diminutive 
size ; (5) the Four-horned Antelope, bhekra, Tetraceros quadricornis, 
generally and pee distributed, found alike in thick and thin 
orest rocky an 

low bashes on which it feeds give sufficient herbage. Bison, gava, 
Gavwus gaurus, may possibly on rare occasions stray within the 
limits of the district, but they cannot be properly included in the list. 
One or two herds range along the Sahyadris ; but they keep to the 
more level portions of the crest, Ghdf Matha, and have not been 
known of late years to cross the watershed. The nifgat, Portax 
pictus, is unknown within Ratnégiri limits. Of the deer mentioned 
above only two species, the Barking Deer, Cervulus aureus, and 
the Four-horned Antelope, Tetraceros quadricornis, are found in 
sufficient numbers and in sufficiently accessible places to repay the 
trouble of shooting them. The venison of both species is exce lent, 






and in a district where mutton is scarcely obtainable, and a fish and 
fowl diet is a matter of necessity, it is all the more appreciated. 


These two species are to the Konkan, what the Black buck, Antelope 
bezoartica, and the Gazelle, chikara, Gazella bennettii, whom they 
replace, are tothe Deccan. Owing to the name bhekra being applied 
mdiscriminately to both species, they are, though utterly distinct, 
very frequently confounded, and more especially the does. The horns 
of the Muntjac buck, jangli bakri, have their bases or pedicles covered 
with hair for some inches up, and are rough and wrinkled, while the 
does have in the place of horns bristly tufts of black hair. On the 
other hand the true Four-horned Antelopes, bhekrés, have in the bucks 


two pairs of smooth horns, the posterior pair being considerably | 


shorter than those of the Muntjac, and not covered with hair at the 
base, and the anterior pair being mere bony knobs, never more than 
an inch and a half long. The does of this species have, like the 
Muntjac does, no horns ; but the bristly tufts are wanting; and the 
canine teeth, conspicuously long in the upper jaws of the Muntjacs 
of both sexes, are altogether wanting in the female four-horned 
antelope, and are comparatively much shorter in the male. 


almost barren hills and dense groves, wherever the 
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The district is everywhere more or less infested with snakes, 
both venomous and harmless, but they are perhaps more plentiful 
In the Rajapur and Devgad sub-divisions than elsewhere. Both 
species an individuals are numerous, and the barren rocky hills, 
little frequented by man, and giving innumerable hiding places, 
specially favour their existence. The mortality from snake-bite ig 

ways exceptionally large in this district, as com ared with 
others in the Presidency. In 1856 no less than 25/7 eaths were 
recorded : in 1872, 108: in 1873, 122: in 1874, 102: in 1875, 144: 
in 1876, 123 andin 1877, 103. Large sums have been disbursed 
by Government from time to time in rewards for their destruction, 
but as yet there has been no very marked diminution in the number 
of deaths.’ In 1875, 62,780 snakes were destroyed at a cost of 
£197 93d. (Rs. 1970-6-6) ; in 1876, 140,828 snakes were killed 
for £441 15s. (Rs. 4417-8), and in 1877, 75,899 for £238 13s, 83d. 
(Rs. 2386-13-6). It is observable that the mortality from snake- 
bite is much larger during the rainy months than at other 
periods of the year. It is known that snakes are more active, 
and secrete a greater quantity of venom during wet weather than 
during the dry season. The ne grass found on all hill sides and 
waste places, during the latter rainy months, renders the detection 
of svakes more difficult than at other times of the year. It ia 

robable that in many cases the heavy rain drives snakes into human 

\bitations for shelter and in pursuit of the rats, mice, and frogs, 
which during these months abound. During times of scarcity and 
failure of crops, the poorer villagers in some parts make a regular 
occupation of snake-hunting for the sake of the rewards. Going 
out in small parties of two to three men, they turn over stone after 
stone on the rocky hill sides in search of their prey. After a 
successful day's hunt, a basket of from forty to fifty snakes, consistin 
with but few exceptions of the Fursa species, I chis carinata, wil 
be despatched to the nearest Mamlatdar’s station. There are no 
professional snake-charmers among the regular inhabitants. Here 
and there a Maratha or Kunbi acquires some dexterity in catching 
snakes alive and handling them, and having learnt to repeat 
at the same timea few incantations, professes to be able to make 
snakes bend to his will. 






i Tn 1856 (28th October}, on account of the very high death-rate from make- 
bites, Government on the suggestion of Mr. Bettington, Police Commissioner, agréed to 
offer rewards at the rate of la 64. (12 ax.) for a cobra and Le, (8 a.) for other venomous 
snakes. A month later (28th November) Mr. Bettington, on tour im Ratnigiri, found 
the people taking to seake-killing with alarming zeal. Leaving all other work, they 
soon became experts, and every day brought hundreds of snakes to the Mamlatdar's 
giation. The cost was serious, and he suggested that for all but cobras, the rewards 
should be reduced to 3d, (2 as.) The reduction was made, but the slaughter of snakes 
continued eo active and proved so costly, that on December 10th, the Magistrate 
stopped all rewards except for cobras. Ineight days (December 2-10) ata reward 
of Sd. a anake, 115,92] amakes were killed, and of thie total, nearly one-half (50,476) 
were in one sub-division. In about a fortnight over £2040 (Ra. 20,400) were de per in 
rewards, Deaths from egies ts in the Bombay Presidency, 29th Apn 1872. 
Bom, Gov. Res. Genl. Dep. 78 of 1872 by aes 

2 The present (1979) rate of rewards is Sd. (2as.) for a cobra and 9d. (6 pica) for 
other sorta of poisonous anakes. 
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Hitherto no exhaustive scientific examination has been made of 
the various species of snakes found in the district, and it is 
therefore impossible to give a complete list, or to identify more 
than a few of the commonerkinds. Moreover the vernacular names 
are hopelessly confusing. Several species of entirely distinct families 
are frequently classed together under one name and the ignorance 
and superstitions which prevail amongst the natives with regard to 
snakes, render their statements, even as to the simplest matters of 
fact, misleading and unreliable. 

The following is alist of the best known species found in the 
district : ; 

Pyraoxinz.—The Indian Python, dr, Python molurus (L.), 
is occasionally but very rarely seen in thick forests and proves. 
Very exaggerated accounts of its sizeand power are given by natives, 
It is popularly believed to kill both men and cattle by constriction. 
Its length is stated by Dr. Nicholson! to be from ten to twenty feet. 
In addition to the dr, the natives distinguish another variety of 
Serie by the name of chitei, The two snakes, however, are 
identical. 

Erycipz.—The Black Sand Snake, dutonda, Eryx johnii, — 
(Russell), or a closely allied species, the Red Sand Snake, Go : 
lophis coniens (Schneider), is found here and there, but is not 
common. ‘The name dutonda or double head is derived from the 
short thick tail of this snake, which is mutilated by snake charmers, 
80 as to make it resemble a second head. This species is said to 
grow to about four feet, of which the tail is only one-twelfth. 

_ Oticovorting. — Several species of filletted ground snakes are 
found, two of which have been doubtfully identified as Oligodon 
subgriseus, (D and B), and Simotes Russellii, (Dandin). | 

The Lycodon, Lycodon aulicns (L.), a harmless species, is not 
uncommon. In its colouring it bears some resemblance to the 
venomous Krait, and is one of the several species which the 
natives unite under the name of man yar. | 

CoLtsrinz.— The Rock Snake, dhiman, Ptyas mucosus (L.,) 
is abundant throughout the district. It is found on the edges of 
rice fields, grassy hill sides, and frequently about haystacks, Jt 
preys chiefly on rats and field mice, and is usually seenin pairs, It 
grows from seven to eight feet in length. The name himan is 
applied to this snake by Muhammadans and Marathés alike, Natives 
also poquently call cs snake the ddhela, a term a lied, it a 
in other parts of India to the Hamadryad. phiophagns al, 
(Schlegel). But the common belief is ther the Lae ations 
from the dhiman, and a smaller species. Ifso it may possibl 
be the slender dhaman, Ptyas korros (Reinw). This latter nected 
however, has not yet been identified, and its occurrence is very 
icra The natives have a superstition regarding the ddhela, 

hat its bite is dangerous to man on a Sunday, bu eas 
other day of the week. > Dak 2G en aay 


' Elementary Treatise on Ophiology, 50, 
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The Checkered Snake, pandivad, Tropidonotus quincunciatus 
(Schlegel), usually called the water-snake, is found throughout the 

istrict, frequenting ponds, river-beds and water-courses. Frogs are 
its thief food, but now and then one may be seen swimming along 
the surface of a river or pond with a fishin its mouth, This species 
rows to about four feet, and is one of the very few snakes which 
she natives admit to be harmless. 


The Green Ground Snake, Tropidonotus plumbicolor (Cautor), is 
also common about Ratnfgiri aud is believed by natives to be 
venomous. 

Deioramz.—The Common Green Tree or Whip Snake, sarpatoli, 
Passerita mycterizans (L.), not’ common in this district, but 
found occasionally, is frequently seen m a snake - charmer’s 
collection. It attains a considerable length, the attenuated tail 
being nearly as long as the body. It has a peculiarly pointed snout. 
It is generally believed by natives to attack the eyes of travellers 
passing under the trees it mfests ; but is perfectly harmless. 


Dirsapmx.—The common brown tree-snake, Dipsas Gokool 
(Gray), is also found throughout the district. It is one of the many 

ies indiscriminately called manyar by the natives, ad erroneously 
believed to be venomous. 

Many other species of harmless Colubrine Snakes, no doubt, occur, 
and are distinguished by the natives by special names; but their 
identity has not hitherto been clearly established. 

E.ariom. — The Cobra, ndg, Naja tripudians (Merrem), of the 

nectacled or monocellate variety, is found everywhere, although 
not often seen owing to its nocturnal habits. It affects human 
habitations more, perhaps, than any other species. Many superstitions 
are current amongst the natives as to its cunning and revengefulness. 
It is believed that a cobra, if accidentally or purposely hustled 
out of the path it is taking or the spot it is resting im, will follow 
the aggressor for miles by land and water, until it can find 
a favourable opportunity of inflicting its deadly bite, and that 
it will easily and unerringly identify its enemy amongst a crowd. 
‘As_an instance, a story is told of a Bréhman, who was travelling 
along the coast road from Guhagar to Daibhol, Shortly after leaving 

ahagar, he met a cobra on the road, and the cobra was compelled, 
though not molested, to turn aside and make room for the traveller 
who continued his journey. The revengeful reptile followed the man, 
gliding swiftly and unobserved behind him for some six miles, until 
they reached the Vashishti river. There the man crossed the creek 
in the ferry boat, a passage of upwards of a mile, and on landing at 
Débhol proceeded to a rest-house, where he passed the night with 
some fifty other travellers. The wily cobra swam the creek after the 
ferry boat, followed the man to the rest-house, concealed itself until 
sleep had overtaken the travellers; and then gliding swiftly to its 
innocent and unsuspecting victim, wreaked its horrible revenge. 

The Hamadryad, Ophiophagus elaps (Schlegel), has not hitherto 
been found in this district. 
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Of the genus Bungarns, neither the Krait, B. is ye (Schlegel), 


nor the Malayan Bungarns, B. fasciatus (Schlegel), is known with 
certainty to occur; but it is possible that one of the two species 
does so, Some specimens Salted acanwdr, sent from Mahabaleshvar"for 
examination to the Grant Medical College, Bombay, were declared 
venomons,' and a manydr found in Ratnigiri was subsequently 


declared identical with the Mahabaleshvar manyir. The species: 
though pronounced venomons was not, it plat discriminated. 
the Mahibaleshvar 


The description given by Dr. G. C. Bell o } 
manyar seems to correspond, as farasit goes, with B, fasciatus, He 


observes that ‘those caught in dark localities and with the skin ~ 


recently cast present a much darker appearance, and the cross bars 


are white and destitute of the yellow colour observable in older 


skins.” 


According to the natives, there are three varieties of 
manyar, which the 


distinguish as the dhania, the gansi, and the 


kadtoli manydr. Of these the gansi is the largest, and the kadbolt 
the smallest. Possibly the ganai is a trae Bungarus, antl the others” 
} 


distinct species of harmless colubrine snakes, For instance, Lycodon 
aulicus, Simotes Russellii, and Dipsas Gokool are frequently called 
manyars. Most natives are familiar with names as names; but 
very few can apply them with any confidence to particular specimens. 
As regards the diuinia and the kadboli it is commonly believed that 
they never use their teeth as weapons of offence. To [account for 
injuries said to be inflicted by them, the kadboli is supposed to 
wound with its tongue, while the dhania has an unfortunate habit of 
causing certain death to human beings, by merely casting its shadow 
over them from a tree or the roof of a house. 
alone is credited with the possession of poison fangs. 


Virermz.— The Chain Viper, ghonas or kandur, Daboia elegans 


(Russellii, Gray), the well known Cobra de Manilla? of the 
Indo-Portuguese, corresponding with the Tie Polonga of Ceylon, 
is found throughout the district. It is conspicuously marked 
with three rows of white-edged oblong brown spots. It grows to 
a length of about five feet, has very long and formidable 
of thick build, and somewhat slow and sluggish in its movements. 





It preys on rata and occasionally attacks and kills sitting hens. The 


bite of this viper is highly dangerous. The natives, as usnal, 
distinguish three varieties of ghonas, the dhania, the fakia, and the 
kusida. The dhania is the true Daboia elegans, and the term is 
very ae ac to the species, having reference to its handsome 
bead-like markings. A specimen of a snake called fakia ghonas 
by the natives, was, after examination at the Grant Medical 
College, doubtfully identified as Coluber lachesis. The third and 
smallest variety, the Ausida ghonas, so called from the effects 


produced by its bite, a sloughing of the bitten part asin leprosy, 


is probably only another name for the fursa, Bchis carinata. 
The snake which the natives call the kindur is probably the 
full grown Daboia, the name of dhania ghonas being applied to 





1 Gov. Res, Fink. Dept, 4525 of 1873, 
? The name Cobra de Manilla is corrupted from Cobra monil or Coluber moniilgor. 


The gansi manyar 
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Bh ae smaller specimens. Vipers of sufficient size to be 
called kanduwrs are very rare! The following description of the 
kandur by Dr. E. de Crespigny, late Civil ease See Ratnégiri, seems 
to point conclusively to its identity with the Daboia elegans. It is 
described as a large reptile, five or six feet in length when full 
= irae of an olive colour, marked with large oval regular well- 

fined brown spots; large flat triagonal head covered with scales ; 
fangs immense. ‘The effects of the kandur’s bite seem to shew 





_ themselves immediately, and from the reports of the native police, oe 
4 it appears that congestion of the lungs with hemoptysis mvariably re 
occurs, followed by coma and death, A man, reported to have * 
been bitten in the early morning, went to sleep again, and awoke i Ta 
with oppression of the chest, difficulty of breathing, eyes sunken, * ; 
head heavy, viscid phlegm hawked up, and described as being very a i 
tenacious and capable of being drawn out six or eight yards without ea 
parting, this latter symptom being considered a certain, sign of 
indur bite. In another case, a woman bitten by a kandur suddenly f b 
became insensible and vomited black blood. et 
The fwrsa, Echis carinata (Schneider), is by far the commonest a? 
necies of venomous snake in the district, and is identical with , , i 

the “Kapar’ of Sind. It is abundanton all rocky hill-sides, seldom ae 
venturing from under cover of rocks and boulders. From its ae 
diminutive:size and dangerous bite, this snake is perhaps more | 
dreaded than any other species. Seldom exceeding twelve to a 
eighteen inches in length it can easily conceal itself, and even 4 


coil up unseen in a native shoe. When disturbed, it displays 
great activity and strikes with the utmost ferocity at the first object 
that presents itself. It may readily be distinguished from all 
other snakes by the peculiarity of its markings, consisting of a 
connected chain of white arches or semicircles on each side, cutting 
into a median or vertebral row of white spots, and by its strongly 
eled scales, shieldless head, and vertical pupil. The body colour 
is in various shades of brown. ‘The natives distinguish several 
varieties of fursa ; but they are all referable to one species. The 
dey ig accountable for most of the yearly deaths from snake- 
bite. The action of the virus of this adder on the human system 
is peculiar, and the effects produced by it appear to differ 


—) y 
nl, Cod 


* 
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from those of any other known species. The symptoms of fursa 
bite have been thus described. ‘Slight pain im the bitten part 
with local edema, increasing up to the third or fourth day, and 
then gradually subsiding; swelling of the neighbouring lymphatic 
glands; giddiness and heaviness of the head relieved by emetics 
and purgatives, and a marked tendency to hemorrhagic diathesis as 
evinced by the troublesome trickling of blood from the bitten part 
when lanced, and from abrasions of the skin where these exist. In 
some cases there is also bleeding of the mouth. The average of 62 





1 Report dated March Sth, 1862, I have seen several large chain vipers, and myself 
killed some which were immediately called dindurs by the natives. In the largest of 
the chain vipers the marks fade with age, and to some extent blend with the body 
colour, It is then, sofar aa I could ; roe that the natives thinking them another 
species call them kindurs, Mr, A. T. Crawford, C.5. 
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fatal cases gives death in 44 days. Ordinary fatal symptoms are, — 
bleeding at the top of the {en te bleeding from new and half 

healed scars, raphed, from the bitten part, heaviness of the head, 

and lock-jaw, almost invariably. Bubo in the groin or arm-pit is 
another symptom. None of these, however, except lock-jaw are 
invariably fatal symptoms. The bleeding takes place at any time 
after the bite, from one to two hours afterwards, up to the seventh 
or eighth day. ‘Thus the action of a fursa bite is very slow as 
compared with other deadly snakes. ‘A man bitten by a cobra, after. 
three or four hours’ lethargy, sleeps quietly out of life. Another, 
bitten by a fursa lives from three to twenty days, his head quite 
unaffected, but with blood issuing from his eyes, nose, and mouth, 
and oozing through all the pores of his skin, and then an oppression 
of the chest comes on, from which he dies.” The efficacy of ammonia 
in counteracting the effects of a fursa bite has been ihe subject of 
much discussion. Mr. Campbell, a former Superintendent of Police, 
found it effectual both at the early and later stages. On the other 
hand, Dr. E. de Crespigny, Civil Surgeon of the district in 1862, 
was inclined to the opinion that liquor ammonie was inert in these 
cases, and that in the instances of recovery from its use, recovery 
would have taken place as well without it. He mentions instances 
of slonghing of the fauces and obstinate vomiting having been 
induced by improper administration of ammonia, and adds that ‘if 
long continued it is calculated to exaggerate all the peculia 

hemorrhagic symptoms observed in bad cases.’ In 1861, out of 285 
cases sixty-two deaths occurred from furea bites. Of these sixty-two 
fatal cases, fifty-four were treated with ammonia. In the Ratnégiri 
Civil Hospital, a native remedy, the root of a herb called pangla, 
has, for some years past, been used with success both internally and 
as a paste for external application to stop the hwmorrhage. | 


SECTION VI.— BIRDS, 
A great part of the Ratndgiri district is still, as regards its 


avifauna, almost a terra incognita, and but little is known with 
certainty as to the distribution of species within its limits. The 
ographical situation of the district would lead to the expectation of 
nding an intermingling of the typical forms of Central or Continental 
and of Southern or Peninsular India. The little experience that 
has been gained partially confirms this expectation. At present, 
this is little more than speculation, and the subject has yet to be 
worked out exhaustively, Careful comparisons of large series of 
specimens from different localities may perhaps horeatiar lead to 
ti e discovery of many interesting intermediate forms, groups, and 
sub-species, more or less clearly distinguishable from the typical 
forms to which they most nearly approach. 
, On the whole the district cannot be said to be very rich either 
in species or individuals. With the exception of the Grallatores 


1 Dr. E, de Crespigny, Civil Surgeon, Ratnagiri, 8th March 1869. 
* Mr, G, Campbell, Superiutendsat | Police, Ratndgiri, 13th April 1560, 
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and Insessores, the various orders are somewhat weakly represented. 
The absence of partridges, sandgrouse, bustards, and cranes, and 
the comparative dearth of quails makes the district an indifferent 
game country. On the other hand, duck, snipe, and golden plover 
are plentiful, and the alluvial banks of the tidal creeks, the man- 
grove swamps, salt marshes, and flooded rice fields afford feeding 
grounds to innumerable waders. 

The diversified aspect of the country should give good 
2 epi for coop ea the distribution of species, as affected by 
physical conditions, Beginning from the sea, the first aspect is @ 
rocky coast with numerous bays and indentations, fringed with 
cocoanut gardens and tidal estuaries, bordered by mangrove swamps 
and mud banks. Immediately above the sea beach succeeds a belt 
of low, rugged, laterite capped hills, and rocky plateaus for'the most 
part bare, or but semen clothed with low thorny bushes, intersected 
at irregular intervals by the deep precipitous ravines cut by the 
tidal rivers. Here with the exception of the village sites, which 
are more or less well covered with leafy trees, there is little or no 
verdure, and cultivation is chiefly confined to the alluvial banks of 
the rivers. Further inland, the country becomes more elevated, the 
hills more undulating and more thickly covered with brushwood and 
eta trees. Well shaded villages and Inxuriant groves are 

otted about, and the laterite is gradually replaced by trap. Lastly, 
the Sahyddri mountains rise abruptly from the low lands at their 
base, with innumerable spurs and slopes richly clad with evergreen 
forest. 

With so many and varied features, and with an elevation 
ranging from the sea level to upwards of 3000 feet, much diversity 
of animal forms and species might naturally be expected. The 
waders, swimmers, divers, and generally eraaktaie all the aquatic 
and oceanic species are restricted to the coast and the broad tidal 
estuaries, extending inland only so far as the tidal wave exerts its 
influence up the various rivers. On the other hand, the birds of 
prey, with the exception of the fishing eagles, the pigeons, doves, 
and the great majority of the perchers, range throughout the 
district from the coast to the Sahyadri hills. .Amongst these are a 
few, whose habitat lies only in the higher ranges of the Ghits, and 

er species approach the coast only where spurs of the Sahyadris 
stretch, in a line of unbroken forest, westwards to the sea, 

Though, compared with the northern Konkan and the Habs) 
territory onthe north, and with Sdvantvadi, Goa, and Kanara on the 
south, the Ratnagiri district presents a decidedly denuded appearance, 
till, aa regards its ornithology, it is essentially a forest tract ; 
and the prevailing species of birds are such as might be expected 
sn a humid well-wooded forest country, rather than m bare open 

lains, such as are seen to the east of the Sahyddri range. Of this 
the following are prominent instances. The common Ratnigiri 
paroquet is the Rose-headed species, Pal@ornis purpureus, the Rose- 





ringed Paroquet, Palcornis torqustus, being comparatively a scarce 
bird. Similarly, the common dove of the district is the Spotted Dove, 


Turtur suratensis, replacing entirely the Little Brown Dove, Turtur 
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part replaces the Common Myna, Acridotheres tristis, an the 
Red-whiskered Bulbul, Otocompsa fuscicandata, (Jerd. 460, bis) is 
almost equally as common in the well wooded tracts as the Madras 


cambayensis, ‘The Jungle Myna, Acridotheres fusens, in gr 








Bulbul, Molpastes hwmorrhons. Passing over the Sahyadri range 
into the Sitirn. district, even within a a miles of the watershed 
the reverse is clearly seen. The species mentioned a8 common in 
Ratnigiri, are on the eastern side of the hills restricted to the 

immediate neighbourhood and the well wooded slopes and spurs of 
the Sahyadri range. Further east, these species are entirely replaced =~ 





c 


ie by the Rose-ringed Paroquet, the Little Brown Dove, the Common 
a Myna, and the plainer coloured Madras Bulbul, Many similar 
* instances might be adduced. Numerous species, such as the Common. 
a Green Barbet, the Southern Yellow Tit, the White-winged Ground 
+ Thrush, the Green Bulbul, and other forest-loving birds are common 
u throughout the Ratndgiri district, On the other hand, birds which 


more or less exclusively affect dry open plains, such as Sand GTOURs= || 
| Courier plover, Bustard, and others are either unknown, or so rare 
as to be seldom seen, Fs 





. In the subjoined list of species the scientific names are,as farag = 
-. can be ascertained, those fixed by the latest authority,’ and in each 
Ps instance the number, according to Jerdon’s Birds of India, is added — 
for convenience of reference, Species separated since the publication — 
y of that work are marked by the addition of bis, ter, or qitater to 
Or the number given to the species, most nearly resembling them, The 
list containing 255 species must be more or less incomplete. But — 
it is believed that, as far as it e3, it will be found accurate. All 
species of doubtful occurrence have been excluded and separately 
enumerated. 5 , 


-Rarrores. This order is represented hy four species of Vultures, threa 

f Falcons, one Hawk, fiye Eagles, one Buzzard (Poliornis), two | 
Harriers, two Kites, and nine Owls. The true Buzzards have no 
representatives. The above are all that can at present be said 
with certainty to occur. But when the hicher ran ges of the Sahyidri 
hills have been more thoroughly explored, it is probable that other 
species will have to be added. Many birds of prey are Tare and 
occasional visitants, living in the most inaccessible lnils and densest 
forests, seen with difficulty, and with stil] greater difficulty obtained { 
for examination. 


> 
ad 
F Pulturider, fam.—Vourrorms,—The Indian King or Black Valiure, Otogena 





calyns, (Scop. Jerd, 2), 13 occasionally but rarely seen. It, ig not 
known to breed within the limits of the district. 

The Long-hilled Brown Vulture, Gyps indicus, (Scop, Jord, 4), which 
will probably prove to be the paler variety or western form of 
G. indicus, separated by Mr. Hume as G. pallescens, is plentiful in 
the large fishing villages on the coust, and may always be seen 
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feeding in company with the white-backed vulture. All along the 
sonst are many breeding places, rocky cliffs and bluff headlands, 
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wuch as this bird delights in. It seems to be a nena resident, 
but its nest has not yet been discovered. 


. ‘The White-backed Vulture, Pseudogyps bengalensis, (fm. Jerd. 5), 


is by fur the commonest vulture in the district, and is universally 
distributed. It breeds from December to February on the 
tops of lofty mango, silk cotton,’ and other trees, generally in 
thick groves. The nests are large stick platforms with a slight, 
eeresrion lined with green mango leaves. A single white egg 
is laid, Averaging 3:12 2:5 inches. These vultures usually bold 
in small colonies, two or three nesta being often found on ono 
tree. If their nests are invaded, they make no attempt to defend 
their young. 


“The White Scavenger Vulture, Neophron ginginianns, (Dand. Lath.), 


N, perenopterus (Lin. Jerd. 6), the Dirt Bird or Pharaoh's Chicken, 
is seen in pairs here and-there thronghont the district, but is by no 
means plentiful. They breed at the eame time and often in 
company with, and on the same tree as, the white-backed vulture, 
appearing to be on the best of terms with their neighbours, each 
king an interest in the other's concerns. They usually pe Beate 
eggs, greyish white, more or less thickly blotched and speckled with 
dingy red. Konkani Mardthas call all vultures gidh, but dignify 
the dirt bird or scavenger with the more aristocratic name of pandri 
ghitr, white kite. 





Fam.—Fatcontpe, Sub-Fam,—Fa.coxtxz.—The Perigrine Faleon 


or Bhyri, Falco perigrinns, (mel. Jerd. 8), is, iia the cold 
weather, occasionally seen on the coast, and on rocky islands 
off the mainland, such as Suvarndurg fort. Here, os elsewhere, 
itis a rare bird. | 


The Red-headed Merlin or Turumti, Chiquera faleo, (Daud, Jerd. 16), 


is also rare, but is said to be a permanent resident. It is 
comparatively common in the adjoining Satara district, where in 


* January and February it breeds on mango and tamarind trees, 


laying from three to four eggs. These faleons are, when building, 
extremely noisy and vicious, attacking all intruders, such as 
crows and kites, with the greatest audacity. 


The Kestrel, Cerchneis tinnunculus, (mel. Jerd. 17), makes its 


appearance in small parties in October, at the beginning of the cold 
weather, and leaves about the middle of March. Itis not so 
plentiful in this district as in the Deccan plains. 


me + Lloyd in his general Konkan list gives in addition to the 


the Shahin, Faleo perigrinator, (Sund. Jord. 9), and the 
Laggar, Faleo jugger, (Gray. Jerd. 11), and in all probability 
they are to be found in this district; but the writer, having failod 
as yet to obtain spevimens, has omitted them from the local list of 
faleons. 


Sub-Fom.— Acciriretxa.—The Shikra, Astar badius, (mel. Jerd. 23), 


is universally distributed and a permanent resident, breeding in 
March and April, usually laying in a very loosely constructed stick 
nest four pure unspotted eggs of a greenish white. No other hawk 





! BRombax malabaricum, 


# 
Accipitrina, 





The Crested Hawk-Engle, Limnadtus Cirrhatus, (Gmel. Jerd. 35), 


- December and continues up to the end of April. They begin 


The Osprey, Pandion haliadins, (Jeri. 40), is common on the large 


ar ee 
is known with certainty to visit the district. It is possible that , 
the Besra Sparrow Hawk, Accipiter virgatus, is Jerd. 25), . \ 
occurs in the higher Sahydédri ranges. A strnee er from a party 

of European Sparrow Hawks, Accipiter nisus, (Lin. Jord. 24), may 
also now and th en have been seen in the cold weather; but there = | 
is as yet no authentic record of its appearance. P 





Sub-Fam,— Aquiinz.—The Dwarf or Booted Eagle, Hicraitus 


"ria (Gmel. Jerd, 31), is rare. Specimens have been obtained » 
y the writer in the Dapoli and Chiplun sub-divisions, __ 





is by far the, commonest eagle in the district, and iB 
universally distributed from the sea coast to the foot of tha 
Sahyidris. Very destructive to poultry yards, it preys also on 
bush quail and has been seen pursuing green pigeon unsuccessfully 
from tree to tree. It also attacks and kills small snakes, 
though this latter occupation is probably exceptional. It is — 
usually alone. The breeding season opens about the latter end of 
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building early in December, taking like the Shikra a very lone _ 
time about ‘their work. Spuriig Reondirrs finished, ea foun mt | 
some weeks before any eggs are laid. The nest is always | 
placed on the fork of a tree, high up, and is a large loose 
structure of sticks, lined throughout with green mango leaves. A | 
mango tree is usually chosen for the nest and it is noticeable that 
although there may be numbers of Pariah Kites, Milvns govin 
Brihmani Kites, Haliastur indus, and other Raptores in the 
neighbourhood, the particular clump of trees chosen by the pair 

of created hawk eagles is held by them as their exclusive proper 
and no trespassers are allowed to build anywhere near, The onl: 
exception to this, ever observed by the writer, was a pair of brown 

fish owls, who had reared a pair of young ones in a hole ina tree | 
adjoining the tree containing the eagle's nest. The owls, boing 





hidden by day, perhaps escaped the tyrant’s notice. eagles. 
make no attempt to actively defend either young or eggs from | 
human invaders, and appear to desert, their nests, not A when | 
robbed of eggs, but even if only looked at and examined before an 

egg has been laid. A single egg only islaid. Ont of twelve nests 
found by the writer with eggs or young, no instance occurred of 
more. The eggs are greenish white and devoid of gloss, showing 
a beautiful pale green lining when held up to the light. The 
average measurement of seven eggstaken by the writer was 2-65 
by 191, The natives call this eagle the Shenderi ghar, in allusion 
to its conspicuous black crest. 


—_—_—__ 
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The Lesser Indian Harrier Eagle, Spilornis melanotis, (Jerd. 39, - 


fis), replaces in this district its well known and lar r congener 
the Crested Serpent Eagle, Spilornis cheela. (Jerd. 39). It is 
sparingly distributed throughout the district, generally frequenting 


hill sides and low brushwood, and is soliary in its habits. It 
i Site rmanent resident, and breeds in the hot weather. Itia_ 
by Konkani Marith4s mis-called Mhorangi ghdr, & nang een 
applies more properly to the’ Crestless Hawk Engle, Nisndts 
ae (Jerd. 33). Snakes, lizards, and frogs form te dia 
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tidal creeks and estuaries, where fish are plentiful. Of “oe | 
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building nothing is known. Itis often seen in company with 
the next species, 
The Greybacked Sea Eagle, Haliattus lencogaster, (Gmel. Jerd. 43), 
is found all down a seaboard of the distr pee for «a on 
| miles up the larger tidal rivers. It is a permanent resident, and 
breeds regularly year after year in the same nest in November and 
December. The nests are huge stick platforms five feet or more 
‘in diameter. They lay two white eggs, measuring about 3x 2°06 
a inches. At all times, whether breeding or not, the nests are the 





homes and head-quarters of the sen eagles. Here they always 
return after each sas search of food, and here also, both in and 
if below the nest may be found the débris of their meals, snake bone 
and skins, fish bones, and occasionally, as the poultry keepers in 
the fishing villages well know, half-eaten domestic fowls. The 
ground below an old nest is always covered with a thick layer of 
bleached bones. They do not appear to be very particular in their 
choice of a building site. eee tere tree with a strong horizontal 
branch suits their purpose. Sometimes they buildin the mango 
trees, which shade the fisherman's huts, and sometimes in cocoanut 
gardens, though never on cocoanut trees. One pair has for many 
years past occupied a gigantic nest in a banyan tree, overhanging 
the sea wall of the picturesque old island fort of Suvarndurg. No 
more than one pair of adult birds is ever seen at this fort, and the 
young birds are, as soon as they can shift for themselves, probably 
driven off to seek fresh hunting grounds. The eagles usually 
i hunt in couples, making short trips up and down the coast, beating 
up the ialiowe water on the sea-shore in quest of food. Both 
a perched and on the wing, they utter a lond, clear, resonant 
far-reaching cry. The native local name is Kakant. 

Major Lloyd gives as Konkan species the following eagles: The 
Spotted Hisgie. Aguila clauga (Pall. Jerd. 28); the Fawny 
Eagle or Wokhab, Aguila vindhiana (Frankl. Jord. 29); the 

Black ieee Neopus malaiensis, (Reinwardt, Jerd. 32); the 

Grestless Hawk Eagle, Nisattus bonelli, (Tem. Jerd. 33); the 

Common Serpent Engle, Circaétus gallicus, (Gml. Jerd. 38) ; 

and the Crested Serpent Eagle, Spilornis cheela, (Daud. Jerd. 

39). Any or all of these may occur in the Ratnagiri district, but 

they have not hitherto been recorded as found in any particular 

locality within the limits of the district. It may be observed 

: that in all probability the Crested Serpent Eagle, or Harrier 

|| Eagle, Spilornis cheela, is replaced not only in Ratnagiri, but 
; throughout the Konkan by the smaller race, Spilornis melanots 
(Jerd. 39 bis), above described." 

Sub-Fam. —Bureostx.— The White-eyed Buzzard, Poliornis teesa, 
(Frankl. Jerd. 49), bas been obtained in the south and in Ratnigiri 
by Dr. Armstrong, and in Dépoli by the writer, but it appears to be 
scarce everywhere. ; 

The Pale Harrier, Circus macrourus, (5. G. Gm, Jord. 51), 18 
abundant everywhere in the cold season. They come in October 
just when the Southern Crown Crest, Spizalauda malabarica, 




















T Since the above was written a specimen of Spilornia cheela has been obtained in 
Avantvadi, 
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Buteonina, 


Milvine, 


Strigide, 
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(Jerd. 765 Wis), and the Little Finch Lark, Pyrrhalanda ¢ 


Fam.— Sreiia. — The Indian Screech Owl 
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(Jerd, 760), are rearing their young broods on the bare rocky 


plateans thinly covered with coarse grass. Numbers of young 


nestling larks, ill-hidden from their keensighted enemies, 


destroyed by the harriers. By day they hunt either singly or in 
pairs, beating silently over plain and hillside for young birds 
lizards, mice, and locusts. By night they gather in: lasso pastime: 
sting on the ground, often under cover of long gras 
Montague’s Harrier, Circns cineraceus (Mont. Jerd. 52), proba bl) 
visits the district in the cold season, but has not yet been obtained 








occasionally found in the cold weather, but is not common. | 
Sub-Fam—Mutvisa.—The Maroonbacked or Brahmani Kite, Haliastar 


(Lin. Jerd. 54), is also 


indus, (Bodd, Jerd. 55), is comparatively common on the const, but 
is not often seen ery or _ any Seen? from re agalton 
appear to be its chief food. It breeds from Jannary to April, Un 
ihe aoaet cocoanut palms are their favourite site. Inland they 
choose any large available tree, ocgasionally mangrove trees in 
mnd swamps, They usnally iny two “ees, white minutely speckled 
with reddish brown. They desert ir nests on very small 
provocation, and at once begin building a fresh. They never make — 
any active defence of young or eggs, but if their nest be invaded, fly 
round overhead in short circles. Once when the writer's birdnester 
had climbed a tree to examine one of their nests, an unfortunate 
screech owl, Strix javanica, flew innocently out of an adjoining tree, 
and was at once attacked with the greatest ferocity by both the 
parent kites, who vented their wiike on it by swooping at it, and 
striking viciously at its back, pulling ont handfuls of feathers. 
The kites did not pursue the owl far, and their victim escaped a 
‘sadder and a wiser’ bird. The Konkani name for this kite is 
tambadi mhorangi, 


The Pariah Kite, Milvns govinda, (Sykes, Jerd. 56), is too 


well known to need description. No village is without them 
and all the natives have a wholesome hatred of them, for they 
do without doubt kill chickens, especially when they have young. 
They breed in January, February, and March, choosing any 
high tree, but generally a mango, and making the usual por 
platform lined with rags and leaves. Two is the normal number 
of eggs, and the eggs vary greatly in colour, shape, and size, the 
commonest type bemg a dingy white ground thickly blotched at 
the larger end with red. They defend their eggs and young with 
great vigour, and the robbing of their nests is at all times a 
perilous undertaking. They dash at the intruder who climbs the 
tree, one on either side of him, flying opposite ways, striking at 
him as ney rush past with wings and i haa Considerable nerve 
la requ to repel these attacks, exper inlly when, as nsuall 
happens, the tree is a difficult one to climb, and the hindinaskaah? 
time is fully occupied in keeping his own balance. Pariah kites 
are called ghar or Kobadi gahr by the Konkanis. _ | 


Jerd. 60), is found here and there throughout : the ‘Tietrict, bot 
ae Sage ee “gore nocturnal in its habits, and Wiles 
# Ay in holes of decay “ Panis ae ae 

Desath ber acd January yed trees and buildings. It breeds in 
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The Brown Wood Owl, Syrninm indrani, (Sykes. Jerd. 63), has 
been procured by Dr. Armstrong at Fanasgaon in the Devgad 

subdivision. It appears to be rare, and has not been ol 1 in 
the northern portion of the district where the next species, the 
mottled wood owl, is comparatively common. 

The Mottled Wood Owl, Syrnium ocellatum, (Less. Jerd. 65), is found 
in the northern sub-divisions of Khed and Dépoli and Sanga- 
meshvyar, and Vakigned elsewhere, in suitable localities. Asa rule 








it does not affect heavy forest, preferring mango clumps on the 
outskirts of villages. It is less common near the coast than inland. 


+ 


They nest in January and February in holes and depressions of 


trees, ten feet or so from the ground, a ig very sph 
creamy white eggs. The young, if taken from the nest, become 
very gentle and good tempe and will with great gu 

devour lizards, grasshoppers, and cockroaches, Dogs are their 
greatest aversion. Whenever a dog enters a room or tent where 
are captive owls, the birds out all their feathers and lower 






their heads like angry turkeycocks, snapping their mandibles . 


with great rapidity, and pretending to be very bold. They also 
readily learn to distinfruish friends from strangers, and will snap 
and show evident signs of alarm on the appearance of a strange 
face. Entirely nocturnal, they take little notice of anything 
that happens by day- In confinement their wingjbones become 
very brittle, oat liable to fracture and dislocation. 
The Rock Horned Owl, Bubo bengalensia, (Frankl. Jerd. 69), is 
found amongst rocky cliffs overhanging tidal crecks and mountain 
streams, and is rather common. leas primal dates on trees ag 
well as on rocks, though when disturbed from a tree it always flies 
to the rocks. It comes out directly the sun is down, and is always 
on the alert and easily disturbed in the day time. Tt has a 
deep dissyllabic hoot, which may bes labled hoo! hoo! the last 
syllable being prolonged. Kats, lizards ; and crabs are ita chief 
food. The writer has seen one feeding on the remains of a pea- 
fowl, which he had wounded the evening before, but owing to 
the darkness, was unable to recover. It breed in January or 





February on the ground, making no nest, but scooping out a hole 
in the earth usually under cover of a projecting boulder or mee 
of rock, laying three or four, rarely five, round white ¢ggs of th 
nsual owl type. 

The Brown Fish Owl, Ketapa ceylonensis, (Gmel. Jerd. 72), is 
common throughout the district. It affects thick forests and 
lofty trees always near water. Fish and crabs form its chief 
food. They thrive well in confinement, and will eat raw or cooked 
meat, the former by preference, as well as fish. They drink water 

dgreatly enjoyabath, This fish owl andthe rock horned 





freely anc tly € 
owl are both called Auman by the nhtives of the Konkan, the term 


Ghiibad being usually applied to the ecreech owl and the hooting 
or mottled wood ow hey breed from January to March in holes 
and depressions of trees, at no great height from the ground, laying 
usually twoeggs. The nests have no lining, but are usually strewn 
with powdered bark, The ery of this ow! isa long deep aspirated 
sigh, excessively human in its intonation. To those unaccustomed 


; to it, and by nature superstitions, this repulsive laugh, as Tickell 
. describes it, when heard close overhead in the dead of night, is 
; an alarming sound, 
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Birda, 
Strigide, 


The Grass Owl, Strix candida, (Tick, Jord. 
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Bruce's Scops Owl, Scops brucii, (Hume. Jerd. 74 sept), has been 
ruce's Sco Soops + iC Bais 


obtained by the writer at Khed, and will p 
elsewhere, but it appears to be rare. 


The Malabir Scops Owl, Scops malabaricus, (Jerd. 70. quater), 


a curious little horned owl, is throughout the distriet found: 
thick groves and cocoanut gardens. The natives call it Kula, 
an imitation of its low soft call. It is strictly nocturnal ever 
appearing until after sundown. By day it Indes m he of 
decayed trees, and occasionally in crevices of dry wells. It is 
usually seen in pairs. They nest in January in holes of trees, 
laying three or four glossy white eggs almost spherical. Unlike 
other allied species, they are extremely gentle and timid, and if 
caught on their nests, make no attempt to retaliate by pecking or 
clawing. The young birds have a prey tinge all over their plumage, 
which turns with age to rufous. 





The Spotted Owlet, Carme brama, (Tem. Jerd. 76), the well 


known pingla of the Deccan, has been obtained by Dr, stro 
at the Fonda pass, and om one occasion by the writer in the _ 
Dipoli sub-division. Its occurrence jn these localities is perhaps 
exceptional, as it does not Be techs have been found elsewhere. 
The spotted owlet is plentiful in the west of Sdtaira, and may here 
and there extend itself down the western slopes of the Sahyddris. 
From the base of the Sabyadris to the sea it appears to be almost 
entirely replaced by the next species. . 


The Malabar Owlet, Glancidium malabaricum, (Ply. Jerd. 78), is found in 


a form pronounced by Mr. Hume to be intermediate between Athene 
malabaricum and Athene radiatum, the Jungle Owlet, and almost as 
near the latter aa the former. It is plentifully distributed, and in 
the northern sub-divisions appears almost entirely to replace the 
Spokes Owlet, pingla, Athene brama (Tem.), so common in the 
ac Joining district of Sitdra. The Malabar owlct is a lively little 
bird, and diurnal in its habits, flying from tree to tree, and uttering 
its clear tremulous whistling call at intervals throughont the day. 
It seldom hides itself in holes of trees, except during the breeding 
season, March and April, when it lays three or four round white 
eggs, undistingnishable from those of the pi ing species. When 
caught or wounded it is extremely vicious, defending itself with 
its sharp claws with much vigour. The writer has seen this 
bird fly ont from a tree in the full blaze of the morning sun, and 
make an unsuccessful swoop at a wounded tree-warbler, which 
had just been shot and was fluttering slowly to the ground. 
This species is a the natives called iuiruz, a term also applied to 
the little Seops Owl, hula, in the Deccan. — A 


In his list of Konkani owls, Major Lloyd includes the Indian Scops 
. 5 


Owl, Scops pennatus, (Hodg. Jerid. 74). This speci sania ace 
be entirely replaced in Ratnagiri by the Malabér Scops, Word. 78 
quat.) The Jungle Owlet, Glaucidium radiatam, (Tick, Jerd. 77) 
g also given ag Konkan bird. As before mentioned, the owlet 
found in Ratnigiri has been pronounced to be the Malabér Owlet, 
Athene malabaricum, (Jord. 78), or more strictly a form intermediate 
between Athene malabaricum and Athene radiatum. La be 


61); the Du: lord 
id sii Coens (Lath. Jerd, 70); i 4 io Pee ee 
Wi, InOX sontellatus, (ital, Jerd, 81). 1 Lid. , 
seen in Ratnéciri. (Hag. Jerd. 81), have not hitherto been 
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The large and various order of the Perchers comprising the 
swallows, goatsuckers, bee-eaters, rollers, kingfishers, hornbills, 
parrots, woodpeckers, barbets, cuckoos, honeysuckers, hoopoes, 
shrikes, minivets, drongos, flycatchers, thrushes, babblers, bulbuls, 
orioles, robins, chats, wrenwarblers, treewarblers, magne? pipits, 
tits, crows, magpies, starlings, weaver-birds, amadavads, sparrows, 
buntings, finches, and larks are fairly represented both in species 
and individuals. From the coast to the Sahyédri hills, perchers of all 
kinds flourish in abundance. The various aspect of the district and 
its irregular configuration afford ample means for the wants and 
peculiarities of the different families included in this order. 





Tribe — FISSIROSTRES. 


Fam.—THirvsvimis.—Swallows, Martins, and Swifts, especial! 
the first and Inst, are plentiful throughout the district, and 
particularly so on the sea coast. The natives apply the term 
pakoli to all the Hirundinids indiscriminately. 

Sub-Fam.—Hevspixins.—The Common Swallow, Hirundo rustica, 
(Lin. Jerd, 82), is not a permanent resident and as far as is known 
does not breed in the district. It is therefore less often seen than 
its congeners. It appears in the cold weather in great numbers 
and leaves about the middle of March. 

The Wiretailed Swallow, Hirundo filifera, (Steph. Jerd. 84), is a 
permanent resident, though sparingly distributed. They breed in 
rocks overhanging streams, onder bridges and culverts, making a 
beautiful cup nest lined with feathers, laying two or three delicate 
white eggs spotted with red, and when fresh shewing a pink tinge. 

The Redrumped or Mosque Swallow, Hirundo erythropygia, (Sykes. 
Jerd. 85), is the common swallow of the district, found plentifully 
in all parts, both inland and on the coast. They make retort-shaped 
mud nests under the eaves of buildings, under ledges of rocks and 
other similar places. The interiors of ruined fort buildings are 
an especially favourite place with them, The nests are usually 
single. These swallows appear to breed only in the hot weather, 
but nests in a more or less complete state of preparation are found 
all the year round. The theory is, that ‘the long retort-shaped 
nesta well lined with feathers are built as winter residences, and 
the less developed ones as breeding places."' This is perhaps 
borne out by the fact, more than once noticed by the writer, that t 
winter nesta of this species are used as roosting places by the Indian 
Swift, Cypselus affinis. 

The fave Crag Martin, Ptyonoprogne concolor, (Sykes. Jerd. 90), 
is fount eoringly all down the coast. They breed in the hot 
weather, making a beautiful cup nest lined with feathers under the 
ledges of rocks overhanging the sea shore, laying three or four white 
eggs minutely speckled with brown. These nesta are always found 
single. No other martins are known to occur, though probably, 
daring the cold weather, the Mountain Crag Martin, Ptyonoprogne 
rupestris, visits the higher Sahyadri ranges. 
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Sub-Fam.—Crrsetis2.—The Common Indian Swift, Cypselus affinis, 


Gray. Jerd. 100), is plentifully distributed, being especially 
Saute about the roc eae head-lands. Numbers breed bcs 
year, during April and May, in the rocks at the base of the sea ul 
of the island fort of Suvarndurg. They are gregarious in their habits 


and a dozen or more nests may be fonnd all joined together in ~ 


clusters, 





The nests, and especially the ontermost ones of the group, though 


they look very untidy and unfinished, are ly made. The 
tiatesiale used are grass and feathers, stuck ther with gluten, 


the latter shewing more in the lining than outside, and giving the 


interior a very sticky - The entrance tothe nests is 
usually at thet top iitoagh & narrow crevice left unattached to the 
rock. The eggs, usually three to a nest, are a delicate white, very 


elongated and transparent. These Swifts use no mud in building 
their nests. 


The Palm Swift, Cypselus batassiensis, (FE. J. Gray. Jerd. 102), is an 
e wift, Cypselus nsis, ( Gray 


inhabitant of this district, although the palmyra tree, : 
flabelliformis, with which it is usually associated, and on which 
alone it is said to nest, is almost unknown. One solitary old 
palmyra, perhaps the only one in the district, stands on the crest of 
the ou overlisn ing the village of Bankot, the northern boundary 
of the district. tn this tree a pair of Palm Swifts were seen to 
roost for several nights running in re and May, but of their 
tiny watch-pocket nest no trace was found. These Swifts have 
also been seen and taken at various times of the year in cocoanut 
gardens at Ratnagiri, where no palmyra palms are found. 


The Edible Nest Swiftlet or Salangane, Collocalia unicolor, (Jerd. 103), 


is, 05 Jerdon hag stated, found on some rocks rising out of the sea, 
about twelve miles off the port of Vengurla. 


The Vengurla swiftlets breed in March and April, in caverns of 
the bs a stipe 


the nests being made of* inspissated saliva, in 
the form of white gelatine, pure white when fresh, but when 
old, brownish and mixed with extraneous substances. The rock 
on which the nests are found is about four miles long. The 
right of collecting the nests is every year farmed on behalf of 
Government, and for the ten years ending 1877-78, brought an 
average revenue of £2 17s. (Rs, 284). ‘The farm is always taken 
by Goanese and the produce is dried and sent to Goa, The 
average yearly yield is stated to be about 28 pounds, which makes 
the Government royalty about 2s, the pound ; and this estimate is 
probably below the mark. The uantity produced is said, of late 
years, to have greatly fallen off. 5 Sep on what authority is not 
stated, gives the annual produce as a hundredweight. " Under 
any Circumstances the farm must be a profitable one. ing 
to McCulloch,! the common price at Canton for birds’ nests of the 
first sort is £5 18s, 14d. the pound; for the second sortabout £4 14a.; 
and for the third sort about £2 15s. the pound. ‘ 


The Indian Crested Swift, Dendrochelidon coronata, (Tick. Jerd, 104), 


18 distributed throuchont the district, and annea ea | 
common near ae coast as near the Sahyd awe be cy, 
ermanent resident. According to Mr H thi Aiea 
lecho breeds from April to June on bare decd tre neers of 
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trees, laying a single elongated white egg. The nest is ‘a + 
shallow half Sedo fosoin er of thin flakes of bark, gumme 
paceman ne the birds’ own saliva against the side of ao tiny 
sarah branch. Ap nest is nowhere more crap gas = 
thickness, 1s at most } inch deep in the deepest part, and can be 
exactly covered by a half peony, The parent bird, thongh 
slender, is fully ten inches in length, and consequently the bird, 
when sitting across the nest and the tiny branch to which it is 
attached, completely hides the nest, and no one would suspect 
that there was any nest at all." The writer has not found 
any nests of this species? 

Fam.—Caremutows.—The Jungle Nightjar, Caprimulgus indicus, 
(Lath. Jerd. 107), This species of goatsucker having the tarsus 
feathered appears to be rare, A single specimen was obtained by 
the writer in a thick grove near Guhaigur. It was, contrary to 
the usual habits of the family, found perched high in ao tree after 
the sun was well up. 

The Common Indian Nightjar, Caprimulgus asiaticus, (Lath. Jerd, 
112), is common wherever there is aaa forest to give 
cover by day. It is very plentiful on the hillsides overhanging 
ribaterd bank of the Kelsi creek in the Daépoli sub-division, 
which are covered with thick scrub brushwood. Here any evening 
after sunset, g numbers of these birds may be seen, hunting 
noiselessly a few feet above the bushes, after the various moths 
and insects that fill the air, Perching at short intervals on the 
bare ground, they utter their well known cry, which has been 
aptly compared to the sound made by a stone seudding over 
ice. The native name for this and other species of goatsuckers 
1s Ath. 

Franklin's Nightjar, Caprimulgus monticolus, (Frankl. Jerd. 114)+ 
a larger # : ae at once distinguishable from ita lia ere by 
its cefeathaced tarsus, and wholly white outer tail feathers, is 
nerhaps equally common, at any rate in the north of the district. 
iA addition to the above species, it is probable that Sykes 
Nightjar, Caprimulgus marathensis (Sykes, Jerd. 113), inhabits 
the Sahyddri forests. The latter ae ae as well as the Nilghiri 
Nightjar, Caprimulgus kelaarti, (Blyth, Jerd. 108), is included in 
Major Lloyd's list of Konkan birds. 

Fam.—Merorivz.— The Common Indian Bee-eater, Merops viridis, 
(Lin. Jerd. 117), is plentifully distributed throughout the district. 
In the day time it is usually seen alone or in small parties. Taking 
up a position on a branch or stalk of coarse grass, it makes 
frequent short allies after its imsect prey, returning with the 
utmost regularity to the same perch, time after time, for hours 
together, In the evening the bee-eaters of one locality all gather 
together, and after disporting themselves for some time in one 
large flock, retire to roost night after night in the same trees, 
The local Mardétha name for this bird is seats kirli. No other 
species of bee-eater has been recorded from Ratnagiri. The 
writer has, however, received specimens from Sdvantvadi of the 


1 Hume's Nesta and Eggs of Indian Birds, 92 


ee fea have boon observed in Ratndgiri, but the Alpine Swift, Cypsclas 
ale ised | 9), has been obtaiued in Savantvad., 
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Bluetailed Beo-eater, Merops lana (Lin. Jerd. 118). 
Major Lloyd mentions the Chesnutheaded Bee-eater, Merops 
Swinhoii, (Hume. Jerd. 119), as found in the southern district 
of the Konkan, while Mr. Fairbank says it is found on the hillsin 
the Goa and Savantvadi forests. 


Fam.—Coractapz.—The Indian Roller, tés or dhdu, Coracias indica 
(Lin. Jerd. 123), ig the only species of roller found. Though 
nowhere very plentiful, and not often seen near “the coast, a 
few birds are always found about well-wooded inland villages. 
Mr. Fairbank describes this species as a cold weather visitant 
leaving the Maratha rg Ba March, and Major Lloyd calls it a 
winter visitant to the Konkan. The writer is inclined to think 
that the roller is in many cases a permanent resident, He has had 
no opportunities of verifying this during the rainy months. But 
in the Khed sub-division m the latter part of March, he has 
found several nests with fresh eggs, and it is clear that the young 
broods from these nests would not have been ready for a long 
migratory flight before the middle or end of May, if so soon. 
Captain G. F. L. Marshall, R.E., in his ‘ Birds Nesting in India" 
enters the Indian roller’s breeding season as from the latter end 
of March to the first half of June, while another observer, Mr. 
F. R. Blewitt, has found eggs in July.) The nests mentioned above 
would therefore acoee to have been exceptionally early, and birds 
breeding later would have to defer their migration till after the 
burst of the rains. In the western districts of Sdtdira, the writer 
has also observed no very appreciable diminution in the number 
of rollers up to the end of April. The roller breeds in holes of 
decayed cocoanut, mango, silk-cotton and other trees, laying, as 

a rule, four very glossy broad oval eggs. The nests have usually 
no lining of grass or feathers, but are simply covered over with 
powdered bark. | 

Foam, — Hatcroxtpz.— The Brownheaded Kingfisher, Pelargopsis 
ier (Pearson, Jerd. 127), commonly called the Storkbilled 

ingfisher, has been obtained at Rijipur, and has also been 
noticed at Ratnagiri, but is rare. . 

The Whitebreasted Kingfisher, Halcyon smyrneusis, (Lin. Jer 
129), is widely distributed ; but eudividualeave noraeae 
scarce, It is more often found near small woodland streama 
than in large tidal creeks, and unlike other kingfishera, is often 
an perched in dry brushwood ata considerable distance from 
water. me 

The Whitecollared Kingfisher, Haleyon chloris, (Bod. Jerd.. 12 
The occurrence of this bird on the west Mer of aaa 
unexpected. Hitherto, according to Mr. Hume, it has been 
known to occur only in the Sunderbands, and thence down 
the Burman and yan const, and at the Andaman islands 
The writer found a small colony of these birds at Kelsi in the 
Dapoli sub-division, settled near the village, in # mangrove 
swampon the banks of a small tidal croek, They have alge 
been found in 4 similar situation in Ratnagiri; and further shake h 
may lead to their discovery in other parts of the district, Thea 
whitecollared kingfisher never pounces, but catches small crabs 

and mollusces out of the mud, preferring this to deepwater-fishing 


* Nests and Eggs of Indian Birds, A. 0, Hume, 104. 
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Tt has a peculiar shrill call, which it utters both when perched Chapter IL 
and on the wing. Its nest has not yet been discovered. Production, 
The Common Indian Kingfisher, Alcedo bengalensis, (Gmel. Jerd. Birds. 


134), is one of the commonest birds in the district. It swarms Halcyonida, 
on all the tidal creeks, in lagoons and mangrove swamps, and =~ 
every little pond or large well is temanted by a pair or more of 
these industrious little fishermen. It is abundant also on the sea 
coast, wherever a rocky beach or cavernous cliff affords a perch, 
from whence to pounce on its finny prey. They breed in holes of 
river banks in the hot weather, but the nests are placed so far 
in, and the mouths of the holes are so small that they are difficult 
to obtain. 

The Pied Kingfisher, Ceryle rndis (Zin. Jerd. 136), is alao common, 
but not nearly so plentiful as the last. It seems to be more a 
freshwater species than most other kingfishers, and is loess 
often seen in tidal waters than in fresh inland rivers. It is 
particularly abundant on the Krishna and other Deccan rivera, 
where it becomes exceedingly familiar, diving with the utmost 
unconcern amongst the crowds of bathers and clothes-washers 
who frequent the steps on the banks. The Konkani Maratha 
name for all kingfishers is disa. Major ces Per enters the 
Threetoed Kingfisher, Ceyx tridactylus, (Pall. Jerd. 133), a9 o 
Konkan species only met with near secluded forest streams, If it 
-oceurs in Ratnégiri, as is probable, it must be a rare bird. 


Fam.—Bvcesotinz.—The Great Hornbill, Dichoros cavatns, (Shaw — Bucerotide. 
Jerd, 140). The eccentricities of this bird ; the imprisoning of 
the brooding female in a hole of a tree, with mud plastered round 
so as to leave only a small opening ; its paintbrush with an 
inexhaustible supply of yellow oil paint, with which it performs 
its toilet by decorating various parts of its plumage; its lond 
braying call and extraordinary vs bana are well “known. 
According to Jerdon, Goa is the northern limit of its distribution. 
It is, however, found thronghont the Ratnagiri district, and at 
least in the south of Koliba. Asa rule, this species keeps to the 
slopes of the Sahyidris and the well wooded low lands at their 
base, It is more rarely found in the neighbourhood of the sea, 
During the cold weather, individuals are often seen at Dapoli, 
and at this period they appear to wander far and wide in search 
of the ripe berries and fruits, which form their staple food. Like 
the African species they will kill snakes when they see them. 
They aré usually found in small salure of four to six birds 
occasionally in pairs, but rarely single. née oF more pairs are 
said ta band regularly near Polidpur, in the Mahad sub-division 
of the Koléba district. This and the next species are by Konkani 
Marithda called garud pakshi. 

The Malabér Pied Hornbill, i hina coronata, (Bodd, Jerd. 
141), has been obtained by Dr, Armstrong in the southern 
enb-divisions and it also visita Ratnigiri and Sangameshvar. 
Its habits are ‘similar to the last. It appears not to extend ao far 
north as the great hornbill. Im addition to the above hornbills, 
the Jungle Grey Hornbill, Tockns griseus, (Lath. Jerd. 145), 
has been obtained in tho Savantvidi forests, which probably 
form its northern limit. It has not been recorded from 
Ratnagiri. 
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DISTRICTS. 
Tribe —SCANSORES. 


Fam. — Parrractoz.—The Roseringed Paroqnet, Palwornis — 


torquatus, (Bodd. Jerd. 148),t he common Deccan Bpecies, 18 
sa weed scarce, but widely distributed. Like all other 
paroquets, dt nests in holes of trees during the hot months of 
March and April, laying four or more white glossless eae. 
In the east of Satéra, the natives fancy that individuals of 

cies breeding in banyans and pipals prove better talkers 


than those who nest in mango, tamarind, and other trees. In 


taking young birds from the nest they are always guided by this 
whimeival idee, which does not appear to extend to the Konkan. 
Paroquets are called by the natives kir and popat. In this 
district caged parrots only are called raghu. | 


The Roseheaded Paroqnet, Paloornis purburenus, (Mull. Jerd. 149), 
is the common species of the district, It 1s abundant every 
where from the coast to the Sahyadris, and is very destructive 
to standing crops. Its nest-building and breeding season are the 
same as that of the last species. 








The Bluewinged Paroquet, Paleornis columboides, (Vig. Jerd. 
151), a lovely species with dove grey head and blue vinee found 
only in the Sahyadri forests. 


The Indian Loriquet or Lovebird, Loriculus vernalis, (Sparrm 


Jerd. 153), is plentiful in certain localities, as Dapol and 
Ratnagiri; but seems not to be widely distributed. Duri 
the rainy season they appear at Ratnégiri in large flocks, 
frequenting the banyan trees in fruit, and keeping up continual 
low whistling chirrup. This species is called karta by the 
natives. 


Fam.—Pictoz.—The Yellowfronted Woodpecker, Picns marathensis 


(Lath. Jerd. 160), is not very common, but is occasionally geen in 
thin forest throughout the district. 


The Southern Pigmy Woodpecker, Yungipieus nanus, (Vig. Jenrd, 
164), has been obtained by Dr. Armstrong at Bhivda at an 
elevation of 2000 feet. It has not been recorded from any other 
locality and appears to be rare. 


The Goldenbacked Woodpecker, Chrysocolaptes sultanens, (Hodoe. 
Jerd, 166), a beautiful bird, is found here and there in a aaa 
tracts at the base and on the slopes of the Sahyadris. It is not 
nearly so common as the Smaller Goldenbacked Woodpecker, 
Brachypternus puncticollis, (Math. Jerd. 181). 


The Blackbacked Woodpecker, Chrysocolaptes festi Boodtd, Fe: 
167), the handsomest perhaps of al | the pita te not Mee 
sbout Ratnagiri, being found in the cocoanut gardens near the 
coast, as well as inland. The female, with her bricht orange 
cap-like silk fresh-reeled from the cocoon, is particularly pleasing, 
eras - gaudy, is equally as pretty ag her crimson n-capped 


The Madras Rufous Woodpecker, Micropternus cularis, (Jord. 179° 
has been obtained both in the north bite ae of gh bel 
It affects thick groves and forests, and docs not appear to frequent 
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She Soa remy Seior oe found by the writer had the head § Chapter IL. 
and tail smeared with resin, a fact first brought to notice b andnntic 
Mr. Elliot. | se otice by Production. 
Malherbe's Goldenbacked Woodpecker, Brachypternus puncticollis, me : 
(Malh, Jerd, 181), is the common goldenbacked woodpecker ‘ 
of the district, and is universally distributed, frequenting alike 


It breeds in the hot months of April and May. Major Lloyd also 
includes Brachypternus aurantius (Lin. Jerd. 180), This species 
and Brachypternus puncticollis are very nearly allied, and may 
easily be confounded. Both may meet in the district, but the 
5 yeaa sent from the northern sub-divisions to Mr. Hume were 

prononnced to be typical Brachypternus puncticollis. All 
the specimens collected from the south by Dr. Armstrong are also 
puncticollis, and not awrantius. 


Fam, — Mroarauips.— The Malabir Green Barbet, Megalema Megalamida. 
‘ inornata, ( Wald. Jerd. 193 bis), which differs from the Common 
Green Barbet, Megalema caniceps (Frankl. Jerd. 193), by the 
almost complete absence of the white specks on the tertiaries and 
wing coverts, characteristic of the latter, is during the ramy season 
plentiful at Ratnagiri, and ranges from there to the Sahyadri 
slopes, where its loud familiar call is heard incessantly throughout 
the day. Inthe northern sub-divisions it is restricted to the 
Sahyadri forests, and does not, except perh during the rains, 
yisit the neighbourhood of the coast, Both this andthe next 
species are called koturga by the natives. 
The Small Green Barbet, ong ares viridis, (Bodd, Jerd. 194), 
appears to be confined to the Sahyadri forests, where it is rly 
ntiful with its larger congener, ranging throughout the whole 
ogth of the district. 


The Crimsonbreasted Barbet, Xantholama hoemacephala, (Mill. 
Jord. 197), the little Coppersmith or ftuktuk, is one of the 
commonest birds in the district, and is universally distributed. 
It nests in February and March, excavating holes in decayed trees, 
and laying three or four exceedingly long and cylindrical white 
eos. Major Lloyd includes the Crimsonthroated Barbet, 

Santholeema malabarica (Ilyth. Jerd. 198), as a Konkan Species ; 

but it has not been obtained in Ratnfgiri, although it is found in 

the neighbouring forests of Sdvantviadi. 


the cocoanut gardens on the coast and the inland forest tracts. 











Fam.—Crevtipz.—The Indian Cuckoo, Cuculus micropternus, 
(Gould, Jerd. 203), has been obtained at Ratnagiri, It appears to 
be exceedingly rare. It hasa peculiar call which Jerdon describes 
aaa“ double note of two syllables each, a fine melodions pleasing 
whistle,” and which Tickell likens to a “ double repetition of the 
word cuckoo.” 

The Common Hawk Cuckoo, Hierococeyx varius, (Vall. Jerd. 205), 
has been procured by Dr. Armstrong from the south of the 
district, but also appears to be rare. 





1 Mr. H remarks of some specimens proc red in the north all the district 
shat the sot not typical rig. tee gquilaris, but intermediate between this form 
and M, | ps (Bly. Jerd, 175) 
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The Indian Koel, Eudynamys honorata, (Lin, Jerd. 214), is found 


everywhere, both on the coast and inland. It begins calling at the 
end of May, and continues vocal up to the beginning of July, during 
which time it probably lays its eggs in the nests of late breedis 
crows, Corvus impudicns, According to the natives, the breaking 
out of this usually quict unobtrusive bird into song or whistle 
denotes a prayer for the coming rain, The Koel paar, if ever, 
alights on the ground, and the poor bird, they say, is thua, for a 
great part of the year, deprived of its drinking water, depending 
on the scanty supply of dew collected on the leaves of tho trees. 
Getting very thirsty towards the end of the hot weather, the Koel 
grows querulons and importunate for the coming rain, which shall 
refill the hollows of the trees with pure refreshing water, Several 
other cuckoos probably occur in the district ; but they are shy 
birds and difficult to procure. The Piedcrested Cuckoo, Coccystes 
jacobinus persed oka 212), and the Small Cuckoo, Cuculos polio- 
cephalns (Lath, Jerd, 201), have been found at Devyrukh in the 
Sangameshvar sub-division, The Indian Plaintive Cuckoo, 
Cacomantis passerinns (Vahl, Jerd, 208), should also occur, but no 
specimens have been obtained, 


Sub-Fam.—Cextroropixe.—The Common Coucal or Crow-phenzant, 


Centrococeyx rufipennis, (IU. Jerd. 217), is found everyyhere on 
the outskirts of villages, gliding with ‘marvellous case throug 
tangled undergrowth and thick bushes. Its deep mournfal note 
sometimes single, sometimes in a discordant chorns, is to be heard 
at all times of the day. The Konkani name for this bird rs 
kul buna. 





The Southern Sirkeer, Taccoena leschenaulti (Less, Jord. 219), a 


eculiar species, with bristly head and bright cherry bill, has 
Fond in the woods onthe slopes of the hill fort of Man fe 
whence the writer obtained two specimens. A single specimen 
also been obtained by Dr. Armstrong from the neighbourhood 
of the A’'mba pass. It isa rare bird, in its habits much like the 
crow pheasant, 





Ty 
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Fom,—Nectartsipg:—The Violetenred Red Honeysucker, Atho- 


pyga vigorsii, (Sykes. Jerd. 226), a beautiful species, is plentiful 
on the western slopes of the Sahyidri range. It is also found 
more sparingly near the coast in cocoanut gardens, 


The Amethyst Honeysucker, Cinnyris Zeylonica (Lin. Jeri, 232), ig 


more widely distributed than the last, and more plentiful. The 
males keep their exquisite plumage throughout the year. Their 
nests are beautiful, hung from the slenderest twigs, and rocked to 
and fro by every breath of wind. The nest is pear-shaped 
narrowing in the middle, with a side entrance shaded by a ped 
overhanging porch. The materials are tho finest grass lined with 
soft down, and the nests are on the ontside prettily decorated with 
chips of wood, spider-webs, dried flowers, cocoons, and anythingelse 
that pleases the fancy of the diminutive architects, They fart . 
eevee three, tiny greenish white egies epeckled with paints 
brown spots, The jujube tree, Zizy phus jujuba, is a favourite place 
for their nests; but they are very fearless, often building ; 

verandahs and house porches. “The breeding season eee 
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considerably ; but nesta have been found by the writer in Jan in Chapter IL 
this district, and in Soptembor and October in the Sétara diets paefeaue 
The Tiny Honeysucker, Cinnyris minima (Sykes. Jerd, 233), is loss a 
common than the last, sag more exclusively restricted to the Hints, 
Sahyidri sange, though a few are found here and therein the  etarinidln, 
neighbourt: of the coast. They sare common on the western 
ig eh panktalabres and nave birdeatchers, who find a too 
‘eady sale for them amo the European residents. « 
destroy large numbers. rue — dente, es one 
The Purple Honeysucker, Cinnyris asiatica (Lin. Jerd, 234 
18 abundant everywhere from the coast to i Sahyiddri hail 
wherever flowering shrubs are found. The brilliant metallic hue 
of the male is donned only at the pairing season, and in his winter 
garb of grey-green little trace of his splendid wedding dress 
remains, eave from the china central stripe of glossy violet. Both 
the nests and eggs of this species very closely resemble those of 
the amethyst honeysucker. | 
The Larger Porple Honeysucker, Cinnyris lotenia, (Lin. Jerid. 235). 
is also found in the district, but is Bisel more Sec than a 
preceding, from which it differs chiefly in its longer and more 
rounded bill. It has been obtained in the Dapoli and Ratnagiri 
sub-divisions near the coast, and is probably distributed sparingly 
thronghont the district. | 
Tickell’s Flowerpecker, Dicwum erythrorhynchus (Tick, Jerd, 238 
has been obtained at Ratnagiri, ana is probably . be found e 
other localities. Its small size and its habit of keeping to the tops 
of the highest trees make it difficult to find. The ne iy allied, but 
larger species, the Nigiri rch rare Dicwum concolor (./erd. 
23), substituted in Major Lloyd's list for Diceum erythrorh chus, 
has been obtained in Sdvantvadi. But all the specimens aera 
by the writer at: Ratnagiri clearly belong to the latter species, which 
also, according to Mr, Fairbank, is found on the western slopes of 
The Thickbilled Flowerpecker, Piprisoma agile (Tick, Jerd. 240), 
readily distinguished by its peculiar bill from all other sun birds, 
is found sparingly at Ratnigiri and also at Savantwadi. 
Fam.—Urvrins. — The European Hoopoe, Upupa epops (Lin. Jerd. Upupide, 
254), is seen only in the cold weather, and is more common than the 
next species. 
The Indian Hoopoe, sufir, Upupa ceylonensis, (eich. Jerd. 255), is 
found here and there throughout the district, and is to be seen 
near oll well wooded villages. In the cold weather these birds 
uasociate in small parties of four or five. They feed exclusively on 
insects, which they pick up on the ground. No representatives of 
cither the Treecreepers, erthiadm, or the Nuthatches, Sittinm, 
have been observed m the district.* 
Tribe — DENTIROSTRES. 
Fam, —Laxsupz.—The Rufousbacked Shrike, Lanius erythro- Laniade, 
notus, (Vig. Jerd. 257), is the common shrike of the district found 











t The Velvetfronted Nuthatch, Dendrophila frontatis, (Horaf. ferd, 253), has been 
procured at Sévantvaali, 
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everywhere in woods and hedgerows, This butcher bird, as it 
is popularly named, frequently impales its prey, crickets, locusts, 
and other insects, on thorns in bushes. It is a permanent resident, 

The Baybacked or Hardwick’s Shrike, Lanius vittatus (Valene. 
Jerd. 260), is comparatively rare, and is not often seen near the 
coast, preferring ihe Socante on the slopes of the Sahyidris, Both 
this and the last species are extremely vicions when caught alive 
or wounded. 

The Common Wood Shrike, Tephrodornis pondicerianus, (Gmel, Jerid 
265), is both inland and on the coast very abundant in certain 
localities, in groves and gardens, where it is nsually found in small 
flocks. It appears to be somewhat partially distributed. Whe 
found it is a permanent resident. | 

The Little Pied Shrike, Hemipns picatus, (Sykes. Jord. 267), has been 
obtained at Rajapur and is fonnd in Sivantvédi, but does not 
appear to extend to the north of the Ratnagiri dstrict. 


Sub-Fam. — Camrernacina.— The Blackheaded Cuckoo Shrike, 
Volvocivora sykesi, (Strick. Jerd. 268), has in well wooded cour 
been obtained by the writer in the Dipoli sub-division at Kelel anal 
Mandangad, an also at Khed and Guhagar. It has been found 
also at Ratniigiri, Rijipur, and Sdvantvidi, but is decidedly 
tncommon. 

The Large Cuckoo Shrike, Grancalus macei, (Less, Jerd. 2/0), is 
common everywhere in well wooded tracts, village groves, and 
avenues. It 1s usually seen in pairs, and feeds entirely on the 
insects and fruit which it can find on trees, for it seldom, if ever, 
alights onthe ground. It begins to breed as carly as February, and 
is also said to breed during the rains at Dipoli. They build in forks 
of trees, making a shallow cup nest of fine twigs, very loosely put 
together. The eggs, two or three in number, are of a greenies 
fawn colour, with pels brownish red spots. This bird hag a very 
sweet call. In addition to the above, the Grey Shrike, Lanius 
lahtoran (Sykes. Jerd. 256), and the Malabar Wood Shrike, 
Tephrodornis ise (Jerd. 264), appear as Konkan birds in Major 
Lioyd’s list. The grey shrike is found in the Deccan and may 
extend to this district, but has not hitherto been recorded. The 
Malabdr wood shrike does not probably come so far north as this 
district. The Dark-grey Cuckoo Shrike, Volvocivora melaschista 
CH ys. Jerd, 269), has been found in Savantvidi, but not in 
ret UP ls 

The Orange Minivet, Pericrocotus flnmmens, (Forst, Jord. 979" 
the Fiery-red Bird, as it is sometimes Bhi by Euro se 
Mahabalesh var, is found sparin ly on the western « opes of 
the Sahyadri range, throughout the length of the district, but 
does not make its way to the coast, The splendid red breast of 
the male, set off by his glossy blne head and upper plumage, makea 
him one of the handsomest birds in the country, Like the next 
species: the orange minivets associate in small flocks, moving 
icon A =< from tree-top to tree-top, and keeping up an incessant 

The Small Minivet, Pericrocotus por; rinus, (Lin, Jerd. 276 
beautiful little bird, is, wherever’ there are foo peal 
abundant from the coast to the Sabyddris. Its habits are similar 
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to the last species, but it is much more familiar and frequents low 
brushwood and hedgerows as well as lofty trees. This specie: 
breeds in June and July, making o very neat cup nest of fine 
ip lis it places high up in the forks of trees, and laying two 
or greenish white eggs freckled with brick-dnst red. 

‘Sub-Fam.—Diceverxs.—The Common Drongo Shrike, Buchanga atra 
(Herm. Jerd. 278), the ‘King of the Crows' is one of the 
commonest birds of the districg, and is universally distributed. It is 
equally plentiful on the bare rocky plateaus near the coast, where, 
failing trees, it perches on cattle and goats, and in the well wooded 
i tracts. It nests in April and May on forks of trees, laying 
four pinkish white eggs freckled- with red spots. Tis oat 
vernacular name, goviida, applies equally to the next species, 

The Longtailed Drongo, Buchanga longicaudata, (Hay. Jerd. 280), 
closely resembles tho last, wanting tka white Se at the pul 
and is also abundant, though more confined to forest tracts than 
the king of the crows. Both are permanent residents and have 
similar habits, 

The Whitebellied Drongo, Dicrurus cosrnlescens, (Mill, Jerd. 981), 
has been obtained by Dr. Armstrong from the south of the district, 
but is uncommon, 

The Bronzed Drongo, Chaptin mnea, (Viel. Jerd. 282), has also 
been obtained by Dr. Armstrong at Bivda at the foot of the 
Sahyddri range, in the Rajipur sub-division, but has not yet 
been found élsewhere. 

The Malabar Rocket-tailed Drongo, Dissemurus paradisens (Scop. 
“ade 285), is found oi ag south of the cr oe 
Vengurla and the neighbouring villages. A nest found near 
Vengurla during the first axe in April, is described as bein, 
made of a wiry grass rather loosely put together, and d 
near the end of a branch of a large mango tree. The nest 
contained two eggs of a white ground colour, which unfortunately 

Sub-Fam. — Artammsz.—The Ashy Swallow Shrike, Artamus fiscus 
( Fieill. Jerd. 287), has been found in Vengurla cocoanut gardens. 

Fam, — Mvscicarmz.— The Paradise or Royal Flycatcher, 
Muscipeta paradisi, (Lin, Jerd. 288), isfound sparingly in all the 
well wooded tracts of the district. The adult males with their 
glossy black heads and flying white streamers are conspicuous 
objects when seen flitting like streaks of silver from tree to tree, 
The paradise flycatcher is a restless bird, seldom estapeeiy | long in 
one tree, and always on the move. It catches insects on the wing, 
and may often be seen in pursuit of its prey near some small tree-girt 
pool. The young males and females of all ages have the parts which 
are white in the adult male bright chestnut, and males in a state 
of transition from the chestnut to aor pra osnay ay ra 
unfrequently seen. This species is at Mahabaleshvar, where 1 1s 
common, eer to. Euro ae as the ‘dhobi bird,’ and is called 
by the natives the bin pakirw. . 

The Blacknaped Blue Flycatcher, Hypothymis azures, (Bodd. Jerd. 
290), is found occasionally, but 1s not abundant anywhere, and 
is usually seen only in well wooded tracts. The males with their 

wright and delicate blue plumage, contrasting so effectively with 
their silky black caps are very beautiful birds. 
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The Whitespotted Fantail, Lencocerca lencogaster, (Cue. 293), 
‘an amusing and familiar little bird, is very common. A pair or 
so are to be seen in almost every bush or tree in the district. 
Their quaint manners and grotesque antics are well known, Their 
dance, a short sens of a few feet to and from a branch of a tree, 


followed by a half pirouette, a lowering of head and wings, and 
spreading of the broad tail, is kept wp incessantly the guataadt the 


breed at Dapoli during the rainy season. The Whitebrowed 
Fantail, ‘Leucocerca aureola (Vieill. Jerd. 292), is also a probable 
inhabitant of the district. But all the specimens hitherto obtained 
by the writer are L, leucogaster. 

The Southern Brown Flycatcher, Alseonax latirostris, (Rajfl: Jerd. 
207), is rare. The writer obtained one specimen at Khed, and 
in the south of the district a few have been secured by Dr. 

The Verditer Flycatcher, Stoporala melanops, (Vig. Jerd, 301), rare 
near the coast, is more plentiful in the well wooded country at the 
base ofthe Sabyidri hills. 

The Blue Redbreast, Cyornis tickelli, (Blyth. Jerd. 305 and 306), is 
distributed sparingly in thick groves. Itis usnally seen alone, 
and is a very familinr bird, often entering temples and open sheds 
in paresis of insects. Major Lloyd includes the Bluethroated 
Redbreast, Cyornis rubeculoides (Vig. Jerd. O04), a5 a Konkan 
species ; this has not been found in Ratnigiri. 

The Whitetailed Robin or Dwarf Flycatcher, Erythrosterna parva 
(Bech. Jerd. 323 bis), a familiar little bird, is often seen in 
clumps of trees in the cold weather, and has confiding way of 
rewire upon tent ropes. Itis usually alone. It disappears in 

no oe pril before the male has fully assumed its orange-red 





Fam. — Meaviing. Sub-Fam. — Mrornermmm. — The Malabar 
Whistling Thrush, yc phones Horstieldi, (Vig. Jerd, 342), is in 
suitable places found all along the Sahyddri range, both on the 
slopes and at the base of the hills, but does not extend to the 
coast, Its rich mellow whistle, and its love of mountain waterfalls 
and burns are well known. r 

The Indian or Yellowbreasted Ground Thrush, Pitta brachyura 
(L. Jerd. 345), « beautifully plomaged bird, is found sparingly ab 
the base and on the lower slopes of the Sabyddri range. It also, 
but more rarely, frequents thick gardens near the const. | 

Sub-Fam.—Merviisz.—The Blue Rock Thrush.Ch ocinelna 
(Jin. Jerd. 351), isa cold weather dep ig frecuenés Hoe 
rocky Bib py x and stony hills. It is common both on the const 
and inland. It is almost always alone and feeds on the sieht 
Tt is a familiar bird and has a sweet note. It may often be BOON 
like the “sparrow on the housetop,"” with which it is’ Sonn 
supposed to be identical, perched on the ruins of an old fort, or 
walls. It docs not leave the district till the end of March or the 
beginning of April. | 

The Blueheaded Chat Thrush, Petrophila cinclorhynchns, (Via. Jers 
Gud), i pretty bird, chiefly confined to the ravine saltion arc 
Sohyddri range. It is common at Mahdbaleshvar and has been 
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obtained at Bayda in the Rajipor sub-division. According to 
Mr, Fairbank, this thrush is only a cold weather visitant. It has 
not been found near the coast. 

The Whitewinged Bush Thrush, or Ground Thrush, Geocichla 
-eyanotis, (Jord. and Selb. Jerd, 354), is common and a permanent 
‘resident. It is found in gardens, groves, and woods from the coast 
to the slopes of the Sahyadris. It is especially common at Dapoli, 
_where its mellow song may be heard in every garden from the middle 

of May till July or August. They breed generally in ro trees, 
early in the rains, making a cup nest of grass, twigs, and roots, 
| | with mud, and placing it low down in the fork of the tree. 

eggs, three or four in number, vary greatly in colour and 
markings, the ground colour being either pale-green or fawn, closely 
freckled with several shades of brownish red. These little thrushes 
are very vigorous and bold in defence of their young, and will 
fly at any intruder with great intrepidity. Their habits are very 
similar to those of the English song thrash. 

The Blackeapped Blackbird, Merula nigropilea, (Dajr. Jerd. 359), 

is also widely distributed through the district, high and low, from 

the gardens on the sea board to the Sahyddri forests. It appears 
to be a permanent resident, as specimens have been obtained. nt all 
times of the year. It feeds on the ground as well as on the fruit of 
trees, but is more arboreal in its habits than the last species, and 
may often be seen in company with mynas, parrots, green pigeons, 
barbets, bulbuls, ioras, and other birds, enjoying the ripe red 
berries of a wide-spreading banyan tree. Major Lloyd includes 
amongst his list of Konkan merulidm, the Pied Blackbird, 

Turdulus wardi, (Jerd. 357), and the Orangeheaded Ground 

Thrush, Geocichla cttrina (Lath. Jerd. 355), neither of which haa 

been recorded from Ratnagiri. The orangeheaded thrush is, 

probably, entirely replaced in this district by the whitewinged 

Bpecies. 

Sub-Fam.—Timatms.—The Yelloweyed Babbler, Pyctorhis sinensis, 
(Gmel. Jerd. 385), is found in small parties flying from bush to bush 
in low hillside brushwood. It is abundant inthe Dipolisub-division 
near the const, and has also been found in the south of the district. 
It is a noisy bird, and has all the habits of the larger babblers, 
Malacocercnus. It is said to breed at Dapoli im the rainy season 
in bamboo clumps in gardens, making a substantial nest of coarse 
grass, in construction and mode of attachment to upright twigs 
much like that of the English reed warbler. The'eggs of this 
little babbler are very pretty, pinkish white, freckled, oa spotted 
with red. 

The = Quaker Thrush, Alcippe poiocephala, (Jerd. 389), has 
been obtained at Rajdpur, and is common at Savantvidi. It has 
not yet been found in north Ratnigiri. 

The Whitethroated Wren Babbler, Dumetia albogularis, Eg a 
Jord. 398), is comparatively very scarce in this district. It ha 

- been obtained from the south by Dr. Armstrong and by the writer 
at Guhégar, and is common at Mahdbaleshvar. 

The Spotted Wren Babbler, Pellorneum ruficeps (Swainson, Jerd. 
399), is alao scarce. It is sven occasionally in small parties in 
thin bush, both inland and near the coast. It is an amusing 
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bird to watch, both when in bushes and when feeding on the | 
ground ; putting on very grotesque airs and graces, and continually 


chattering, and now and then breaking out into mocking langh, ; | 


The Southern Scimitar Babbler, Pomatorhinus horsfieldi, (Sykes. 
Jerd. 404), is found only on the slopes and at the foot of the 








Sahyadri range, where itis a permanent resident. J 
The Rufous-tailed Babbler, Malacocerens somervillei, (Sykes. Jord. 
435), is the common babbler in the district, entirely replacing the 
Whiteheaded Babbler, Malacocercus griseus (Jerd, 483) of the 
adjoining Deccan districts, and the Jangle Babbler, M. malabaricus « — 
(Jerd. 4334), of the Nilgiris and Southern India, This species is 
spread abundantly throughout the district. Possibly at the 
extreme south other forms may oceur intermediate between this — 
species and either M. grisens or M. malabaricus. But all the 
a Wenger hitherto collected, both from the north and the south 
of the district, appear to be trne and typical somervillei. These 


babblera, or old women as they are callbsl: op CIR common 
near the coast and inland, in gardens, broshwood, hedger v3, 
and village groves. They usnally feed on the ground, hopping | | 
actively about, quarrelling and incessantly uttering their scolding 
nagging note. Their call is not, however, so lond as, and lacks 
the peculiar jeering intonation of its congener, the Large Grey 
Babbler, M. maleolmi (Jerd. 436), which when long sustained has 

a decidedly irritating effect on the hearer. They nest in June 
and July in bushes and low branches of trees, laying three or 
four glossy greenish blue eggs. They are called kekdti by the 
natives and oceasionally chambhirin. Major Lloyd includes in 
his list of Timaline, the Jungle Babbler, Malacocercus 
malabarious, (Jerd, 434), and the Rufous Babbler, Layardia — 
subrufa (Jerd. 437). fi. 
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Fom.—Bracurropi®. §vb-Fam.—Prewoxotmsa.—The Ghat Black — 





Bulbul, Hypsipetes ganeesa, (Sykes. Jerd. 446), has been obtained — 
at Devrukh in Sangameshvar at the foot of the Sahyéd i range. 
It seems rare and restricted to the Sahyadri forests. , aa 


The Yellowbrowed Bulbul, Criniger icterions, (Strickl, Jord. 450), 
ci rato be plentiful at Bavda at the foot of the Sahyddris in 
the Kajapur sub-division, and probably occurs throughout the 


Turin, 


The Whitebrowed Bush Bulbul. Ixos Inteolus, (Less, Jord. 452) 
has been obtained at Vijaydurg near the coast. yrs ence a 
has not been found in the north of the district, ait 


The Southern Redwhiskered Bulbul, Otocompsa fuse} udata, 
(Gould. Jerd. 460 bis), is found abundant! threes the 
district, both on the coast and inland in san wooded country 
and patches of bush. In such situations it is quite as common 
if not more common than the Madras Bulbul, Molpastes F 
hwmorrhous (Gimel. Jerd. 462). They are always found in amall. a9 
flocks. Their breeding season is during the hot months of April 
and May, The nest is & neat cup placed in bushes or forks of trapa. 





and the eggs are reddish white spotted with bright red an: 7 
The native name for this specion § # bulands. right red and purple. | 
Ee 
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The Common Madrms Bulbul, Molpastes hemorrhons, (med. 


Jerd. 462), is aleo abundant and frequents gardens, thin brush. 
wood, and fruit trees. Itis a more familiar bird than the last, 
and is more often seen in gardens and orchards. In a vegetable 
garden it is very destructive. Its note is not so sweet as that of 
the last species, but it makes a more intelligent and amusing cage 
bird. As at Sbearaese a bulbul ees in this district im 
September and ‘tober, and again in April. According to 
Ma Hare, it breeds in the plains in June and July, and in the 
Nilgiris from February to April. The nests are rather neat cups 
of coarse grass, and the eggs, usually three in number, are dull 
reddish white blotched with rich lake or madder colour, The 
nests are placed in forks of trees and shrubs usually low down. 
These bulbuls show the greatest possible affection for their young, 
ouaage them only at the last extremity. Ifa nest be found 
near a house, and the young birds be transferred nest and all to 
a cage hung in the verandah or a window, the parents will, until 
the young are fully fledged, continue to feed them fearlessly, 
entering the cage by its open door. After a day or two, if 
the cage be moved into a room, the old birds after much 
twittering and scolding will follow their brood inside, and will in a 
very short time fly in and out, as if the room belonged to them, 
bringing a fresh supply of food every five or ten minutes of the 
day. If one of the parent birds be caught and caged with the 
nestlings, the other will for a time be greatly excited, but in the 
end will undertake the keep of the whole family, feeding his or 
her mate through the bars of the cage, the captive B ido passin 

on provisions to the young ones in the nest, as if nothing had 


Sub-Fam.—Pav.torsirain#.—The Common Green Bulbul, Phyllornis 
jordoni, (Blyth. Jerd. 463), is abundant in the well wo tracts 
both on the coast and inland. The males differ from the females 
in having the chin and throat deep velvet black, the same parts 
being bluish green in the females. They are entirely arboreal, 
feeding on frait and insects, and are usually found in pairs or 
small parties. The Malabir Green Bulbul, Phyllornis malabaricus, 
Lath. Jerd. 464), which is distinguishable from its congener by 
: forehead of the male being golden instead of green, is also said 
to inhabit the Sahyidri range, but no specimens have been 
hitherto obtained in Ratnagin. 


The Common Iora, Iora tiphia, (Lin. Jerd. 467 and 468). Under 
this name are included the two varieties known as the Black- 
headed Tora, (Jerd. 467), and the Whitewinged Tora (Jerd, 468). 
The latest researches have shewn that there are no such constant 
variations between these two forms as to justify their separation 
as distinct species.1 The typical male of Iora zeylonica, (/erd. 467) 
has in full breeding plumage the head, back and tail deep shining 
black, and the wings black with two white bars. The throat, 
breast and lower parts are bright canary yellow, and he is further 
adorned with tufts of white on the flanks. His mate is gre 
above including the tail, and pale beneath. Op the other fend, 
the male of Iora tiphia, (erd. 468), is green above with a black 





1 Stray Feathers (1974), IL 459. 
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district, frequenting gardens, groves, and forests, sometimes alone, 
sometimes in pairs, and always on the move. ee from 
tree to tree the blackheaded males are exceedingly pretty, 
fluttering and coquetting with their tails spread, and their eir silky 


Every intermediate form between these two types appears to- 
have been met with. The iora in both forms is common in the 





tail, and with yellow edgings to his black wings, and is yellow 
beneath, while his mate differs chiefly in having a green tail. ’ 


white tufts fully exposed. They breed in this district during the — 


hot weather. The nest, placed usnally on a horizontal branch 


is a very beantifully made delicate cup of the ine: Gee and 
en 


spider web, very neatly put together without a single | id. 
The eggs are usually white with a greyish tinge, with reddish 
streaks at the larger end. Like all the bulbuls, the ioras are 
permanent residents.' 


Sub-Fam.—Ontoti2z.—The Indian Oriole, Mango Bird or Oriolus 
kundoo, (Sykes. Jerd.470), is comparatively rare in this district, — 
thongh it is widely distributed. It is replaced to a great extent, 
especially towards the coast, My the blackheaded species Oriolus 

Jn the other hand, Oriolus kundoo 
is the common species in the adjoining district of Satara to the 


melanocephalus (Jerd, 472). 


east of the Sabyidris, and the blackheaded oriole is there seldom 


seen. The local native name for all the orioles is Aaldi, a very 


infelicitous term, implying that the bright golden yellow of the 


bird's plumage is the same hue as turmeric, 


The Blacknaped Oriole, Oriolus indicus, (Briss. Jerd. 471), has 
been obtained at Devrukh at the foot of the Sahydidri range, It 


has not been found in any other part of the district. 


The Blackheaded Oriole, Oriolos pe He (Lain. Jerd. 472), 

is found abundantly in 
all places, where there are trees. It feeds almost entirely on 
fruit. Its clear mellow note is well known, and ita neat phonies 


is the common oriole of the district, an 


makes ita universal favourite. Both orioles nest during 


months, and are permanent residents. In the general list a - 


Konkan birds Major Lloyd includes the Southern Blackheaded 
Oriole, Oriolus ceylonensis, (Bon, Jerd. 473), and omits Oriolnus 
melanocephalus. It appears to be doubtful (ee Stray Feathers, 


I. 439) whether Oriolus ceylonensis is specifically distinct. But. 


Mr. Hume to be Oriolus melanocephalus. 
Fom.—Syiviane. Sub-Fam.—Saxtcour2.— The Magpie Robin, 


in any case the Ratnagiri specimens have been pronounced by 


Copsychus saularis, (Lin. Jerd. 475), is spread wider i 


throughout the district in gardens, groves, and hillside brnshw 

It is seen either alone or in pairs, never in flocks. It feeds on the 
ground, entirely on insects, and has a rather sweet song. In this 
district these robins breed almost always in holes of trees in April 
and May. One nest found by the writer st Dapoli Whe lined 
throughout with the long thread-like leaves of the casuarina tree, 





' Sub-Fom.—Inests®.—The Fairy Bluchird, Ire: | h, Jf ), in 
known to come as far north as tho Sdvantvadi eames Te rm Bones ib ae be 


like the racket-tailed drongo, it may be found in the extreme south of the district, 


But a4 its occurrence is uncortain, it is excluded from the local list. 
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‘Casuarina equisetifolia, They lay four or five greenish white ¢ 
with reddish ream Ys While nesting they are nessa 
quarrelsome, and will attack fiercely any birds that may, nnconscious 
‘of committing any Sroeneeys approuch their lair. On one occasion 
an innocent myna was busy feeding on the ground just below the 
hole of a tree in which a hen robin was sitting. Without other 

rovotation the choleric little robin flew out of tae hole straight at 
er enemy, and after administering a vicious peck, was again snugly 
ensconced in her nest, before the poor dazed myna had time to see 
his aggressor. Quickly recovering his senses, he caught sight of 
a squirrel innocently feeding close by, and amply vindicated his 
honour by fiercely attacking the bystander, passing on the peck 
with interest and speedily driving his supposed enemy off the field. 
The magpie robin is called the chitho by renkent Marathas. 


The Shama, Cereotrichas macrura, (Gmel. Jerd. 476), is rare, having 
been found only at RAjipur. But it is common at Sévantvadi 
and probably extends throughout the Sabyadri range and the 
well wooded country at its base. 


The Indian Black Robin, Thamnobia fulicata, (Jin. Jerd. 479), is 
also common on the rocky scrub-covered hillsides, overhanging 
creeks and rivers, and is also met with in and about villages. 
Neither this nor the last, both of which are permanent residents, 
affects thick forests. Its habits are similar to those of the magpie 
robin. The males are shining black with a white wing spot, 
and the females dingy brown with chestnut under-tail coverts. 
These robins also breed on ledges of rocks in April and May. 


The Whitewinged Black Robin, Pratincola caprata, (Lin, Jerd. 451), 
481), is also plentiful in suitable localities, but is less widely 
spread than either of the preceding species. It is found either 
a lone or in pairs, on rocky bushy hills, but not in dense forest. 
Tt is a permanent resident, and is a less familiar bird than either 
Onrayen us saularis or Thamnobia fulicata. 


The Indian Bushchat, Pratincola indica, (Blyth. Jerd. 483), the 
sume as or very nearly allied to the English meadow warbler, 
or whinchat, is found sparingly during the fair season im open 
ground, patches of tillage, and stony hillsides, but is nowhere 
abundant, It avoids forests, woodlands, and high trees, 

rching on walls and low bushes. The whinchats come early in 
Jetober, the males in brown winter plumage. They stay till late 
1 March, when most of the males are getting their black caps, 
wings, and tails, and bright rust-red breasts. The Nilgiri Black 
Robin, Pratincola bicolor, (Sykes. Jerd, 482), nearly allied to 
Pratincola caprata, bot larger, occurs at Mahableshvar, and 
robably extends to parts of Ratnagiri; but it has not hitherto 
been discriminated. No wheatears appear to visit Ratnagiri. 











Sub-Fam.—Roriciiin#.—The Indian Redstart, Ruticilla rufiventris, 


(Vieill, Jerd. 497), isa rather rare bird, very seldom seen in this we oe 
district. It isa winter visitant only. Itis much more common by 
in the adjoining district of Sitdra, to the east of the Sahyddri . 
The Bluc Woodchat, Larvivora superciliaris, (Hodgen, Jord. 507), is, 
has been obtained at Gotua in the Sangameshvar sub-division, the a 
er 
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be Chapter II. only ‘village in this district whose lands overstep the western 
ay Productio water-shet od the Saket It has not been found elsewhere in 
i ae the district. 
a5 Putini[iince. The Indian Bluethroat, Cyanecnla suecica, (Ian. Jerd. 514), is found 
| | sparingly in the Dapoli sub-division, and robably elsewhere. 
= - frequents reeds and long grass on the of river beds and 
& mountain streams. According to Jerdon it is a cold weather 
a visitant only. 


— Calamoherpine, Sub-Fom—Caramonerris#.—Of the Large Reed Warbler, 
stentorins, (Hemp and EFhr. Jerd. 515), a single specimen ha rane 
obtained by the writer from some bushes on the river bank at 


Aetrint 

The Lesser Reed Warbler, Acrocephalus dumetorum, (Blyth. hike 
516), an active little bird, is a regular cold weather visitant, but 
nowhere very common. It frequents alike trees, bamboo. 
thickets, hedgerows, and high grass and sedge by rivers, 9 esape 

and rice fields. When Scahii tiene moulted the prevailing colour 

the head and upper plumage is a warm olive brown, which 
changes gradually to a plain earth brown. It has a pecul 
which has been happily likened to the sound made by a flint oa! 
steel. 

Sub-Fam.— Drrmotiwa.—The Indian Tailor Bird, Orthotomus 
sutorius, (G. 2. Forster. Jerd. 530), is nowhere very abundant, but 
is found sparingly in gardens, hedgerows, and all well wooded tracts, 


tailor birds are active restless little creatures, flitting i 
from branch to branch and chirping loudly. Both sexes have 
rufous heads, and are olive green above and white beneath. The 
= central tail feathers of the male are considerably lengthened. 
breed during the rainy months. The well known nest,a marvel 
of sr Eye is made by sewing one or more leaves, according to their 
size, into a round cup, the stitches being made with cobweb or 
cotton thread, or any similar material that comes handy, neatly 
fastened off and knotted. In the hollow thus formed, a soft d 
nest of cotton woolislaid. The eggs are tiny white ovals, clouded 
and streaked with pale reddish brown. 


The Ashy Wren Warbler, Prinia socialis, (Sykes. Jerd. 534), is also 
sparingly distributed, frequenting grassy hillside woodlands and 
low bushy ground. lake the tailor bird it breeds during the early 
part of the rainy season, making a very similar nest. The eggs 
are brick-red. 


The Malabar’s Wren Warbler, Prinia hodgsoni, (Blyth. Jord. al 
the smallest of the agg of wren warblers, and dis 
from the last species possession of twelve instead of pe 
tail feathers, i is perbar ihe most common in this district. It is 
found in pairs or small parties, in bushes and trees all through the 
district. It is perhaps more arboreal than the ashy wren warbler, 
and less ies paint nt cei and sedge. Its nest is also that of a 
true tailor bird, and the breeding season the same, but the eggs 
are pale blue. 

The Rufous Grass Warbler or Pinc-Pine, Cisticola eursitans, (Frankl, 
Jerd. 539), is found here and there throughout the distri in long 





Khed. There is no record of its occurrence elsewhere in the 


both inland and near the coast. It is usually seen in pairs. The 
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grass, standing corn, or reeds, but is not plentifal. It is probably 
a pe ent Fanident, but there is no record of its breeding im 
this district. It has » peculiar little jerking flight, as it flite from 
place to place among the blades of grass. 

The Common Wren Warbler, Drymaeca inornata, (Sykes. Jerd. 543 
and 544), is found in corn fields, grass, hedgerows, and similar 
places, and is common in the northern sub-divisions. It appears 
to be a permanent resident. According to Mr. Fairbank, it breeds 
in the Deccan in Angust, in millet (ddjri) crops, ‘weaving its 
bottled-shaped nests,’ and laying greenish blue eggs marked with 
purple brown. 

The Great Rufous Wren Warbler, Drymoca rufescens, (Hume. 
Jerd. 544 bis), a larger race obperseos by Mr. Hume from the 
species described by Jerdon as Drymeoca longicandata, (Tickell. 
| Jord. 544), was found common by the writer in the bram les on 

the slopes of Fort Victoria, or Binkot, and is probably common 
in ahas localities in other parts of the district. 

The Allied Wren Warbler, Drymeea neglecta, (Jord. 546). A 
single specimen obtained by the writer at Khed has been iden- 
tified by Mr. Hume as referable to the above species, which is 
now believed to be identical with the species described by Jerdon 
as the Jungle Wren Warbler, Drymaca sylvatica (Jerd. 545). 
These warblers are seen in parties of five or six birds, fying from 
bush to bush, very much after the manner of the Yelloweyed 

Babblers, Pyctorhis sinensis, whom they resemble in size and 

colouring. Doubtless other Drymoipi, not included in this hat, 

eceur in the district. They area very puzzling family, and, as 

Mr, Hume remarks, “ terribly want reviewing.”! 


Suh-Fam.—Puriioscorix.—Hypolais caligata, (Licht. Jerd. 553 bis). 

A single specimen of this Brown Tree Warbler has been obtained 
y the writer at Khed. Probably it will be found in other 
localities within the district. 

The Bright Green Tree Warbler, Phylloscopus nitidus, (Lath. Jerd. 
559), is plentiful throughout the district in the cold weather 
eoming early in October. But the bright colours seen on first 
arrival soon fade, not to return till after the next monlt- 

The Greenish Tree Warbler, Phylloscopus viridanus, (Bly. Jerd. 
560), has also been obtained by the writer at Ehed. It is very 
like the last species, but has at all times a greyer tint. 

The Large Crowned Warbler, Reguloides occipitalis, (Jerd. 563) has 
been procured at Ratndgiri in the cold weather, but appears rare. 

- Other Tree Warblers, such as Sykes’ Warbler, Hypolais rama, (Sykes. 
Jerd. 553), and the Brown Tree Warbler, Phylloscopua 
brevirostris (Strickl, Jord. 554), both of whichare included in the 
general Konkan list, probably visit this district in the cold weather. 
Recadatine high trees, they are easily overlooked, and when 











* Major Lloyd includes in his Konkan list the Longtailed Wren Warbler, \ se 
Drymeea longicandata (Tick. Jerd. S44), os well as the Common Wren Warbler, >h 


Drymeeeca inornata (Sybes, Jerd. 45), Thea two species are now believed to ba ne: 
Nit ae inormma being the summer pleciage of langiconatea. Stray Feathers, an 
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obtained are difficult to identify. Of the Grey Warblers, Sylviinm, 
no representative has yet been recorded in the district, thong hit 
is probable that the Lesser White Throat, Sylvia curruca, (Gmel, 

Jerd. 583) visits the district in the winter. ed 


Sub-Fam.— Moractuirxe,—The Pied Wagtail, Motacilla maderas-— 
patensis, (mel. Jerd. 589), is the common wactail of the district 
and m permanent resident. Itis found on the banks of rivers and 
creeks, and in rice fields, either alone or in pairs. The plumage | 
varies little at different seasons of the year, but the black ig eper 
and purer on the chin, throat, and bees t during the summer 
months. This wagtail is said to breed on river banks during the 
hot weather, 


The Blackfaced Wagtail, Motacilla dakhanensis, (Syes. Jord. 591 










bis), is also plentiful in the cold weather, and is found in’ small 
rties in rice fields. It is seen only in its winter dress with oy 
and white throat. It appears to be generally distributed, 
but is found more plentifully inland than near the coast, a. 
The Grey and Yellow Wagtail, Calobates melanope, (Pallas, Jerd. 
592), 18 also plentiful from September to May. “itis found inthe 
same situations ss the pied wagtail, in rice fields, on banks of 
rivers and ponds, near the coast as well as inland, - 
The Ashyheaded Field Wagtail, Budytes cinereocapilla, (Savi.Jerd, 
593), appears in small flocks in the cold weather, and feeds in open. 
fields and bare ped The plumage of this and other allied forms. 
is very variable. Itis distinguishable from the two precedi 
species by its elongated hind toe and claw. 
The Blackbreasted Wactail, Limonidromus indicus, (Gmel Jerd. 
595}, has been found only at Réjépur to the south of Ratnégiri 
and must be a rare species. No other wagtails have been observed 
in this district, but others probably occur during the cold season. 
The Yellowheaded Wagtail, Budytes calearata, (Hodgs, Jerd. 
oo4), is included in the general Konkan list and may hereafter 
be discovered. ‘ 


The Tree Pipit, Anthus trivialis, (Lin, Jord. 597). The speciesof 
Tree Pipit found thronghont this district is Anthns trivialis. 
which corresponds with the Anthus arboreua of Jerdon (. 97), 
and the bird which Sykes called agilis. The much greener Indian 
Pipit, Anthna maculatus, ( Hodgs, Jerd, ov6), which Jerdon 
erroneously, it appears, called agilis, has hitherto either not been 
found in this district or not discriminated, although it is 
possible that both of these closely allied species may occur. The 
tree pipits come in small flocks in October, and freane ens 
and corn fields, feeding on the ground, but often perchi : 
They are common everywhere both on the coast line and inland. 


The Indian Titlark, Corydalla rufula, (Viet. Jerd. 600), is also 
and open cultivated ground. Tei roluth pene able 
but no nests have been recorded in this district. | 
*(Fon. Jerd. 631), This only oie haa been chitin hy toe 
teins . acd idhen district, and also by the writer at : 
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The Southern Yellow Tit, Machlolophus aplonotus, (Bly. Jerd, G48), - 
This handsome little bird is common at Ratnigiri and generally 
thronghout the district in well wooded country, and is a permanent 
resident. ike all other members of the family, these tits are 
gregarious, associating in small flocks, and hunting for frait and 
insects on the high trees with great activity. Major Lloyd also 
gives the Indian Grey Tit, Parus nipalensis, (Hodgsn. Jerd. (45) 
ag Konkan species. There is no record of it in Ratnégiri. 


Tribe —CONIROSTRES. 

Sub-Fam.—Corvise.—The Indian or Bowbilled Corby, Corvus 
macrorhynchus (Wagl. Jerd, 660), 19 abundant in this district 
in almost every village, and is usually associated with the 
Common Crow, Corvus splendens. In some towns and villages 
both species are equally common, and this is the case at Ratndgiri- 
But some villages are colonized more or less exclusively by one or 
the other species. In the town of Khed, for instance, the bow- 
billed corbys have a monopoly, and commen crows are seldom 
seen. In others again the common crows greatly preponderate. 
The bowhilled corbys breed in this district from February to the 
end of May. They make rough stick nests lined with hair, fibre, 
or similar material. The eggs, usually four in number, are 
greenish blue with dusky spots, and occasionally, ane rarely, 
hed unspotted bluc. This crow is by the natives called the dom 
The Common or Ashynecked Indian Crow, Corvus splendens 
(Viel. Jerd, 663), is chars hea laos This species nests in 
this district in April and May, and na in November and 
December, and it would thus seem asif they had two broods, 
They make similar nests to the corby's, and their eggs resemble the 
latter's in colour and marking, but are smaller and, as a rule, 
perhaps less clongated, Both the common crow and the corby 
roost in large companies, sometimes in clumps of trees near 
villages, but quite as often in isolated groves far from human 
habitations, They may always be seen congregating soon after 
| sunset, and in straggling parties flying off with much clatter to 
their chosen roosts, often some miles distant from the scene of 
their daily depredations. Mangrove swamps in large tidal creeks, 
far removed from all habitations, are often patronized by crows, 
There is one such roost ina mud island at the meeting of the 
Vashishti and Jagbndi rivers, Here nightly, thousands of crows, 
cormorants, snake birds,. egrets, herons, ibises, and other birds 
meet, and hold high revels till long after dark, making night 
hideous with their screams. The stunted mangroves literally 
ven roan under the weight of myriads of occupants. The sree 

wn forthe night isa work of time, and is only accomplish 
after incessant squabbles and a tedious and long continued process 
of summary ejectments and hard-won recoveries. A moonlight 
visit and the report of a gun produce the wildest confusion. 
Rising in one vast serried mass, lapping their wings, and screaming 
with all their might and main, the birds darken the sky, and 
raise avery babel round the head and ears of the adventurous 
intruder, refusing to be pacified at any pot Many minutes 
elapse before the least excitable members of the community 
resettle themselves; while the inevitable process of ousting and 
retaliation is repeated after each real or imaginary disturbance. 
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The ashynecked crow is by the Mardthds distinguished from its 
congener by the name of son-bavla, 

The Indian Magpie, Dendrocitta rufa, (i cope Jerd. 674), 18 
distributed in small numbers throughout the district in well 
wooded tracts, both inland and near the coast, Its peculiar and 
inimitable whistle always betrays its presence in a grove or forest. 
During the cold season it wanders about the country in small 

rties in search of food, fruit, and insects, It bre in trees 
m April and May, making loose thick twig nests, and Inying four 
or five eggs of pale salmon colour blotched and speckled wisiven 
The natives call this bird the Paritin or washerwoman. 


Sub-Fom.—Storxixgs.—The Common Myna, Acridotheres tristis 
(Lin. Jerd, 684), is, aa remarked in the introduction, comparatively 
searce in this district, and isto a great extent replaced by the 
next species, the Dusky Myna, A few may be found here and 
there in the neighbourhood of large towns and villages, but in 
some localities they are entirely absent. This myna breeds in the 
rainy months in holes of trees, haystacks, and similar places, 
laying four or five glossy blue eggs. | 


The Dusky M Acridotheres fnseus, (Wagler. Jerd. 686), is 
ictus rounds the district, sad ince cents in the aan 
wooded tracts. Like the common myna it nests in the hot 
weather, April and May, in holes of trees. The eggs are usually 
five in number, and differ from those of the common myna only 
by being a trifle smaller. The blue colour is also perhaps a shade 
deeper. These birds line their nests by stuffing the holes of the 
trees indiscriminately with a large loose mass of grass, fine, sticks, 
and feathers, all jumbled together without any arrangement, 
and containing sufficient material jto construct at least six 
proper cup nests for birds of their size. Both this myna and the 
common myna gather towards dusk, and roost in large flocks, and 
both feed on insects, fruit, and grain. The native name for both 
is salunii. 

The Pagoda or Blackheaded Brahmani Myna, Stornia pagodarnn 
(Gmel, Jerd. 687), is distributed partially, being somewhat 
common in the southern snb-divisions and at Ratnagiri during 
the rains, and rare in the north. In young birds the long 

ndent silky black crest is wanting. This species may also often 
e seen feeding In company with the dusky mynas, both on tho 
ground and in fruit trees. | 

The Greyheaded Myna, Sturnia malabarica (Gmel. Jerd. 685), is like 
the last very partially distributed, and is nowhere plentiful, A 
few birds may always be seen at Ratnigiri at the close of the 
rains, and most probably it is only a cold weather visitant, It is 
more arboreal in its habits than other mynas, 


The Rosecoloured Starling, or Javari Bird, Pastor roseus (Zan. Jerd, 
690), thongh not seen in ench vast flocks as in the Deccan, comes 
in the cold weather in considerable numbers. When all the winter 
crops are cut, they repair to well wouded tracts, and during March 
and April feed largely on the insects that infest the blossom of the 
silk-cotton tree, Bombax malabaricum. They leave for their summer 
apy late in April or early in May. The local Mardtha name 

or this species is kalpi, | SS 1 ae 
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ag na Lloyd inelnded in the general Konkan list the Southern 
Hill Myna, Eulabes religiosa, (Lin. Jerd. 692), as found in the 
Sahyddri forests to the extreme south. Probably this species 
does not extend so far north as Ratnigiri. 
Fam.—Faigutws. Sub-Fam.—Piocemaz,—The Common Weaver 
Bird or Little Baya, Plocens philippinus, (Lin, Jerd. 694), is 
abundant everywhere. In the cold weather vast flocks may be 
seen scouring the country in search of grain. They are gregarious 
in roosting, and usually frequent the same trees night after 
night. The mangrove swamps in tidal creeks are frequently 
used for this purpose. They breed in August and September. 
The long tubular retort-zhaped nests are too well known to need 
description. In the neighbourhood of the coast, cocoanut palms 
are usually chosen for building sites. Inland, where palms are 
searce, the bor, Zizyphus jujuba, the khair, Acacia catechu, and the 
tamarind are favourite trees. Several nests are usually found in 
the game tree, and a few of the unfinished nests, wanting the 
tubular entrance, which the cocks are fancifully said to build 
solely for their own use and edification, are always to be seen. 
Where coir fibre is to be had, it seems exclusively used in building 
the nests. Where there ig no coir the birds nse strong grass. As 
Dr. Jerdon pointed out, the nests made of coir are always less 
bulky than those made of grass. The eggs, usually two, are dead 
white ovals. The natives call this species the bhorads, a term 
applied in the Deccan to the rosy pastor. 
Sub-Fam,—Esreetpima.—The Blackheaded Munia or Amadavad, 
Amadina malacea, (Iain. Jerd. 697), is rather rare in this district, 
although Jerdon says itis abundant on the Malabdér coast. A few 
specimens have been obtained at Ratnagiri, where they were found 
in the bushes growing in the salt marshes fringing one of the tidal 
backwaters. The crops of those examined were found full of 
grass seeds. As only a few birds were seen, and there is no record 
of their occurrence elsewhere in the district, these individuals 
were probably stragglers. 
The Spotted Munia, Amadina’ punctulata, (Lin. Jerd. 699), is 
abundant in certain localities, but partially distributed. At Khed 
it is very common in the cold weather associating in considerable 
flocks, and frequenting corn fields, threshing floors, and rick 
It appears to keep to well wooded country, and to avoid 
the immediate neighbourhood of the coast. It is probably a 
permanent resident. 
The Whitebacked Munia, Amadina striata, (I. Jerd. 701), is common 
everywhere in gardens, orchards, and thin bush, from the coast 
tothe Sahyddris, Like other munias, except in the breeding season, 
it is social in its habits. Its nests are found at various times of the 
ear. In Dapoli eggs have been found in October, and young birds 
in January, A nest was also found to be occupied by a pair of 
these munias in April, but apparently only as a roosting place, as 
although this nest was twice revisited, no eggs were discovered. 
The nests are globular balls of grass, loosely put together with a 
small side entrance, and covered outside with blades of 
nichni, Eleusine coracana, or some similar cereal. The eggs are 
small white ovals. . 
The Pintail Munia, Amadina malabarica, (Lin. Jerd. 703), is found 
here and there throughout the district, but is not common, The 
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eggs of this spectes have been found in January. Both nests and 
eggs closely resemble those of the preceding species. In the 
general Konkan list Major Lloyd includes the Greer 
Estrelda formosa, (Lath. Jerd. 705). No specimens of this bi 
have yet been obtained in Ratnigiri. 

Sub-Fam.— Passtrmxa.—jThe House Sparrow, Passer domesticus 
(Lin. Jerd. 706), is fortunately comparatively a scarce bird in this 
district. It is only met with in some of the larger towns and 
villages, and is nowhere unpleasantly plentiful or confiding. In 
Ratnagiri itself it is scarcely ever seen. They build in the hot 
weather in thatched roofs and in holes of walls, and the eggs 
are not distinguishable from those of its familiar English relative. 

The Yellownecked Sparrow, Gymnoris flavicollis, (Frankl. Jerd. 711 i 
isalso scarce, but appears to be generally distributed thronghout 
the district. 

Sub-Fom. — Eupenizma,— The Blackheaded Bunting, dees: 
melanocephala, (Scop. Jerd. 721), is the only pager that 
been found in the district. The writer obtained a single s nen 
at Khed in March from a small flock that were found feeding ina 
field threshing floor. It has not yet been observed elsewhere. 

Sub-Fam.— Frxcittinz,— The Common Rose Finch, Carpodacns 
erythrinus, (Pal, Jerd. 738), has been found in Chiplun in the 
cold weather, but appears to be rare, Major Lloyd includes in the 
general Konkan list the Pinkbrowed Rose Finch, Propasser 
rhodocrous, (Vig. Jerd. 742), from Matherin. It has not been 
found in Ratnagiri. 

Sub-Fom.—A.aupin#.—The Rufous-tailed Finch Lark, Ammomanes 
pheenicnra, (Frankl. Jerd, 758), abundant in the Deccan is rare below 
the Sahyadris. According to Jerdon, it is unknown on the Malabar 
coast. Specimens have been found at Dapoli, and it is probably 
sparingly distributed in other localities, 

The Blackbellied Finch Lark, Pyrrhulanda grisea, (Scop. Jerd. 760). 

| thout, 
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This little lark, called by the natives bhatho, is abundant thr 

the district. Itis ially plentiful on the bare laterite platea 
which lies immediately above the station of Ratnégiri, and numbers 
of nests may be found here in October and November. These 
nests are invariably placed on the bare ground under the part; 
shelter of a stone. No hollow appears tobe scooped outin theground 
itself, but a few chips of neta 4 Pg laterite are usually scraped up 
to forma tiny wallall round the ill-concealed nest. The saat 
itself is a soft little pad of fine grass, usually containing as a 
lining a few pieces of wool,often shreds stolen from native blankets, 
cambiis. Two eggs only are laid, which are typically preonisl 
white, more or less speckled and blotched with brown, These | 
little larks have manyenemies, Snakes and cowherds des heir 
eggs, and if they are lucky enongh to get safely through the 
dangers of brooding, the unprotected nestlings have small cl 

of escaping from the clutches of merciless Brahmani kites, nade 
keen-eyed harriers, who at this time regularly beat and ee 
every inch of the bare rocky plains in search of so inviting a feast, 
This species has probably two broods in the year, and Jordon states 
that im the Deccan it breeds from January to March. This finch ” 
lark is one of the many species crroncously called ortolans b 
Europeans in India, 7 ¥ 
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plateaus, and grassy table-lands. It is a good songster, and sings 

loudly on the wing. It breeds in September, October, pe 

November, at the same time and in very similar situations as the 

little Finch Lark, and has a second brood in February, Sometimes 

a little more attempt is made to hide the nest, which is now and then 

laced under cover of grass. At other times nests are found on the 

ure rock, sheltered by a stone or aclod of earth. These nests 

are always placed in a slight hollow of the ground, either natural 

or artificial, and are made entirely of grass, coarse grass being used 

outside andafiner grass inside. Two or three eggsare laid. The 

ground colour is greyish white, and the eggs are speckled with 

various shades of brown and inky purple. It is not uncommon to 

find single eggs of this species laid prematurely on the bare rock 

without any nest having beta prepared. The this call this 
species chénditl and ghorpt. 

The Indian Skylark, Alauda gulgula, (Frantl. Jerd. 767), is found 
in similar situations to the crowncrest, whom it resembles in its 
general appearance and crested head, bunt from which it may 
easily be known by its much longer hind claw. This species 
appears to be rare and has been observed only in the south of the 
district. Two races of skylark were separated by Jerdon as 
Alauda gulgula (767) and Alanda malabarica (768). Both have 
been separately enumerated in the general list of Konkan species. 
But it is now generally held thot Alauda malabarica is not 
entitled to rank as a distinct species. 

Order —GEMITORES. 

The pigeons and doves joo in this pnees comprise two 
species of green pigeon, one wood pigeon, the blue rock pigeon, 
Eye turtle doves, a ae ground dove. Of these only the southern 
green pigeon and the spotted dove are at all common or abundant, 
Roush the common ringdove, 'Turtur risoria, occasionally visits the 
more open parts of the district in large focks during the cold 
weather. ‘The blue rock pigeon, and the little greyfronted green 
pigeon, Osmotreron malabarica, are more or less scarce, while the 
emaining species are all rare. 

Fam.—Treroninz.—The Southern Green Pigeon, Crocopus 
chlorigaster, (Blyth. Jerd. Bale is found abundantly, both inland 
and near the const, in all well wooded tracts. They associate in 
flocks throughout the greater part of the year, wandering far in 
search of fruiting trees. A banyan ora pipal, or a large bor, Zizyphus 
jnjuba, with ripe fruit is sure to draw them, and if undisturbed 
they will spend hours feeding in company with numerous perchers. 
They roost in large parties in thick groves and temple forests. 
As arule they are very ne and easily disturbed. Their flesh is 
good eating, but perhaps inferior to that of the blue rock pigeon. 
The native name is phusdva. 

The Malabir or Greyfronted Green Pigeon, Osmotreron malabarica, 

(Jerd. 775), is found both north and south in the inland well 
wooded tracts, but is never scen near,the coast. Tt associates in 





considerable flocks in groves and forests, but is by no meana - 
common. ‘Theeyes both of this and the last species are exceedingly 7 
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beautiful, an inner ring of crimson enclosed in an outer circle of 
blue, which, when blended, give a violet hue to the whole iris! 


Fam.—Corunpwa. Sub-Fam,—Pateuntye.—Tho Nilgiri Wood — 
Pigeon, Palumbus elphinstonii,( Sykes. Jerd, 786), has been obtained 
in the Chiplun sub-division in the Sahyddri forests and no doubt 
occurs all along the range. It is well known at Mahdbleshvar, 

Sub-Fom.—CoLvmpina.—The Blue Rock Pigeon,Columba intermedia, 
(Strickl. Jerd. 788), is comparatively scarce in this district, as are 
several other grain-feeding birds. The land is too peor for them, 
and the inferior hill-grown grain, which is the staple produce of 
the rngged barren soil, is ill suited to ite taste and voracious 
appetite. Wisely therefore the blue rock prefers the Deccan with 
its rich millet crops and the snug holes in ita numerous wells and 
temples. Here and there a few small colonies have been established, 
At the island fort of Suvarndurg a few pigeons are always to be 
found living in holes of the massive old sea walls, and wilder than 
the wildest of English wood pigeons. At Chiplun there is a small 
settlement, and at several places in the Sahyadri range they may 
be seen in the holes and crevices of - rpendicular scarps, where 
there is a perenniul fall of water. There is also a large colony 
of pigeons inhabiting the rocks off Vengurla, twelve miles or so 
from the mainland. During the height of the south-west monsoon, 
the strong wind makes it difficult: for the birds to return to their 
island home after a flight to the mainland, and itis said that 
during the fair season they hoard grain in their homes for use 

? during the stormy weather. The fact requires to be verified. If 

z true, it gives a good illustration of the development of a special 

instinct to meet exceptional needs. 


| Turturing, Sub-Fam.—Tourtvema—The Rufous Turtle Dove, Turtur meena, 
(Sykes. Jerd. 793), is common at Mahableshvar, and all along the 
crest of the Sahyadri range, It can hardly be called a Ratnagiri 
species, as it has been found only at Gotna in Sangameshvar, the 
one Ratnigiri village that lies east of the Sahyddri water-shed. 
The Little Brown Dove, Turtur senegalensis, (£. Gl. Jerd. 794), has 
also been obtained only at Gotna, and must therefore be considered 
& merestraggler. Throughout the rest of the district it ia entirely 
replaced by the next specics. It hus, however, been found at 
Savantvadi. 
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% The Spotted or Speckled Dove, Turtur stratensis, (Gmel. Jerd, 795), is 
the common dove of this district, and ig abundant everywhere, 
F almost entirely replacing the little brown dove. The spotted 
2. dove's nests are found at all times. Like all the famil » It lays 
i; two glossy white eggs, The nesta sre thin flat stick sisiheciat 80 
ye thin at the bottom that it is always a wonder that the egos do not 
- tumble through, and so flat that the eggs ecem always iy deiaee of 
as being rolled over the sides. Cactng bushes and low trees are the 
4 favourite sites for their nests. The spotted dove is called bavde 
by the Konkani as well as the Deccani Marathi. . 


Tho Common. Ring Dove, Turtur risorius, (Lin, Jerd. 796), 
occasionally in large flocks visits the plains and low lands in the 


The Green Imperial Pigeon, Carpophaga wnea, (J;. Jerd. 786), ; also included . 
the general Konkan list, but has not been observed in the Batndgii dietioe a 
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cold months, disappearing entirely at the approach of the hot 
weather, and in all probalility returning to the Decean plains to 
breed. They feed in large parties on the bare stubble, keeping 
to the open cultivated plains, and avoiding thick forests. | 

The Red Ring Dove, Turtur tranquebaricus, (Herm. Jerd. 797). 
A pair of this pretty species was seen by the writer at Khed at 
the end of March, out of which one was secured as a specimen. 
There appears to be no other record of its occurrence in any part 
of the Konkan. 

Fam.— Goveip2.—The Emerald Dove, Chalcophaps indica, (Lan. 
Jord. 798), has been found on the north bank of tt Shistri river, 
about twelve miles from the coast. It has not been found 
elsewhere ; but ns it usually affects thick forests it may perhaps 
have been overlooked. 


Order — RASORES. 

Rasorrs.—The district is poorly supplied with gallmaceous 
birds. Sand grouse, Painted francolins, and Grey partridges are 
entirely wanting, and Grey and Rain quail are so scarce that they 
are hardly worth the trouble of beating for. The only game bird 
that is at all. plentiful or common, 1s the pretty little jungle bush 
quail or dwarf pale », found on all the bushy hill sides that 
overhang the deep valleys and ravines intersecting the rugged 
country. Jungle Fowl and Spur Fowl are rarely seen away from the 
Sahyddri forests, while Pea Fowl are, though more widely distributed, 
nowhere plentiful. The following species are known to occur : 

Fam.—PuastasiIpe. Sub-Fam.—Pavortxm.—The Common Peacock, 
mor, Pavo cristatus, (Zin. Jerd. 803), is found sparingly 
throughout the district in suitable localities. The steep slopes 
that overhang the large tidal creeks, if well clad with trees and 
bushy undergrowth, usually contain peafowl, and any evening 

about sunset the birds may be seen and heard as they come 
down to the banks to feed, Inland they resort to large temple 
groves with luxuriant undergrowth, hillside forests, and well 
wooded ravines. In no part of the district are they tamed or in 
any way encouraged by the natives, and ajo ieee wherever 
found they are wild an difficult to approach. They breed during 
the rainy months, and the males begin to assume their splendid 

Sub-Fam.—Gatixz. — The Grey Jungle Fowl, Gallus sonnerati, 
(Tem. Jerd. 813), the ran kombda of the Marathis, is plentiful 
throughout the Sahyédri range in the tract known as the Konkan 
range crest, Konkan-ghit-mahta, but is scarcer on the western 
slopes, which alone fall within Rainigiri limits. A few stragglers 
are sometimes seen or heard in tho larger and higher hills, which, 
though detached from the main range by steep valleys, are yet 
united by unbroken belts of forest. No jungle fowls are found in 
any of the isolated forests between the base of the Sahyddris and 
the sea. Inthe SahydAdris the eggs of this species are found usually 
in April or May. Eggs are occasionally set under domestic hena, 
but Ra chicks are arcenne y difficult to rear in confinement. 
The peculiar broken crow of the grey jungle cock is well known. 


To the traveller climbing the Sabyadri hills, and passing step by 


step from the enervating heat of the plaing to the cool bracing 
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‘= “Chapter napter IL. mountain air, the crowing of the cocks and the note of the green rc t ¢: 
eer barbet are among the most welcome sounds that fallon hig ear, 
‘Birds. The Red Spur Fowl, Galloperdix spadiceus, (Gmel. Jerd. 814),ia 
Gallina, abundant in all the thick forests of the Sahyddri range, but like , 


the grey jungle fowl, more so on the summit of the range than in 
the western slopes. A few of these birds are also to be ound here 
and there in large temple forests in the Thal Konkan, or country | . 
below the Ghats ; but they are rare in such localities, and,asa — 
rule, are seldom found beyond the evergreen forests of the main 
Sshyidri range, Keeping to thick cover and running atthe 
slightest alarm, they are difficult birds to shoot, exceptinthe grey 
of the morning before they leave their roosts on the trees, or 

unless with the aid of dogs to flush and tree them. Spur fowls 
are by the natives called shakdtri, 


ss Tetraoniler, Fom,—Terraonipz. Sub-Faom,—Prrpicisaz.—The Jungle Bush 
t Quail, or Dwarf Partridge, Perdicula asiatica, (Lath. Jerd. 826, 
or Perdicula cambayensis apud ie) ia plentiful on all the 
ecrub-clad hillsides of the district from the coast to the Sabyaidris, 
and is a permanent resident. Small coveys are ‘constantly 
tillage on the borders of open forest. When first flushed, they 
rise together and fly to the thickest cover they can find, whence 
they are difficult to dislodge. When separated, they call eagerly 
nt incessantly to their companions, and if not disturbed, will = 
very quickly reunite. They feed chiefly in the mornings and 
evenings in forest glades, hill paths, and stubble, and may offen: - 
be seen taking dust-baths on the roads that cut through the ‘ 
forest. The planes of the males, females, and young birds differa - _ 
considerably, and the former with their pencilled black and white 
breasts are very handsome, Numbers of those bush quail, liva, are 
caught by natives on dark nights with the aid of torches. 
Huddled together in a compact little bunch, and completely = 
dazed by the'strange light, the birds make little or no attempt to 
escape and fall an easy Reied to those who are lucky enough POE) > $ 
find them. The eggs of this species have been found in January, 
They are of a pale café-an-lait colour. In the general Konkan list 3 
the following species of Perdicinw are included. The Painted 
Partridge, Francolmus pictus, (Jord. and Selb, Jerd. 819); the J 
Rock Bush Quail, Perdicula argoonds (Perdicula astation opud . 4 
Jerdon, Jerd. 827); and the Painted Bush Quail, Microperdix __ 
erythrorhynea, (Sykes, Jerd. 828). None of these ies are 
known with certainty to occur in this district. Probably the | 
Painted Bush Quail is to be found in the Sahyddri forests: but the 
Painted Francolin is not met with in any part of the district. The 
Rock Bush Quail also appears to be entirely replaced both to the. 
north and south of the ceed the Januia Hae Quail. The 
specimens of the latter sent to Mr. Hume for examination oe 
pronounced to be so dark a race aa to be almost a distinct specica, 














—— Cotwrnicina. Sub-Faom.—Cotvrsicins.—The Large Grey Quail, Coturnix comm 
ol (Bonn. Jerd. 829), is very scarce in this district. A few stragglers 
Ag are met here and there, and at one or two localities, as at Chiplun 

* and Khed, a few brace may be flushed in the cold weather ft that 
fields of twr, Cajanus indicus, and hemp and other winter ¢ 
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grown in the alluvial soil near the town ; but a large bag of quail 
is at no time possible, 

The Blackbreasted or Rain Quail, Coturnix coromandelica, (Gmel. 
Jerd, 830), is equally scarce, but is occasionally floshed when 
beating for grey quail. It is not known whether the few individuals 
found remain to breed in the district or not, but it is probable 
that they do so- 


Fam, —Tramipa.—The Blackbreasted Bastard Quail, Turnix 
taigoor, (Sykes. Jerd. 832), has been obtained at Khed in the 
tur crops, by the banks of the Jagbudi river, and is probably to 
be found in similar places throughout the district. The absence 
of the hind toes in this and the following species distinguishes 
them at once from all other quail. The females of this species 
are larger and more boldly marked than the males. 

The Button Quail, Turnix dussumieri, durea, (Tem. Jerd. 35), is 
widely distributed, but is nowhere common or abundant. It is 
found in ves, thin brushwood, and tilled land. It is almost 
always flushed singly, rarely in pairs, and never in coveys. It is 
probably a permanent resident. 


Order —GRALLATORES. 
Grattarorrs.—The numerous tidal creeks and backwaters, 


whose soft mud banks harbour myriads of molluscs, crabs, _ 


aquatic insects, and other slimy but inviting morsels, and 
the rice fields, mangrove swamps, and salt marshes with 
which the coast portion of the district abounds, attract a 
large and motley company of waders or shore birds. The 
_ only shooting worth the name throughout the district is 
furnished by representatives of this order. The more 
exclusively aquatic waders are naturally more numerous, while 


those species which delight in more or less dry open plains are — 


_ comparatively scarce. Thusamongstthe tribe of Pi ostres, 
the florikin, the stone plover, the courier plover, and the 
blacksided and yellowwattled lapwings are all rare birds, 
while the Indian bustard, the Saras, the common and the 
demoiselle crane and other birds of this order, who prefer land 
to water, are unknown. Again golden plover and the pretty 
little ringed plover, who divide their attentions equally 
between river sides and grassy plains, are not uncommon; 
while the little sand plovers and the redwattled lapwings, who 
are never seen far from water, are abundant in all suitable 
places. Amongst the Longirostres, snipe, sandpipers, and 
curlews are numerous, while the godwits and stints are either 
rare or entirely absent. The tribe of Latitores including 
the jacanas, water-hens, coots and rails, is hardly so well 
represented as might be expected in a district whose humid 
climate and considerable area of swampy land seem to afford 
exceptionally favourable conditions for the existence of most 
af the species of the tribe. One species of jacana, two 
water-hons or gallimules, the bald coot and three rails are all 
that are with certainty known to occur, and most of these are 
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rare. But the gallinules and rails are inveterate skulkers 
and difficult to find, and probably two or three other species 
of the latter occur and have been overlooked. Amongst the 
Cultirostres only one species of stork occurs. The herons 
and egrets are numerously represented, the European 
bittern being the most notable exception, The pelican ibis, 
the shell ibis, and the black ibis or king curlew so common 
in the Deccan, are, though their occurrence might be fairly 
expected, not found in the district, 


Tribe — PRESSIROSTRES. 


Fam.— Oriting.— The Lesser Florikin, Sypheotides aurita, (Lath. 
Jerd, 839), is exceedingly rare in this district, A straggler is now 
and then, perhaps once in two or three years, flushed and bagged 
when beating for quail in the fields of tur and pavta near Chipln 
A florikin has also been shot in a nursery belonging to the forest 
department at Dépoli, 


Fam.—Cursorm2.—The Indian Coursér, Cursorius coromandelicus, 
(Gmel, Jerd. 840), so plentiful in the Deccan plains and uplands, 
is also very rare below the Sahyidris. A few are to be 
found on the laterite plateau above the station of Ratnagiri, and 
individuals are occasionally seen in the dry table-lands in the 
Dapoli and Chiplun sub-divisions. 


Fomn.—Giarrotmaz.—The Large Swallow Plover, Glareola orientalis, 
(Leach. Jerd. 842), has been eng at Ratnagiri in August. 
Only two birds were seen and the species is rare. 


Fam.—Cuarapeipg, Sub-Fom—Cuarapnixe.—The Grey Plover 
Squatarola helvetica, (Gmel. Jerd. 844), is also rare. In the co 
season, & flock is now and then seen near the coast, or on the banks 
of the large tidal creeks. 

The Golden Plover, Charadrius fulyns, (Gmel. Jord, B45), is, 
throughout the district, found in moderate sized flocks on the 
muddy banks of tidal rivers, At high tide they resort to rice fields 
and open plains in the neighbourhood of the rivers, returning to 
their favorite banks of mud and slimy sedge with the receding tide. 
According to Jerdon, “ many of this species breed in this coun 
even towards the south.” This statement has never been positively 
verified. Ifthey do not breed in this district, it is at least certain 
that many birds arrive very carly and leave very late. Golden 
pores are: pened cane! in this district in their handsom ona inl 
plumage late in May, and they reappear at Ratn igiri and Dapoli 
early in September, if not pend i a 

The Large Sand Plover, Atgialitis geoffroyi, (Wagler. Jerd. B65 
has been found by the writer at Chika Bible in Hess 
with small flocks of the lesser sand plover and the Kentish 
ringed plover. 

The Lesser Sand Plover, Aigialitis mon ola, (Pallas. Jerd. 847), i 
very abundant in the cold weather ae the Gs shore and hfe: 
reat eres but rei esr | fariniand, It associates in large 

ocks and 18 exceedingly confiding in its nature. ‘a Been oni 
in ita plain winter slaraer: Ce 
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| | inged Plover, Aiginlitis cantiana (Leth, Jerd. 848). 

A flock of these birds was seen by the writer in March on the sea 
shore at Guhdgar, and one specimen was obtained. They have 
not been recorded from any other locality, but probably frequent 
other parts of the coast, both north and south. 

The Indian or Small Ringed Plover, ®gialitis curonicus, (mel. 
Jerd. 849), the Ring Dottrel, as it is often called, is also common, 
frequenting river banks and rice fields. Its neat and conspicuous 
black and white collar at once distinguishes it from the lesser 
sand plover. As a rule, also, itis found on drier land and in 
smaller flocks than the sand plover. This species is probably a 
permanent resident. 

Sub-Fom. — Vanectrss.— Of the Blacksided Lapwing, Cheltusia 
rregaria, (Pallas, Jerd. 852), two individuals were in October 
1878, seen on the bare laterite plateau above Ratnagiri. One 
specimen was secured. There appears to be no other record of 
its occurrence in the Konkan. 

The Redwattled Lapwing, Lobivanellus indicus, (Podd. Jerd. 855), 
the well known “ Did-you-do-it” is abundant everywhere by 
rivers, streams, tanks and rice fields, and is a permanent resident, 
breeding in the bare stubbles in April and May, and laying typical 
plovers’ eggs. This and all other lapwings are called hitet by the 
Marithds. The Yellowwattled Lapwing, Lobipluia malabarica, 
(Bodd. Jerd. 856), is comparatively scarce. A pair may now and 
then be found on the drier uplands and the laterite plateaus near 
the coast, but the climate of the district is too damp to attract 
them, The few that are seen appear to be permanent residents. 






Sub-Fom.—Esactx2.—The Indian Stone Plover, Gdicnemus scolopax, 
(8. G. Gm. Jerd, 859), the Common Thickknee, or Stone Curlew. 
or Norfolk Plover, or Bastard Florikin, is a very rare bird in this 
district, A straggler has now and ous been obtained at Chiplan, 
and one or two are usually to be found on the laterite plateau 
above the Ratnagiri station, keeping under cover of the thin 
stunted bushes and coarse grass. — 
district of Sitéra it is a common bird. 


Fam.—Hewaroronip2.—The Oyster Catcher or Sea Pic, Homatopus 
ostralegus, (Iin, Jerd. 862), visits the coast and large tidal 
creeks in small flocks in the cold season. It comes in September 
and leavesin March. At low tide it feeds on the mud banks, 
picking up molluscs and shell fish, frequently standing in the 
water up to its knees, probing with its long bill m the mud. It is 
a very shy bird, and specimens are difficult to procure. 





Tribe — LONGIROSTRES. 


Fam.—Scovoractpx. Sub-Fam.—Scoropacts®.—The Pintailed Snipe, 
Gallinago sthenura, (Kuhl. Jerd. 870), comes in great number in 
the cold weather towards the end of October or the beginning 
of November. The habits and haunts of this species are 

men similar to those of the common snipe, from which 

bat few snipe shooters distinguish it. It appa to be 

equally, if not more common, throughout the district, and a 

moderate bag of snipe is usually found to contain about an equal 

proportion of each species. In the early months of the regular 
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snipe season, November and December, the district, after an 





average rainfall, contains innumerable snipe | : ees | & 
addition to the salt marshes and sedgy banks of the tidal creeks, 
there are, at this period of the year, t y dire s of acres of flooded 


rice fields. The snipe with so many choice feeding 
are consequently Sor scattered, and a great deal of A sete 
walking through sticky morasses is necessary to secureeven & 
moderate bag. By slow degrees the flooded area contracts, and 
in January and February the few large grounds that still hold 
water are literally full of snipe. Both the pintail and common = 
snipe remain in the district till the middle or end of By et afew 
stragglers delaying their departure till the middle of April. 


The Common Snipe, Gallinago gallinaria, (Gm. /erd. 871), comes at 
the same time as the last species, and is equally abundant. 


The Jack Snipe, Gallinago gallinula, (Lin. Jord. 872), is found 
eparingly: | in company with other snipe, on all the larger snipe 
grounds in the district. They come earlier and leave later than 
their congeners. 


The Painted Snipe or Rail, Rhynchiea engalensis. rth. 
873), i@ occasionally finshed in swampy grass, rush, and sedge, MI] 
sl beating for Baar snipe, but they are nowhere abundant. " a! 
The female is larger than the male, and more conspicn te 
marked, Ita slow heavy See it risea almost at the feet of the 
beaters, at once ni ishes this bird from the common and | 
pintailed snipe. “Mariths names for all species of 


snipe is tibuat but ae peer Kunbi usually distinguishes 
them by the term pan lava, water quail. : 


Sub-Fam.—Neuesixa.—The Carlew, Numenius lineatus, (Cuv. Jerd. 
877), is found in the cold weather on all large tidal creeks. On 
their first arrival, towards the end of September, many are seem 
aes on open grassy plains and dry uplands, as at the station of —_ 

apou bs 

The Little Carlew or Whimbrel, Numenius phoopns, ea Jerd. 
878), is also common in the cold weather, an ne ee tee 
esha of three to six birds on the sand banks of the ‘dal. oatinatial, ers jhe 

e Maratha name for both species is hiri. rr 

Sub-Fom.—Trmcia.—The Ruff, Machetes pognax, (Lin, Jerd. 880), 
has been found in winter plumage at Ratnagiri in September, A ‘ 
single specimen only was secn and secured. t 

The Curlew Stint, Tringa subarquata, ((ild, Jerd. 882), visite 
Ratnigiri in small numbers in the cold weather, 


oe 
The Little Stint, Tringa minuta, (Leisl, Jerd. 884), is also a aoa : 
weather visitant to Ratnagiri, rah 

















Sub-Fom.—Torax tx .—The Spotted Sandpiper, Rhyac hilaglareola, — 
(Lan. Jerd. 891), is by no means common, but iat or two are 
occasionally found in the cold season by the edges of reedy ponds f | 


and in flooded rice fields. It is seldom if ever seen on the banks of 
tidal creeks. « 


The Green Sandpiper, Totanus ochropns, (Lin. Jerd. 892), is more _ 
pyran in the district than the last, “but in nowhere ade): 

t frequents river banks, marshes, and rice figlds. It is usually 
solitary. ‘9 
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Of the Common Sandpiper, Tringoides hypoleneus, (Lin. Jerd. 893), 
Jerdon remarks that im India it is perhaps the least common of the 
three sandpipers, As regards the Ratndgiri district, this is 
incorrect, for the little ‘snippet’ is one of its most common and 
widely distributed birds. In the cold weather, throughout the 
length und breadth of the district, on the sandy beach, on rocks 
jutting into the sea, in the tidal estuaries, on sand and mnd banks, 
in oxen Ra swamps and salt marshes, in rice fields and on margins 
of ponds, by mountain streams and rivulets, in short wherever 
there is water from a puddle to the ocean, this industrious and 
familiar little bird is found. On the other hand the spotted and 
green sandpipers are comparatively uncommon. These birds come 
‘early in the cold weather and stay till the beginning of May. The 
native name for all the sandpipers is fivala, 

The Greenshanks, Totanus glottis, (Lin. Jerd. 804), is plentiful 

- during the cold season on all the large rivers and tidal estuaries. 
mie usually alone, but occasionally congregates in moderate sized 


The Redshanks, Totanus ealidris, (I. Jerd. 897), 1s also lentiful in 
the winter on the muddy banks and lagoons of the tidal creeks. 
It is more gregarious in its habits than the preceding. 

Fam. —Hisastoroppz.— The Stilt or lLonglegs, Himantopus 

~ eandidus, (Bonnat. Jerd. 898), is rather a rare bird in this district. 
One or two stragglers are occasionally seen during the cold season 
on the larger creeks, but they seldom make any stay, and are 
never in large flocks. 

Tribe —LATITORES. 
Fam.— Parnwwa,— The Pheasant-tailed Jacana, Hydrophasianus 
_chirurgus, (Scop. Jerd. 901), is during the cold season found 
in small flocks throughout the district in large ponds over- 
rown with weeds and lilies, amongst which by means of its long 
3, it = its way with ease and rapidity. The jacanas are shy 
and restless, always on the alert, rising with a loud plaintive cry, 
and circling round the p nd several times before again alighting. 

They leave the district nm the hot weather, before they assume their 

summer garb and lengthened tnils. The Bronzewinged Jacana, 
Parra indica, (Lath. Jerd. 900), included in the general 
Konkan list, has not hitherto been observed by the writer 
anywhere within the limits of the RatnAgiri district. 

Fam,.—Ravwivg. Sub-Fam,—Gatursctix2.—The Bald or Common 

Coot, pankombdi, Fulica atra, (Lin. Jerd, 908), is said to have been 
very plentiful some years ago in the lagoons at the meeting of the 
Vashishti and Jagbudi rivers. Of late years the coots have 
forsaken their old haunts, and saving an occasional straggler, none 
are now scen. It is also noticeable that with the desertion of the 
coota, who are usually considered good decoys, the number of ducks 
that visit the same locality hns also conspicuously decreased. A 
solitary individual is seen now and then in large reedy ponds in 
the cold season, but the species is now decidedly rare. 

The Water Hen, Gallinula chloropus (Jan. Jerd. 905). A pair or 
more of water hens may he found in almost any little frequented 
reedy pond. They aro groat skulkers, and are flushed with difficulty. 
Wherever found they are probably permanent residents. Their 
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native name is gajra, a term which, according to Jerdon, is in 
Sind also applied to ita smaller congener Gallinula burnesii, if the 


latter be a distinct species, which is now doubted. 


The Whitebreasted Water Hen, Erythra phomicura, (Pennant. Jerd. 
107), is distributed sparingly throughout the district, being more 
plentiful near the coast than inland. It is found chiefly in 
mangrove cli and bushes by the banks of tidal creeks. It 
breeds during the rainy months in hedges and thickets far from 


water. A pair of these birds have bred regularly for years in the 
hedge enclosing the garden of one of the Dapoli houses. The egga 


are reddish white blotched all over with light red and inky grey. 
Sub-Fam,—Rattin#.—The Pigmy Rail or Baillon’s Crake, Zapornis 
pygmmea (Nawm), or Porzana Bailloni (Vieill. Jerd 910), 





SOs 
common throughout the district. It is found by the edges of reedy 
ponds in mangrove swamps and flooded rice fields, or ty 


are usually flushed in a day's snipe shooting, : 

The Ruddy Rail, Rallina fusca, (Lin. Jerd. 911), has been acen in 
& mangrove swamp on one of the small tidal creeks in the Dapoli 
sub-division, but so far as the writer knows not elsewhere in the 
district. | 

The Bluebreasted Rail, Hypotcenidia striata, (Lin. Jerd. 913), has 
been found in a mangrove swamp in the Vishishti river, and no 
doubt occurs elsewhere in the district. 


Tribe —CULTIROSTRES. 


Fam.— Cicoxipz.— The Whitenecked Stork, kandesar or kaneyr, 
Dissura episcopa, (Bodd. Jerd. 920), is not uncommon in many 
parts of the district. It is sometimes seen by the banks of 
the rivers and sometimes inland far from water. Ti is more rare in 
the neighbourhood of the coast than inland. No other stork has 
ret been observed in the district, though it is possible that the 

hite Stork, Ciconia alba, (Bachst. Jord, 

mentions as having been once seen by him in the Mahad sub-division 

of Koliba, sometimes visits the Ratndgiri district, The Black 


Stork, Ciconia nigra, (Lin. Jerd. #18), has been observed by the 


writer on the Nira in Satira, but never on any of the Ratndcir; 
rivers. 7 Ratnégirt 

Fom,—Arpemz., The Common or Blue Heron, Ardea cin crea, 
(Lin. Jerd. 923), is plentiful during the cold season on the Sévitri, 
Vishishti, and other large tidal rivers. It feeds on the mud banka 
and in mangrove swamps, as a rule, unlike the next species, with no 
attempt at concealment. The native name for this and the purple 
heron is dok. . 

The Purple Heron, Ardea purpurea, (Lin. Jerd. 924), is also found 
during the cold months, but is either not so plentiful or not so 
often seen as the common heron, It keeps more to the thick cover 
of the high reeds and thorny bushes, which row luxuriantly in 
the swamps that fringe the course of the tidal rivers, | 

The Smaller White Heron Or Eeret, Herodias to Tose | 
Jord. 925), a6 distinguished from’ the white heron of Euccmy 
Ardea alba, (Jin. ), is abundant on all the | rivers of 
the district from October to the end of May. Shortly after 
their bills have turned from yellow to black, and they have 
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assumed their splendid dorsal trains, they disappear to breed. A 
few of thesé birds may possibly remain in the district to breed, 
but no breeding haunts have ever been discovered by the writer. 
Like most of their tribe, these egrets, lonely during the daytime, 
towards sunset gather in vast numbers to wend their way to 
Sa of mangrove trees, which form common roosting = A 
for them, as well as for countless cormorants, crows, ibis, and 
snake birds, The native name for all the white egrets, large and 
small, is bali. 

The Little Egret, Herodias garzetta, (Lin. Jerd. 927), is still more 
plentiful 1 the last thronghont the cold and hot weather, 
disappears at the first burst of the rainy season. Its habits are in 
every way similar to those of the last, but while its larger 
congener affects only broad tidal rivers and their swamps, lagoons, 
and mud banks, the familiar little egret strays further inland, 
and Sage ge daytime is found by every rustic stream and water- 
course. The bill is black all the year round, and in its breeding 
plumage in addition to the dorsal train, which it wears in common 
with all other herons and egrets, it has a crest of two elongated 
white feathers and marked breast plumes, both of which are 
wanting in the preceding species. The train also lasts longer than 
in other members of the family. It isnot unusual to find the last ~ 
year's train preserved in a more or less ragged state up to March, 
when not a vestige of this ornament remains on the person of 

The Ashy Egret, Demiegretta gularis, (Bosc. Jerd. 928), is found 
sparingly on the large creeks during the fair season, and usually 
in company with the white egrets, whom it resembles in its habits, e 





being lonely by day and gregarious by night, & 
The Cattle Egret, Bubuleus coromandus, (Bodd. Jerd. 929), thongh 

less plentiful than the little egret, is spread throughout the district. 

It roosta in company with the other members of its family, but | 

keeps in flocks during the daytime and is never alone. Its habits he 

of following cattle wherever grazing is well known, but like other oi 

egrets it feeds also on fish and tadpoles. Rice fields are its favourite i 


feeding grounds, and it is this species and not, ns stated by Jerdon, 
the Pond Heron, Ardeola grayii, (Jerd. 930), that in Western India 
is usually called the Paddy Hird, The cattle egret is during the 
greater part of the year white all over, In May the head, neck, 
and breast are bright orange buff, and a dorsal train of the same 
hue is developed. During the rainy season this bird disappears 
from the district presumably to breed elsewhere. If wounded or 
caught alive it is very easily tamed and is an amusing pet, being - 
especially active, after lamps are es in gobbling up the 
innumerable insects attracted by the lights. These birds would 
ar to have a horror of thunder and lightning ; for one evening, 
at Harnai, during a very severe storm, a terrified egret took refuge 
in one of the bath-rooms of the hoase in which the writer was 
staying. On being discovered and politely shown the door, it 
evinced a decided objection to again braving the elements, and 
although it had suffered no injury, was with difficulty expelled on 
the following morning, long after the storm had ceased. 

The Indian Pond Heron, bagla or koka, Ardeola grayii, (Sykes. Jerd. 
930), is very abundant throughout the district in swamps and rice 
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fields, ponds and rivers. Its habits are too well known to need — 
description. It dons ita full breeding plu » long white crest 
and dark maroon train about the end of Ma , and is almost 
completely transformed by the process. It probably breeds in the 
district. 4 

The Little Green Bittern, Butorides javanica, (Horsf. Jerd. 931), 
found throughout the distriet on all the creeks and rivers, is 
especially plentiful in the mangrove swamps of the Savitri. It is 
a permanent resident and breeds in April and May. The nests 
are small flat stick platforms placed in trees or bushes overhanging 
water, and are well hid from view. The eggs are of a pure pale 
sea green, or eat de Nil colour. This species is chiefly : ral 
in its habits, seldom coming out of its thick cover bates sunset. 
The natives call this bird the kidjan kombda, or swamp hen. 

A single specimen of the Chestnut Bittern, Ardetta ,cinnamom 
(Gmel, Jerd. 933), was, when beating for snipe, procured by the 
writer in a reedy swamp in the Dapoli nah divin! It is very 
skulking in its habits, and is flushed with difficulty from the densa 
cover it affects. Probably it océurs sparingly in suitable localities. 

The Night Heron, Nycticorax guineas, (Lin. Jerd. 937), has been — 
obtained at DhimApur in the Malwan sub-division, It probably 





oceurs elsewhere in the district, but is rare, and owing to ita | 


nocturnal habits, is difficult to find. 

Fom.—Tastauipg. Sub-Fam.—Prtatatets2.—The Spoonbill, Platalea 
leucorodia, (DL. Jerd, 939), very rarely visita the district. One or . 
two stragglers have been shot on the Vashishti river. 

Sub-Fom.—Ieisix2.—The White Ibis, [bis melanocephala, (Lath. 
Jerd. 941), is found in small parties during the cold season, 
feeding on the mud banks of the large tidal rivers, It is crecariousa 
by day and roosts by night with the herons, egrets, and cormorants 
of the neighbourhood. No other species of ibis has yet boon found 
in the district. The Black or Wartyheaded Ibis, Inocotia 

apillosns, (Tem. Jerd. 942), which is included in the general 

onkan list, man is 80 common about the Deccan villages does not 

appear to visit this district, This pecies, as well as the curlew and 
whimbrel, is called Lwri by tho natives, 


Order—NATATORES. 


Natarores.—The first great tribe of this order, the Lamellirostres, 
comprising flamingos, geese, and duck, is somewhat poorly 
represented both in species and individuals. Of true reese 
are none. The spurwinged blackbacked goose, common in other 
parts of the Presidency, does not visit the district, The ruddy 
shieldrake or Brahmani duck is also an absentee, and the solo 
members of the family of Anseridm are the whistling teal and the 
little goslet or cotton teal, and both of them are ulcommon. 
Flamingos are found but rarely. Six species of true ducks and two 
of diving ducks or pochards have been recorded ; but of these. only 
two, the wigeon and the common teal, are at al] plentiful, OF tho 
Mergidw or Mergansers no representatives occur. The tidal rivers 
fringed throughout their course with belts of mangroves, which 
conceal from view countless little inlets and secluded backwaters, 
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are well suited for duck grounds, and might be expected to attract 
vast numbers of wild duck. In such localities with- the help of a 
canoe, aed stalking or driving according to the nature of the 
ereenes good shooting may In some years be had. In other years so 

ww ducks visit the district, and these are so scattered in out-of-the-way 
pees that their pursuit does not repay the trouble. Few ducks are 

mnd at any great distance from the coast. Here and there an old 
disused pond attracts a.small party of gadwalls, teals, or pochards, 
but the banks of the rivers in their freshwater section are so 
ee aaa by men and cattle that they afford no sufficient shelter. Of 
the Mergitores, the little grebe or dabchick is the sole representative. 
The next tribe, the Vagatores, contributes four kinds of gulls and 
five of terns; the other family of this tribe, the Procellaridm, consisting 
of albatrosses and petrels, being unrepresented. Lastly, the large 
tribe of Piscatores has but two representatives, the little cormorant 
and the snake bird. 


Tribe —LAMELLIROSTRES. . 


Fam.—Puewtcorrerin2,—The Flamingo, Pheenicopterus antiquorum 
(Pallas, Jerd. 94+), in small numbers visits the large tidal 
backwater to the north of Ratnagiri fort during the cold weather, 
and specimens have been obtained by Dr. Armstrong. They have 
not been observed elsewhere in the district. 

Fam.— Axsentoz. Sub-Fam.—Nerraropisz.—The Whitebodied 
Goose Teal or Cotton Teal, Nettapus coromandelianns, ((rmel. Jerd, 
951), is found here and there during the cold weather in suitable 
places, but is comparatively scarce. It is often alone and does 
not appear to be a permanent resident. 

Sub-Fam.—Taporxtx2.—The Whistling Teal, Dendrocygna javanica, 
(Horsf, Jerd. 952), is very rare in the district. The writer 
once in February came upon a flock of whistling teal feeding in a 
flooded rice field on the banks of the Vashishti river, and knows 
of no other instance of their occurrence in the district. The ducks 
in question were exceedingly thin and proved execrable eating. 

Fam.—Axatipg, Sub-Fom.—Anatisa. The Shoveller, Spatula 
clypeata, (Lin. Jerd. 957), 1s also a rare species in this district. 
In five seasons the writer has only seen one flock. This was 
found on a small river in the DApoli sub-division far inland. 

The Gadwall, Chaulelasmus streperas, (Jan. Jerd. 961), 14 found in 
small parties here and there throughout the district durt the 
eold weather, in reedy ponds and in the larger rivers, but is by no 
means abundant. It is excellent eating. 

The Pintail Dack, Dafila acuta, (Lin. Jerd. 962), is almost as 
nncommon as the shoveller. A few are occasionally shot in the 
large duck ground at the meeting of the Vashishti and Jagbudi. 

The Wigeon, Mareca penelope, (Zin. Jord. 963), is the only species 
of duck at all abundant in the district ; but it is very locally 
distributed. Eivery year very large flocks of five hundred or 
more visit the lagoons on the VAshishti river and afford go 
sport. They are late in coming, but fatten very rapidly, and are 
excellent birds for the table. They feed by day in the swamps and 
lagoons, and generally about sunset gather on the open water. 
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Chapter II. Passing up or down the river ina boat on a moonlight night, their 
Production. low soft whistle may be heard in all directions. 


; The Common Teal, Querquedula erecca, (Lin. Jerd, O64), comes early 
Birds. in the cold weather in small flocks, and though nowhere very 
Anatider. plentiful, is widely distributed throughout the district, frequenting 

alike open rivers, reedy ponds, and flooded rice fields, 

The Bluewinged or Garganey Teal, Querquedula circia, (Lin, Jerd, 

#65), 18 more rare, and, preferring lonely ponds, is not often seen. 

on the larger rivers, | 
Fuliguline, Sub-Fam.—Fonicvy#,—The White-eyed Duck, Faligula nyroca, 
(Guld. Jerd. 969), differing from the true ducks by its short neck 
and more massive head, has been only once obtained by the writer in 
a large weedy pond in the Khed sub-division, and is a rare bird in. 
the district. Tho Golden-eye or Tufted Duck, Fuligula cristata, 
(1. Jerd. 971), has also been found at Chiplun. The ger 
Konkan list includes the Redheaded Pochard, Faligula ferina, 
(fain. Jerd. 968), a species which has not yet been recorded from 
Ratnagiri. The local vernacular name for all the species of 
Anatideds adla. The name badak is also occasionally applied, 
but chiefly by Musalmins. 


Tribe —MERGITORES. 

Podicipide, Fom.—Poptcirinz.— The Little Grebe or Dabchick, Podice 
minor, (Lin. Jerd. 975), is found throughout the district in 
pools and reservoirs, wherever there are rushes and floating aquatic 
weeds to afford cover. It is probably a cold weather visitant 


only. The native name for this, and indeed all other diving birds 
1s gain dived, 


Tribe —VAGATORES. 

Laride. Fam.—Larws. Sub-Fam.—Larine.—The Slaty Herring Gull, 
Larus affinis, (Jord, 978, ter) has been obtained at Ratnagiri 1 
Dr. Armstrong of the Marine Survey, and probably occurs at other 
places on the coast. 

The Great Blackheaded Gull, Larus ichthynetus, (Pallas. Jerd, 979), 
has been found on the coast at Gulvigar in Chiplan. Several were 
econ at the same time. 

The Brownheaded Gull, Larus brunneicephalus, (Jerd. O80), 1 
abundant throughout the cold season on the coast and main tidal 
estuaries, and for some miles up the larger rivers. It associates im 
large flocks, and numbers may always be geen perched on the 
fishing stakes in the Savitri river, where it is capecially plentiful, 
In winter the brown plumage of the head and neok is replaced 
almost entirely by white. | 

The Laughing Gull, Larns ridibundus, (Lin. Jord. 981), bas heen 
obtained by Dr. Armstrong at Ratndgiri, but appears to be much 
rarer than the preceding species. The vernacular name for all 
the gulls is kira, 

Sternine.  Sub-Fam—Sreewinz.—The Gullbillod Tern, Sterna anglica (Mont. 
Jerd, 983), is found, for the greater part of the year, on all the 
tidal rivers, both near the coast and far inland, either alone or 
in small parties, 


The Whitecheeked Tern, Sterna albigena, (Licht, Jerd. 986), arrives 
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s on the Ratnagiri coast in considerable numbers towards the end 
of September, One year towards the close of the south-west 
| monsoon, after very stormy weather, numbers of this ora similar 
“ Sc pgp a - exhausted on the seashore at Harnai or 
Suvarndurg. Hundreds were caught by the fishermen and hawked 
about for food. Numbers of their skeletons may still be seen on 
the seashore high and dry above the tide level, and in the old 
island fort of Suvarndurg. The sea eagles, who frequent this spot, 
also seem to have taken advantage of the helpless state of these 
terns, and to have shared in the general feast; for several 
skeletons were found both in and immediately below their gigantic 
The Little Tern, Sterna snundersi, (Hume. Jerd. 988), also visits the 
coast and tidal rivers in the cold weather, arriving with the last 
species in September. ) 

The Large Sea Tern, Sterna bergii, (dichst. Jerd, 989), has been 
obtained at Vijaydurg on the coast. 

The Smaller Sea Tern, Sterna media, (Hoy Jord. 990), has been 
obtained by Dr. Armstrong at Ratnagiri. The eneral Konkan 
list includes the Small Marsh Tern, Hydrochelidon hybrida, (Pall, 
Jerd. 984), which also in all probability occurs in this district, 
though no specimen has been obtained. The vernacular word for 
terns is kira, the same as for gull. 

Tribe — PISCATORES. 

Fam.—Graccunz. Sub-Fam.—Gracutise,—The Little Cormo- 
rant or Shag, Phalacracorax pygmams, (Pall. Jord. 1007), is 
exceedingly common throughout the district on all the large 
rivers, and especially so on the Vashisti. It appears on 
approach of the rainy season to leave the district, and go elsewhere 
to breed. By day it is sometimes alone and sometimes in small 
parties. These industrious fishers travel many miles up the rivers 
in search of choice hunting grounds, returning to a common roost 
at night, Standing on the banks of any of the large rivers about 
sundown, one mny see thousands wending their way to their chose 
‘roost, skimming over the surface of the water in a continuous 
succession of small parties. They are called by the natives pin 
Ixivla, water crows. The Large Cormorant, Phalacracorax carbo 
(Lin, Jerd. 1005), included in the general Konkan list, is, if it 
oceurs at all, very rare in this district. Probably it does not 
extend so far south. 

Sub-Fum.—Pto1ms.—The Indian Snake Bird or Anhinga, pan buda, 
Plotus melanogaster, ((fmel. Jerd. 1008), is also very nlentiful 

‘throughout the district, frequenting alike large and 5 rivers. 
It is probably a permanent resident, but its nests have not been 
discovered. Like the heron and cormorant, it is usually solitary 
by day and gregarious at night. 


SECTION VII.—FISH. 


The district is well supplied with salt water, and in a less degree 
with freshwater, fish. In the rivers, particularly m the Jog near 
Dapoli, and far up the tidal creeks and inlets, freshwater fishing 1s 
carried on. In June, July, and August, when the fishermen do not 
venture to sea, they fish in canoes in the rivers and ereeks. 
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Ratndgiri rivers are too short, too small in volume, and too brackish. 
to have any great variety or store of freshwater fish. Still, as almost 
the whole of the large population are fish-eaters, fish is much sought 
after, the rivers all the year round but especially in June, July, and 
August, being from their sources constantly swept b close nets. 
Besides netting, by damming streams, blinding, and stupefying 
the fish with hura! juice, or setting ata hole in the dam a basket 
trap or small-meshed bag-like net, large numbers are caught. 


Sea-fishing goes on all along the coast, but chiefly off the mouths 
of creeks and rivers afew miles from the shore. Except during 
the stormy months of the south-west monsoon fishers are busy all 
the year round, their chief takes being i October and November at 
the close of the rains when surma, kurti, moa, kokar, karel, jambosa, — 
litar, valrds, valshingti, kine, gobra, kinta, bukdul, kavli, dandotar, 
gubir, hata, bombil, birja, jokt, patoldt, baskal, chandgo, salaro, 
shévan and others are caught and salted in great quantities. Later 
on fish are much less plentiful but salting and curing continue on a 
smaller seale till the break of the rains. The fish are canght both 
in nets and with long lines, but chiefly in nets. The local names of 
the commonest kinds of sea fish besides the above are mushi, vaghh, 
ghol, dagol, large jiva or isval, sarma, karli, shingdla, ravas, gedar, 
palo, bing, sarge, palu, kofva, shingli, dori, bata, large bei, renvi, 
kanat, small jharti, cherbot, moa, karkaro, mechni, lep, siwu, bangda, 
shitak, murdu, kara, javas, kari, mech, kavti, golim, kanchek, kaja, 
bokera, maja, dori, kumbdru, and chingal. Those chiefly fished 
for by long lines are besides some of the above, the revni, karkara, 
shitak, shingti, dori, jambora, gobra, palu, karel, jiva, dagol, moa, 
ghol, shingala, kokar, gobra, kondecha, mara, and mushi of several 
kinds. The boi, lep, mech, and vaghlt are also caught by spearing. 
Hed, when dried called kwti, is used for manure. Accidents and 
deaths sometimes occur from the bite of the shark, konde, or the 
sea snake, malida. In October, November, and December, whales 
are sometimes seen along the coast, but are not molested, and 
porpoise, gida, are at times caught in the nets. Besides curing 
and salting, the fishermen of all classes do a brisk trade during the 
fair season, from November to June, in collecting and drying the 
fins and maws of different kinds of fish. The trade is in the hands 
of a few Khojdés, who buy from the fishermen and send the goods to 
the Bombay market, whence they are eventually exported to China 
for isinglass or gelatine. The fins are obtained from the mushi — 
or konde, a species of shark, and from two kinds of saw-fish gent 
and nali, while the maws or sounds are got from the ghol and the 
shingti. ‘The dorsal, pectoral, and caudal fins are cut off, the anal 
and ventral fing alone being rejected, Thus ench shark yields 
four fins, one dorsal, two pectoral and one caudal, while the saw-fish 
yields three only, two dorgal and one candal. The fins and maws 
are merely dried in the sun, and sprinkled with lime, chwnam, or 
wood ashes to assist the process and prevent, it is said, attacks of 
insects. The geni attains a length of from 15 to 20 feet and more, 





' Milk hedge or Indian Tree Spurge, Euphorbia tirucalli (Linw.) 
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of which the saw is about one-third. The nali is considerably 
smaller. Both these fish are caught in the dilvar net moored to 
heavy anchors in from fifteen to fifty fathoms water. On the net 
being hauled up, should a saw-fish be cau ht, a noose is dexterously 
thrown over the saw and pulled tight. The fish is then carefully 
drawn up to the side of the boat, and the head severed from the body 
at the neck with a large knife. If the fish is too large to be hauled 
on board, it is cut into two or more pieces. Should the take have 
been made close to shore, the fish is towed to shore and despatched 
there. In handling the saw-fish great care is taken by the 
fishermen to stand well in front of the fish to avoid a lateral blow 
from the formidable weapon with which it is armed. Accidents are 
consequently rare. Harpoons are never used by the Ratnégin 
fishermen. In addition to their fins saw-fish yield a large quantity 
of oil. Alarge geni produces, it is said, from five to ten mans, 
twenty to forty gallons. Oil is also extracted from shark’s livers, 
which after cleaning are placed in cauldrons, and slowly heated. 
The fish oil is used locally for preserving the timbers of native craft, 
and is not exported. Oysters, kalav, are found on the rocks at 
Harni, Redi, Ratnagiri, Jaitapur, Vijaydurg, and other places on the 
coast, those from Jaitépur being considere the best, No attempt 
has been made to farm or preserve oysters in artificial beds. Cockles 
and other bivalves, mula, are abundant. Besides forming a staple 
article of food to the poorer classes they supply the whole district 
with lime for building purposes. Large quantities of shells are 
calcined for this purpose ng Se on the Ratn4giri river, where the 
manufacture is of long standing. Two or more species of cuttle 
fish, makul, are found on the coast, but it is said not in sufficient 
numbers to make the collection of the bone remunerative. Turtles 
are occasionally caught, and fetch from 2s. to 4s. (Rs. 1-14). The 
whale, dévmdsa or godfish is, as before mentioned, never pursued. 
The fishmen are aware of their commercial value, but think it 
unlucky to kill them. They also believe that if bad language 1s 
used to a whale, it will inevitably charge and upset the’ Weak 
containing the offender. So the fishman gives the whale as wide a 
berth as he can, Porpoises are not intentionally caught, and, if 
netted by accident, are usually released. As they are plentiful, a 
trade in porpoise hides would probably be very remunerative. 
Though freshwater fishing is carried on by almost all of the lower 
classes, Bhois are perhaps the only caste with whom fishing is the 
chief business of life, Of sea-fishers some are Musalm4ns seat others 
Hindus. The Musalmdéns, Sunnis known as Déldis, claim an Arab 
descent. This their look supports, and there seems no reason to 
doubt that they have a strain of Arab blood though from 
intermarriage with the women of the country their home tongue is 
now Marathi. The Hindu sea-fishers are, in the north as far as the 
Dabhol river, Kolis, then Gabits, Bhois, Kutis, and Sonkutis, and in 
the south near Malvan, Vengurla, and Redi, Karvis or Goa native 
Christians. The language of all these fishermen does not, except 
for seafaring terms and slight peculiarities of accent and 
pronunciation, differ much from that of the cultivators and other low 
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classes. Their houses, except in a few cases, are thatched with ras 8 
Their dress, like that of low caste Hindus, consists of a waistband 
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langoti, a waistcloth, dhotar, a jacket, bandi, and a cap, rumdal. They 
own the fishing boats and themselves prepare the ropes and sails, 

In fishing they never go far from the coast. But some who own — 

good boats engage in the coasting trade. Their busiest time bin 
the months of November and December when the deep-sea fishing 


§.. p 
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The depth and rockiness of the coast prevent the use of stake- 








nets. Their place is supplied by two pairs of pingara’ wood buo ne 
moored by cou ropes to anchors, pirga. They are set in about | ees 
fathoms water far offshore, but not out of sight of the Sahydédri — 
hills. In the rivers and creeks stakes are used, driven into the — i 
river beds by fastening to each of them two boats on opposite sides 
at high water; as the water ebbs the weight of the two boats and a 
their crews bear downward perpendicularly on the pointed end of — ey 
the stakes which sink deep into the mud or sand. Tho stakes are qi 
generally taken away during the rainy months. ar 
Small boats, machvds, of from 4 to 94 tons (11-26 khandis) 4 
burden and with one or two masts are used for deep-sea fishing; 
though a smaller class of boat, an outrigger canoe, called u j 


sometimes stays out fora day or two. hese and the river canoes, 
dons, are made by local carpenters. The favourite wood is for 
fishing boats light dhup wood and for canoes mango or undi? — 
All masts and yards, parbin, are of teak from the Malabér coast. 
The fishermen do their own repairs. As a rule profits are equally 
divided among the crew. But whenever there is a : take the 
owner of the boatclaims a larger share. The fishermen make reat 
their own ropes, sails, and nets. Nets are made of coir, hemp tag, or 
kevan* tree fibre. The stems of the hemp plant steeped in water 
for eight or nine days, are dried, beaten with a atick, and separated. 
For gails the hips of the Bombay mills has taken the place of 
c 


Deccan made cloth. 


The nets vary in length from 10 to 200 feet and from 5 to 30 feet 
in breadth. The meshes are from } of an inch to 14 inches wide. 
The nets are generally made ready inthe rainy season, the fishermen’s 
easy time. The names of the neta are dilvar, vighul, maud, ghan 
vavri, pala, pilupig, karabpaig or shingtipég, kindal, hog, dorpag, 
ghanpagla, bangripag, kinkanipig, donbovtipag, kivlepag, golam ind, 
tharlipag, kinehek pagla, aut, kadpipitg, and dandi md. Before 
using them nets are boiled in water mixed with cement and finely _ 
burnt and powdered shells, and stretched between two poles or trees 
todry. When dry they are dyed by being several times smeared 
with a wash of ain® bark. A net generally lasts for a year, 


: lat ii vga tet j 
es orfapialé called from the Pinon of wand that floati " + | 
the windward sideof the boat and at its ends fastened to ‘the boat gs rainy 
keeps the canoe from tpaetting. v Spare, 
* Calophyllum inophyllum. 4 Terminalia tomentosa, 









‘Lon, | They in length f from 35 to 40 
a eons Soe the hooks are baited with mula or chingal. 
_Torch-light i is used only to catch crabs, which are also caught by 
the hand or by the small net called Adth ‘ind. 
The fishermen often stay for several days at sea, but the usual 
_ custom is to start in the afternoon about four and to return next 
morning about ten. Women and old men carry the fish to the 
market, or hawk them from door to door. A system of bartering 1s 
‘common, fish bemg exchanged for grain or firewood. Some of the 
better class of fishermen make large purchases for curing and salting. 
The curing is simple. The fish is cut open, cleaned, washed in 
salt water, rubbed with salt, and laid on a bamboo stand and 
ed over with matting to drain for three days, { 




















applied daily. The lar and small varieties of surme and kark 
é es are ae fish best suited for curing. Small fish are simply dried in 
the sun, being neither salted nor cleaned. 
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CHAPTER ITI. 
POPUILATION. 


Chapter ITT, Ratna'aiR! is remarkable for the number of its people, their 
Population, freedom from crime, and their readiness to leave their homes for 
Introductory, - ulitary and other service. 7 
Of its early population, in the absence of any separate hill tribes, 
almost no distinct traces remain.'’ Among the present people the 
early element is probably strongest in the Mhdérs and coast 
Kolis, less marked in the Bhand4ris, and weaker in the Kunbis and — 
» Maréthés. The later arrivals, with some of whom almost évery class 
of the present people is more or less closely connected, came both 
from above the Sahyidri hills and from beyond the sea. According to 
the legendary account of the first Brihman peopling of the district 
Parashurim entered it from the Deccan. The early Deccan and 
Karndtak rulers, with their own district officers, introduced Deccan 
settlers; in the sixteenth century the Bijépur kings and their 
village renters, khots, brought fresh bands of colonists; and in the 
seventeenth century Shivaji’s uplanders garrisoned many of ita 
new forts. Neither under Peshwa nor British rule has there been 
any movement from the east into Ratnagiri. 
From the earliest times their fame as sea robbers no doubt 
tempted foreign adventurers, Rajputs from the north, Arabs and 
; Africans from the west, and men of the Malabsr coast from the south, 








to joi the settlements of the Ratndgiri pirates. To this mixture 
of foreign blood is probably due the vigour, and till lately the love 
of war and plunder, that marked its coast tribes, Bhandéris, Gabits, 
Kharvis, and Kolis. The legendary history of the Javals and 
Chitpaévans seems to show that ee classes entered Ratnagiri by sea. 
Later on (about 699), driven by cruel persecutions, numbersof families 
fled from Kufa and Basra, | sailing from the Persian Gulf, settled 
along the west coast of India, The descendants of these settlers, 
now known as Konkani Musalmiins, and found chiefly on the shores 
of the navigable Ratnégiri rivers, in spite of intermarriage with the 
pore of the country, keep much of the fairness and special 

atures of the original settlers. In more modern times (1347-1660) 
under the Bahmani and Bijapur kings, the attractions of trade 
and of military service drew numbers of Arabs and Per sians, 
and to a less degree of Gujarat Hindus and Musalméns to 
the Ratnagiri centres of traffic and power. In the eighteenth 
century the disordered state of their native country drove many 





' The only traces area few w dering Kathbaria i peer . i d 
Thakurs in the south, Aatering athkaris in the north and some begging 
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Gujarét traders to the Konkan, and during the last sixty years Chapter ITLL 
the Bhatids, moving south from Cutch and Bombay, have drawn to Population. 
themselves much of the trade and wealth of the district. raked 

Under the British two great changes have passed over the district ; “— 
the ‘Pirate Coast’ has become more orderly and freer from 
crime than any part of the Presidency, and the number of its 

_ people has more than doubled. Since piracy has been put down, 
the only trace of the old warlike spirit is in the large body of 
recruits the district still supplies to the Bombay army. Accordin. 
to the returns there were, in 1879, 5579 men in military service 
receiving about £58,000 (Rs. 5,80,000), and 7009 pensioners in 
receipt of £45,452 (Rs. 4,54,520) a year.’ 

During the last sixty years, for so poor and crowded a country, 
the population of Ratndgiri has amazingly increased. Verysoon after 
the British as 1820), the district was surprisingly tilled and 
fall of people. So great were their numbers that the bulk of the 
husbandmen were at the mercy of the middlemen and upper classes. 
The 1820 census returns showed, during the rainy season, 4 total «& 
population of 462,651 souls.* Ratnigiri was at that time a grain 
exporting country, and in the fair season when traders thronged 
its ports, the population was considerably more. Twenty-five years 
later, though this number is said to have been far from complete, 
the returns showed a total of 625,782 souls or an increase of 
163,132 or 35°2 per cent. Five bea later (1851) the district 
‘3 described as much overcrowded; tillage had spread to the 
very hill tops, every available spot was worked by the plough 

— or the hoe; exports of grain had ceased; the district paid its 
_. way from the savings of those who had taken service in the army 

- or police, or who went for work to the districts round; many 

of the people suffered from want of food. In spite of this over- 





' The details are : 
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* The total returns, 640,857 souls, included, besides Ratnagiri, four-fifths of 
Koldba, The number given in the text has been calculated by taking from the tot 
retaros the proportion which in 1872 four-fifths of Koldba bore to Ratnagiri. 
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crowding, since 1851 the pebplelion has cell In 1872 
it was returned at 1,019,136 souls, and since then, as it puud ees 
throngh the famine years, the number has probably steadily and 
edesidiaesbly risen. Phough some fresh land has been brought under 
tillage, the demand for food has outrun the supply, and, m ordinary 
years, grain is brought into the district both by land andsea. No 
new local industry has been started. But, by land, better and safer 
roads, and, by sea, the sure and rapid passage of steamers, have made it 
easy for the people to leave their homes in search of work. Waees 
have risen more than the cost of living, and the district is enriché 
by the large stores of money brought to it by the crowds of its officials 
and clerks, its soldiers and constables, its factory hands, and its 
earriersspread over the Presidency making andsaving money. Though 
their great numbers keep the bulk of the people very poor, the teeming 
population of Ratnagiri has been one of the chief factors in the’ 
a eyalopment of the city of Bombay. Connected with it by a short 
and easy land journey and by a safe and cheap sea voyage, Ratnagiri 
is, much more than the districts round Bombay, the supplier of 
its labour market. It is estimated that in addition to many 
thousands partly settled in Bombay, over one hundred thousand 
workers pass every fair season from Ratndgiri to Bombay, returnin 
at the beginning of the rains to till their fields. To Ratndgiri’s 
clever pushing upper classes, to its frugal teachable middle classes, 
and toits sober sturdy and orderly lower classes, Bombay owes many 
of its ablest officials and lawyers, its earliest and cleverest factory 
workers, its most useful soldiers and constables, and its cheapest 
and most trusty supply of unskilled labour. 

Since the beginning of British rule the people of Ratnagiri have 
thrice been numbered, in 1820, in 1846, andin 1872. In 1820, with 
no opposition on the part of the people and probably with less than 
five per cent of error,” the census, including besides the present 

F iri four-fifths of Kol4ba, showed a total population of 640,857 
souls living in 131,428 houses. Of the whole people 394,191 wore 
males and 306,666 females; children under twelve numbered 211,717, 
of whom 131,933 were boys and 79,/84 girls. For the thirbace 
sub-divisions included in the 1820 census, the 1872 returns showed 
a total of 1,302,594 souls or an increase of 103-25 per cent. 

According to the 1846 census, which would seem to have been 
far from complete,? the total population of the district was 625,782 
souls, or 165°15 to the square mile. Hindus numbered 577,984 or 
92°36 per cent, and Musalméns 45,822 or 7°32 per cent; that is ab 
the rate of twelve Hindus to one Musalmin. There were besides, 
1856 Christians, 83 Jews, and 37 Parsis. The 1872 census, to some 
extent because the numbering was more correct than “Si 1846, 
showed a startling increase of 62°85 per cent in population the 
total returns amounting to 1,019,136 souls or 268-97 to the square 
mile. Of the whole number, 941,049 or 92-33 per cent were Hindus 
74,834 or 7°34 per cent Musalmana, 3244 Christians, and 9 Péra ‘s ’ 








1 Collector in Gov. Rev. Rec. 16 of 1821. $36.38 
3 Collector 71, 9th January ig 1821, 396-338. 
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The following statement shows that in the twenty-six years ending 

1872, population advanced 62°85 per cent, and houses increased 92°44 
r cent. 

vere Ratndgiri Population, 184 and 1872. 


Pore Latico, 





1s i 





The following ‘tabular statement gives, for the year 1872, details 
of the population of each sub-division of the district according to 
religion, age, and sex : 

Ratndgiri Population, 1872, Sub-divisional Detaila,' 
| | . HINDUS. | 
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Ratndgiri Population, 1872, Sub-divisional Details—(continued). 





TOTAL. 
BUR-DIVIBION, Up to 19 years. From 12 to 00, Above 30 years. | 
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From the above statement it appears that the percentage of males 
on the total population was 48°18, and of females 51°32, Hindu 
males numbered 453,719, or 48°22 and Hindu females numbered 
487,330, or 51°78 per cent of the total Hindu population; Musalman 
males numbered 35,660 or 47°65 per cent, and Musalman females 
39,174 or 52°35 per cent of the total Musalman population. Christian 
males numbered 1729 or 53-29 per cent, and Christian females 
numbered 1515 or 46°71 per cent of the total Christian population. 
Parsi males nombered § or 88°88 per cent, and Pirsi females 
numbered 1 or 11°12 per cent of the total Parsi population. | 

The total number of infirm persons was returned at 4467 (males . 
2766, females 1701), or forty-three per ten thousand of the total 
population. Of these 603 (males 415, females 193), or six per ten 
thousand were insane ; 196 (males 125, females 71), or two per ten 
thousand, idiots; 871 (males 508, females 363), or nine per ten 
thousand, deaf and dumb ; 1555 (males 746, females 809), or fifteen 
per ten thousand, blind; and 1237 (males 972, females 265), or 
twelve per ten thousand, lepers. 

‘The following tabular ser pipette the number of the members 
of each religious class of the inhabitants according to sex at 
different ages, with, at each stage, the percentage on the total 
population of the same sex and religion. The columns referring to 


the total population omit religious distinctions, but show the 
difference of sex : 


Ratndgiri Population by Age, 1872. 
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Ratnagiri Population by Age, 1872—(continued).— 
Tora... 
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The Hindu population of the district belongs, according to th 
.1872 census, to the following sects : nes ng 12 
Ratndgiri Hindu Secta, 1572. 





From this statement it would seem that, of the total Hindu 
Recase the Shaivs numbered 937,849, or 99°66 per cent ; the 
hrévaks or Jains, 1477, or 0°15 per cent ; the Vaishnavs, 1194, or 
0°12 per cent; and the unsectarian classes 529, or 0°05 per cent. 
The Musalmén population belonged to two sects, Sunni and Shia ; 
the Sunnis numbered 74,729 souls, or 99°86 per cent of the 
total Musalmén population; and the Shidés 105 souls or 0-14 
ey cent. The nine Pérsis were Shahanshdis. In the total of 
2944 Christians there were one Baptist, 532 Catholics, and 2711 
Protestants including 17 Episcopalians, 28 Presbyterians, and 2666 
native Christians. 
According to occupation the 1872 returns divide the population 
into seven classes : 
Employed under Government or local authorities, numbering in all 4491 
or O44 por cent of the entire population. 
T1,—Professional persons, 5554 or 0-54 per cent. | 
ILL. —In service or performing wnal offices, 9501 or 0°03 per cent. 
[V.—Engaged in agriculture and with animals, 450,760 or 44°23 por cent, 
.—En 4 in commerce and trade, 18,626 or 1°82 per cent, 
VI,—Employed in mechanical arta, mantfacturea and pee one oporations, 
ind engaged in the sale of articles manufactured or otherwise prepared for 
consumption, 65,783 or G45 percent. | : 
_WI].—Miscellaneous persons not classed otherwise, (ajgwives 102,735 and children 
451.516, in all 454,951 or 44°57 per cent; and (6) miscellaneous persons 
10,170 of 1°00 per cent, total 464,421 or 45°57 per cent, 
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As regards the style of living of the people of Ratnégiri, the 


dress does not differ from that worn in other Marathi 


districts. In the rainy season men of the richer classes wear a long 
armless cloak of thick red baize or flannel, somewhat peaked at the 


top, and drawn over the head like a cowl or hood. Ofthe poorer classes 
both men and women wear a thickly-folded blanket drawn over the 
head and falling to about the waist. Stout umbrellas of oil cloth 
and cane work, or of palm leaves are also used, and when at workin 
the fields, husbandmen hang on their heads a peaked and rounded 
teak or palm leaf shield. Almost all classes prefer sandals to the 


red Deccan slippers. A peculiar custom in Malvan and Vengurla is 


that all Hindu and native Christian women who can ‘dit 


it, 
constantly wear chaplets or wreaths of red and yellow flowers.’ 


With few exceptions all sleep on cots strung with coir rope. Some 
houses have chairs and stools, but of most the chief furniture are 
chests, boxes, and brass vesgels. Of the brass articles perhaps the 
moat striking is a large lamp and pedestal standing often two feet 
from the ground. Coarse China bowls are not uncommon. 

The meals are taken at noon and aftersunset. Among the well-to- 
do rice is the staple food. With the rice clarified butter, a curry of 
buttermilk or onions with a tamarind or kokam dressin, 
vegetables fried in sweet oil and spiced are taken, Buttermil. 






hn 


is 80 intlispensable that almostevery house, except the poorest, keeps 


a cow or buffalo. On festive days, balls of wheat flour, with molasses 
and clarified butter, are eaten, and most have a store of yams. 
The lower classes eat nachni instead of rice, and the poorest vari and 
harik, an unwholesome grain unless soaked in hot water, and wrid, 
Speme cheaper than gram or tur, Fish, chiefly dried, isused by all 

fusalmans and low class Hindus as a daily article of food, and goat 
muttonand poultry are eaten on festivedays. Exceptthevery poorest, 
the people of Maélvan are specially azefal not to expose themselves to 
the sun. Every day before going out Shenvis and all classes, except 
strict Brahmans, take a draught of weak rice water, pej, and with 
it a small quantity of fresh cocoanut kernel. The midges meal is 
then eaten at about 1 rm. Brahmans, who cannot break their fast 
before washing, take their morning meal at a much earlier hour than 
is usual eleewhere. The object of the early draught of rice water is 
said to be to guard against the heat of the sun and to keep off attacks 
of bilionusness. In the evening all classes anoint their heads with 


cocoanut oil, in the belief that it erves the eyesight and Is 
the head. All keep early honrs. Late dinners asa eke Wee ee 
carefully avoided. In the south of the district the fear of bilionsness 


wk the heat of the sun seems to guide every action of the people’s 


* This custom is said to have been brought from Goa, The flow as an 
Calysecionlngialinn sarap the Lmasectana oboe pete hea ee ae 
odoratusaimus fenda, the Calatropis gigantea madnddr, the Ch themum 
shevanti, and the Ruellia infunciboliformia atoll, They os coe pcr — 
sumbert of fower strings gre daily brought to market Thevanti, Invi, ae een 
isa verte rapidly ball h days at the outside, The others keep their colour and 
repag oF nearly & mon thevanti and Leeda are costly and are used only by 
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Under Brahmans come eight divisions with a strength of 66,046 
souls (males 32,225, females 35,824) or seven per cent of the total 
Hindu population. Of these 30,053 (males 14,527, females 15,526) 
were Chitpdvans or Konkanasths ; 14,367 (males 7146, females 7221) 
Karhidas; 777 (males 423, females 354) Deshasths; 5727 (males 
2776, females 2951) Devrukhiis ; 70 (males 46, females 24) Kirvants ; 
4) (males 28, females 12) Kanojés; 1277 (males 648, females 629) 
—_— ; 18,669 (males 6579, females 7090) Shenvis ; and 66 ‘ Other 


CuirrAvaxs,’ also known as Konkanasths or the chief Konkan 
Bréhmans, have a total strength of about 30,000 souls or 45°42 per 
cent of the gt Brahman population. Parshurém hill, near 
Chiplun, is the head-quarters of the caste whose original limits are 
said to be the Savitri in the north and the Devgad river in the south. 
They have no sub-divisions, all eating together, and intermarry- 
ing Of their early history or settlement in Ratnégiri no record 
remains. The tical. legend makes them strangers descended from 
fourteen shipwrecked corpses who were restored to life by 
Parshurém. In former times, little thought of and known chiefly 
as messengers or spies, harkirds, the success of their patrons, the 
Mardtha chiefs, brought out their keen cleverness, good sense, tact, 
and power of management, and their caste supplied not only the 
ruling family, but most of the leading men who during the eighteenth 
century held together the loose Mardétha confederacy. Fair and 

fe with, in most cases, light eyes,? they are a well-made, vigorous 
class, the men handsome with a look of strength and intelligence ; 
the women small, graceful, and refined, but many of them delicate 
and weak-eyed. In their homes they use a peculiar dialect,* in 















. ing to Molesworth, the Konkanasths were, in allusion to the of their 





being poner orpaes brought to life by Paraburim, nicknamed Chitpivana or 
yt fetan thn ‘chita. Turning this from s nickname into a title of honour, the 
K he say that itt poser gor chitta. | 


—. 
2 ‘The fourteen Konkanasths gofras are: kdahyap, shdndilya, wdei wish niet 
eardhan, gp , nityundan, bAdradedj, gdrgya, kapt, jdrdagnya, 

howhik, an 


Wits sixty ancient surnames are : of the bishyaps, Lele, Ganu, 
Jog, Lavate, Gokhale; of the shdndilyas, Soman, Gingal, Bhite, Ganpule, Dimlo, 
Toki, Parchure ; of the vdsishthas, Sithe, Bodis, Ok, Bapat, Bigul, Dhirn, Gogte, 
Bhabhe, Pongshe, Vinjhe, Sithaya, Goundye ; of the vishnuvardhans, Kidmide, Nene, 
Pardnjpe, Menhadale ; of the hawndinyas, Patvardhan, Phanse; of the mifywndana, 
Vaishampa an, Bhidbhoke; of the 6 dradedja, Achavla, Tene, Darve, Giandhire, 
Ghanghurado, Rando ; of the yes Karve, Gidgil, Londhe, Mithe, Dabke ; of the 

, Limaye, Khimbete; of the - je ar Pon Kunte; of the mafacs, 
| Mais of the kidAraryas, Bal, were; of the is, Gadre, Bama, Bhive, 

Vad, A pte ; of the afria, Chitale, thavle, Bhadbhoke. Besides the sixty ancient 

surnames named above, there aro 244 modern surnames current them, making a 
total of 304. Of the ancient surnames 37 belong to the dyans and 23 to the 
taitiriyas ; while of the modern, including that of Bhat, by which the family of the 
‘Dre. Wilaon's Indian Caste, 19, 1), : i 
3 Their colour is greenish-grey rather than blue, They are known in Marithi as 
ort ea sydosge t lisrities: ched, girl ; Aay, a respectab] 

4 Tho following are some of its peculiarities: ¢ , Girl; aay, @ F le expres: 
ten used AT b women in addressing their elders; be(n), where, kita(n), what ; ea(m), 
um ; main), 1; rncha(n), just before sunset ; fe nin, ho; tydAads, thence ; nay, river ; 
shal, shut ; npati, carly in the morning ;thryala(n), put; Aara(m), want ; gheemd, 
aking ; yecha(n), coming ; heal, bring ; , medicine ; mitha(m), with me; gota, 
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many respects not easily followed by Marfthi-speaking Deccan 


Hindus. Out of doors they speak pure Maréthi differing from that 
spoken in the Deccan only by the more marked pronunciation of the 


nasal sound, anuse@r. Many of the best coast villages, owned and 
held by Chitpévans, are for cleanliness and arrangement @ 
pleasing contrast to the ordinary Indian village. The houses, built 
of stone, stand in cocoanut gardens or in separate enclosures, 
shaded with mango and jack trees, and the village roads, too narrow 
for carts, are paved with blocks of laterite and well shaded. Ponds, 
wells, and temples add to the general appearance of comfort. The 
Chitpévans are very clean and tidy. The men weara turban, pay a, 
a sleeved waistcoat, bandi, a coat, angarkha, the shoulder cloth, 
angvastra, the waistcloth, dhotar, and country made shoes, joda, in 
the fair season, and during the rains sandals, vahanas. Very few 
Ratnégiri Chitpévans have taken to the broadcloth coats, trousers, 
and polished leather shoes so common among the Pens Se of their 
Bombay caste fellows. The women wear the long fu robe, lugde, 
and shortsleeved bodice, choli, covering both the back and chest. 
They wear no shoes, and none, except the v rich, wear 
woollen shawls. Very neat in their dress and way of wearing the 
hair, their clothes are generally of cotton, white, or dyed some single 








bright colour, pink, scarlet, black, green, or primrose, Of ornaments, 
the mon sometimes wear in theirright eara gold pearl-ornamente 
ring, bhikbdli, and gold finger ring, angthya or jodvi, and the 
women a pearl-studded nosering, nati , and earrings, bugdya, gold 
hair ornaments, rdkhdi, ketak, chandrakor, and kevda, gold neck 
ornaments, thushi, putlydchimal, sari, patlya, kantha, laffa, and tik, 
and gold bracelets, goth, tode, pdtlydas, and | ngdyas. Young women 
and girls generally wear silver anklets, sakhlyas, and a few women 
wear gold finger rings, angthyds. Girl widows, though they no 
longer have the red pechaad mark, kunku, are allowed to wear a 
bodice and a robe of any colour and ornaments. When she comes 
of age the girl widow has her head shaved, her glass bracelets 
broken and her bodice taken off, and is allowed to wear no robes 
except white or red and no ornaments except gold finger-rings. 

Like Karhédés, Deshasths, and other Mahéraéshtra Bréhmans ts 2 
eat together, except on Vedic sacrificial occasions, Chitpévans are 
forbidden animal food and spirituous liquors. Like other Konkan 
people they take large quantities of buttermilk, tak. Though not 
superior to Deshasths and Karhaidés in rank, they are held in 
much respect by most Ratndgiri Hindus, who believe that the 
sacred texts, mantras, repeated by a Chitpévan have special worth, 
A very frugal, pushing, active, intelligent, well-taught, astute, 
self-confident, and overbearing class, they follow almost all callings 
and generally with success. Many Chitpfivans live by begging 

Some trust altogether to charity, others add to their pro ta’ as 





near: koi, when ; Jaday, to force downwards: chakAot ar . ze 
Th ator.) died, Kitchen room ; Male, for what : casi ae es 
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husbandmen by starting from their homes in July, after the crop 
has come up, and, begemg through the rich coast villages as far 
as Pen and Panvel, come back in time for harvest. Others are very 
skilled husbandmen owning and tilling the richest garden lands in 
the district, as the local proverb says ‘give waste land toa Chitpavan 
and he will turnit to gold.’ Among cultivating Chitpdvans many 
mgond positions as khots or upper landholders act as moneylenders, 
‘some trade chiefly in grain and other field produce. Others have 
succeeded well as pleaders, generally increasing their gains by 
lending them in usury. They have over all India a good name for their 
. knowledge of Hindu lore, and in Bombay and Poona, some of the 
most distinguished native scholars in Sanskrit, mathematics, medicine, 
and law, are Ratndgiri Chitpavans- Their scruples about serving 
under the British have long passed away, and now their favourite 
occupation is Government service, in which they hold places from 
the humblest village accountant, schoolmaster, and clerk, to very 
high and responsible posts. 
| Ever ready to push their fortunes in other British districts or in 
native states, asaclass they are successful and well-to-do, All 
are Smarts, that is followers of Shankaracharya the high priest of 
the doctrine that God and the soul are one, advail veddnt mat, and 
with equal readiness worship Vishnu, Shiv, and other gods. Their 
chief places of pilgrimage are Parshuram in Chiplun, Ganpatipule 
in Ratndgiri, Hareshvar in Janjira, and other places held sacred by 
all Hindus, as Benares, Allahabad, Gaya, Pandharpur, Nasik, an: 
Mahdbaleshvar. Like other Brahmans their chief household gods 
are Ganpati, Annapurna, Gopél Krishna, Shaligram, and Suryakant. 
Their family priests belong to their own caste. They are divided 
into religious, bhikshuks, and lay, grahasths. The religious class 
can take to other occupations besides acting as priests. A layman 
may perform ceremonies, but, unless forced to do so, he does not act 
as a priest, or receive charity gifts, din dakshina. Caste disputes 
eome before a meeting of the local community of Brahmans, including 
Chitpévans, Karhadas, Deshasths, Yajurvedis, and Devrukhis, that 
‘« all the local Bréhman sub-divisions who eat together. When @ 
difficult religious question is the subject of dispute, the caste refer 
| the point to some learned divines, shastris, at places like Benares 
and Nasik, or to the Shankaracharya. The Chitp4vans marry 
among themselves.” 
































1 Some Chitpavan, as well as other Ratadgin Brahman beggars, pass several months 
every year in Bombay, Baroda, anit other places taking charity vifta, ddn dakahina, 
or earning some reward for performing religious services to the lay, grahash, members 
of their caste. 
¢ For some years after the transfer of Ratnagiri to the British, the Chitpivans were 
a Nieatented class, Though every effort was made to give them places, many of the 
best families, ‘from o feeling which deserved respect’, refused to take service under the 
) British, Mr. Dunlop, 15th August 1824, Rev. Rec. 121 of 1825, 76-75. 
) 3 Marriages between Chitpavan and Karhdda families are not unknown. ‘Thou 
) condemned by the more aristocratic families, they are contracted without scrapie, 
and involve no pains and forfeitures, either social or religious.” Rav Saheb Vishvandth 
3 Narayan Mandlik, C.8.1. Jour, Bom. Br. Ro. As. Soc. VIL 9, 
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The KarnApis,' with a strength of 14,367 souls, are supposed to 
take their name from Karhdd in the Sétéra district near the meeti ig 
of the Krishna and Koyna, They are found in small numbers over 
the whole district especially in rT Res and e Neeaia They are 
probably the descendants of one of the Rishis or Tépasis who fixed 
on the holy meeting of the Krishna and Koyna rivers as his 
settlement.? They have many family stocks, gofras, whose exact 
number is not known. Their original country is said to stretch along 
the Krishna from its meeting with the Koyna on the north to the 
Ved@vati (Varna) on the south,’ but they are now nearly as widely 
scattered as other Maharashtra Brihmans, They have nosub-divisions, 
all eating together and intermarrying. Though some are fair, as @ 
class they are darker than the Chitpdvans, none of them having grey 
eyes, Except some local dialectic difference, their Marathiis the 
same as that of Deccan Brihmans. In house, dress, and food, they 
do not differ from Chitpivans. They are clean, neat, intelligent, 
hardworking, hospitable, and well-behaved. At the same time they 
are more formal, and less thriftyand enterprising than the Chitpavans, 
Many of the Karhda village priests and astrologers are cultivators, 
some as ordinary husbandmen, and others, over the whole district 
except Malvan and Devgad in the south, as superior landholders, 
khots. They also engage in moneylending and trade in grain.* 
But their chief occupation is Government service. On the whole 
their condition is middling few of them are rich, still fewer poor, 
and almost none beggars. Their religion does not differ from that 
ofthe Chitpévans. All Karhddds are Rigvedis. Their chief honse- 
hold goddesses are, besides those worshipped by the Chitpévans, 
Mahalakshmi and Durga. As among Chitpdvans, caste isputes 
are settled at a meeting of all the local Brihmans who eat together. 
Unlike the Chitpavans the marriage of a brother's daughter and of a 
sister's son is not unusual. They sometimes marry with Deshasths, — 
Strong, temperate, hardworking, and not less anxious than the 
Chitpévans to educate their children, the Karhddas are a rising class, 

DevevrnAs,® with a strength of 5727 souls and their head-quarters 
at Devrokha in Sangameshvar, are found in considerable numbers 
all over the Ratnégini sub-division, and occasionally in all parts ofthe 
district except M4lvan and Devgad. They are said to have or} gi nally 
come to these parts as revenue farmers. Their only division ig 
into family stocks, gotrés. They are generally strong and healthy 
like the Karhddas, but somewhat darker, Their women are strong 
dark, and healthy. Except for some local peculiarities their home 














| The great Marithi poet Moropant (1750) belonged to this cast 
2 The Le in the Sa yan Khand, that the Kachdiie peesriet | ve sie 
bones, is probably a pun on the word éorhdd, as if Liaor- Add’ ase hona. "Tea waite men ye 
reproach against their name that in former times they ocasiomaliy a I their 
sons-in-law, visitors, and strangers a4 sacrifices to their goddess in the hiss ties at their 
ORSprInE, ansterdddhi | 2 Ind. Ant. IL ge 
+ Dovrakang bankers of KhArepitan in Devpad are Karhadan, | 
evrasha comes trom the Sanskrit Dev-Rishior Devarshi. The Devarshis were a 
chdkha of | tharea-Ved. T' — i | i were a 
Wilson's Indice Caste, 25. The Devrukhés may be remnants of this whitha, Tr, 
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tongue is the ordinary Marithi. Their honses, dress, and food do 
not differ from those of the Karhddaés. The Devrukhas are hard- 
working, hospitable, sober, thrifty, and hot tempered. Asa class 
they are rather poor, many of them being employed as cooks by other 
Brahmans. Most are cultivators, both small and large proprietors. 
They are much given to irrigation, most of their villages standing 
in places where good supplies of river water are available. Only 
a few engage in trade or enter Government service. Among 
Brahmans they hold rather a low position. Several Chitpivans, 


they are thought poor and unlucky, than from the idea that they are 
of asiew origin. Their religion does not differ from that of the 
Chitpdvans. ‘They marry among themselves. Their caste disputes 
seetartded at a meeting of all the local Brahmans who eat together. 
They send their children to school, but on the whole are not a rising 
class. 


__‘Desnwasras, with a strength of 777 «souls, originally from the 
Deccan, are found all over the district, but chiefly in Khed, Chiplun, 
\ and Ratnagiri. Of their arrival in the Konkan no special story is 
told. They would seem to have come im small numbers at different 
times. Except family stocks, gotrds, of which the exact number is 
not known, they have no sub-divisions.* Most of them are darker, 
coarser looking, and more vigorous than Chitpavans or Karhidas. 
They speak pure and correct Marathi. Except that they are less 
neat and clean, their houses and dress do not differ from those of 
Chitpdvans. They marry as a rule among themselves and 
sometimes with Karhadas. In Khed they are hereditary district 
officers. Some are khots and some are under-landholders; others 
are traders and shopkeepers, and a few are in Government service. 
Though not so clever or frugal as the Chitpaévans, they are more 
- lively and hospitable. Besides the gods worshipy aby ee Seer 

the Deshasths worship Khandoba. In the Sahydédri Khand, their 
original country is said to extend from the Narbada to the Krishna 
and the Tungbhadra rivers excluding the Konkan. In religion 
they do not differ from Chitpdvans or Karhadis. As among 
Chitpévans and Karhédas, caste disputes are settled at a meeting oe 
the whole local community of Brihmans who eat together. They 

send their children to school, and on the whole are = rising class. 


Kirvants, with a strength of 70 sonls, are found only in a few 
Malvan villages. According to the Sahyddri Khand they are 
sprung from twelve Brahmans, whose original seat was near the 
Goménchal (region of the Gomdnt mountam). As a class they 
are badly off, some of them cultivatmg but most living as beggars. 
They sometimes marry with Chitpaévans. But these Chitpévans are 
then considered Kirvants, and other Chitpdévans do not intermarry 
with them. Their name, kirvant, is generally said to mean insect, 
kide, killers, because in working their betel gardens they destroy 


1 Deshasths are generally Rig-Vedis, but some of them read the Sdma-Ved and 
also the Atharva-Veda. Dr. Wilson's Indian Caste, 18. 
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much insect life.'’ Another explanation is that the bp paseo 
the name is Kriydvant, and that they were so calle hey 
conducted funeral services, kriya, an occupation which degr 
them in the eyes of other Brahmans." } 
SHENVIS, with a strength of 13,669 souls, are found all over the 
district, but chiefly in Malvan and Vengurla. Goa was their original 
Konkan settlement, where, according to the Sahyddri Khand, theyare 
said to have come at Parshurim’s request from Trihotra or Tirhut 
m northern India. This legend is probably confirmed by the fact 
that especially in Goa, Shenvis, like Hengdlis, freely rub their heads 
with oil, and also like them are fond of rice gruel, pej, and fish. 
The honorific Bab, os in Purushottam Bab, is perhaps a corruption 
of Babu in Bengali? Their broad pronunciation of vowel sounds 
is also like that of the Bengalis.* Thongh they fed from Goa to 
escape conversion by the Portuguese, every family has stilla private 
idol there. They claim to be Sérasvat Brihmans of the Panch 
Gaud order. Besides Shenvis proper, who are of two sects Smarts 
aud Vaishnave, there are seven local divisions,® Bardeskars, Kudal- 
deskars, Bhilivalkars, Pednekars, Lotlikars, Divadkars, and Khadpe- 
kéjules, each claiming superiority over the other, dining together in 
some cases, but not intermarrying. Of the local divisions, except 
Birdeskars, none seem to have come from Goa. Though some are 
fair, as a class they are darker than the Chitpivans. Their women 
are well made, fair, and graceful. They speak Marathi, but at home 
with many Konkan peculiarities." Their houses are strong and well 
built, but not so clean as those of the Chitpivans. Their dress is like 
that of the Chitpévans. The women are fond of decorating their 
hair with flowers. All Shenvis eat fishand some eat mutton. Other 
Brahmans assert that the Shenvis are inferior, (rikarmi, Brahmans,’ 
But among the Hindus of the district, they hold a higher position 
than the Javal Brahmans. Asa class they are well-to-do. Most of 
them are superior landholders and hereditary officers, kulkarnis and 
others, and only a few are cultivators. Others engagein cotton and 
grain trade; some are shopkeepers and bankers, and a good many 
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1 Ind. Ant. III, (1874), 45, 
* Mr, Ganpat Venkatesh Limaye, B_A., Dep. Ed, Inspector, Ratnagiri, 
4 Rar Bahadur Shankar Pandurang Pandit, Oriental Translator to Government. 
Y sae BR. G. Bhindirkar, M.A., Hon. M.B.A38. 
they belong to ten yotrds, Hhdradvaj, Kaushik, Vatea, Kaundimya, Kashy 
Vésiahtha, Jamdagnya, Vishvamites, and Gautam, ae 
* Among the peculiar words used by Katnigiri Shenvie are: Jhil, son: ehedw, 
rl; bdpws, father ; dua, mother ; ddji, an honorific ; ghor, husband ; bitwr, within + 
! ey where ; csa(m)y, am ; fena, by him ; tha(njy, there; nhay, river : dhak. shat. 
Bs oli, early in the morning ; vhayd{(n), Pr hithee [ come ; athdd, medicine ; 
» for awhile; rar, stop; rinddp ghar, kitchen room ; kityék, for what ; ha(njy, 
here. In masculine nouns the Mardthi final d is poomaily changed too as ghodo, horse ; 
dambo, mango; and dole, eye. The plural of feminine nouns in (also ends in o as 
mado, rivers ; kdthyo, wticks. The third person singular of verbs ends in d instead of 
went ele the present, and a o instead of d in the past, as, he or aho goes, jite ; he 
. at ia, of the six Brihman functions, karmas, sacred atudy. sacred teachin 
alms-giving, alms-receiving, sacrificing for one's self, and sacrificing for snstheer 
on rini is vested only with three, sacred study, alms-giving, and sacrificing for one’s 
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enter Government service. Fond of show and somewhat extravagant, 
in intellect and energy Shenvis can hold their own even with Clutpa- 
vans, They rose to high office under Sindia, and now, in Bombay 
and elsewhere, hold high posts as barristers, professors, pleaders, 
shysicians, and merchants. ‘Most of them are well-to-do. Their chief 
Ca gods and goddessesare Mangiris (Mangesh), Mahdlakshmi, 
Mhilasa, Shinta-Durga, Nagesh, Bindu Madhav, and Saptakotishvar. 
They have two head priests, svdmis, ove Smart living in Sonavda in 
Kénara, and the other Vaishnav living in Goa. They have rich 
monasteries, maths, in Khanapur, Karwéir, Bombay, Nasik, and 
Benares. Their family priests are either Shenvis or Karhida 
Bréhmans. They have no peculiar customs. Caste disputes are 
settled by acaste meeting of the members, and finally referred to 
the head priests, svdmis. Eager to educate their children, and ready 
to follow any promising calling or profession, Shenvis seem likely to 
keep their high place as one of the most intelligent and prosperous 
classes of west India Hindus. 

Javat Brahmans, with a strencth of 1277 souls, have their head- 
quarter at Burundi in Daépoli, and are found in emall numbers over 
almost the whole of that sub-division. According to the ordinary 
story, the Javals take their name from being shipwrecked in a 
storm, javal. They probably always claimed to be Brahmans. But 
their position was not recognised till (1/67) Parshurim Bhén 
Patyardhan, a relation of the Peshwa’s, in return for some service, 
established them in the rank of Brahmans. They have no divisions. 
Sturdier and much darker than Chitpdvans, their home 
tongue is a rough Marathi like that spoken by Kunbis. Their 
houses, seldom large or well built, do not differ from those of the 
batter class of cultivators. Except that they are less careful of their 
appearance, the dress, both of men and women, does not differ from 

tof Chitpévans. Their rules about food come between those of 
the Bréhmanand other classes. They eat fish but no other kind of 
animal food, and refrain from liquor. Though they rank as Brahmans 
they hold a low social position, other Brahmans neither marrying 
nor dining with them. Some of them are employed by other 
Brahmans as water carriers, but almost all are cultivators. They 
are frugal, hardworking, and skilful husbandmen. As domestic 
servants they are honest, good tempered, and well-behaved. They 
worship Vishnu and Shiv, and have almost the same household gods 
as Chitpdvans. Caste disputes are settled at a general meeting of 
the members. They do not send their children to school, and nde 
no sign of rising above their present state as cultivators. 


Kawozis, numbering 40 souls, originally came, as their name 
shows, from Kananj in north India. They seem to have come into 
Ratnagiri in small numbers at different times, either as beggars 
or as pensioned soldiers. Though not so fair asthe Chitpavans, they 
are larger and better made. Their home tongue is Hindustdéni, 
but they also speak Marathi. Their houses aresmall but clean. In 
their dress and food they do not differ from the Chitpdvans. They 
neither dine nor intermarry with Konkanasth Brihmans. Except 
some of the pensioners who are well-to-do, they are poor, working 
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either as water carriers or earning their living by begging. The: 
are found only in towns, and aah engage in’ outlived ta one 
They are clean, neat, hardworking, and honest, but hot tempered, 
Most of them worship Vishno and are religious, They marry among 
themselves. a0 
The only class of Writers are Kayasth Prabhus with a strength of 
664 souls (males 341, females 323). They are found in very small 
numbers all over the district, but chiefly in the north, in Dépoli, 
Chiplun, and Khed. Among Kayasth Prabhus there are no sub- 
divisions. Except that none have light eyes, they do not, in 
appearance or dress, differ from Brahmans. They speak Marathi 
correctly and have no separate dialect. They eat fish, mutton, 
and game, but not domestic fowls. They are clean, neat, and hard- 
working, and in former disturbed times had a name for faith- 
fulness and bravery. Though frugal in straitened circumstances, 
when prosperous they are hospitable and fond of show and 
pleasure. Some are in Government service, some are cultivators, 
and a few are hereditary officers or the holders of land grants. In 
religion they do not differ from Brahmans. Their chief household 
god and goddess are Khandoba and Bhavini. Their family priests 
are Brahmans. They do not intermarry with other castes. Caste 
disputes are settled by a mass meeting of the castemen. They 
send their children to school, and are on the whole prosperous. 
Under the head of Mercantile, Trading, and Shopkeeping classes 
come six castes witha strength of 56,299 souls (males 18,142, females. 
18,157), or 5°85 per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these 
$2,569 (males 15,936, females 16,633) are Vanis; 1216 (males 798, 
females 418) Lingayats; 1051 (males 553, females 498) Jams; 
927 (males 507, females 420) Gujars; 507 (males 325, females 
182) Bhétiés; and 29 (males 23, females 6) Marvadis. The 
VAwsts, found all over the district and said to have come from 
north India, are known by the names of the towns where they first 
settled, Sangameshvari, Pitane,' and Kuddli. These sub-divisions 
do not marry or eat together. Among them the Kndélis claim 
superiority wearing the sacred thread and forbidding widow 
marriage. They all speak Marathi, but those who live in Malvan 
and Vengurla have many Konkan peculiarities. Most of them live 
in good houses. They are active, intelligent, sober, thrifty, and in 
fair condition. They allow widow marriage, eat animal food, and 
drink liquor. Most Vanis are shopkeepers, somo are hushandmen. 
and a few are Government servants. Their famil priests are 
Brahmans, and they donot differ from Mardthds and Kunhis inreligion. 
They eat with no other caste. They show special respect to 
members of certain families called Shetids, who have the hereditary 
right to preside at caste meetings. Other families known as 
Mahajans, inferior to Shetias, hold a position of special honour. They 
send their children to school and on the whole are a rising Bar 
Lincdyats, 1216 souls, are found chiefly in Réjépur and 
Sangameshvar. They are said to be partly immigrants from the 


' The Pitane Vanis are said to take their name from Pitan in Sitara, 
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Deccan, and partly local converts especially from the neighbourhood 
of Sangameshvar.' Rather dark in colour, most of them live in 
houses of the better class, and take neither animal food nor liquor. 
They are inmiddling circumstances, some of them husbandmen, 
others retail dealers and pedlars who buy stocks of cloth and spices 
in the towns, and carrying them to villages sell or barter them for 
grain. They have separate temples and priests of their own known 
as jangams. ‘The Lingéyats worship the ling, and always carry an 
image of it in a small box, either tied to the left arm or hanging 
round the neck. Their religion widely differs from that of other 
Hindus by holding that a true worshipper cannot be made impure, 
and so setting the members of the sect free from the need of 
purification after a family birth or death. Originally doing away 
with caste differences, after the first BREORS of the new faith, the 
old social distinctions regained thei influence, and the sect is now 
broken into several sub-divisious who neither eat together nor 
jntermarry. Not avery vigorous or pushing class, the Lingayats 
take little trouble to have their children taught, and show no signs 
af rising above their present position. 


Jars, 1051 souls, are found chiefly in the south. They are believed 
to have come from the Karnétak and im appearance resemble 
Lingayats. Most of them live in good houses. They are atrict in 

| matters of diet, using no animal food and taking no liquor. Among 
Vanis they hold a good but isolated position, Traders, most of 
them well-to-do, they are frugal and thrifty and have a good name 
for fair dealing. They are religious, wors ipping the saints called 
Tirthankars. They have their own priests, Gorjis and Jatis. Their 
only temple at Khdrepatan is dedicated to Paérasnath the twenty-third 
saint. They are educating their childron and show signs of 
improvement. Besides these Jain Vaénis who are more or less 
late comers, and openly and carefully observe the rules of their 
faith, there are, in certain classes, traces of a time when the Jain 
was the ruling form of faith? These traces are chiefly found 
among Guravs, or temple servants, and Kasars, or coppersmiths. The 
members of both of these classes hold aloof from Brahmans and 
Brahmanio Hindus, refusing, however high their caste, to take water 
Séeom their hands, and the Kasdrs have as priests, gurus, Jains 
‘om the south Deccan. The Guravs, servants in village temples, 
» the K&sérs, in matters of eating and drinking, hold aloof trom 
4hmanic Hindus. ‘Though the village temples are now dedicated 
some Brahman god, there are near many of them the broken 
mains of Jain images, and most temple land - eae seem to date 
ym atime when Jainism was the state religion. A curious survival of 
‘nism occurs at Dasara, Shimga, and other leading festivals when 
e village deity is taken out of the temple and carried in procession. 
n these occasions, in front of the village god's palanquin, three, five, 
-aeven of the villagers, among whom the gurav is always the leader, 






















Basay (1150), the founder of the Lingdyat soot, is said to have settled for some 
16 at Sangameshvar. Wilson's Mackenzie Collection, II. 4 and 10. 

A king of Sdvantvddi,a very learned Jain, 14 mentioned in an old Belgaum 
pod. fod, Ant. IV, 140. 
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carry each a gaily painted long wooden pole resting against thei 
right reides.. AL the to of the pole is fastened a silver mae 
hand, and round it 1s yp ee a rich silk robe. Of these poles 
the chief one, carried by the gurav, is called the Jain’s pillar, 
Jainacha Khamb." 


Guyars of the Porvad, Nema, Umad, Khaddyata, and Shrimahi 
sub-divisions are found all over the district, especially in Dépoli, 
Khed, and Chiplun. They are settlers from Guj ardt and: a 
visit their own country. Though they taiaeaie and « 
Marathi, their home tongue and the ses hag in which they 
their accounts is Gujarditi. They are fair and most of re 
and healthy. They generally live in good brick-built houses, and 
dress like Becinan except that the en of the women’s robe, ly 
ig drawn over the left instead of the right shoulder, and that ‘oe 
not pass the robe between the legs. They are strict vegetarians, and 
for their evening meals never take rice, but cat bread, pulse, and 
milk, All are traders dealing in grain, spices, and ‘cloth, ’ and 
lending money. Most of them live in towns, occasionally moving 
about the country either as pedlars or to recover their outstandings. 
As aclass they are well-to-do. Except Porvads, Nemés, and Umads, 
who are Shrivaks or Jains, the Gujars are Vaishnavs of the Vallabha- 
chiri sect. They have their own family priests, (rujardti Brahmans. 
They marry only among their own sub-divisions and often form 
connections with families in is page The Vaishnavs pay great 
respect to their head priest, Maharaj, who occasionally visits the 
large towns. ‘Though they have settled in Ratnagiri for more than 
acentury, Gujar Vanis have kept thei own customs and do not 
mix with the other Vanis of the district. They are bound together 
as a body, and refer caste disputes to arbitrators chosen at @ 
meeting of all the male members. Anxious to have their children 
taught, they are asa whole a pushing and prosperous class. B 
with a strength of 339 souls, are found at Chiplun, Réjapur, Malvan, 
and Vengurla. Coming throu; gh Bombay fase Cutch and north 
Gujarat, almost all the Bhatids have settled in Ratniginri within 
the last fifty years. Most of them can speak Hindustani and a 
broken Marathi, and even Konkani in Malvan and Vengurla, but 
their home tongue is Gujariti. They are a strong sturdy class 
inclined to stoutness, some of them fair with handsome reg 
features. Almost all live in towns in large well-built houses, They 
keep to their Gujarditi dress. They are strict vegetarians an 
take no intoxicating drinks. Large merchants and shipowners, 
their chief dealings are with Bombay, Cochin, and Kélikat. They 
mostly deal im cotton, grain, cocoanuts, betelnnts, dates, cocom 
kernels, molasses, sugar, pagent butter, and oil. A 
active class, though settled in Ratnagiri, they occasionally move to 
Bombay and Cochin. They are prosperous and well-to-do, Care- 
ful to teach their children, strong, unscrapulous, and ready to take 
advantage of any new o ning, oF industry, the Bhatias seem likely 
to hold the place they have gained as the leading district 
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traders. In 1877 they took the chief part in mana 
immense imports of purl the Deccan and southern 4 
famine districts. Lohdnds, twenty in number, are like the Bhétiss 
traders from Cutch and north Gujarat. 

Mirvipts, numbering 29 souls, are found in some of the chief 
towns ofthe district. Most of them are late arrivals, coming through 
Bombay from Marwar. They all know Marathi, but among them- 
selves Marvadi. Strong pushing men, they wear the hair 
long and most of them have long scanty beards. They generally kee 
to the dress of their own country, the small tightly-wound rod 
and yellow or pink turban, the tight full coat, and the waistcloth. 
The women wear a robe and open-backed bodice and a piece of red 
or pink cloth thrown over the head and shoulders. They are strict 
vegetarians and very temperate, allowing few luxuries but tobacco. 
As their favourite occupation of moneylending is almost entirely in 
the hands of the superior landholders, Marvddis make little way in 
Ratnégiri. Besides the few families settled as shopkeepers and 
traders dealing in spices and cloth, some come yearly in the fair 
season from Bombay as travelling jewellers. ideal oe Jains by 
religion with Balaji as their household god. They have no temples 
in the district. As their number is very small, they generally go to 
their own country to marry. 


Under the head of Husbandmen come nine classes with a total 
strength of 583,750 souls (males 277,868, females 305,862)! or 62°02 

.¢ cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these 284,267 (males 
135,273, females 148,994) were Kunbis; 203,406 (males 97,467, 
females 105,939) Mardthis ; 70,796 (males 33,671, females 37,125) 
Bhandéris; 12,772 (males 5753, fomales 7019) Shindes ; 622 (males 
307, females at) Malis; 488 (males 256, females 252) Pharjans ; 





319 (males 156, females 163) Ghédis ; 4025 (males 1805, females 


2220) Mit-gavdas ; and 7035 (males 3180, females 3855) Gavdas. 
Kuwseis, with a strength of 984,267 souls, are found all over the 
district, but chiefly in the northern sub-divisions. segue es 
Hindu books, Kunbis are the descendants of pure Shudras. 
Of their former settlements or the date of their arrival in Ratnagin 
nothing has been traced. Their home tongue is Maraéthi 8 D 
more roughly and less clearly than by Bréhmans, but differing 
little in words or grammar. They are smaller, darker, and more 
slightly made than the Deccan Kunb. The men shave the head 
except the top knot, and wear the mustache and sometimes whiskers, 
but never the beard. The women are small, and as a class rather 
Iain and hardfeatured. Few of them have good houses. Most 
‘va in small thatched huts with few signs of cleanliness or order. 


The men generally work in the fields bareheaded, and with no 


body clothes except a piece of cloth, langoti, warn between the 
legs. A few of them, mn the cold season, weara woollen waust- 
‘ 
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1 ‘The excess of females over males is probably due to the fact that — the 


census was taken more men than women were away at work in Bombay 4 
places 
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coat or blanket thrown over the head, and in the rains a blanket 
ora rain shield, irle, of plaited palas or kumbha leaves. On holidays 

and at weddings and other great occasions, the men wear small 
turbans generally white, rolled something in the form of the 
Maratha headdioes: but more loosely and with less care. In the 
fields the women wear the Marathi robe, Iugde, sometimes with a 
bodice, and in the rainy season on their h a leaf shield. For 
great occasions they have generally a new robe and bodice. Their 
staple food is nagli and vari cakes. heey do not object to animal 
food, eating died fish and chickens, and when they can afford it 
killmg a male goat or sheep. Beef, either of buffalo or cow, they 
never touch. They eat deer and wild hog and allow animal food 
at their caste feasts. They rear fowls, and have nothing of the 
Rajput feeling against eatmg them. All smoke and a few chew 
tobacco. They are allowed to drink liquor, and among coast Kunbis 
drunkenness is not uncommon. Their usual drink is cocoa-palm 
juice, generally fermented, but sometimes distilled. All are cultiva- 
tors, steady and hardworking; but from their numbers and the 
poorness of the soil they are scarcely supported by what their fields 
yield. Many make up the balance, and earn enough to meet 
marriage and other special expenses by seeking employment in 
Bombay, working as carriers, labourers, or garden or hoase servants, 
or in the steam spinning and weaving factories where whole families 
find well paid employment. A very quiet, easy tempered, and 
orderly class, singularly free from crime, they have much respect 
for the gods, believing chiefly in such village gods and goddesses as 
Bahiri, Bhavani, Somai, and Sélubaéi. They believe in witchcraft 
and evil spirits, and to avert the anger of the gods offer cocoanuts, 
cocks, sheep, and goats, when any of their family are sick. When 
a child is to be named, the father goes to a village Brahman and tells 
him that his wife gave birth to a daughter or son on such and such 
day at sunrise or sunset as the case may be. The Brahman, referring 
to his almanac, tells that the child should be named so and 80 
according to the position of the stars, the first letter of the starand 
of the name being the same. For this the Bréhman gets a pice. 
Caste disputes are settled by a mass meeting. 


MarAtAs, with a strength of 203,406 souls, found all over the 
district, are specially numerous near the Sahydédri hills. The Maréthdés 
claim to be the descendants of Rajput families, some of whom 
came to serve under the Bijapur government. The class forms two 
great divisions, those with and those without surnames. F amilies 

with surnames hold themselves to be the only pure Maréthdés, ~ 
asserting that the others are the offspring of mixed or unlawful 
marriages.’ The home tongue of all is Marathi, but especially to 
the south, different from Brahman Marathi, and in many points 








' Their way of wearing the /ugde differs from that of the Deccan women. Al] 
het olnas yeti phireapcthekaad it pulled above the knee, the end passed between 
ig iegs and tucked into the waisthand. In the Deccan it falls below knees and 
is not passed through the legs, etter site i se i 


* At the same time come uf the Runbis have the same surnames os Marithds, 
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much more like the Konkani dialect. Stronger, more active, and 
better made than the Kunbi, many of them, even among the poorer 
classes, have an air of refinement. The men shave the head except 
the top knot, and wear a mustache, and sometimes whiskers, but 
never the beard. Most of them live in ordinary second class village 
houses. The pure Maréthis wear a flat four-cornered turban of 
twisted cloth. In other respects their every day and show dress 
do not differ from those of the Kunbis. Of most the staple food is 
cheap rice or ndchni, the well-to-do always, and all of them on high 
days, adding some pulse. They eat fish, fowls,and mutton, and of 
game, deer and wild hog, and generally use animal food at their 
marriage dinners, often getting the animal’s throat cut by some 
temple servant and offering the blood to the god.! Though seldom 
to.excess, they drink toddy and other liquors, and freely use tobacco. 
Though Marathés and Kunbis eat food cooked by each other, they 
will not dine from the same dish, and, at big feasts, sit in separate 
rows. Intermarriage is not allowed. 


As a rule all the Ratnagiri vatandar Marathas of a village have the 
game surname and when one dies the rest go into mourning. Their 
surnames such as Kadam, More (Maurya), Shellke (Chalukya), 
Palay, Dalvi, Kander, and others show their connection with old 
ruling tribes.? Thongh most of them are cultivators, a large number 
are soldiers, no caste supplying the Bombay army with so many 
recruits as the Ratnégiri Maréthis, Others go into the police or 
find employment as messengers. A few are becoming clerks and 
schoolmast ors. AAs 1t has been to the Kunhis, the opening of 
inning and weaving factories has been a great 









gain to Ratnégiri Mardthas, whole families finding work and 
earning high rates of pay? Like the Kunbus, orderly, well- 
behaved, and good-tempered, the Mardthaés surpass them in 
courage and generosity. Very frugal, unassuming, respectable, 
and temperate most of them bring back to their homes considerable 
sums of money. ‘They are a very religious class, ready to consult 
the village god or his attendant in any matter of difficulty. Their 
family priests and astrologers, generally Chitpfvan Brahmans, are 
treated with much respect. Someamong them wear thesacred thread, 
janve, renewing it yearly in Shravan (August). Their practice 
in the matter seems very loose. All claim the right to wear 
the thread, but as it has to be renewed every year and the 
ceremony seldom costs less than 6d. to 1s, (4-8 annas), they do not all 
wear it. It often happens that only one brother of a family adopts 
the practice. Caste disputes are settled by a mass meeting of the 
caste, On the whole they are a prosperous class, hardworking, 





q card 1 ill. a buffalo is slain, The flesh is not eaten by the 
Mara Age muanalls sone, 28 round a temple aa food for Bpirits, blues. z 

? Besides these, the Mardthds bear many sarnames such as Jddov, Chohin, Shinde, 
Dabckar, Pavdr, Medekar, Thamre, Gogvale, Jimle, Khetle, and Savant. | 

“DA clever weaver earna from 40s. to 60s. a month, his wife 16s. to £1, and each child 
of nix yoars and over 10, to 12s. Weaving jobbers get from £4 to £5 and head 


jobbers from £8 to £10, 
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active and P hing, and as education spreads a larger number 


will probably rise to high positions. hs 
Buaspinis, numbering 70,796 souls, are found im most parts of 
the district, but chiefly in the coast villages. They supplied the former 
pirate chiefs with most of their fighting men, and the name seems to 
show that they were originally used as treasury s.| They 
have four sub-divisions, Kite, More, Gand, and Shinde, who 
neither intermarry nor eat together. Of these the Kite is the 
highest, claiming as their own the coast from Goa to Bankot. 
Their home tongue is a rough Marathi. A strong, repeat. | i 
| a 


‘and fine-looking set of men, they are generally we 


and in dress are extravagant, very fond of bright colours, 
and when well-to-do, dressing in Brahman fashion. The women 
dress like Kunbis and Mardthés. Their rules about animal food 
are almost the same as those of the Marathds, but unlike them they 
refrain from intoxicating drinks. In social position they are below 


the Mardthdés, who do not eat with them, nor do Brahmans empl 
them as house servants. Some of them are cultivators and ot 


seilors, soldiers, and police. A few are moneylenders and most 
own cocoanut trees or are a oP the liquor trade. A strong, 
pushing tribe, they are fond of athletic exercises especially of 
wrestling. Theyemploy Brahman family priests and pay them great 
respect. In other points acy do not differ from the Maréthds and 
Kunbis. They are not bound together asa body. Caste disputes 
are settled by a mass meeting of adult men. Though ready to take 
to new callings, few of them send their children to school, or have 
risen to any high position. Suarypes, numbering 12,772 souls, found 
in small numbers all over the district, are the descendants of female 
slaves. In their language and appearance, and in their rules about 
food and dress, they do not differ from Marithis. Pure Marathés 
and Kunbis look down onthem. But if a Shinde succeeds, after a 
generation or two, his children pass as Marathas, and are allowed to 
marry into lower class families. Asa class they are intelligent and 
well-to-do, living as cultivators and entering Government service in 
which some have risen to high offices. M<Atts, numbering 622 souls, 
are scattered over the district. They probably found their way to 
Ratnégiri from the Deccan where their caste is strong and wide- 

read. They dress and eat like Mardthds, and differ little from 
them in look or dialect. A hardworking, quiet, and sober class, 
most of them are husbandmen, faines, and some are day 
labourers. PHarsans, literally children, numbering 488 souls, are 
found only in the south of the district, In former times it was, 
and still to a less extent is, the practice for the rich to keep female 
servants, kunbins, to attend on the women of the family and es 
concubines. The children of these maidservants form the class of 
Pharjans. They are almost all husbandmen, and except that they 
hold a lower position, marrying only in their own class, differ little 
from Maraéthas and Kunbis. GuApis, numbering 319 souls, are 
found in Rajdpur, Devgad, and Mialvan. Originally the lower 





i Two hundred years ago (1673) among the Bomba rd were Bhanddrins 
armed with aahe sal ther weapons. Fryer's New y Pineaset rey i ae | 
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temple servants, whose chief duty 1s to cut the throat of animals 
offered to the gods, many of them now live as husbandmen an 
field labourers. GAvpds, numbering 11,379 souls, are found in the 
south of the district chiefly in Malvan and Vengurla. They seem to 
be a class of Marathis who formerly held the position of village 
he 1 They have two divisions, Gavdés husbandmen and cart- 
men, and Mit-Gavdés salt makers. The latter, who work on the salt 
pans of Mithav, Achra, Mélvan, Kochra, Vengurla, and Shiravda, 
hold a degraded position. No Hindus but Mhérs will eat from 
Of Manufacturers there were four classes with a strength of 20,602 
souls (males 10,177, females 10,425) or 2°18 per cent of the whole 
‘Hindn population. Of these 16,879 (males 8278, females 8601) 
were Telis, oil pressers ; 1694 (males §29, females 865) Koshtis, 
weavers ; 1591 (males 822, females 769) Salis, weavers ; and 438 
(males 248, females 190) Sangars, weavers of coarse woollen cloth and 
blankets, Ts11s, or oil pressers, are found all over the district but 
chiefly in Mélyan. They are of two divisions Lingdéyat Telis and 
“Somvére Telis. The Lingéyat Telis are vegetarians and make 
socoanut, sesamum, and undi tree oil and are husbandmen and 
labourers. The Somvare Telis, in addition to the above occupa- 
tions, enter Government service as messengers. The Telis are 
hardworking, sober, and thrifty. Kosutis, 5AL1s, and BANGARS, 
eereee of different castes, all follow the craft of weaving. They 
are found all over the district in small numbers. The sess, pi 
ee sankars or workers in hemp, make blankets, kidmblis ; andthe 
oshtis and Salis work cotton and silk. Owing to the competition 
of Buropean goods, the condition of the Koshtis and the Salis ts 
somewhat depressed. Of Artisans there were twelve classes with a 











strength of 46,998 souls (males 25,506, females 93,402) or 4°99 per 
cent of the whole Hindu population. these 15,377 (males 7602, 
female 7775) were Sutdérs, carpenters ; 11,442 (males 5714, females 
5728) Kumbhérs, potters ; 12.7 83 (males 6320, females 6413) Sonara, 
soldsmiths ; 1828 (males 992, females 836) Lohdrs, blacksmiths , 
S058 (males 1530, females 1528) Kasars, brass and coppersmiths ; 462 
(males 255, females 209) TAmbats, coppersmiths; 41 (males 23, females 
18) Otéris, casters ; 33 (males 16, females 17) Ghisddis, blacksmiths ; 
10 (males 7, females 4) Pdtharvats, stone hewers ; 4 (males 3, female 
1) Rangéris, dyers ; 2 (male 1, female 1) Gaundis, masons; 2008 
(males 1045, females 963) Shimpis, tailors. Of these classes, the 
most important found all over the district are the carpenters, Sutars, 

i goldsmiths, Sondrs, and the blacksmiths, Lohdrs. SutAgs, 
working both as carpenters and blacksmiths, and LonAns, 
working only as blacksmiths, are very useful to husbandmen, They 
make and mend their field tools, and are paid in grain at harvest 
time. Most of them cultivate -, addition to their callmg as 
carpenters. SonArs make and renew gold and silver ornaments. 
‘From gave a village. In the Kanarese districts, the village headman ts still known 


a gdeda, In Malvan there are 4 few Bhandaris whose surname is Gavda, but they are 


a 
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As a class they are better off than the Sutdrs and Lohars, but have 
a bad name for dishonesty. KumpHArs are in large. 
numbers especially in Malvan, making earthen pots, tiles, and 
bricks. They are hardworking and mostly poor. KAsArs and 
TAmpats are generally found in | towns. They work in 
copper and brass, and are mostly well-to-do, Ssmuris are found 
in large villages and towns. They are tailors by profession and 
live by making clothes. ! 
Of Actors there were five classes with a strength of 20,108 souls 
(males 9698, females 10,410) or 21-3 per cent of the whole Hindu 
population. Of these 17,990 (males 8796, females 9194) were Gurays ; 
1521 (males 752, females 569) Devlis; 418 (all females) Bhayvins, 
rostitutes, some of whom are skilled singers and dancers; 69 
Kaldévantins, professional dancing and singing girls; and 310 
(males 150, Senglen 160) Bhorpis. Guravs are of two classes 
Limgayats and Bhaviks ; the Bhaviks found throughout the district 
and the Lingayats only in a few villages. Bhavik, or faithful 
Guravs, besides drumming and at marriages playing on the clarion, 
sanai, have generally charge of the village gods; and, as pujarig, 
being believed to influence the gods, are much respected by tie 
lower classes. Some by cultivation add to their gains as musicians, 
drummers, and players. The Lingdyat Guravs, worshippers of 
shivling, are all temple servants. | 


The BaAviss and Devuts,! found only in the south divisions of 
Vengurla, Milvan, and Devgad, are said to be descended from 
the female servants of some of the Sdévantvaédi or Mélvan chiefs, 
who were presented with lands and dedicated to the service of 
the village gods. Of these people the Bhavins are the female and 
the Devlis the male offspring. Among her daughters a Bhaévin 
chooses one to succeed her as a temple servant, and when the 

irl comes of age, she is dedicated by pouring over her head oil 
rom the god’s lamp. The Bhavin practises prostitution and 
differs from a common pen, kashin, only in being dedicated 
to the god. Much lower im position than a professional 
singer or dancer, she is not allowed to sing or dance in public 
and no regular musician ever accompanies her. Except the 
one chosen to succeed her mother, the daughters of a Bhévin 
are married to the sons of some other Bhivin. These sons. called 
Devlis, weak but sharp and good-looking and in their dresa neat 
and clean, earn their living as drummers or strolling players, and a 
few as husbandmen or village temple servants, According te 
their rules, the sons and danghters of Bhivins and the sons and 
daughters of Devlis cannot intermarry. Buonpis, or rope dancers, a 
dark well-made class, generally come from the Deccan in yan aot 
about twenty with a few donkeys, goats, pigs, and dogs, They 
generall stop near some large village in their temporal huts, 
which they carry with them, both men and women parteiatng 
Jumping and rope dancing tricks, The women, prostitutes in 








' Contributed by Mr. Ganpat V, Limaye, Dy, Ed. Inspector, 
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their youth, generally settle down in later life to marry one of their 
own tribe. a class they are badly off and show no signs of 
improving. 

Of Personal Servants there were three classes with a strength of 
12,669 souls (males 6080, females 6589) or 1-34 per cent of the 
whole Hindu population. Of these 8683 (males 4169, females 
4524) were Nhavis, barbers; 398 (males 1910, females 2075) 
Périts, washermen ; and one Bhisti, water-drawer. The barbers aa 
a ‘class are badly off, Some going to Bombay improve their 
condition, but most are poor, forced to cultivate to eke out a living.’ 
The washermen as a rule live close to towns, and most of them are 
well off. Those of Ratnagiri, Dapoli, and Bankot are considered 
the best in the district, Some of them add to their earnings by 

Of Herdsmen and Shepherds there were two classes with a 
strength of 18,505 souls (males 9254, females 9271) or 1°96 per cent 
of the whole Hindu population. Of these 14,596 (males 7095, 
females 7301) were Gavlis, and 4109 (males 2139, females 1970) 
Dhang GAvus are cattle keepers, settled in towns and 

ree villages mostly in well-built houses. Some cultivate and are 
employed as day labourers and servants, and at Ratndgiri some 
eae carts for hire, but their chief means of living is by selling 
milk and butter, in which, as almost all classes compete, the profit 
is small. The men look after and milk the cattle, see ie to the 
women the work of selling the milk and butter, Duanoaks are 
an inferior class of shepherds who generally live among the hills 
wandering from place to place with their flocks. A few own cows 
and buffaloes as well as goats, and cultivate some small fields. 
The men are very strong, sturdy, ignorant, sim le, and rough ; 
the women, brave and hardworking, take the milk and butter to 
market for sale. 


Of Fishers and Sailors there were four classes with a 
strength of 30,994 souls (males 15,222, females 15,772) or 
3°29 percent of the whole Hindu population. Of these 14,705 (males 
7004, females 7699) were Gabits ; 5925 (males 4456, females 4472) 
Kharvis; 3949 (males 2191, females 1758) Kolis; and 3414 (males 
1571, females 1843) Bhois. GAsrrs, found from Devgad down to 
the Goa frontier, are some of them cultivators and labourers, 
but most are sea-fishers and sailors. The women sell fish on the 





1 There is generally one barber for one or more villages which he visita every fort- 
night and shaves as many persons as he can in the course of the day. The barber ia 
aidin kind, At harvest time he gets a bundle, bAdra, of each of the cropa. The 
seve generally attends on well-to-do persons in the Picdli festival (October) to rub 
eocoanut oil on the bodies of the male members of the house before they bathe. On 
the next day his wife comes with a burning lamp, drti, and waves it before the chief 
ma of the house who generally gives her 3d. (2 annaa) or a pieceof coloured cloth, 
tan. for a bodice. ‘The t r geta a meal on festivals and holidays, and on thread 
emonies and marriages, a turban, When a boy is shaved for the first time the 
barber gets a new square piece of cloth, rumdl, worth from 2d, to Sd. (1¢-6 anna), a 
gonoannt, one af rice, and a betelnut. The barber holds the Hag, nahin, of 
the village god when the palanquin, palkhi, ia taken round the temple, 
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_ cutters, hardworking but dissipated, inclined to steal and fond of 
all animal food especially of field rats. BetpArs, numbering 99 
souls (males 54, females 45), come in bands of ten to fifteen from the 
_ Decean in the fair season and go back for the rains. Sturdy, dark, 
and very hardworking, they are, like the Vadars, stone cutters, 
and like them have very few scruples as to what they eat, RAmosuis, 
numbering 64 souls (males 40, females 24), are found only in 
Shiplun, where they are employed as village watchmen. Varpvs, 
a tribe of wandering doctors, occasionally come from the Deccan 
and hawk fadicinal’ herbs, which they are said to collect on the Mirya 
hill near Ratnagiri. Tall, swarthy, and strong, the men, with hair 
and beard unshaven, generally move about in small bands of two or 
more couples. They speak a corrupt Marathi, and among themselves 
are said to usea Telugu-like dialect. On reaching a village they put 
up in some temporary sheds, and dressed in red ochre head-cloths, 
loose coats, and trousers, move from house to house calling out the 
names of their medicines." They are also skilled in drawing out 
guinea worms for which they are paid 6d. to 1s. (4-8 annas). — 





Of Leather Workers there were two classes, with a strength of 
10,694 souls (males 5468, females 5226), or 1:13 per cent of the whole 
Hindn population. Of these 10,572 (males 5400, females 5172) 
were Chémbhaérs, shoemakers, and 122 (males 68, females 54) 
Jingars, saddlers. CxAmenins, found throughout the district, are 
a hardworking orderly class, rather badly off. Those of Lanja in 
Réjépur have a local name for their skill in making the sandals, 
_ vahdnds, generally worn by natives in the rainy season. They are 

one of the castes reckoned impure by other Hindus. Their family 

riest is a Jangam or Lingdyat. In social estimation the priest 
does not suffer degradation by ministering to the Chambhdrs. 
Jixaars make cloth scabbards, saddles, and harness, and alao 
or in wood. They are skilled workers, but of intemperate 
bits. 


Besides Chambhiirs there were three Depressed Castes with a 
strength of 85,528 souls (males 41,756, females 43,772) or 9°08 per 
cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these 85,513 (males 41,750, 
females 43,763) were Mhars; 12 (males 5, females 7) Mangs ; and 
8 (male 1, females 2) Bhangis or sweepers. Murs are found 
all over the district, but are specially common in Dapoli where 
they own much land. They are of two divisions, Mhér-bele and 
Mh&r-pale. They are a strong and thick-set race, and all over the 
district affect the name of landholder, mirdsi, as more respectable 
than Mhar or Dhed. They have no scruples about food and drink, 
eating all animals, even carcasses, and drinking liquor to excess. 
Their touch is considered to pollute Hindus, and so strong 1s 
the feeling about them, that when a Mhir meets a high caste 
‘man the Mhér is expected to leave the road and step to one 


‘I Their chief medicines are kant mandur and roe-shindur a factitious cinnabar 


made of zinc, mercury, blue vitriol, and nitre fused together. 
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‘They live in small portable huts. The men wear a cloth 
wound round the head, a waistcoat, and a amall waistcloth ; the 
women s tight-fitting bodice and a robe closely girded round the 
waist. Someare hunters, labourers, cultivators, and herdsmen, but 
most are beggars generally going about with buallocks, nandis, 
tramed to dance and nod the Read, Doxant or hill Kouis wander from 
place to place. They know Marathi, but are said among themselves 

6 use a strange dialect. They till, fish in rivers, and bring 
firewood for sale. ‘They are a simple and harmless class. LamAns 
or VawsAnis pass through the district along the trade routes between 
the coast and the Deccan. Carriers of grain and salt on pack 
bullocks, they generally pass the rains in the Deccan, and after the 







early harvest is over, come to the coast. They generally make two 


trips each fair season. Formerly they were a very lange class, but 
since the opening of hill-passes fit for carts, the demand for their 


| Devotees and religious beggars of various names, Gosdvis, Jogis, 


Gondhalis, Bhutes, Bhats, Saravdes, Gopals, and Jangams 
numbered 6553 (males 3186, females 3567), or 0°69 per cent of 
the whole Hindu population. The fame of Ganpatipule in the 
Ratnagiri sub-division, Parshurim in Chiplun, and the intermitting 
spring, (Ganga, at Unhdle in Rajipur attract many religions beggars. 
GosAvis (3543) till land, work as private servants, and when at 
leisure, go begging, but seldom to any distance from their homes. 
Recruited from almost all castes, and worshippers of Vishnu and 
Shiv, they wander in every direction begging and visiting places 
of pilgrimage. Joais are of many kinds. Some foretell events, 






others act as showmen to curiously formed animals, and a third 
‘elass are the Kanphites, or slit-eared Jogis, who wear large 


circular pieces of wood and ivory in their ears. Some marry and 
others remain single. GonpHatis, at Mardtha, Bhandari, and 
Kunbi marriages, are always, on the last night of the festival, called 
to perform a gondhal dance and repeat verses. All the performers 
are men. They have two musical instruments, a fenfwna and a 
samel. At the time of the performance, they wear long white coats 
and their ordinary turbans. They are generally three, one actor 
and two musicians. Bavures, followers of the goddess Bhavani, 
go about begging with a lighted torch and a funtuna in their 
Bayes. They have their bodies covered with strings of kavdt 
shells, Badrs and Bréhman beggars go begging during the 
fair season, and generally gather enough to last them the whole 
year. Saravpes, a healthy strong-looking class, are found dn 
almost every sub-division. They generally travel in November, 
buying and selling cows and she-buffaloes. Some of them go 
begging with their whole families, and return home in Aprilor May. 
GorAts sing, dance, leap, and wrestle; their women beg. They 
and deal in cows and buffaloes. JaNGAms act as priests to 
Lingéyats and cultivate land. 
Tn the proportion of Musalmana, Ratnagiri, with 74,833 souls or 
about 7°34 per cent of the whole population, stands first of the three 
Konkan districts. Musalmans are found in large numbers in the 
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northern coast districts, 19,545 in Dapoli and 13,818 in C iplun; in 
considerable strength at the old trade centres of Rajapur 11,61 : 
and Sangameshvar (4945); and in very small numbers in the soutl 4 
3166 in Deveaa and 1741 in Malvan. ah 









As in the other coast districts of Western India, the Ratna int 
Masalman population has a strong strain of foreign blood, both Arab 
and Persian. A foreign element probably existed before the time of 
the prophet Muhammad (570-632).! Andin the spread of Musalman 
power, between the seventh and tenth centuries, as sailora, merchants, 
and soldiers of fortune, Arabs came to the west coast of India in 
great numbers.* From the accounts of Suliman, the earliest Arab 
traveller, it would seem that about the middle of the ninth cen r 
the Balhéris who ruled the Konkan were very friendly to & 
Arabs. The people of the country said that if their kings reigned 
and lived for a long time it was solely due to the favour shown to 
the Arabs. Among all the kings there was no one so partial to 
Arabs as the Balhéra, and his subjects followed his example.* Early 
in the tenth century, Arabs are mentioned as settled in large 
numbers in the Konkan towns, married to the women of | 
country, and living under their own laws and religion." Duri | 
the fourteenth, fifteenth, cite sixteenth anerye ba: when pe ‘Bigpae | 
Ratnagiri formed part of the possessions of the Bahmaniand Bijapur 
sinva es: hedh fieoatsa was given to immigration, both trol the 
mereased importance of Dabho!l and other places of trade, and from 
the demand for Arab and Persian soldiers. Even underthe Mardthis: 
the services of Arab seamen were still in demand.’ No record has 
been traced of any attempt to force Islam on the people of the district, 
and from the tolerant character of the Bijipur kings,® it seems 
probable that, except a few who yielded to the persuasion of 
missionaries, to the temptation of grants of land, or to the oppressi ’ 
of Aurangzeb, Ratndgiri Musalméns are not descended from purely 
Hindu converts. | 


Besides the Arabs and Persians who from time to time came 
as soldiers, traders, and sailors, the character of many Musalmén 
villages near Chiplun and along the shores of the Bankot 
creek, point to some more general Arab settlement. These people, 
the fair Arab-featured Konkani Musalmang of Bombay, generally 
known among Musalmins by the term Kufis, seem, as the name 
shows, to have come to India from the Euphrates valley, and to 












be trace Arvid naasd Arab og tm Nel ees /azra, or the island, the latter par 
‘he name Melizeigura, apparently applied by Ptolem 150) and the Peripl dan 
ge snd te island of Maivan or Melundi, as alk : 
" Many high Ratndgiri families, though at present followin ‘different professions, 
are distinguished by Arabic surnames, Kdzi, judge ; Fakih, | ayer eae 
ast gk te apa. eel elegy unger ; an sph oe Rurdn reciter, 
* Elliot's History, L. 4. The Balhdris were the Raj tsof Milkhet near Haidarahad, 
Compare Maw'udi'e Prairies d'Or, I. 382, 33 - 
ier O13), Prairies d'Or, mnie 
‘Mn 1633 the Company's merchantman President was, of Sangameshvar, 
attacked by two ships and four tabs. The crew were Arabs who said th were in 
Shambbhiji ¥. Orme's Hist. . 120, = See aaa = } 
anne ing the reigns of Yusnf Adilshah (1489-1510) and of Thrdhim Adilshih IL 
(1590-1626) no man's religion was interfered with, Ferishta, I. 125, 
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yr to the same wave of Arab settlers who in Gujardt are known 
as Ndintas, and in Kanara as Naviits. The traditions of the people 
and the accounts of many Muzalmsn historians agree that the bulk 
of them fled to India from the Euphrates valley about the year 700 
pace) to escape massacre at the hand of the fierce governor 
Hajjéj bin Yusuf. | 
. Besides the regular classification into the four main tribes, 
Syeds, Shaikhs, Moghals, and Pathiins,* Ratnagiri Musalmiins are 
locally divided into two classes, Jamiitis or members of the community, 
and Daldis coast fishers, with whom the Jamatis do not intermarry.? 
Though JamAtis have much sameness in appearance and manners, 
there is among them a special class whose head quarters are along 
the Bankot creek and on the Dapoli coast. The Bankot Musalmans 
are rather a slim but well made, fair, and ‘pegeieres as class, the 
men shaving the head and wearing short rather scanty beards. Their 
home tongue is Marathi, but most of them know Urdu. Except a 
few well-to-do landholders they live in second class houses. Some of 
‘the villagers wear a white Brahman-like turban and the Hindu coat 
and waistcloth. But asa rule the men wear a high stiff turban 
of dark cloth, taken, like the Parsi hat, from the head-dress of Surat 
Vanids, a coat, trousers, and Gujarat shoes. The women wear the 
Hindno dress, and when they travel,a large white sheet-like over-robe. 
Widows dress in white. Landholders, sailors, and some of them 
servants to Europeans, they are on the whole well-to-do. The calling 
of boatmen in Bombay harbour has of late greatly suffered from the 
competition of steam launches; but many tind good employment as 
imeers and workers in machinery. Sunnis of the Shiifai school 
few know the Kuréin or are careful to say their prayers, On every 
Thursday, either in a mosque, or in a house built for the purpose, the 
‘Konkanis meet together, and sing hymns to the praise of God and 
the Prophet, This done tea is drunk, and sweetmeats distributed, 
Except that at marriages a dough lamp, filled with clarified butter, 
is, by the women, lit, carried to a river, pond or well,and left there, 
and that for five Thursdays after a death, dinners are given to 
relations and friends, their customs do not differ from those of 





4 Details of Hajjaj the ‘terror and scourge’ of his country are given in Maa'udi's 
Prairies d'Or, V. 193-400. (Seo alzo Khuldsat-ul-Akhbdr, ‘and Tarikh-i-Tabari in 
Price's Muhammadan History, 455-460). According to the general story these 
gmen were at first natives of Madina from which they were driven by the persecution 
of Hajjaj. In addition to the original body of settlers, it seems probable that 
eah imei ta arrived in the tenth century (923-926) to escape the rarngssagt 
the Karmatian insurgents who destroyed Basra and Kufa and enslaved part af 
ple (D’Herbelot's Bibliotheque Orientale, I. 500; Dabistin, [. 421), and in the 
thirteenth century (1255) when Halaku Khan the Tartar cap ured all the cities ofthe 
Euphrates valley, put the reigning Khalifah to death, and massacred 160,000 of the 
inhabitants. 





? About, are Syeds, }? Shaikhs,and 5, Moghals and Pathdns. 

* Perhaps ddldi or thrown, in the sense of outenste, : . 

# All Konkan Musalmdns ore said formate * have eae like MEET. _— 
marrying Hindn wives, to have adopted many Hindu practices, In time under the 
influence of Musalman teachers many town families have become more strict in their 
‘practice. Vi ra still in many cases dress like Hindus, even worshipping Shitala- 
Tyeek if their children are attacked by amall-pox, Maulvi Syed Ab Sahib 
Gulshandbacdhi, 
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other Musalmans.' They marry only among themselves, marriage — 


with any other caste being considered a disgrace. Of late one or 
two families have given their daughters to Bombay Arabs. A few 
of them, some in Sake and a very small number in Ratnagiri, 
know English, and teach their children Marathi and a few English. 


DAs, found chiefly m the Ratnagin sub-division, have the | 


tradition that their forefathers came in ships from across the seas. 
Their appearance and position among the Mi osalmiins of the district 
would seem to make it probable that they are agi converted 
Hindus, probably Kolis, and pany the descendants of immigrant 


Musalmins and slave girls. The men are tall, strong, and 


stoutly built with pleasant but irregular faces ; most of the women 
are swarthy, but a few are fair and well featured. They speak 


Marithi in their homes and many understand and speak Hindusténi. 


Their houses are almost all thatched huts of the second class. Bx 
that a few of the men wear tight trousers, they dress, both men and 


women, in Hindu fashion. Some are sailors and cultivators, and 


some go to Bombay in search of work; others make and sell 
nets and rope of all sorts, and most are fishermen differ 
little from Himdus in their way of fishing. They hold a low 
position among the Musalmdns of the district. They are hard- 
working, and though many are in debt, as a class they are 
fairly well-to-do. Sunnis in ee they marry only among 
themselves and obey the Kazi. Very few of them send their children 
to school. 


Most of the rest of the Musalmans are in appearance somewhat. 
less sturdy and rough-featured than the Daldis, and darker and_ 
not so foreig: attri the Bankot men. The home tongue of 
all is Mardt but most of the well-to-do know Urdu. The 
bulk of shen are townspeople living in second class houses, 


generally on rice and pulse. Most of them are able to afford dry 
fish, but few, except on holidays, eat animal food. The men 
generally wear a skull cap, the Musalmn coat, and the waist- 


cloth, only the well-to-do wearing trousers. T heir women all dress. 


in Hindu fashion, in the large Mardthi robe and bodice. Neither 
hardworking nor thrifty, they are orderly, clean, and hospitable, 


Living chiefly as grain-dealers, cultivators, sailors, constables, and es 


messengers, thay are not as a class well-to-do. In religion almost 
all are Sunnis following the Kazi. Few of them send their children 
to school ; but many children go to the Manulvi to learn the Kurdn, 
F ew have nsen to high positions, 

* There are only three families of Pirsis, one settled at Dapoli and 


two at Vengurla. aoe Europe shopkeepers and traders with 
their head quarters in Bombay. 


Of the 3244 Christians, all, except the European residents, are 
found in the south of the district. Calling themselves Christis, and 


ae 





) Maulvi Syed Ahmad Sahib Guishandbadi. 


According to Major Jervis (Statistica of Western India, 14,15) are a race of 
e descended from the first Arabian colonists who setiled on pre coast 


in the seventh or eighth century and correepond with the Méplin af Malabar, 
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known by the people of the district as Feringis or Portuguese, some of 
them may have a strain of Portuguese blood, but the bulk are natives 
converted in mass to Christianity during the time of Portuguese rule. 
They speak the dialect known as Konkami with more Postigasss 
words than others nse. They are generally dark, healthy, and stout, 
living in tiled houses with walls stained with some coloured wash. 
Thereare few solely Christian settlements, but Malvan, Vengurla, Redi, 
and other large villages have each a considerable Christian quarter. 
They differ from the other people of the country in eating rice and 
) wheatinstead of nagli,and from Musalméans in eating pork. Both men 
end women smoke tobacco, and the men are great toddy drinkers, 
though perhaps not more so than middle class Hindus. Among 
the men, the well-to-do dress like Kuropeans, and the poor generally 
in a jacket and short trousers of coloured cotton and a red cloth cap 
like that worn by Kolis. The women dress like Hindus, except 
that they wear a peculiar neck amulet of red stone beads strun 
t Sa and joined in front by a green coloured stone edged wi 
LARA 












to 
‘gold, called fora, They are fond of the red and blue checked Belgaum 
cloth, and, at church, wear a large white robe drawn over the head. 
They area quiet, orderly class, hardworking, and, except for their 
fondness for drink, frugal. Most of them are husbandmen showing 
great skill in growing vegetables and in breeding pigs, ducks, 
turkeys, and hens. Some also quarry red stones and sell them 
to masons who work them into small household vessels. The 
upper classes are employed in Bombay as clerks and shopmen. 
Un ike Goa Christians, none take household service with Europeans, 
As a class they are fairly well-to-do. As was shown by their 
remaining true to it after the fall of Portuguese power, they are 
attached to their religion, supporting their priests, keeping their 
churches! in good repair, attending the services, and carefully 
observing the high days. Though they have all Christian names and 
‘surnames they still keep the old distinction of caste, calling them- 
‘selves Christian Kunbis, Bhandiiris, or Kolis, and marrying only 
among members of their own caste. 

Soon after the establishment of British rule (1822), the Scottish 
Missionary Society resolved on establishing a mission in western 
India. The first missionary, the Reverend Donald Mitchell, as 

_ Bombay was occupied and as he was not allowed to settle at Poona, 
chose Bankot as the first station, and soon after added Harndi. In 
the first year there were, under mission superintendence, ten schools 
in ten villaces with an attendance of 435 pupils. This, in 1828, had 
increased to seyenty-nine schools and 3219 pupils, forty schools and 
1484 pupils in Binkot and thirty-nine schools and 1735 pupils in 
Harnii. Of the whole number of pupils 300 were girls. In 1829, as 

A The Christian churches are almost oll plain oblong buildings with a small 
chancel at the cast end, but rarely with aisles, The larger churches have pega | 
a low square tower at the north-west or south-west corner and the smaller ones a bell 
‘turret. Allare whitewashed outside and tiled, and inside many of them “are gaudy 

' with colour, gilding, poe: and glass chandeliers. The priest's house is generally 
attached to the church and outside of it, At the west, there ts always a stone cross 
raised on stops and carved with the symbols of the passion and with the date of the 
building or restoration of the church. On the greater festivals, during service, the 

church hells are kept ringing almost without stopping. 
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the work of superintending them was found to interfere with 
vernscular preaching, the schools in the Bankot district were closed. 


In 1830 the mission head-quarters were moved to Poona, and in 











iy. 


1834 the Ratnagiri mission was given up. During the ten yeara 


of work few converts were made, And when the mission was 
withdrawn these few went to Bombay.' For many years after 
the Scotch mission was withdrawn no fresh efforts were made to 


spread Christianity. In 1873 the American Presbyterian Board — 


took up Ratnigiri as a station of the Kolhapur mission, The 


missionaries teach two schools, one for boys with 134 pupils, the 


other for girls with fifty-two. Besides those brought as helpers 
from other districts, there are six native Christians who have been 
received to Church membership. Of these one was a Roman 
Catholic, two were Muhammadans, two Marithds, and one a Mhar. 
The mission church, built in 1878 at a cost of £321 (Re, 3210) and 
called the Hunter Memorial Chapel, is a stone edifice with an 
andience hall fifty feet by thirty-five.’ : 

None of the villages are walled or fenced. Those on the coast 
are densely shaded by belts of cocoannt gardens, and the roads 
between the long lines of houses are usually paved with cut laterite 
stones. These raised causeways are called pakhddis. The village 


sites ofthe inland parts are well, though less densely, shaded with : 


mango, jack, and tamarind trees, each house standing m its own 
yard. Chambhira, Mhirs, and other people of low caste live in 
quarters apart from the main villaye site. These hamlets, vadds, 
are always as well shaded as the main village. In this district 
there is one village or town to abont every three square miles, 
each village containing an average of 790 people and about 174 


houses. 


Except the people of seven towns numbering 64,505 souls, or 6°32. 


per cent of the entire inhabitants, the population of the Ratn 


listrict, according to the 1872 census, lived in 1242 villages, with 


an average of 768°62 souls to each village. Three towns had more 
than 10,000, and four more than 5000 inhabitants. Excluding the 
seven towns and 5114 hamlets, there were 1242 inhabited state and 
alienated villages, giving an average of 0°32 villages to each square 
mile, Of the whole number of villages, 104 had less than 200 


people; 413 from 200 to 500; 460 from 500 to 1000; 200 from 


1000 to 2000 ; 46 from 2000 to 3000; and 19 from 3000 to 5000. 


= 


As regards the number of houses, there was, in 1872, a total of 


224,790, or on an average 59°32 houses tothe square mile, showing, 


compared with 116,807 in 1846, an increase of 92-44 per cent. Of the 


total number, 3318 houses, lodging 27,699 persons or 2°72 cent 
of the entire population at the rate of 415 sonls to each house, 


‘were buildings with walls of stone or fire-baked bricks and roofs of 


tile. The remaining 221,472 houses, accommodating 991,437 persons 
or 97°28 per cent, with a population of 8-35 ee to each house, 


‘ Contributed by the Rev. D. Mackichan, M. A.,of the FreeChurch Mission, Bomb: 
2 Contributed by the Rev. J. P. Graham of Ratndgiri. resto 
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included all buildings covered with thatch or leaves, or whose outer 
walls were of mud or sun-dried brick. In 1829, though some 
houses were large and comfortable, each village had, on an average, 
not more than one brick or stone house. The walls of the better 
houses were mud, and of the poorer, reed. The roofs were thatched, 
the better with rice straw and the rest with grass.' This state 
of things is now (1880) found only in the smaller villages and 
hamlets. All large trading towns and villages have a good number 
of substantial stone tile-roofed buildings, housing nearly three per 
cent of the population. The better sort of house, square built, with 
an open central or front courtyard, has, round the courtyard, an 
eight feet deep verandah-like dais or platform, raised about three 
feet from the ground; its walls covered with grotesque bright 
coloured figures of gods and animals, and its cornices Set with 
Bombay or China pictures. From this verandah, the common family 
resort, doors lead into back rooms, mostly dark and windowless, or 
out into a cattle-yard with offices in the rear. Shopkeepers live in 
dark rooms behind their stalls, with a backyard for cattle, and 
offices in the rear entered through a back door. The hovels of the 
poor, a few feet square with one doorway, generally the sole 
opening for light or smoke, are divided by bamboo or palm leaf 
partitions into three or four small rooms into which a family of eight 
or ten are often crowded. 


It* is probable that in early times there was a more or lass 
complete village system. Certain Maratha and Kunbi families were, 
ppears from ancient deeds, styled patels, and ranked as the 
beadmen of their villages. The revenne system was then 
kularg or rayatvdr, each cultivator bemg an independent 
heredi holder, who stood assessed at a fixed rental m 
the public accounts, beyond which nothing could be levied from 
him. The creation of village renters, kKhots, introduced a new 
element. The khofs in course of time acquired hereditary righta 








by grant or prescription. In a small proportion of the villages, 
less than a tenth of the whole district, the older holders have 


succeeded in keeping their rights intact. These are the pure 
peasant-held, abet dhdwakar’: villages of the north of the district, 
and the peasant-held, kuldrgi, villages of the south. In another 
class of villages, while some of the old peasant-holders continue 
to keep their lands, the khots either by lapses, or spread of 
tillage, gained rights im the land. These are the mixed, khichdi, 
half rented half peasant-held villages. In many instances the 
original holders have entirely disappeared, and all the lands are 
either in the hands of the khots themselves, or of tenants who cultivate 
under them. These are called nival or pure Khoti villages. In 
all these villages, by their superior power and authority, the khots 
have gradually and entirely replaced the ancient patels as headmen 
of villares, ‘There are in fact at the present time no hereditary palels 
in the district, and were it not forthe modern appointments of police 


= a 3 . 
! Lieut. Dowell, 1829. Bom, Rev, Rec, 525 of 1351, 275. 
® Contributed by Mr, G. W. Vidal, ©, 5, 
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patels, nominated by Government from among the most intelligent 
villagers, for life or shorter periods, the very mame of patel 


would have been forgotten. Though the khots have never | 


recognised as Government servants, in villages where the survey 
settlement has been introduced, they are paid a actin 8 pio) | 


assessment collected by them on behalf of Government 

peasant-holders, dhdrekaris. Elsewhere they receive no direct 
remuneration either in cash or in land. Except im a very few 
villages, where there are still hereditary officers styled Mel fie 
and vartaks, appointed or recognized by former Governments, the 


‘hots are invariably the headmen of their as per villages. Where 
yield 


there are mahdjans or vartaks, the khots precedence to them, 
and the former are entitled to preside at meetings of the villagers, 
Khote are found of many castes, but a large Bee are Brihmans. 
The earliest reels chosen ip a few old influential Mardtha 
families, who peopled the villages at the foot of the Sahyddri range 
in the Khed and Chiplun sub-divisions. These Maritha khots are 
distinguished by the title of mobasa khots, which would seem toimply 
that they originally held their villages on condition of some military 
service. The powerful sub-division of Chitp4van Brahmans holds most 
villages in Khed, Chiplun,and Dapoli. Further south, in Sangameshvar 
and Ratnagiri, the Devrukha Brihmans take the place of the 
Chitpavans. A few villages in Ddpoli are held by the Javal 
Brahmans. Here and there Shenvi, Prabhu, and Musalmdn khotes 





are found, and there are also cases of Kunbi, Gavli, and even Mhar 
khots, In the south the khot is usually called the Givkar. The 


village headman is always the first to receive the betel leaf, pan 
supdri, at the celebration of any public religious ceremony, and 
until this formality has been observed, the ceremony cannot proceed. 
His leave has also to be formally asked and granted before, on 
festive days, the paler ain of the village god can be carried in 
procession through the village. The precedence granted to the 
headman on all public and religious occasions does not necessarily 
extend to social gatherings, although, as a matter of courtesy, the 
headman when invited to a wedding or feast will be the first to 
receive the pan supari. When an event of any importance, such 
as a wedding, happens in his own family, the headman is expecte 









to entertain the village. On such occasions he gives cooked ood to | 


guests of his own and lower castes, and the guests of each caste eat 
separately. When the host is of low caste, he can either employ a 
cook of the highest caste, from whose hands all the guests will eat, 
or else he can give the raw materials for the feast to all the guest 


of higher caste than himself. When his circumstances allow: he: 


khot secures the monopoly of the village moneylendin in- 
dealing business. His contin trek he a ans peters pest 
teeters usurers such as Marvadis who, as a consequence, have 
ittle inducement to settle in the district. Though some are rich, a 
great many of the hereditary ‘hots are more or less involved in debt, 
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in turn act as moneylenders. As might be expected, the hereditary 


khots are, as moneylenders, more lenient than the mortgagees, who, 
having no permanent interest in the villagersy strive to make as much 
1s possible out of them during their temporary management, Still 
the opposition of cultivators to unpopular moneylenders seldom 
takes the form of active resentment, 

Compared with the Deccan, the number of village servants that 
hold service land, or receive cash from the state, is very small. The 
village establishments are more or less complete; but the remuneration 
of the office bearers is for the most part left to the community. This 
is probably the result of the introduction of the kholt system. The 
Government having interposed a middleman between itself and the 
cultivators, as a rule, saw no necessity for dealing directly with the 
inferior village servants. The chief exception to thie rule 1s the case 
of the village accountants, kulkarnis, who, being hereditary holders, 
vatandars, with grants for the most part older than the introduction 
of the khots, have been allowed to keep their cash allowances in the 
few villages where the vafene exist. The Mhars or village 
watchmen were also, in consideration of their useful and necessary 
services, granted small cash allowances in a few villages in the 
Rajépur, Malvan, and Devgad sub-divisions. A few instances also 
occur of lands or allowances being paid to special village officers, 
such as the mahdjan, the vartak, the mukddam, and the desai. It 
frequently happens that these offices, the number of which 1s 
ssey all indeed, are united to the khotship. In some villages 
also, where there are no Mhars, the temple attendant, ghadi or 
gurav, receives an allowance for performing menial services in the 
village. Inthe Sangameshvar sub-division, there are two instances 
of service lands being held by shetids, and there is a solitary 
instance in the Malvan sub-division of an allowance being granted 
to the village astrologer, joshi. In some cases too, allowances 
would seem to have con granted to certain servants on the 
representations of khofs, and as a mark of favour to the latter. 
Such are the appointments of the messengers, sipais, of the Malvan 
sub-division, ‘ 





The organization of the village establishments differs 
little in different parts of the district ; but the full staff of office 
bearers is found only in the'more populous villages. 


‘Village servants may be divided intothree classes : those rendering 
service to the state; those useful to the villagers; and those 
whose services are not required either by Government or by the 
villagers. In the first class are the headman, khot or gavkar ; 
the police head, patel ; the accountant, kulkarni ; the watchman, 
mhdr ; the messenger, sipdi ; and, where he performs other than 
temple service, the temple ministrant, gurav or ghddi. In the 
absence of an independent mahajan or vartak the | hot, as already 
stated, is the headman of the village. Frequently these latter 
offices are united to that of the khot, as also are those of the desat 
and mukadam. The khot from his position enjoys many privileges. 
In former times he was allowed by custom, as part of their rental, 
to exact without payment one day’s labour in eight from all 
cultivators in his village, except hereditary holders, dharekaris. 
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Chapter 111. When this forced labour was agricultural, it was styled plough 
Population.  8ervice, ndngar vel. When the labour exacted was of any other 
aes description, such as carrying grain to market, or care the khot's 
A palanquin, it was called labour service, vet bigar. ‘orced labour 
Peers. of this description has now been abolished, but so ence 
] and submissive are the villagers, that it may be doubted whether 
the system is entirely dead. ‘lhe police patels, not bemg hereditary 

officers, are selected for life or shorter periods from the most 
eligible candidates. Influential Mardéthis are usually chosen im 
reference to members of the Khoi families. In the settled sub- 
livisions, the police patels are paid by cash allowances fixed 
according to the population and importance of the villages. These 
allowances vary from 8s, to £4 8s. (Rs.4-44) a year. Where the 

survey settlement has not been introduced, the post is purel 
honorary. Hereditary village accountants, ku/kernts, are foun | 
only in a few villages in the Dépoli, Chiplun, Sangameshyar, 
Ratnagiri, Rajapur, Devgad, and Malvan sub-divisions, The creation 
of khofs has, in nearly every instance, rendered thei services 
superfluous. The kulkarnis belong mostly to the Brahman, Prabha, 
and Shenvi castes. They are Pee by cash allowances, the only 
exception being Achra in the Malvan sub-division, where lands have 
been assigned for this service. 
Except in a few of the coast villages, Mbhérs are found 
throughout the district. They perform various useful services, 
acting as village messengers and scavengers, and except in 
Chiplun, where alone there are HKamosis, as village watchmen. 
They help both the khot and the police patel, and attend to the 
wants of travellers. The Mbdr families are usually of very old 
standing, and are not without some influence, If of longer standing 
in the village than the khot, they are called valandars and mirasis. 
In Malvi in the Dapoli sub-division,the Mhars have a Persian copper 
plate grant of considerable age. The vafanddr Mhars were all 
originally independent landholders, and being exceedingly jealous 
of their rights, have systematically and, in many cases, suc 
withstood the khofs’ attempts to rackrent them. For their services 
to the state they receive, in the surveyed sub-divisions, cash allowances 
varying from 4s. te £2 arts (Rs. 2-22) according to a scale fixed 
in proportion to the population of the village. the unsurveyed 
ab divinione , except in fifteen villages in Réjapur, sixteen in 
Devgad, and fourteen in Malvan, they receive no state remuneration. 
Nowhere, except in the Chiplun sub-division, have any service 
lands been assigned to Mhars. The village messenger, sipvdi, is 
fonnd only in the Malvan sub-division, The gurav, as he is called 
in the north, and ghddi, in the south, is usually a Marditha or 
Kunbi, whose chief duty is connected with the village temple. In a 
few villages in the south, he performs general village service like 
that performed elsewhere by Mhérs, and in these cases is considered 
a useful servant to Government and paid by the state. In some 

cases the allowances for this office are paid to the khot himself. 








The second class of village servants, who, though they render no 
service to the state, are useful to the villagers, includes (1) the 
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priest, joshi, wpddhia, or bhat; (2) the temple minister, gurav or 
hadi ; (3) the Lingdyat priest, jangam; (4) the carpenter, sutar ; 
Gs) the blacksmith, lohar ; (6) the shoemaker, chambhar ; (7) the 
potter, kumbhdr ; and where there is a Musalmdn population, (8) the 
judge, kasi ; (9) the priest, mulla ; (10) the beadle, mujdavar ; and 
(11) the preacher, khatib. The priest, joshi, upadina, or bhat, also 
sometimes styled the Sanskrit scholar, shastri, or the religious head, 
dharmadhikari, is the chief Hindu religious officer. He officiates 
at thread, janve, investments, and at marriage and death ceremonies. 
It is also bis business to name lucky days, and, if required, to cast 
nativities. The village priest has no vested right to perform any 
particular ceremony, and the parties are free to employ any eligible 
erson, resident either in or out of the village. The joshis are paid 
ie fees, varying according to the wealth of their employers ; they 
usnally supplement their incomes by begging. Only one man of this 
class, a yan joshi, who, exclusive of quit-rent, judi, receives £3 
Gs. (Rs. 35) a year, is paid by the state. ‘The business of the temple 
ministrant, gurav or ghddi, found in almost every village, is to attend 
at the village temple, to clean the ornaments and minister to the 
wants of the idol. He also prepares the leaves, pafravalis, used on 
feast, days as plates, and at stated intervals plays the trumpet in 
front of the village temple. The Lingayat priest, jangam, is found 
only in a very few villages, where are settlements of Lingayat Vianis. 
There is no instance of a jangam receiving state remuneration. The 
carpenter, suédr, and blacksmith, /ohdr, are of the same caste, eating 
together and intermarrying. The carpenter, found in all but the 
very smallest villages, holds neither land nor allowances, and 1s 


supported entirely i 










by fees for work performed for the villagers. 
Except that he is found only in the more populous villages, the 
position of the blacksmith is the same as that of the carpenter. 
Phe potter, kumbhdr, and the shoemaker, chambhar, sometimes paid 
in grain and sometimes in cash, suffer little from competition. If 
they can get their work done at home, villagers seldom employ 
outside workmen. In villages with a Muhammadan population, 
the establishment usually includes a fazi, who is the religious 
and temporal head of the Musalman community, settling all 
disputes, and exercising a general superintendence over his followers. 
He also solemnizes marri and keeps the registers. The Kazi is 
not necessarily a vise? officer. He is usually appointed to a large 
district, and may reside anywhere within the limite of his authority. 
Next in importance to the kdzi is the mulla, who acts as a deputy 
of the Kazi, and has charge of the mosques and burial grounds. The 
mujdvar is the servant who cleans and sweeps the mosques and 
shrines, and the khatih is the public preacher. None of these 
Muhammadan officials are paid bythe state, nor is it, as in the Deccan, 
the custom for Hindus toemploy Musalmiin office-bearers to slaughter 
their sacrificial sheep and goats. This work is in Ratnagiri performed 
by the gurav. 





The third class of village servants includes all not directly nseful 
either to Government or to the villagers. These are: (1) the trade 


superintendent, mahajan ; (2) the overman, vartak ; (4) the headman, 
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mukadam ; (4) the revenue superintendent, desdi; (5) the goldsmith, 
sonar ; (6) ‘a washerman, parit ; (7) the barber, nhdvi; (8) the 
tailor, shimpi ; (9) the oilman, teli ; (10) the assayer, potdar; (11) 
the superintendent of weights and measures, shetia; (12) the 
coppersmith, kasdr ; (13) the cotton cleaner, pinjari ; and (14) the 
betel leaf dealer, tamboh. Of the above, the mahajane, varlake, 
mukadams, desais, potdars, and shetids are usually hereditary 
holders, vatanddrs, under regular deeds. The summary settlement 
has been applied to their allowances and lands, except where po: 
are held by village khots, Although included in the village staff, 
none of the remaining servants hold service lands or receive 
allowances. All are paid by customary fees. | 


The village population usually includes families of more than one 
caste. A tow Ravkper villages are all of one caste, peopled some by 
Marithas, others by Kunbis, and others by Musalmans. No distinct — 
and separate settlements of aboriginal tribes are found. The whole 
body of villagers hold few rights in common. There are no common 
pasture lands, except in one or twovillages helddirectly bythe state 
where lands have been set apart for grasing. In such cases no reatriction 
is laid on the number of cattle any individual may graze. Every- 
where else the people graze their cattle in their own fields. There 
are no common forests. Here and there beautiful temple groves are — 
carefully preserved, and save for thetemple, no cutting of timber or 
branches is allowed. he people obtain what fuel they consume 
from trees standing in their own fields. The water of the village 
ponds and wells is free to all, except Mhdérs, Chambhars, and other 
ow castes. But many villages have separate wells and ponds for low 
caste people. The villagers have no fixed system of distributing the 
cost of any charitable or useful works undertaken by the community. 
Heads of families are expected to contribute according to their means, 
paying so much in cash, er supplying so many days’ labour. Large : 
andholders and influential personsare expected to entertain the whol 

villageonthe celebration of marriages and other important domestic 
events. Guests are also invited from neighbouring villages; but on 
such occasions, ordinary cultivators, artisans, and petty shopkeepers . 
ure not expected to do more than entertain a few of their own 
relations and caste fellows, At death ceremonies it is not usual to 
entertain guests of a different caste to the master of the house, As 
distinguished from old cultivators, vatanddrs, new settlers are 
called badhekaris, or cultivators of waste-land, hidhen. The same 
name, though for this the correct term is dulandis, is also applied 
to persons living in one village and cultivating land in another. 
Settlements of hadhekaris are found in nearly every khoti village, 
In former times movements of cultivators from one village to ennai 
were very frequent, and the competition amongst the khots to attract 
settlers was very keen. Ifsatistied with the terms offered them, 
the new comers became permanent settlers, and intermarried with 
the older cultivators. If dissatisfied, they moved to other villace 

m quest of more favourable terms. In some villages all the 
cultivators belong to this class, and through many generations kee 
the name of hidhekaris, even where they : 


have acquired permanent 
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occupancy rights. In all communal matters, the badhekaris enjoy 
equal rights and privileges with the older cultivators, and are not 
now liable to pay any special fees for the privilege of belonging to 
the village. The changes that have taken place under British rule 
have left their mark on the village communities. Disputes are now 
rarely referred to the village councils, and the headman is seldom 
called on to give his advice on doubtful questions. The gradual 
spread of education, their better knowledge of law and procedure, 
improved communications, and new markets, have made the 
cultivators more self-reliant and independent. 


The pressure of population is relieved by the readiness with 
which the people leave their homes mm search of work. The 
better class of Christians and Brahmans find openings as clerks, 
and im the civil branches of Government service; Musalméns, 
Marathis, and Mhirs are such favourite and willing recruits, 
that Ratndgiri is the nursery of the Bombay army, and to a large 
extent of ita police, and from Ratndgiri the labour market of 
the city of Bombay is im great measure supplied. Three large 
classes of workers go to Bombay from Ratnagiri. Yearly, when 
the rice harvest is over, bands of husbandmen and field labourers, 
numbering altogether not less than 100,000 sonls, find their way, 
some on foot, others by sea, to Bombay, and working there during 
the fair season, return to their fields im time for the rice sowing. 
The second class, almost all Mhars, take service as municipal street 
sweepers, keeping their places for years, but every season arranging 
for a short holiday to carry their savings to their irl 
homes. The third and most important class are the mill-workers 
who belong to two divisions, Bankotis from the north and Malvanis 
from the south. These pepe settle in Bombay, the northerners and 
southerners generally keeping separate, working in different mills. 
Though wages have by competition and dull trade greatly fallen, as 
all the members can find work, every family still earns a large sum. 
With little comfort in their crowded houses, they are well fed and 
well clothed, and save large sums which they generally take to 

_ Ratnagiri, spending much on their marriages and other family 
events, but investing a part in ornaments and in buying lan 
Besides these movements to Bombay, a considerable, and with 
improved communications, an increasing number of Musalmans, 
Kunbis, and Mbars go for work to Aden and the Mauritius. 
Sometimes whole families emigrate, but as a rule the greater number 
are young men. All of them leave, meaning to come back when they 
have made some money, and except those who die abroad, all come 
back after serving from five to twenty years. Men never settle 
abroad or bring home foreign wives. When away most of them keep 
up a correspondence with their families. Im Aden they work as 
labourers and in the Mauritius in the sugarcane and potato fields. 
Their savings, sometimes as much as £50 (Rs. 500) and generally 
about £20 (Rs. 200), are brought back im cash or in ornaments. 
Though their health does not seem to suffer from the change of 
climate, men never pay a second visit to Aden or the Mauritius, 
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CHAPTER IV. 
AGRICULTURE. 


Acricunture, the most important industry of the district, supports 
743,217 persons or 72°92 per cent of the population.’ 

There are four chief soils : rice ; garden ; alluvial, rabi ; and apleees 
varkas.? Each of these main classes includes several varieties. Ofrice 
land the chief sorts are: mali, pinthal, kudyat, pulanvat, baul or 
khari, and kharvat. Mali lands are the open tracts in the bottoms 
of valleys. Where the surrounding rocks are laterite, the mali 
soil containing much iron clay is stiff and hard to plough. 
The colour varies from yellowish red to dark brown. Inland, near 
the trap of the Sahyddri hills, the mali is much softer, deeper, and — 
darker. This is the richest soil in the district, and generally holds 
moisture enough for a second unwatered crop. Panthal soil is 
found in low-lying lands, where during the ramy season water lies 
deep. Its rainy weather rice crop is coarse, and often harmed by too 
much wet, Fields of this soil yield a second crop without watermg. 
Kudydt, or terraced land, the rice soil on the slopes and at the 
foot of hills, with more gravel and less clay, is poorer than 
mali, Pulanvat, or sandy soil, is found only on the coast and 
along estuaries. It has always more sand than earth and in many 
places is almost pure sand. Barren in ordinary or irregular seasons, 
with a heavy and steady rainfall, it yields good crops. Baul, or 
khari, is the name given to the soil in the hollows on the tops of the © 
flat laterite hills near the coast. It is found in small patches of 
seldom more than a few acres, and is generally surrounded by bare 
sheet rock. Extremely fine, crumbling to dust on being ploughed, 
it is seldom more than a few inches deep. Ahdrvat, or salt, is 
rice land near the coast and on the banks of tidal creeks. Most 
of it is reclaimed from the sea by earth or masonry dams, Always 
more or less charged with salt, it grows only a coarse red rice. 








Garden, bagdyat, lands are chiefly plantations of cocoanut and 
betelnut. ‘here are two sorts of garden land, the one known as 
agri or astagri, or salt, the other as dongri or hill bagdyat. Agri 





1 This total 743,217 is made up of the following itema: (1) adult males engage 
in agriculture as per census of 1872, 226,254 ; (2) their wives calcoulated on the bm 
of the proportion of the female to the male population, 260,616; (3) their children 
calculated on a similar basis, 256,347; total 745,217. This caloulation is noo a} 
as the censua returns show a total of 224,468 under the special baed ete 
agricultural females, and contain no separate figures for the children of agriculturiste, 

? Varkos strictly refers to the crops grown on bill lands and means coarse inferior 
rains. aa 
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bagdyat is always found on the coast or on the banks of tidal rivers, 
where the soil is sandy. The cocoa palm flourishes in this soil, 
bearing in eight or ten years and not requiring water after the fifth. 
The lands usually chosen for dongri, or hill , bagayat are well watered 
‘spots on the lower slopes of valleys. Rabi, the alluvial soil near the 
banks of rivers, is usually very deep and fine. It yields crops of 
pulse fur, sugarcane, and hemp, and in the south, with the help of 
water, an additional hot weather crop of ndchni, Eleusine coracana. 
Varkas soils are the uplands, generally light and poor, where the 
heaper and coarser grains, nackni, wart, and harik are grown. 
‘The rotation of crops in varkas lands is harit, Paspalum scrobicula- 
tum, in the first year ; veri, Panicum miliare, in the second ; and fil, 
Sesamum indicum, in the third. After the third crop the land is 
allowed to lie fallow for seven years.' There are two sorts of varkas 
_ land, one known as b/uitli or mal, level parts where the plough can 
be used, the other dongri or hill land, the steeper slopes tilled by 
the hand. In coast villages, where fish manure is used, much of the 
bhatli land bears for five or six years in succession, and then only 
requires a fallow of one or two years. Hill, dongri, land is usually 
_ cultivated for three or four years, and then, according to the situation 
and quality of the soil, lies fallow from three to twelve years. The 
untilled land yields grass and brushwood which is burnt for manure. 
As the revenne survey has been introduced into 774 of the 
1337 Ratnégiri villages, there are no available details of the area of 
‘the different classes of soil. 
Irrigation is chiefly from wells and water courses, pits. The 
tidal wave passes so far inland that the large rivers are useless for 
irrigation. There are no canals, and, except in Malvan, no ponds* 
or reservoirs large enough to be used in watering the fields. The 
chief irrigated crops are rice, sugarcane, and garden produce. In 





1877-78, of 1,020,836 acres the total area under tillage, 11,975 
acres or 1°17 per cent were irrigated. Of the irrigated land 5793 
' acres were under rice. 

The plongh is small and light, easily drawn by one pair of 
bullocks or buffaloes, well suited to the tiny patches of rice land so 
common all over the district. The area an average pair of bullocks 
can plough is, in rice land, about two, and in both alluvial, rabi, and 
hill, varkas, lands about four acres. Betel and cocoanut gardens 
are not ploughed. 

The 1878-79 returns show 101,276 distinct holdings, khatds, 
with an average area of ten acres, Of the whole number 57,914 
were holdings of not more than five acres ; 16,050 of not more than 
ten acres ; 14,989 of not more than twenty acres ; 9327 of not more 
than fifty acres; 2069 of not more than 100 acres; 680 of not 
more than 200 acres ; 143 of not more than 300 acres; 52 of not 
more than 400 acres ; 27 of not more than 500 acres ; 28 of not more 


than 750 acres ; 6 of not more than 1000 acres; 6 of not more than 


1500 acres ; 3 of not more than 2000 acres ; and 2 above 2000 acres. 





' Collector to Government, 31st December 1822. | 
1? Details of the chief Malvan ponds are given above, p. 11. 
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The agricultural stock in Government, khalsa, ice bg :mounted, | 
according to the 1878-79 returns, to 93,690 ploughs, 753 carta, 
187,466 bullocks, 133,215 cows, 67,379 buffaloes, 403 horses 








46,841 sheep and goats, and 5 asses. Bs? as . 
As the details of processes, crops, and cost of tillage, | ivi 0 ] 
in the general chapter on the agriculture of the Konkan, apply 4. 


to Ratnagiri, only a few points of local importance are noticed 
in this place. Of 1,110,280 acres! the total area of arable land, 
1,020,836 acres, or 91-94 per cent, were in the year 1877-78 under ol 


tillage. Of the 1,020,856" acres under tillage, grain crops ocoupie 
949,142, or 92°97 per cent, of which 143,797 were under rice, bhat 
Oryza sativa; 15 under Italian millet, réla, Panicum italicnm; 
273,673 under thick-spiked eleusine, ndgli or ndchni, Mleusine 
coracana; 167,950 under chenna, vari, Panicum miliare; 352,027. 
under Aarik, Paspalum scrobiculatum ; and 10,780 under miscellaneous” 
cereals. Pulses occupied 25,721 acres or 2°52 per cent, of which 1579 
were under gram, clana, Cicer arietinum ; 5579 under fur, Cajan ie a= 
indicus; 6251 under horse gram, kulith, Dolichos uniflorns; 3040 _ 
under green gram, mug, Phaseolus radiatus ; 5240 under black gram, — 
udid, Phaseolua mungo; and 4252 under miscellaneous pulses, — 
comprising péria Dolichos lablab, kadva Dolichos spicatus, an f 
chavli Dolichos catjang. Oil seeds occupied 25,560 acres, or 2-48 per 
cent, of which 25,557 were under gingelly seed, Hil, Sesamum — 
indicum; and 23 under other oil seeds details of which are not x 
available. Fibres occupied 5696 acres, or 0°35 per cent, of which 
683 were under hemp, ambddi, Hibiscus cannabinus; and 5019 
under ean, or Bombay hemp, fég, Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous 
crepe occupied 14,917 acres or 140 per cont, of which 1574 were 
under sugarcane, us, Saccharum officinarum; 962 under chillies, 
mirchi, Capsicum annuum; and 11,774 under miscellaneons vege- 
tables and fruits. TS 
The following are the chief details of the more important crops. - 
Harik, Paspalum scrobiculatum, holds the first place, with, in 187758, 
352,927 acres or 34°57 per cent of the total area under tillage. One — 
of the coarser grains, harik grows in uplands, either flat or on — 
steep hill-slopes, where, according to the general practice, harik 
follows vart and 1s followed by til. In growing harik, about ‘a 4 
fortnight after the rains set in (June 20-30), the ground is four 
times ploughed, and the seed sown broadcast. The crop, after x 
one hand weeding, ripens about the end of October or the _ 
beginning of November. The cheapest grain im the district, though 
never touched by the well-to-do, harik forms the common food of _ 
the poorest classes. It has an unpleasant narcotic property which 
though to some extent neutralized by steeping in cowdung at a 
water, causes sickness in those not used to it. So unwholesome, 
even deadly is it,?in large quantities, that great care is taken to 
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inate whole district haa not been surveyed, these figures are little more than 
1,020,836 acres, 16,308 acres wore twice cropped, 
2 Some Vigher convicts who broke out of the bets iri district jail in 1869 were « 
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Keep cattle from straying into a harik field. Ndckni, Eleusine 
coracana, holds the second place with, in 1877-78, 273,246 acres 
or 26°76 per cent of the whole area under tillage. The head- ers 
of naéchni tillage are the sub-divisions of Ratn , Chiplun, Khed, 
and Diipoli. The chief produce of poor upla Shs it is always 
‘grown as the first crop after the land been refreshed by three 
or more seasons of fallow, and strengthened by a dressing of burnt 
cowdung and wood ashes. It ts also, by the help of water, grown 
as a dry weather crop im alluvial, radi, land when it i called 
gimvas. There are about twelve sorts ‘of nichni, half of them 
early, halva, ripening in September; the rest late, garva, ripening 
about the end of October. hearer than harik and cheaper than rice 
or millet, nachni is the common food of the poor. 


‘Vari, Panicum miliare, holds the third place with, in 1877-78, 
167,950 acres or 16°45 per cent of the total area under tillage. Vari, 
of which there are Piste is always grown in the rainy season on 
_ level soils, after and in the same way as nichni. Commonly eaten by 

‘the poorer classes, it is dearer than Aarik and cheaper than nachni. 


Rice, bhat, Oryza sativa, holds the fourth place with, in 1877-78, 
143,797 acres or 14°08 per cent of the whole area under tillage. There 
are three modes of growing rice as a rainy season crop. The first 
‘and commonest by transplanting seedlings, the second by sowing 
sprouted seed, and the third by sowing dry seed broadcast. Dry 
weather rice crops, called vdingan, are grown by watering fields 
which have yielded a rainy weather crop, The see chosen for 
aay weather rice crop are generally hill side terraces well 
supplied with water. Land tilled in this way often yields a large 
outturn, bot as it is already exhansted by the rainy season crop, 
apenhi the rice is sown it wants heavy manuring and 
gs og g. The raingan rice crop ripens abont the end of March. 

fty varieties of rice,’ about forty, ripening m September, are 
called early, jalva; the rest, ripening towards the end of October, 
are called late, mahan or garva. These varieties of rice differ much 
in value, the late sorts being generally the best. Their prices, 
in ordinary seasons, vary from gd. to 1{d. a pound (Rs. 35- 48) a 
khandi. Hice is the common food of the we - -to-do, and is eaten 
sbythe poor on marriage and other special occasions. Itis used in 
the manufacture of ink and by washermen in making starch. 
Rice spirits are sometimes distilled, but from the jiicniness of palm 
liquor are in little demand. 


Of Pulses known collectively as kaddan the chief kinds are 
horse gram, kulith, Dolichos uniflorus, grown in all parts of 
the district except ‘Khed and especially common in Malvan and 
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Devgad. In 1877-78, 6251 acres or O61 per cent oi th 
tilled area was under kulith. Sown in November, after the rice — 
crops are housed, it ripens early in March. Kulith flour is used as ; 
dal, and the seeds, when boiled and mixed with gram, make very 1 
good food for horses. Its stalks are used as fodder. Tur, Cajanus 
indicus, largely grown in the north of the district on the banks of 
the Chiplun and Khed rivers, is not found in any quantity south of © 
Ratndgiri. In 1877-78, 5379 acres or O'o2 per cent of the tilled — 
area were under fur. It grows both as a rainy weather, and in the 
better class of rice fields as a dry weather crop. The rainy weather 
fur is sown in July and ripens in November; the dry weather fur is _ 
sown in September and ripensin February. The green pods are used | 
as a vegetable, and the dried beans are split and eaten with rice. rm 
The dried stalks yield excellent charcoal for gunpowder. Black gram, 
udid, Phaseolus mungo, is grown all over the district. In 1877-78, 
5240 acres or 0-51 per cent of the tilled area were under udid. 
It is sometimes sown apene standing rice and left to grow after | 
the rice-crop has been reaped. It ripensabout March. Green gram, 
mug, Phaseolus radiatus, grown all over the district, is most cor . 









in Chiplun. In 1877-78, 3040 acres or 0-29 per cent of the tilled — 
area were under mug. There are two crops of green aes in the 
year, an early or rainy weather crop sown in July and ripening in ~ 
September, and a late or cold weather crop sown in December and 
ripening in the beginning of March. As a cold weather crop, it is 


grown in damp fields and as a rainy weather crop im sandy soils. — 
ram, harbhare, Cicer arietinum, with 1579°acres, is grown chiefly — 
in Chiplun. Itis sown in November and ripens in March. Pavia, — 
Dolichos lablab, is also an important crop. cA 
Til, Sesamum indicum, chiefly grown in Dépoli, had, in 1877-78, 
25,337 acres or 2-48 per cent of the tilled area. It is of two 
kinds, black-seeded an# white-seeded. Black-seeded fil, which 
generally follows Aarik, and sometimes, though with a smaller return, 
ndchni or vari, grows best on tolerably flat land. No manure is used, 
but after two ploughings, from the middle to the end of June, it is 
sown broadcast. The seed yields gingelly oil used both in cooking 
and as a medicine. The white-seeded til is grown in the same way. 
The seed forms part of many sweetmeats, and yields an oil used in 
cooking. The percentage of oil in the seeds is not so large asin 
the black-seeded variety. > 
Sugarcane, 1574 acres, is grown in all parts of the district excep! i 
in Khed. It is planted in February and March and is ready to cut 
in January. Mauritius sugarcane, introduced many years ago, is still i 
cultivated in some places, but a small red variety is preferred.'! The 





a’ 





indifference and dislike of anything new, the people refused to plant them. (Collector 
to the Rev. Com. 4th September 1884). About 4000 given free Lepr in £ Village — 
of Mirya two miles from Ratnigiri, produced 14,000 superior canes, A large number 
of these were again distributed, (Collector to the Rev. Com, 7th September 1835), As 
they yielded thrice as much juice as the ordinary cane they soon rose in public 
esteem, and Government to further ita cultivation granted remissions of rents on fields 
destroyed by jackals, ants, or blighta. (Government to the Rev. Com. 25th October — 
1835). In 1837 the sowers of cane in Mirya refused to we the Mauritius variety, In 
rl 
i s . .' 


1Tn 1834 about 5000 Mauritius canes were brought to Ratndgiri, but fr Ms ee 
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making process is simple. Some men cut the cane, others feed 
: ae mill that squeezes out the juice, and others boil the juice in 
a large caldron, in which, without refining, it is allowed to harden. 
' The raw sugar is much used by the people of the district. . 


Chillies are, by the help of water, grown in considerable quantities 
asa dry weather crop. Sown in November or December, the pods 
begin to ripen about the end of February and the plants, if well 
watered, yield for several months. 
_ Tag, hemp, Crotalaria juncea, is grown to a considerable extent ;! 
the rainy weather crop 1s sown in July and ripens about the end 
of October. The dry weather crop is sown im rice soils abont 
November and ripens about March. It is used chiefly for making 
fishing nets, twine, ropes, gunny bags, and paper. 
Cotton, kapus, Gossypium herbaceum, is not grown in the district. 
‘The soil, a poor stiff clay, is ill suited to its growth. Up to 1818, 
when some experiments were begun with exotic cotton, except a 
few plants of the Konkani or naturalized Bourbon, for domestic 
‘nse, no cotton was grown in Ratnégiri.* The 1818 experiments, 
though at first hopeful, were in the end disappointing. In 1833 
the high price paid for Sea Island cotton led the Revenue 
Commissioner Mr. Williamson to try to grow it in the flats near 
the Maélvan salt pans. The experiments were renewed soon after 
by the Collector Mr. Elphinston in his own garden with the Sea 
Island, New Orleans, and Konkani varieties. The land was richly 
mannred, and the plants grew freely. Samples were sent to the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce and to London brokers. Favourable 
opinions expressed by both encouraged Mr. Elphinston to continue 
in 1840-41 the cultivation of the Sea Island and Bourbon varieties. 
The ai go sent were said to be equal to those of the previous 
wr, and experiments onalarger scale were advised. But as Mr. 
Elphinston had tees no details of the cost of cultivation, and as 
he admitted that it far exceeded the price realized, Government did 
not think itadvisable to undertake experiments on a large scale. 
In 1841 they placed twelve barrels of New Orleans seed at Mr. 
1839 the su, crop was destroyed by ants and jackals, tin Mirya wher 
1160 tas agncane crop wos dentroyed by ont and jackals, exeuptin Micye whem 
~ Tn 1856 its cultivation was confined to a few coast vi 
4 In 1835 the cultivators, fearing arise inthe assessment on hemp grown on 
unasseased lands, discouraged its cultivation. (Collector to the Revenue Commissi 
Tth September 1835), Government accordingly granted twenty-five year leases and 
posers remissions. (Government to the Revenue Commissioner, 21st April 1836). In 
1836 Ratnagiri ropes were in much demand for the Bombay shipping. (Revenue 
Commissioner to Government, Ist April 1836). The highest assessment was reduced 
from £12. to 10s (Ra. 11-S)jabigha, (Government Resolution, 29th September 
1836). In 1839 the precarious nature of the crop, the dislike of the pee hemp 
‘because it was used in fishing nets, the poverty of the cultivators and the opposition of 
the kAota were the chief checks to hemp being generally grown. (Assistant Collector 
to Collector, Sth Angust 1839). | 
* Dr. Hové (December 1788) found up the Bankot creek cotton of the yellow sort 
growing very freely. It had just begun to bud and promised a plentiful harvest, It 
waa planted both with rice and pulse with wheat, Tours, 191,192. On the other 
hand Forbes writing about the same time makes no mention of cotton. Or. Mem. 
L 107, 122. It seoms posible that Dr. Hové mistook the hemp plant, améddi, 
Hibiscus ings, for cotton, | 
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Elphinston’s disposal, but failing to induce the people to take the 
ey he sent back eleven barrels and kept one for his ae ; 


The plants sprang up, but rain destroyed most of them and 
rest yielded a very scanty crop. In 1840-41 he still further ext ded 
the cultivation of these exotic varieties, Konkani, or Bourbon, cotton 
was pronounced to be more useful than the Sea Island, as the Sea 
Island was used only for the finer yarns, and its consumption was 
comparatively limited. Returns of the cost of cultivation in 1840-4] 
and 1841-42 showed a loss in the first year more than covered by the 
profit in the second, The acre yield was thrice as much as at Broach 





and Kaira, On the recommendation of the Bombay Chamber of 


Commerce, Government placed a sum of £1000 (Rs. 10,000) at 
Mr. Elphinston’s disposal. In 1843-44, 275 acres and in the next 
year 342 acres were cultivated, but the experiment was a decided 
failure, most of the seed planted never coming to maturity. The 
kinds sown were Bourbon, hybrid Bourbon obtained by artificial 
impregnation with the best American varieties, and Sea Island. = 
In 1845, Mr. Elphinston reported to Government that the chief 


obstacles to success were the cost of tillage, the barrenness of the _ 


red soil, and the highness of the rents owing to the difficulty of 

rocuring good land, the inhabitants depending on their fields 
or their subsistence. He was of opinion that the climate suited 
the plants well, even those of foreign origin. In 1845-46 the 
produce of the gardens amounted only to + ton (43 khandis) of 
uncleaned and 2,1, ton (1 khandis) of clean cotton. The Collector, 
Mr. Liddell, who succeeded Mr. Elphinston, recommended that the 
experiments should be given up. The farms were closed in April 
1846, and since then no fresh experiments have been made. 


The district does not yield grain enough for the wants of its. 
ple. Large quantities are brought in from above the Sahyddri 
ills and from the Koliba district. Much of the soil 18 So poor that, 
after yielding two or three crops in succession, it requires several: 
years’ fallow, 


In all parts of the district not only the agricultural classes, 
Kunbis, Maréthis, Bhandaris, Musalméns, and Mhérs, but almost 
the whole population, including some Brahmins, are engaged in 
tillage. Washermen, tailors, blacksmiths, and other artis 


unable to support themselves by their callings, are often forced rae! 


eke out their gains by cultivation, Prabhus, Bhits, and Gujars are 


the only classes who never directly engage in field work. 


The six chief classes? of cultivators are, Kunbis, Marathas 
Bhandéris, Musalméns, Mhars, and Bréhmans, No materials are 
available from which even an approximate estimate of the strength 
of these classes can be made, Of Brihmans very few actually 
engage in field work, They hold land both as proprietors and 
tenants, and either employ labourers or sub-let to persons who pa | 
them a fixed share of the produce, . my, 





Contributed by Mr, J. R. Gibson, Dy, Supt, Rev, Survey, 
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_ Except in a few coast villages entirely occupied by Musalmans 
and Bhandiris, Kunbis and Mhirs are found in almost every part 
of the district. Mardthds are chiefly found in the valaii, or upland, 
Villages of the centre of the district, and close under the Sah: adri 
hills, Bhandéris and Musalmins are always found in the lowland, 
Khalati, coast villages! Brihmans live in the coast villages and in 
the centre of the district. They are seldom found near the Sahyadri 
hills. 

The Kunbi generally lives in a small house with mud and gravel 
walls, and a thatched roof held up by wooden posts let in at the 
corners and gables. The rafters are generally bamboos, and the 
thatch bundles of rice straw and coarse grass. A rough wooden 
frame let into the wall supports « small door, made as often of split 
bamboos as of wood, and one or two small holes in the wall serve to 
let in a little air and light and to let out smoke. The inside is 

erally divided into two rooms, a larger where the family cook 
and live in the day time, and a smaller the sleeping and store room. 
At the gable end is usually a lean-to shed in which cattle and field 
tools are kept, and grass and wood stored. A Maratha’s house 1s 
generally better and much neater than a Kunbi’s, with sun-dried brick 
walls, a tiled roof, a front verandah, and in the fair season an outer 
booth of palm-leaf matting, the floor every day carefully smoothed 
and cowdunged. Most Brahmans, Bhandaris, and Musalmins live in 
well-built houses raised on stone plinths. The walls are of masonry 

f burnt brick work and the roofs are tiled. The wood work in the 
roof is generally substantial and well built,and the door and window 
frames neatly put together. Wooden shutters are general; used, 
though glazed windows are sometimes seen in Ratnégiri, Malvan, 
Vengurla, and other towns. The village Mhaér usually lives in a 
small shapoless roughly-built thatched mud hut. But pensioners and 
other ee claes Mhirs generally, like the Marathis, build a better 
style of house. 

The Kunbi owns a pair of bullocks, a cow or buffalo, and a few 
goats. His field tools are, one plough, three harrows, one with short 
wooden teeth, one a log for crushing clods, and one a flat smoothing 
board; two or three picks, kudels, for digging hill lands; two or 
three billhooks, koitis; two or three hoes, pavdas; two or three 
sickles ; and half a dozen mallets, mogriz, for hand crashing clods. 
His house gear is a few copper and brass eating and drinking dishes 
and cups, and two or three small cooking pots. His water is always 
carried, and his food very often cooked, in earthen pots. None 
have large stores of grain, though a few of the better class keep 
small stocka of nachni or harik enough to support their families for 
a few months after harvest and to supply seed grain. Except that 
in the matter of household goods they are better off than the Kunbis, 
this account applies equally to most Maritha husbandmen. 

The Kunbi is an orderly, hardworking and excellent cultivator, 
very skilful and clever in damming streams and cutting water- 


' In the Konkan the inner i Sema are called rald (varthdya, uplands) and the 
const lands Lidfdti (LAsgdlithiya, low lands), 
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\ 1 ? 
courses for rice fields. Whenever the soil suits, and there is water, — 
he grows garden crops and uses manure freely. The Marétha is 


i 


orderly and steady but ina less degree than the Kunbi, and his — 
style of tillage shows that he has not the same patient endurance — 
of hard work. The Bhandiri is not so good a cultivator either as — 


the Maratha or the Kunbi, Most of them follow the more gainful 
ealling of toddy-drawing and the lands they till, in the sandy tracta 


on the sea coast are, from the nature of the soil, easily worked. The — 


Musalman is a still worse cultivator than the Bhandiri. They have 
less energy and perseverance, and many of them, fishers or sailors. 


in the fair season, are less dependent than others on the succesa of 
their tillage. They use manure freely but are lesa careful about — 
oughing and weeding, and seldom cultivate fields of poor soil. 
hairs are rarely good husbandmen. Holding it in return for 


service, under the khoti system, they seldom pay for their land or 
only pay a nominal rent. Skilled in cutting stones suited for roof 
props, and much employed im building stone embankments for 


reclamations and temple causeways, Mhirs have not the same 


inducement to become good cultivators as Kunbis and others who — 


entirely depend on the outturn of their fields. 


Many Mardthis and some few Kunbis are proprietors with tenants. — 
But the bulk of the cultivating classes are small landholders, many — 


of them also working as field labourers. So dense is the population 
that nearly all are forced, in some way or other, to add to the store’ 
Sil lied by their fields, Every ear, s00n after harvest, Kunbis and 
Mhars migrate in thousands to i | 

and return to their homes at the beginning of the next cultivating 
season, with money enough to buy seed grain and keep their families 
during the rainy months. In theirabsence the women and children 


live on the small store of grain they may have been able to keep — 
over from the previous harvest, and eke out a subsistence by the — 


eale of firewood, grass, and fowls. Mardthis and Brahmans do not 
migrate to the same extent as Kunbis. But many of them enter 
the army, police, and other branches of Government service, and 
remit money to their relations who remain in Ratnagiri to look after 


the land. Musalmaéns engage in trade or in shipping and add the — 


profits to what their lands yield them. 

Not from high rents, but chiefly because the land fails to vie 
enough food to support the people, there is considerable indebtedness 
among cultivators. This is especially the case with Kunbis who 
depend so much on labour for their support. If sick or unable to 
find work during the fair season, the Kunbi can hardly fail to ron 
into debt. Among Brahmans, Marathés, Bhandéris, and Musalmans, 
whose sources of extra income are more certain, law suits, family 
ceremonies, and rich living are the chief causes of indebtedness. _ 

Since the ii crge | of British rule, there has been no year of 
distress 60 severe and general as to amount to famine. Of only 
two of the older famines, those of 1790 and 1802-08. dons any 
information remain. Both of them seem to have been felt all over 
the district. In the three northern sub-divisions, Dapoli Chiplun 
and Ratndgiri, the famine of 1790 lasted from eight to ten months, 


Pe 







3ombay and other labour markets, — 
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and that of 1802 from twelve to fourteen. On both occasions the 
Khed sub-division suffered severely. In 1802 rice is said to 
have risen to about four pounds for a shilling, and in 1792 the price 
was even higher. In R4jépur there was in 1792 scarcity of for 
four months, and in 1802 for two or three months. Rice was sold at 
three pounds for a shilling. In Maélvan, in 1502, the distress was 
great, and lasted for more than a year. Almost all the people of 
eight vills ie carried off by hunger and disease. The survivors 
fled to Goa. To relieve the Fates private food houses, 
annachhatras, were opened, and grain distributed daily. But these 
houses were too few, and the gifts of grain too small to do much to 
stay the general distress. In a few places, particularly in the Dapoli 
sub-division, the Peshwa’s officers opened public relief houses. At 
Khed, the building now used as the Mamlatdar’s office, was till very 
lately known as the relief-house, annachhafra. In 1802 in the 
south of the district the revenue was remitted. And for three years 
to tempt back those who had left, much less than the former rents 
were levied, and creditors were prevented from recovering their 
debts. In 1824 a very light rainfall was followed by a complete 
failure of crops in high grounds and a partial failure in low 
rice-lands. ‘The very high price of grain in some degree made up 
for the scanty harvest, but the general loss was very great, and as 
the year before (1823) had also been unfavourable, large remissions 
of rent had to be granted.' 


In 1876 an insufficient rainfall, 81 inches agaimst an average of 
104, caused much loss of crops. Public health was bad, and there 
was considerable distress. ‘The first fall of rain in the second week 
of June was followed by a break so long as to do serious injury to 
the young plants. ‘The latter rains oe failed, and nearly the 
whole of the Jarik, from one-half to three-fourths of the nagli and 
vari, and a quarter of the rice crop were lost. The failure told very 
seriously on the lower classes whose staple food, naglt, harik, and 
vari, rose from about forty-two to twenty-six pounds. To relieve 
distress, besides those begun by the Local Funds Committee, four 
public works, repairs to the Vijaydurg, Vaghotan, and Phonda pass 
road, making a road from Chiplun to Guhagar by Ibhrampur, 
improvements to the Phonda, Raj4pur, and Lénja road, and a 
strengthening dam for the Pendur lake, were undertaken by 
Provincial Funds. Of a total of £7736 (Rs. 77,360) spent on 
relief works £3495 (Rs. 34,950) were debited to Local Funds and 
£4241 (Rs. 42,410) to Provincial Funds. Happily, an unusual 
demand for labour sprang up in and near Bombay, and it was 
eatimated that double the usual number or at least 150,000 of the 
poorer workers moved to Bombay for part of the fair season, and 
returned with savings enough to last them till the next harvest 
(1877-78). This was very favourable as harik, the staple food of 
the poorer classes, was a bumper crop. 
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CHAPTER V. 
CAPITAL.' 


Tre 1872 census returns showed twenty-four bankers and money 
changers, and 5337 merchants and traders. Most of the latter were 
probably capitalists oy in name, trading on borrowed money. 

nder the head capitalists and traders, the 1878 license tax 
assessment papers show 3310 persons. Of 2290 assessed on 
yearly incomes of more than £10, 340 had from £10 to £15, 
998 from £15 to £25, 380 from £25 to £35, 168 from £35 to 
£50, 138 from £50 to £75, 96 from £75 to £100, 54 from £100 
to £125, 17 from £125 to £150, 32 from £150 to £200, 39 from 
£200 to £300, 16 from £300 to £400, 9 from £400 to £500, 6 from 
£500 to £750, one from £750 to £1000, and one over £1000. 


The imperial currency is at present the sole circulating medium. 
Up to 1835, the chief coin was the Surat rupee, supplemented by 
various older rupees known as Chiéindvad, Doulatabad, Hukeri, 
Chikodi, and the Emperor Akbar’s interesting old charvkoni or square 
rupee. The south Konkan has never had a local mint. None of the 
adventurers who, from time to time, rose like the Angrias to half 
independence, affected a private mint or a special superscription. 
The currency was mixed, the brisk sea trade bringing into the 
district every sortof Indian com. Since 1835, the Company’s ru 
has gradually superseded this heterogeneous currency. Till lately a 
few Surat and other coins continued to find their way into the 
Government treasuries. But their circulation has entirely ceased. 

The few that remain are kept as relics and curiosities by eh traders. 

The square Akbari rupees now very rare, are held in great veneration, ' 
and much prized as ‘luck pennies.’ According to the 1872 census - 
returns, there were four money changers, sarafs, and twenty who 
were bankers as well as money changers, | 


There are strictly speaking no banks in the district. The most 
important moneylenders are called Sdvkdrs; but they do not, as 
a rule, open deposit accounts, None of the local merchants or 
traders carry on insurance business. Cotton cargoes from Vengurla, 
Rajépur, and Chiplun, are insured in Bombay. 7" 


The leading Ratnigiri traders grant exchange bills, hiwiadlia: 7 
payetle at the following towns; Poona, Baroda, Belgaum, Bombay, 
Satara, Shihapur,Gokak, Ramdurg, Vengurla, Réjdpur, Chiplun, 





' Contributed by Mr. G, W. Vidal, C,3, 
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Sangameshvar, Malképur, Mahaid, Rohe, Revdanda, Goregaon, 
Saipan, pba Hubli, San ii, Miraj, and Kurundvad. On bills 
prantet at sight a premium of from } to | per cent (8 ag.—1 rupee) 
is charged, and on bills puyable at from five to forty-one Aue 
after sight the premium ranges from } to 3 per cent (8-12 as.). 
No bills are drawn for periods of more than forty-one days’ sight. 
Of townspeople, the only classes who save habitually are traders, 
moneylenders, pleaders, Government officials, and occasionally 
skilled artisans. In the rural parts, usurers and shopkeepers 
alone, as a rule, put by money. The cultivating classes are 
rarely in a position to save. Most cultivators, who are registered 
occupants, have to borrow on the security of the coming crop, while 
the wages earned by field labourers during the agricultural season, 
from May to November, enable them to tide over only a portion of 
the year. For the rest of the year both classes are compelled to seek 
work in Bombay. Muhammadans as a class make little, and save 
less. In the coast villages, the most influential Bhanddris, owning 
large palm gardens, engage in the liquor trade, and often acquire 
moderate wealth, and here and there a thrifty husbandman b 
lending his savings scrapes together a little money. But witt 
cultivators as a class, the possession of capital 1s the exception, the 
want of it, the rule. Any surplus cash which may find its way into a 
cultivator’s hands is generally hoarded and buried underground. 
Very few of the lower classes attempt to increase their store by the 
profitable investment of their savings. The seafaring and fishin 
population, in all about 80,000 souls, chiefly Musalmans of the Déldy 
class, Gabits, Kolis, Kharvis, and here and there afew Bhandaris, are, 
as a rule, very independent and in fairly comfortable circumstances. 
As a class they are more improvident and less frugal than the 
cultivators. The most prosperous among them seldom save more 





than enough, after many years of labour, to build a small fishing 


smack, and to keep up their stock of nets and fishing tackle. A 
cultivator, labourer, or fisherman, whose yearly mcome falls short 
of £5 (Rs. 50), can lay by nothing. If he has more than £5 (Rs. 50), 
he may, if frugal and with a small family, save. But such savings 
are usually absorbed in marriages and other family expenses. A 
Government clerk drawing less than £35 (Rs. 30) a month, cannot, 
asa rule, lay by money. On the general question of expenditure no 
exact calculation can be made, as expenses very rhe depend on 

the number of persons whom the head of the family supports. 
Marriages, caste feasts, and other special expenses vary greatly 
according to the position and wealth o theentertainer. But on the 
whole the poorer classes in Ratnagiri are in this respect far less 
extravagant than the Deccan cultivators. It is also worthy of note 
that the necessary expenditure on these religions and festive 
occasions is said to be considerably less now than it was forty years 
ago. Whether this reform is due to greater enlightenment, or, a3 
some would say, to stern necessity, is open to argument. Whatever 
may be the cause, the result is that to provide the funds for their 
daughters’ weddings, the poor classes have to stint themselves and 
live below their fair standard of comfort. 
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Savings are very rarely invested either in Government secorities 
or in joint stock shares. In 1879 the amount paid as interest to 
holders of Government paper was £111 (Rs. 1110). The Govern- 
ment Savings Bank is used almost exclusively by Government 
servants and pleaders, who find it the safest and least troublesome 
way of disposing of their surpluscash. The institution attracts very 
few deposits from other classes. In 1879 the Savings Bank’s deposits 
amounted to £5140 (Rs. 31,400). ay 


Building sites are not much sought after as an investment. 
Except in the larger towns, such as Chiplun, Rajapur, and Vengurla, 
where there is a considerable trade, building plots have little 


value, and yield little return. Arable land is everywhere in great 
demand. The district is thickly peopled, and nearly the whole 


available arable area has long since been taken up. The produce of 
the land 1s never enough for the people's food. Every year grain 
has to be brought from Bombay, the Deccan, and southern Maratha 
country, so that in spite of the ruggedness of the district and the 
poscey of the soil, land is valuable and much sought after. The 

oldings of peasant proprietors, dharekaris,! are most in demand 
The average sale value of rice land held on this tenure is about 





£10 (Rs. 100) an acre, and near the large coast towns as much as— 


£40 to £50 (Rs. 400.500) is often realised. The average acre 
value of dry crop, varkas, land yielding only coarse hill grains” is 
from £1 10s. to £5 (Rs. 15-50) the acre. The lands of the 
quasi-dharekaris, who, under the name of daspatkaris or dupatkaris, 
are found in the Dapoli snb-division, are also transferable by sale 
and mortgage: but as they are all burdened by the liability to pay 
the Khot some fixed profit over and above the state demand, the 

do not much commend themselves to investors. Next to peasant 
holdings the best form of land investment is the purchase of the 
estates of the superior holders known as khots.5 In former years 
the acquisition of a khoti estate, with the power position and influence 
it brought, was an object of ambition to many a rising family. Within 
the last ten or twenty years the popularity of these investments has 
declined. The minute sub-division of shares and consequent disputes 








' The dhdretori holds his land direct from the state and pays his aaseasment 
cath. Subject to the state demand he has a full right in yey holding, and iis 
inherit, sell, and mortgage, and, within certain limits, re-enter after relinquishmen 
In villages where there are LAots, or hereditary village farmers, the dhdrekari p hin 
rent through the thots, The bhot can claim no profit from the dharekeri, The Bhot's 
only claim over peasant-held, dhdra, land is a reversionary interest when it has finally 
ake cenge “ig given below, p. oie iP 

* The chief hil ains are mdchni | Ine oor "a Pani miliare : 
ser fod = ea intia iculatum. rarer al 

The thot is the superior holder, or a coparcenary of superior holders bat 
the hereditary nght of acttling with Government for the w ole village watale. ies 
Ekot, or the members of the thot br monet usially hold and farm a small portion 
of the village lands themselves, e rest of the lands are sub-let to hushandmen 
moat of whom are privileged tenants, or tenanta by prescriptive right, who cannot be 
porte i wigs, tolled pay the Bor ncotiegbaant ott or if on, @ fixed proportio 

acrop, ¢ ing crops are annvally inspected and the onttarn apprained by the 
hoe. Only about five per cent of the t ta , -at- FT 5 7s 
role ws Ota sve kalow, 5. 208, enanta are now tenanta-at-will paying rack. 


| 
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and litigation, the tenants’ growing independence, and the increasm 
difficulty mm collecting rents, the uncertainty regarding rights ana 
privileges claimed by the khots and disputed by the state, have all 
more or less contributed to this effect.’ Still they yield fair profits, 
and a yearly return of from six to twelve per cent is usually expected 
and realised. ‘he occupancy rights of tenants in khofi lands aro 
heritable but not ordinarily transferable by sale or mortgage. The 
purchase of such rights, even could it be effected, would yield little 
or no return, as after paying the khot’s demand, only a margin 
enfficient for the bare subsistence of the cultivator usually remains. 
Occasionally khofi tenants who have money to invest, purchase or 
become mortgagees of their occupancies from the khols, or in other 
words redeem, either for ever or for a time, the rent levied by the 
khot over and above the Government assessment. When this 1s 
done the khot levies the state demand only, and the tenant becomes 
virtually a peasant holder, dharekari. But such cases are unusual 
as few khot tenants are in a position to redeem by a lump payment 
the customary dues of their superior holders. 

_ In addition to dhara and khoti estates, here and there salt wastes 
and tidal swamps require capital to bring them under tillage. The 
state has always reserved its right of letting such lands for 
cultivation. Improvement leases, isfawa kauls, were granted by the 
Maratha government, and by this means a large area of swamp has 
from time to time been converted into valuable rice land and 
cocoanut gardens, In such cases a nominal rent is levied fora term 
of years, and then the full assessment is charged, ‘These kawl lands, 
when bronght under full cultivation, command a high price, but are 
not often in the market. Reclamations usually require a considerable 
outlay, but where an investor can afford to let, his money lie idle 
for a few years, and has not to borrow at ruinous interest, they 
eventually yield a good return. 

Except in the larger towns, houses are very seldom built asa 
speculation. Well-to-do traders, retired Government servants, and 
pleaders, build for their own use substantial and comfortable 
dwellings, but seldom let them to tenants, Ornaments are almost 
a necessity to all classes, and a considerable amount of capital is 
thus unproductively locked up either in the owner’s or the pawn 
broker’s hands, 'The very poorest women of the Maratha and Kunb 





1 Mr. Crawford's reply to the Famine Commission, 1879. : 

* The sgerittben, instances occurred in the Guhigar petty division of Chiplun. 
In 1545, a bot sold for £12 10«. (Ra. 125) to the cage nant 144 acres of rice land 
and 2} acres of dry crop, 34§ acres in all assessed at 13s. 4d. (Rs. 6-11-0). In 1869 
the buyer mortgaged the same land to a third party for £20 (Rs, 200). In another case 
144 acres of rice land assessed at Sa. (Rs. 4) were mortgaged by the Biot to the 
ecoupancy tenant for £7 4s. (Rs. 72). In another 1}4 acres of rice land assessed at 
Ba. det. (He 9.10-9) were mortgaged for £5 (Ra. 50). In another about a third (44tha) 
of an acre of rice land assessed at Ls. 10M. (15 as.) was mortgaged for £2 10s, (Ks, 25). 
In another rice and dry crop land measuring re Li,4 acres and assessed at 9s. 2d. 
(Re, 4-9-6) were mortgaged for £5 89, (Rs. 54). In another rico and dry crop land 
measnring together 4}, acres, naseased at 16a, 07d. (Ra. 8-6-6), wore mortgaged for £6 
(Re. 60). These cases, which vary much as to the ropertion borne by the Government 
assessment to the sale or mortgage value of the ducs redeemed, are not common and 
are found only in certain parts of the district, 
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castes have, at least, a gold or silver-gilt nose ring, nath, anecklace of 
gold and glass beads strung on silk cord, galsart, and a pair of gold 
or gilt earrings, bugdi; while the men almost without ex have 

a single gold earring, bhikbali, worn on the upper lobe of the right 
ear, and a silver waistbelt, kargota. Other ornaments are added 
as funds admit, such as silver toe rings, jodvi, silver armlots, vaki, 
strings of old Venetian coins, putlis, and gold hair ornaments, 
ketak, for the women, and finger rings for the men. Amongst 
the higher castes such as Brahmans and Shenvis, no woman’ 8 
dress is complete without, in addition to the nose ring pep 
bugdt, and necklace galsari, a gold neck chain sari, a pair of d 
bracelets path, a pair of gold earrings with ite pendants kev, Bat 
lower on the ear than the bugdi, and another neck ornament called 
thushi. The younger women also wear heavy silver anklets, todas. 
Men of the same class wear gold and gem finger ri es 
necklace of a pattern called ba thi, and occasionally, pee 
always, the single earring bhikbali. To these the rich add oe 3 
other ornaments and trinkets. It is difficult to estimate the capite 
represented by the people’s ornaments. The license tax returns of 
1878 give a al of 2008 working Sonars or gold and silvers ; 
or one for every five hundred of the scsi eit! all of whom, it 
is to be presumed, find employment in making new or re-making 
old ornaments. Numbers of the inhabitants also who visit Bombay 
buy ornaments there, and Ratnagiri sepoys, while on service in 
other parts of the Presidency, invest their savings in ornaments. 
The value of a family’s ornaments may be said to range from about 
10s. to £100 (Rs. 5- 1000). 














areca eae leading merchants invest in native craft, padimars 
hatemaris, kotias, machvas and paddave, generally buying them 
rea y made and equipped. Native craft are also often mort 
by their needy owners to moneylenders. But most of the vessels 
employed in the carrying trade are the property of the s i 
classes, Daldis, Kolis, Bhandaris, Kharvis, and Gabits. Eight per 
cent is considered a fair rate of interest on capital invested in 
shipping, and the average cost of a new vessel is about £28 the ton 
(Rs. 10 the Kandi), 


No class has a monopoly in usury. All who are able to save, from the 
wealthiest cee to the poorest Brahman beggar, occasionally spd 
money. Besides Brahmans and Gujars, though few of them are 
fessional moneylenders, Shenvis, Prabhus, Vanis, Bhatiés, Marath 
Kunbis, Bhandiris, Musalmans, Dhangars, and, in rare instances, even 
Mhars, advance money on bonds. In khoti villages the heredi 
vatandér khols, ie ere Dee nes dues in kind, are the c 

D ers and moneylenders Ir position corresponds to 
ot thie Deccan Séckére, with this Sifarencs, that hy a se 
hereditary interest in the prosperity of their vil oni ha dente 
of their tenants, they are more liberal in their dealings wih the their 
debtors. On the other hand, mortgagee khots, unfortunately rather 
common in Ratnagiri, who hold estates for a limited time, are 
almost always unpopular, having no permanent interest, and being 
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naturally anxious to get in a short time the largest possible return. 
No Marvidis have as yet established ihimstinolves in this district. 
Only the more important moneylenders, Gujars and Brahmans, 
keep aregular day book, lird, and ledger, khativni. The usual 
practice among Brahmans and other educated creditors is to have 
their accounts written on loose balance sheets, shilakband. Petty 
lenders, and those unable to read and write, keep no accounts and rely 
solely on their bonds, Gujars, Brahmans, and most educated 
moneylenders advance money to all classes of borrowers, while 
Marathds, Kunbis, and Musalmaus deal with the poorer cultivators. 
The same rates of interest are charged by both. Combinations 
among different creditors against a common debtor are rare. Hach 
ereditor acts independently and does the best for himself. Asa last 
resource the civil courts are always resorted to for the recovery of 
debts, but decrees are not always executed. The judgment pial Hts 

efers to get a mortgage from the debtor of property equivalent 
im value to the amount of the decree, or of his whole estate if 
less in value than the claim. If he succeeds in this, he is content to 
let the decree stand over; if he fails, he obtains execution, and at 
the auction usually buys the debtors’ property at a nominal price. The 
judgment creditor is generally the only bidder. Prior encumbrances 
and uncertainty as to the precise interest of the debtor in the 

operty choke off competition. The judgment creditor obtams 

rmal possession, but frequently, either of his own free will or 
to avoid further trouble, on his executing ar agreement to pay rent, 
allows the debtor to remain as his tenant. Imprisonment is not often 
resorted to, and cases of claims being written off as bad debts are 
unknown. Complaints by debtors that bonds have been forged or 
passed without consideration, or that part payments have not been 
credited, or that excessive rent has been charged, are occasionally 
made, but seldom proved. Instances in which debtors have been 
collusively kept in ignorance of suits filed against them are either 
unknown or very rare. 






The Government rupee is the standard in all moneylending 
transactions. Except in Malvan, and by the Gujars who use the 
samvat year, and in rare cases when the Uhristian year 1s employed, 
interest is charged for the shak year. If the term exceeds three 
years no charge 1s made for the intercalary month. When adequate 
security is offered, there is no marked difference in the rates of interest 
levied from different classes of borrowers. But advances on personal 
security depend for their terms solely on the credit of the individual 
borrower. The rate charged on petty loans, secured by pledging 
ornaments or other movable property, varies from twelve to twenty- 
four per cent. In very extreme cases as much as thirty-six per cent 
is said to be exacted. In towns the ruling rate is somewhat less 
than in villages. Advances on personal security are made at from 
twenty-five to thirty-six per cent according to the credit of the 
borrower. Money advances with a lien on crops are seldom made. 
Grain both for seed and subsistence is habitually borrowed by the 
,orer cultivators to be repaid at harvest time with an additional 
ourth of the quantity lent. This is called the savai, or one and a 
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quarter system, and as these loans are usually repaid in about six 
months, the charge 15 eure to a yearly rate of fifty per cant 
Provided the title is undisputed, valuable effects can be mortgag ed 
at from nine to twelve per cent interest, and lands and houses at 
from six to nine per cent. a 








The agricultural classes, though frugal and given to few 
extravagances, are forcedto borrow. Few cultivators reapa sufficient 
harvest to satisfy their own needs and repay their creditors. Field 
labourers can subsist only for a few months on the wages of tillage. The 
local demand for other labour is small and uncertain, and the villager 
own neither carts nor pack bullocks wherewith to earn carriers’ 
wage. Unpromising as their condition seems, the poorer classes 
manage to live, and are probably less encumbered with debt than the 
Deccan cultivators, The chief causes which restore equilibrium and 
avert destitution are emigration and military service. In November 
soon after the early harvest is over, the able-bodied husbandman 
leaving a scanty store of coarse grain for the nr of the young, 
the make and the aged of his family, marches to Bombay. There for 





six months or more he usually succeeds in getting good wages, and — 


saving a few rupees, returns to his home in May, in time to prepare 
his fields for the yearly oe: About 100,000 persons, or tem per” 
cent of the population, are be ieved to perform this y early pilgrimage 
to Bombay. Others, gettimg permanent and lucrative employ- 
ment, remain absent from their villages for long periods, paps 
their savings to their families. The native army, largely reeruitec 

from the Ratndgiri district, gives employment to numbers of 
the pe and labouring classes. Besides the remittances: 
poured into the district by menon service, no less than £45,000- 
(Rs, 4,50,000) are yearly paid by the state to military pensioners. 
Thus the revenue colinched Wy Government is in great part returned 
to the district, and the cultivators enabled to maintain themselves 
despite the deficient produce of their land, The time of greatest 

pressure throughout the district, and more especially in the wild country 
on the slopes and spurs of the Sahyddri range, 1s from May to Novem- 
ber, when the cultivators, having exhausted their stores of food and 
money, are anxiously waiting for the coming harvest. As no part of 
the district yields grain enough for the population, large importa by sea 
and land are a yearly necessity. During the rainy months the imports 
cease and prices rise. It is at all times difficult to carry grain to the 
tract at the foot of the Sahyédri hills, and this is more especially the 
case during the rainy months. In the best of seasons some scarcity ia 
inevitable, and for some weeks before harvest, the hill peasantry are 
compelled to live on esculent roots and leaves and wild plantains, 
These privationsareexpected and endured with characteristic patience. 
Any failure of the coarse hill grains which are to the Konkanis what 
millets are to the Deccanis, causessevere distress, In the coast districts 

the inhabitants are less dependent on the harvest, and whether the 

rice crop is large or scanty makes little difference to the poorer classes, 

to whom such food is an unattainable luxury. Here, as in the inland 

villages, it is in the rainy months that the pinch is felt. Very few 

enltivators can tide over this time without obtaining advances of 
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in or money on the security of the coming crop. The grait 
dealers and moneylenders have become a necessary part of the 
system. Probably half the entire cultivation depends mainly on the 
capital thus utilized. As is natural, complaints. of unfair dealings 
are now and then made, but on the whole the borrowers admit the 
usefulness of the lenders and are satisfied with the terms they 
obtain. Agrarian crime is almost unknown. Creditors are not 
as arule greedy. They are often forbearing and will help a 
cultivator with seed and food, when his credit is s0 low that a Deccan 
Miarvadi would not advance him an anna.’ Artisans in the larger 
towns, doing regular and lucrative work, obtain better terms than 
ordinary cultivators, and Marathas and Kunbis as a rule borrow on 
easier terms than villaze Mhars. ‘The credit of the Mhars, as a class, 
stands low, not so much because of their poverty or of their social 
 imferiority, as that they too often prove incorrigible. Equal 
in intelligence to the Kunbi or the Chambhér, the Mhar 1s tes 
subservient, and as a debtor less easily managed. Performing 
“numerous useful services to the community, for which he receives little 
or no remuneration, the Mhar is prone to treat all money lent to him 
_ ps his lawfully earned reward. Whendunned he repudiates; when 
sued, if he condescends to appear, he denies execution of the bond. 
When the creditor enforces the decree and the Mhar's land is sold 
by auction, no one is bold enough to bid, and the decree holder 
becomes the purchaser. Subsequently when all legal processes have 
been duly gone through, and the creditor has obtained formal 
Sat of the land, the Mhar obstinately declines to be ousted. 
Backed by his fraternity, a powerful and united body, he persistently 
defies ths creditor, and effectually deters any peaceable cultivator 
from undertaking the land as a sub-tenant of the lawful proprietor, 
till the latter gives up the attempt in disgust, and resolves to avoid 
future dealings with Mhars. Opinions are somewhat divided as to 
whether the general indebtedness of the cultivators has or has not 
increased within the past ten years. On the one hand, it is urged 
that while the population is larger, production has either remained 
‘stationary, or owing to over-cultivation and want of manure has 
fallen off. The number of suits on bonds, as faras this forms a guide, 
also shows a progressive increase. On the other hand, it is certain 
that prevailing high prices, better communications, and more open 
markets for labour aa produce have greatly benefited the district. 
Although the country is poor, populous, and rugged, there has been 
much material progress. The cultivators everywhere, especially in 
the villazes near the coast, show greater independence, and are no 
longer the Khots’ obedient serfs and bondsmen. In short, the 
general condition of the country and people has steadily improved, 
since the city of Bombay suddenly increased in prosperity eighteen 
ortwenty years ago.’ 
The number of skilled town artisans, whose work commands 
high wages, is very small. The few that are found are prosperous, 








1 Famine Commission Replies, 1478. Mr. A. T. Crawford, C. &. 
3 Famine Commission Replies, 1878. Mr. A. T. Crawford, ©. 8. 
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intelligent, and usually free from debt. But neither im mtelhgene 
nor in worldly means is there any practical difference betwee 
such village artisans as shoemakers, curriers, and carpenters 
and the general mass of cultivators. Asa class they are eque ly 
indebted and equally liable to be imposed upon, while they are less — 
provident and more given to drink than the Maritha and Kunbi 
cultivators. in aa 
Sales of land in execution of decrees have increased within the last 
ten years. The chief canse of this was the registration of Khots’ 
tenants as survey occupants in the villages where the survey 
settlement was first introduced, in the Dapoli, K ed, and Chiplun sub- 
divisions. Numbers of such occupancies were sold in execution of — 
decrees during the few years after the introduction of the survey 
but the transfers were for the most part nominal, masmouch. 
as the occupancy right of the tenants, where it existed, was 
transferable by inheritance only, and not by sale or mortgage, 
and the auction purchasers of the tenants’ interest could not acquire 
thereby the privileges of permanent occupants. The number a 
sales on account of failure to pay assessment has not been large, but 
many holdings of khoti land have for this cause been transferred 



















the tenants in whose names they stood to the A/ots’ own occupancy. 

From the same causes, namely, the registration of khofi tenants ag 

survey occupants and an uncertainty as to their legal poste there 
7eu, 


has been an increase in the amount of land mortgaged, but the title _ 
of the mortgagees in such cases is usually bad. In mortgages there 
no fixed custom as regards possession. In each case it is a matter — 
of agreement between the parties. Cet 

The poorest villagers occasionally serve their creditors for 
aterm of years to pay debts contracted by themselves, or 
more often, by their fathers. Service of this description never 


precedes a loan. An able-bodied labourer would be cre 


with about £1 (Rs. 10) a year in liquidation of a debt. He 


would receive in addition his necessary food and clothing, and ~~ 
by custom a pair,of sandals once a year. He would be bound 

to devote himself exclusively to the service of his creditor, but 
the latter would have no claim to the services of the bondsman’s 
wife and children, Interest on the original debt does not ron 
during the performance of the service. ‘The debtor is allowed no 
money for any incidental expenses, nor can he work on his own 
account. He is entirely dependent on the creditor who cannot, | 
however, transfer his services to any other person. Should the 
bondsman fail in his contract, the creditor would proceed to exact 
service or enforce payment of the debt from the surety, without 
whom such bonds are seldom accepted. <A bond which was p roduced 


in a criminal trial revealed the following facts." A villager borro 


i 


= 





‘The bond ran os follows: Chaitra sud 9th Shak 1798, creditor A.B. of Xz 
debtor C.D. of the same place. My father ELF. in Shak 1788 borrowed £] 122. 
(Re. 16) to pay oa debt to GH, for which he passed a bond, which has not 
been paid cither principal or interest. Therefore as you claimed the money atmy 
fathers death, and I was not able to pay it, | entered your service, nnd serve you 
for five years, Afterwards your account amounted in all to £2 (Ra 20) which | 
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#1 12s, (Rs. 16) from a moneylender in 1866. He died a few 
years afterwards leaving the debt unpaid, and amounting then to 
‘£2 (Rs. 20) as a legacy to his son, then a child. The son, who 
had no means, entered the creditor’s service. After serving for five 
years he executed a bond with a surety, to serve for seven years 
‘more in satisfaction of the debt, Thus twelve years’ service was 
exacted from the boy, from his eighth to his twentieth year, for & 
debt of £2 (Rs. 20) incurred by his father. Hereditary houalge iD 
the strict sense of the term does not exist. Children of concubines 
and descendants of women formerly purchased as slaves are found 
in a few families. Performing the same duties as the hired 
servants of the household, they are treated with greater kindness 
and consideration, and are seldom tempted by higher wages to leave 
their homes. | 
__A labourer! was, before 1863, paid from 14d. to 3d. (1 - 9 anna) 
aday ; the rate has now risen to from 4)d. to Gd. (3-4 annas). A fiel 
Jabourer earns rather less than a town labourer. Masons, carpenters, 
and other skilled workmen were, before 1863, paid from 44d. to 
9d. (3 -6 annas) a day, now the rate is ls. (8 annas) and upwards. 
Tha rise in wages is due to improved communications and to the 
increased cost of living. | 
During the last fifty years the rupee price of rice of the second 
quality, the food of the upper classes, has varied from fifteen pounds 
in 1866 to fifty-nine in 1853, and of nachn, Eleusine coracana, the 
food of the lower classes, from twenty-one pounds in 1864 to seventy- 
aight in 1843. The returns show, for such years as are available 
before 1855, on the whole cheap grain, the rupee price of rice varying 
from fifty-nine to thirty-two pounds and averaging forty-seven pounds; 
from 1856 to 1866 a steady rise of prices from thirty-six_to fifteen 
pounds and averaging twenty-five pounds ; from 1867 to 1876. cheaper 
prices varying from eighteen to thirty-two and averaging twenty-three 
pounds : daring the famine of 1877 and 1878. rise to seventeen; and 
in 1879, a fall to twenty-three pounds. The changes in the price of 
ndchni always considerably cheaper correspond closely to those of rice. : 
Ratndgiri Groin Rupee Prices, 1828-1578. - 
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gemained unpaid. From this day, without psying interest, I will serve you for seven 
years. Shou fa I fail I will pay interest at twelve Ve cent. I will serve you without 
e 


akin egg oo will behave well, I, K.L. of the same place emerge the frlfl- 
ment of above contract. Ii the contracting party fail, I will myself serve 


‘you until the debt ir liquidated. If I do not serve you, I will pay the interest at 
Raelve percent until the debt is liquidated. We have executed ‘deed willingly. 
Witnesses M.N., 0.P. (Signed) C.D. K-L. 


‘Mr. Rangréo Bhimaji, Huzur Deputy Collector. 
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Pearls and precious stones are valued by their purity. Gold and silv 
are weighed according to the following scale: four grains of wd 
Phaseolus mungo, one gunj, Abrus precatorius, seed ; eight gun, 
one mdisa ; twelve masas, one tola ; twenty-four tolds, one sher. — 
weighing these metals the current rupee is generally used. The rupee 
is four gunjs less than atola. Goldsmiths’ weights are generally 
broken pieces of china, lead, brass, or bell-metal, in a variety of shapes: 
Copper, brass, lead, and other cheaper metals are sold by weight, 
one sher Weighing in Ratnégiri eighty rupees and in some other places 
seventy-two. Iron, cotton, butter, oil, groceries, and other articles of 
every day use are sold by weight shers, the local shers varying greatly 
in size.’ The table runsas follows: one chhatak (4) take), jy of a gher; 
one naviak or adhpav, } of a sher; one pivsher, 4 ofa sher; one achher, 
4 of a sher; two achhers, one sher ; 24 shera, 71, of a man ; five shera, § of 
a man; ten shers or onedhada, } of a man ; two dhadds,} of a man; 
four dhadas or two adhmans, one man. All kinds of gram are 
sold by capacity measures ;* two adhpiv, one pdvsher ; two pavsher, 
one achher ; twoachhers, one sher; four shers, one payali ; in the petty 
divisions of Mandangadand Salshi twelve, in Khed, Dapoh, Ratnagiri, 
Sangameshvar, Vengurla, and parts of Malvan and Devgad sixteen, 
andin Rajapur twenty-four payalis make one man; twenty mana 
make one khandi. The heaviness or lightness of grain, its exposure 
to dryness or damp, or any want of care in heaping the gram in the 
wooden measure, causes a difference* in the rupee weight of a sher. 
Grass, hay, and firewood are sold by head-loads and cowdung cakes 
by quantity. Milk and oil are sold by capacity shers, the milk sher 
weighing thirty and the oil sher twenty-nine rupees. For measuring 
them brass half-sher cups are generally used. Cotton and woollen 
cloth is generally sold by the yard, vir; silks and brocades by 
the gaj of 23 feet to 2°11 feet; and coarse country cotton wien 
dangri, by the cubit, Adth. Waistcloths dhotars, robes sadis, and 
blankets Admblis, are sold in pairs or singly. Bamboo matting 138 
measured by the surface and sold by the cubit, and matted coccanut 
leaves by the hundred. Cut stones are sold singly or by the 
hundred, and uneut stones by the cart-load. In house-building 
the owner generally buys the wood, brick, cement, and other 
materials, and for the building engages masons, carpenters, and 
other artisans by the day or month. A/igha measuring about 4014 
equare yards was formerly the unit of land measure ; it was sub-divided — 
mto twenty pands, each pdnd containing twenty poles kathia, 
and each kathi 10-0347 square yards. Onder the revenue survey, 
the acre has taken the place of the biyha. It contains forty 
gunthds of thirty-three square feet, each guntha being divided into 

I 














I The Ratnagiri her of aot to ™) ro * Wel ht, the Chi lun sler of a0, the Vengurla : ' 
sher of 27), the Malvan and Dipoli sher of on and the Rajdpur aher of 26. a iat, 
_| The weight in rupees of the different grains contained in asker of capacity, in 
rice 57, ndchmi 47, tur 54), harik 41, rari 40, and wheat 529. In different of 
the — these measures vary by one or two tolda, Those given above are for the 
town of Katnagir 
* At Vengurla from Re. 55 to Re. 694, ot Ratndgiri from Re. 49 to Rs. 57}, and 
at Chiplun from Re. 503 to Rs, 65h the found. nigiri from Re i, 
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sixteen annds. At present as thirty-four gunthds make one bigha and 
sbout $7,021 square fect. Jack fruits, plantains, cocdannts, limes, 
~ quantity. A few of them such as limes, mangoes, and cocoanuts are 
_ and other spices and drags are sold by-weight, and betel leaves by the 
| quantity or the hundred. Fresh coriander plants, naar ap Fp 
" @nd other vegetables are sold by the quantity. Fish is also sold by 
the quantity, and mutton by the pound, sher. Standard weights 
neasures are kept in every Mamlatdar’s office. In spite of several 7 
atten ipts, it has been found impossible to introduce penen baie a 
and with the present great local variations convictions for the use oy 
of false measures are almost unknown. 
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CHAPTER Vl. 
TRADE. 


In s0 rugged and broken a belt of coastland, the safe deep tidal 
creeks arc the natural trade highways. On their banks, rich in rice 
fields and palm gardens, are the chief trade centres, some as Bankot, 
Dabhol, Ratndgiri, Malvan, and Vengurla at the creek mouths; — 
others as Khed, Chiplun, Sangameshvar, R4éj4pur, and Khérepétan, 
as far inland as trading craft can easily pass. Landwards the 
through traffic with the Deccan and the Karnatak moves along lines 
that gather to the chief breaks in the wall of the Sahyddri hills. OF 
passes within or close to Ratnigiri limits, the four most important 
now furnished with well made cart-roads are KomenArtiin the north 
for Dabhol and Chipiun; Amsa for Sangameshvar, Ratnagiri, and 
Rajépur; Proxpa for Khérepdtan and Malvan; and PAxpour or 
Amott for Malvan and Vengurla. Besides these four main openings 
there are sixteen smaller passes.' Three, north of the Kumbharli or 
Chiplun pass are, the HAror pass in the extreme north near 
Mahipatgad, practicable only for ponies and little used, one of the 
lines of trade that centre in Khed; the Amaavut pass, about nine miles 
south of Hatlot, a fair bullock track, cast of Khed, and the chief line 
of trade between Khed and Saétéra; and the Norra Tivea pass, about 
134 miles north of Kumbharli, a mere foot-path with ladder-like steps 
cut into the scarp, little used except by hillmenand robbers. Between 
the Kumbhirli and the Amba routes are three smaller passes; the 
Mata, nine miles south of Kumbharli and about nineteen miles north- 
east of Sangameshvar, an easy track, which, probably more than the 
Amba pass, helped to centre trade at Sangameshvar; the Sourr 
Tivra, six miles south of the Mala, a mere foot-path; and five miles 
further south and eleven north of the Amba, the Kuwpr, a bad pass. 
Between the Amba and the Phonda are five passes : the VisuAnaap, 
an insignificant pass; nine miles south of the Amba, the ANasKURA, 
an easy pass, the straight and main line of through trade with 
Rajdpur; the KAsrepa, a bullock pass between Kolhapur and 
Eharepatan; and the BAvpa and Suevoap passes of little consequence, 
Between the Phonda and the Parpoli or Amboli are four passes, 
the Narpva, Guorea, Hanumant, and Ranona; and south of the 
Parpoli there is the RA pass, all six useful for the Malvan and 
Vengurla trade.* 


'Ofthe twenty passes, the Amba, Vishdlgad, Anaskura, Kdjirda, Bavda and 
Shevgad are within Kolhapur, and the Nerden Ghcten Hanumant, Netces, Kuba 
or Parpoli, and Ram are within Sdvantvadi limits, a 

7 Of the Ratndgiri Sahyddri passes, soon after the beginning of British rule 
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_ At the beginning of British rule (1818-1820) carriage was almost 
entirely by water. The Government grain stores, the chief centres 
of local traffic, were all near the banks of creeks, and from no part 
_of the district, except where water carriage was at hand, was forest 
produce gathered and exported.’ In. rugged parts near the coast 
private charity had in places hewn rough flights of red stone steps ; 
Pat they were much damaged and out of repair. Inthe Parashram 
pass between Chiplun and Dabbol, there had once been a good made 
road paved where the ascent required it. But the pavement was (1 824) 
in so bad repair, that cattle chose a winding pathway to the right.’ 
Besides the steps in the rngged places near the coast, the only trace 
of roadmaking was, after the rains, the yearly repair of the 





(1896), Captain Clunes (Itinerary, 147) has left the following details :—HArttot, 
seven miles south of Pir and leading from Makrangad fort to Khed, was httle used ; 
neither the pass nor its approach was practicable for carriages. AMBAVLI, nine miles 
south of Hatlot, the line of route from Satara to Khed and Dapoli, was passable but hard 
for cattle which in places had to be unladen ; from the west mguth of the pass, the 
whole way to Khed was extremely bad and still worse to Dapoli. Nort Trvea, about 
half way (23 miles) between Sitira and Chiplun, though used by Vanjiris and others, 
was hardly practicable for loaded cattle ; the fourteen miles from Tivra and Chiplun 
were very bad. Kumuninu, sbout 13) miles south of Tivra, winding, long, and of 
easy ascent, though generally rocky and bad, was the best in that part of the range 5 
it had Iately been repaired and was the high road from the coast to Karhdd, Satara, 
‘Sholipor, and other places. Mata, about nine miles south of Kumbharh, was about 
three miles long, lesctine from Karhdd in Sdtarato Makhjan. SoctH Tivnra, six miles 
amth of Mala, was exceedingly steep for two miles, the road running up a river bed ; 
this was a route between Sangaméshvar and Miraj. Kuspt, five and a half miles south 
of Tivra, was a bel pass, Amma, eleven miles south of Kundi, led from Devrikh 
to Kolhrpar and Miraj ; Vishalgad fort ot the mouth of this pass divided it into 
two, Devara on the north, unpracticable for cattle, and PrabhaAvali on the south, 
little weal except, by people going to Vishtlgad. AXASKCRA or ANSKURA, nine 
miles south of Am was t irect road from Karhid to Milvan, and the 
psual route fram Miraj to Rajapor and Kharepitan; though in mo part passable 
to wheel carriages, the road was good and in steep places Bing with large rough 
stones ; it was much need by sea ag the approach from the Konkan side was very 
bad, bata little labour might make it practicable for guns. KaAneva, the straight 
road between Kolhipur and Rajapur, formerly passable to laden cattle, waa stopped. 
Bivoa, about seven miles north of Shevgad, also a route from Kolhipor to Rajapur, 
a road for foot passengers, was frequented by laden cattle. SHRVOAD, about six 
miles north of Fhonda, from Kolhdpur to Malvan, frequented by cattle, was ont of 
repair ; formerly guns had been brought up it. PHowpa, the direct line from Kolhs- 
par to Milvan, one of the easiest passe to the Deccan, had a few years before been 
made practicable for ordnance; with little labour it might be put in good repair ; 
it was potmuch used. Gaortoa, the route from Kolhipur anc Miraj to Malvan, though 
bad near the top, waa much used by cattle, RANGNA, or Prachiraan, was frequented 
by Inden cattle from Kolhipur to Malvan. Hasomast, or Tatmat, wasn very bad 
cattle road; the Konkan mouth was four miles from Banda. Ammo, or PARrott, 
atony and in no part very steep, was from xigzage diffienlt for heavy ordnance ; it 
had used by Colonel Dowse when going to invest Redi (1815); in three days 
the pioneers made it passable for small guna ; merchants from (oa to the Deccan went 
along this ronal. Rw was the great pass to the upper country from Vadi, Malvan, 
Vengurla, and Gon. The approach to the pass, both above and below, was o made 
road, the ascent eaay and poseable for every nore of carriage, The general breadth of 
the new road, finished in March 1521, was thirty fect. fore this time, in 1790, 
éwo detachments of troops on their way from Sangameshvar to Dharwiir passed 
through the steep 4 mba pass, on which some trout le had been taken. Light 


baggage and good weather enabled them without much difficulty to go up the pass 
in a day. , Operations, Little's Dwtachments, 2 & LI. ; 
1 Mr. Dantop (1524}, Rev. Ree, 121 of 18295, 70-81. The chief forest producta were 


firewood, gallnuta, and red didyti, Grislea toment: sa, flowers. 
4 Mr. Pelly (1820), Bom. Rev. Rec, 16 of 1821, 340, 
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168 DISTRICTS. | Ngee 
Kumbhérli or Chiplun pass.! There were no wheeled carriages, no 
horses, no camels, and few pack bullocks. All field and other produce — 


was carried to market on men’s heads, and during the first years of 






British rule, the people suffered much from being forced to carry the 
baggage of military and other travellers.’ | Bes 

For forty years, except the military road from Vengurla through ~ 
the “praca south to Belgaum, and four miles from the Ddpoli 
camp to the Harnai sands, little was done to better the roads. 
In 1851,° no attempt bad been made to improve even the most 
frequented lines of traffic. The wear of ages had smoothed them 
in places, but parts were dangerous to man and beast. Laden 
animals were jammed between rocks, forced to slide down steap — 
slopes of sheet rock, and, footsore, to pick their way among thickly — 
strewn rolling stones. Carts were unknown, and between many 
villages and their market towns were not even bullock paths. Their — 
whole produce went to market on men’s heads.* ‘The hill passes — 
were uncared for, and no heavy weights could pass up or down — 
unless slung on poles, navyhans, carried on men’s heads. Rough — 
roadmaking was easy. ‘The three main lines of local traffic, running: 
north and south, along the coast, in the centre, and near the — 
Sahyddri hills, might be cleared at a very small cost. But for twelve 
years more no money was available. In 1864 the whole length of 
the district roads was 171 miles, and of this, except eight bridged and 
drained miles between Ddpoli and Harnai, the whole was either — 
unbridged, partly drained, second class roads, or cleared tracks. With 
the introduction of local funds, the work of roadmaking was pressed 
on. Since then, partly from general and local funds and partly with 
the help of the Kolhapur and Sdvantvadi states, roadless Ratndgiri 
has been covered with a network of good communications including — 
507 miles of cart-road and several hundred miles of bullock tracks. — 
Such is the carrying power of these roads that in the year (1876-77) 
of the late Deccan famine, 90,000 tons of food grains passed Be 
from the coast. J | 

The main district road runs north and south, passing through the 
chief inland trade centres and crossing the different rivers above the 
limit of navigation. Starting in the north from Polaédpurin Kolaba, 
and by Kashedi passing through the towns of Khed, Chiplon, 
and Savarda, it comes as far south as Hitkhamba. From this, 
where it is joined by a main line from Ratnagiri, the road stretches — 
south through Pali to Lanja, Réjapur, Kharepatan, and Kasdirda. — 
South of Kasarda, the main line has, from local funds, been continned — 
to Vengurla, forming altogether a line of 160 miles ofroad. Inthe — 
south, from this main road, local feeders have been carried west to — 
Maélvan and Achra, and cross lines taken through Kudél in Sévante — 





' Bom. Rev. Ree. 16 of 1821, 621. A few years later (1826), “‘ ae 
(Itinerary, 147): ‘From Vengurla to the Savitr} there ire cattle iB bo eek awe | 
aaa Sr elttad f ee dry Par 7 and across tilled valleys, which, as bi 
Tule, art ty 1th ¢ mins. cept cloee to Mal ee: are 
peace places, there ar neither carts cp fo ronda," van, Ratndgiri, and other 

‘aptain Clones’ Itinerary, 63. ’ Capt. Wingate j a a Me 

‘Capt, Wingate in Bom, Gov. SL ILa tm Bom. Gov. Gok Th Se 
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vadi to the Parpoli pass road; from Kudal by Dhamapur to Malvan ; 
from Kasérda near the Phonda pass, by Vaghotan to Vijaydurg, 

oroughly opening that fine stormy weather port; from Késérds 
to Jénoli, a short cut; from Ratnagiri to the fine stormy season port 
of Kalbddevi; and further north, from Chiplun west to [bhrampur ; 
from Khed to Dapoli and Harnai on the coast; from Khed to the 
foot of the Ambavli pass; from Khed by Palgad to Dapoli; and 
from Mahdpral on the Savitri to Poladpur, connecting the Varanda 
and jensen pea roads with an excellent port near the mouth of 
the Savitri. All these are good fair weather cart roads. 


At the same time, besides many cross roads along the coast, # 
good bullock track, nine to twelve feet wide, has been made from 
end to end of the district. 

Besides these roads connecting most district towns with the 
sea, first class bridged cart roads have been carried through the 
Kambharli, Amba, Phonda, and Parpoli passes, and the others 
have been made easier for foot passengers and pack bullocks. Those 
carried through the Kumbharli and Parpoli passes are open all the 
year round, and the rest only in the fair season. 

There are seven toll bars in the district, five of them on provincial 
roads at Vengurla, Charveli, Vadgaon, Déjipur, and Pophli, and 
two on local fund roads, at Vengurla and Gimhavna. All are 
annually sold by auction to contractors. The amount realized in 
1878-79 was £5437 (Rs. 54,370) on provincial, and £143 (Rs. 1430) 
on local fund roads. | 

Of the few masonry bridges, including an old one in the town of 
Rajdpur, the largest is 114 feet in length, with three : of thirty 
feet each, built on the Kutivri river on the Chiplun-Tbhrampur road 
at a cost of £1545 (Rs. 15,450). 

Besides three district officers’ bungalows at Harnai, Vaghotan, 
and Malvan, and nine travellers’ bungalows for Europeans, one each 
at Bénkot, Mahépral (under construction),"Harnai, Ratndgiri, 
Vijaydurg, Vaghotan, and Vengurla, and two in the fort of Jaygad, 
there are in all seventy-five rest-houses, dharmashalas, for the 
accommodation of native travellers. Of these, nine, one each at 
Dapoli, Vakavli, Burondi, Mahdpral, Anjarla, Dabhil, and Bankot, 
and two, one at the wharf and one in the town of Harnai, are in 
the Dapoli sub-division; three, at Khed, Dabhol, and Kashedi, are 
in the 1 sub-division ; fourteen, one each at Savarda, Chiplun, 
Shirgaon, [bhrampur, Khershet, Govalkot, Anjanvel, Adur, Tavsal, 

hagar, Hedvi, and Kudavli, and two at Palshet are in the Chiplun 
sub-division; seven at Navdi, Mébhala, Murshi, Aravli, Asurda, 
Débhol, and Phungas, are in the Sangameshvar sub-division ; six- 
teen, one each at Pali, Naniz, Nivli, Hatkhamba, Anjanari, Varavda, 
Vetoshi, Porangad, Vijay, Malgund, Harcheri, and Jaygad (fort), 
and four, two at the wharf and two in the town of Ratnagin, 
are in the Ratnégiri sub-division; ten, one each at Vaked, Lanja, 
Veral, Karavli, Barsu, Oni, Jaytdpur, and Bhalavli, and two in the 
town of Rajépur are in the Rajdpur sub-division ; eight, at Phonda 
Talera, Phanasgaon, Kharepdtan, Patgaon, Kankavli, Karul, and 
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Devgad, are in the Devgad sub-division > BIX, one each at Té c i, 
Masda, Pendur, and Sukalvad, and two, one*at the wharf and one 
“1 the town of Malvan, are in the Mélvan sub-division ; and two, 
one at the Vengurla wharf and one at Parula, between Malvan and 
Vengurla, are in the Vengurla sub-division. : 


Some of the creeks are fordable at low water, while on others and 
on some of the rivers, public ferries are kept for the comveyance of 
goods and passengers. Of the forty-three district ferries, three 
work during the rainy seae00, and the rest throughout the year. 
Five of them are maintained by local funds, Of the whole number, 
four are in Malvan, five in Devgad, six in Rajépur, ten in Ra riri, 
seven in Sangameshvar, three in Chiplun, aaa eight m 0 h 
total revenue in 1878-79 amounted to £574 16s, (Re. 8748). 


The sea traffic is carried on partly by steamers and partly by 
sailing vessels. Coasting steamers are of two kinds, a small class 
of passenger, vessels known as the Shepherd Company steamers, 
varying in size from 160 to 199 tons, and the weed ships of the 
British India Steam Navigation One eay of from 1%41 to 2661 tons. 
Of the Shepherd steamers, some belonging to the Bombay ferry 
service, and known as the Dharamtar steamers, come only as far 
south as the Bankot river, taking from eight to nine hours im their 
passage from and to” Bombay. The others, new vessels of light 
draught, go as far south as Goa and call at almost all Ratnagiri poe 
Including stoppages, they generally take from twenty-four to thirty- 
six hours between Vengurla and Bombay. None of these vessels pl} 
between the end of May and the middle of August. The larger class 
of steam-ships, belonging to the British India Steam Navigation 
Company i carrying the mails, are coasting traders going as far 
as Madras and Calcutta. They sail once a week, and calling only at 
Fotnagiriend Venguris, generally make tho passege botwoen DOMMES 
and Vengurla in twenty-four to thirty hours. During the stormy 
season they call at the sheltered creek of Kalbadevi, the harbour for 
the town of Ratnagiri. ‘Taking piece-goods and storesfrom Bombay, 
they bring by the return voyage large quantities of cotton from 
Vengurla and Ratnégiri. Their passenger traffic is very limited. 

Of sailing vessels there are two classes, foreign and local. The 
foreign ships are Arab daus, belonging to Gwadar, Huma, and Chaba, 
vessels of from seventy-five to 150 tons burden, with two masts and 
two or three sails, and a crew of a captain, sarang or tandel, a 
nakhoda, a carpenter, and twenty seamen. Besides meals, the seamen 
get from 16s. to £1 (Rs. 8-10), and the others from £1 to £1 10s. 
(Rs. 10-15) a month. Of late years, few vessels of this class have 
visited the Ratndgiri ports. Their owners, generally also their 
commanders, are mostly Arabs and Indian Musalmans, They 

enerally come from Arabia to Jaytdpur about the end of October, 
bringing dates, raisins, almonds, pistachios, and mats, stay in ch ag 
Ratnagiri port for about two weeks, load with gallnuts, hemp, 
turmeric, and groundnuts, and then sail to Malabar or Bombay to 
fillthere. The captains are generally good sailors and men of much 
intelligence, guiding their ships by the help of the compass and the 
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quadrant. Though they avoid the roughest season, they often 
weather very heavy storms. 
OF local sailing craft the chief varieties are, besides canoes and 
hing boats, the shibadi, the phateméri, the mhangiri, the machra, 
and the paddv or balév. ~ 

Besides a few English jolly boats in Vengurla the small boats in 
use are three, the ulandi, the pagar,and thedon. During the stormy 
months small boats of more than a quarter of a ton (one khanadt) 
burden are drawn up the beach and thatched ; the rest are used in 
rivers for fishing and other purposes. The boat in commonest use 
is the uldndi, so called from the balance float that, jomed to the 
boat by two spars, lies on the water from six to ten feet from the 
boat’s side. indis, varying in length from ten to eighteen feet, 
have one mast and one lateen, parbhan, sail. The agar and the 
don are phatemari and machva row boats. The pagar,a hollowed 
mango trunk, is used either with or without the balance spar, 
ulandi. The long flat-bottomed don, made of undt, Calophylium 
inophyllum, wood, with, instead of nails, well oiled and dammered 
hemp and coir yarn fastenings, is seen only in Vengurla. It is the 
best boat for landing horses. Fishing boats are generally provided 
with two pairs of wooden buoys and their moorings. The shibadt 
ds a large vessel from 100 to 300 tons, generally found in the 
Ratnagiri sub-division ports. The phatemari, a deep narrow vessel 
of great speed and an excellent sailer, is from twenty-five to forty- 
five feet long and from 25 to 100 tons burden. It has two masts 
and three sails, two yard sails, parbhdn,and ajib. The miangiri 
or suvdla is like the p afemari, but smaller and Poi ten to twenty- 
five tons burden. The machvds and padévs or baldévs of a broader 
and flatter build are from twelve to twenty-five feet long and from 
24toten tons burden. All have two masts and three ails: Except 
that only phatemdaris carry unpressed cotton bales, all take both 
cargo and passengers.’ Besides for coast trading, the smaller 
machvis are often used for deep sea fishing. 


These vessels are owned by Bhatids, Gujars, Lohanas, Musalmans, 
Parsis, and fishermen either Hindus, Gabits, Kolis, and Kharvis, 
or Musalmans of the Konkani and Daldi classes, and sometimes by 
Brahmans. Fishermen anxious to own a boat, generally join two 
or three together to form a fishing or trading partnership and 

Orrow capital from some Brahman or M usal mén moneylen pee 
The strength of a shibadi’s crew is, besides the captain, tandel, 
from twenty to twenty-five, of a phatemari’s from fourteen to 
eighteen, of a mhangiri’s from eight to ten, and of a machva’s from 
five to seven hands. Kolis, Bhanddris, Gabits, Bhois, Khérvis, 
and Musalmans, the seamen, mostly natives of Harnai and Vengurla, 
generally belong to the caste of the owner or captain. These veasels 
work only during the fair season, and are entirely laid up durin 
the south-west monsoon. A large machva, complete with sails 











1 The fare by sailing boat from the Ratndgiri coast to Bombay is from 6. to Ls. 
(4-8 annas), 
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one boat, costs from £100 to £150 (Rs. 1000 - 1500), and a phatemari 
from £120 to £200 (Rs.1200-2000), The shipbuilders are generally 
Hindu carpenters, Sutdrs and Pachkalsis, helped by Gabit fishermen ; 
others are Musalmins and native Christians. chief boat- 
building towns are Ratnagiri, Jaytapur, Malvan, and V. ngurila 
and to a less extent Bankot, Jaygad, and Anjanvel. In 1830, wher 
the teak forests were made over to the Khots, shipbuilding became 
an important industry. This did not last long. The stores of 
timber were most wastefully spent, and the district left stripped of 
trees. At present the timber most used in shipbuilding is, besides 
Malabar teak, the local bantek or nana, jack, mango, and the hi ht 
dhup tree. A lucky day is chosen for beginning to build and for 
launching avessel, At the timeof launching, the vessel is worshipped, 
decorated with flags and flowers and among Musalmdns with sabja 
leaves, and named ' according tothe position of the stars. With music 
and a company of friends the vessel starts for some miles on a trial 
trip, the guests being treated to toddy and betelnut. Brahmans get 
ifts and the shipbuilder a turban. Repairs are generally done 
by one of the sailors, who is a carpenter and keeps a set of tools. 
The vessels last from forty to fifty years. Besides his meals, each 
sailor gets from Is. to 16s. (Rs. }-8) a voyage, or an averag 
monthly pay of from 4s, to 8s. (Rs. 2-4). The captain, when not the 
owner, gets twice as much as the seamen. Lignor is not generally 
allowed on board, but some tobacco is always taken. Presenia: 
mame, of waistcluths, turbans, or money are sometimes, though 
not often, made. The smaller craft generally anchor at night, and 
do not go out of sight of the Sahyddri hills. But the better class 
of shibadis and phatemaris go about twenty-five miles from the coast, 
sailing out of sight of land from ten to fifteen days at a time. Some 
of the captains understand the compass, though in their conaae 
voyages they trust almost entirely totheir own and their crew’s — 
local knowledge. Out of sight of land, they steer by the sun, 


moon, and stars. 






Trade is chiefly carried on with Malabir, Bombay, Cutch, 
Kathiawar, and Arabia. Of late years, steamer competition has 
forced sailing vessels to lower their rates. Shipowners’ profits have 
declined, at few new vessels are now built. 

There are four light-houses, one each at Ratnagiri and Jaytapur, 
and two, the port and the rock light-houses, at Vinguse The 
Ratnagiri light-house, north latitude 16° 59’ and east lon itude 
73° 19° 47", in the Ratnagiri harbour, is a masonry tower of thirty- 
seven feet on a headland about 210 feet high. Diopteric, of order 
three, itis a single fixed red light, visible from the deck of a ship 
eighteen miles off, and lightening an area of 108 square miles. 
aa, light-house, north latitude 16° 36' 10” and éast | 
tude /3° 18' 30°, on the south point of the Rajdpur hill, is a 
tower of twenty-one . 
water level. Diopteri 


feet on ground about fifty feat above hig 
c, of order six, itis a single fixed white light 


' The commonest games are Lakshmiprasad, Gangaprasdd, and Daryadaulat, 
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visible from the deck of a ship 7} miles off, and lightening an area 
of 564 — miles. The Vengurla port light-house, on the north 
panto 1@ bay, is a masonry tower of twenty-four feet on a head- 
land 186 feet above high water level. Diopteric, of order six, it is 
a double (one above the other) fixed white light visible from the 
deck of a ship nine miles off, and lightening an area of fifty-four 

uare miles. The Vengurla rock light-house, north latitude 15° 

"17" and east longitude 73° 26' 43”, on an isolated rock, one of 
the Burnt Islands, about five miles south of Mdlvan, is a thirty feet 
masonry tower on a hill about eighty feet above high water level. 
Diopteric, of order four, it is a single fixed white light, visible from 
the deck of a ship twelve miles off, and lightening an area of seventy- 
two square miles. The swell makes it at all seasons difficult to 
land on the light-honse rock, and in the south-west monsoon 
communication with the mainland is entirely cut off. Provisions and 
stores have to be laid in before the close of the fair weather. 


The Ratnagiri district, forming part of the Konkan postal division, 
eontains, besides the receiving house in the town of Ratnagiri, 
thirty-nine post offices. One of these at Ratnagiri, the chief disbursing 
office of the district, is in charge of a postmaster drawing a 
yearly salary rising from £90 to £114 (Rs. 900-1140); three head 
offices at Chiplun, Dapoli, and Rajapur are in charge of deputy 
postmasters, each drawing £48 (Rs. 480) a year; fourteen jabs pitens 
at Ag pelbe Devgad, Devrukh, Guhigar, Jaytapur, Kankavli, 
Khed, Lanja, Malgund, Malvan, Masura, Sangameshvar, Shiroda, 
and Vengurla are in charge of sub-deputy postmasters, each 
drawing from £18 to £48 (Rs. 180-480) a year; and twenty-one 
branch offices at Achra, Adivra, Anjarla, Bankot, Dabhol, Dhamépur, 
Harnai, Kelshi, Khirepdtan, Mikhjan, Mandangad, Murud, Nevra, 
Palghar, Pilshet, Pévas, Pendur, Savarda, Sukalvadi, Vaghotan, 
an vey dure are, except the Harnai office which is entrusted to 
the village schoolmaster, in charge of branch postmasters, each 
drawing from £12 to £14 (Rs. 120-140) a year. In the chief 
towns letters are delivered by twenty-one postmen, each drawing a 
yearly salary of £12 (Rs,120). In some places postal runners do 
the work, getting besides their salaries from £1 4s. to £2 8s. 
(Re. 12-24), Fifty-four village postmen, drawing from £9 12s. to £12 
(is. 96-120) a year, deliver the letters in the surrounding villages. 
The post offices in the Konkan division are supervised by an 
i aad with a yearly salary rising from £480 to £600 (Rs. 4800 - 
6000), assisted by a sub-inspector drawing a yearly salary of £114 
(Rs. 1140). The Dharamtar ferry steamers carry the mails from 
some of the seaport towns. ‘The Southern Maratha Country and the 
Deccan mails pass py foot runners along three different routes from 
Vengurla through Kudal to Belgaum, from Rajaipur to Kolhapur, 
and from Chiplun to Karhad. During the fair season, letters are 
sometimes and heavy parcels are always sent by the weekly steamer 
to Ratnagiri and Vengurla. 

Hitherto there has been but one telegraph station, Vengurla, 
which, at the extreme south and many days distant by post from the 
more important towns, has beenoflittle use. The questionof extending 
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a telegraphic line into the north part of the district and especially to 
Ratnadgiri, RAjdpur,and Chiplun, after many years’ discussion, hi 
at last been solved by the enterprize of the district local fund 
committee and the municipalities of the three towns named, which 
have jointly guaranteed tothe Government of India the requisite five 
per cent on the cost ofa main line from Kolhapur to Ratnagiri ehronete 
the Amba pass, with two branches from Ratnagiri to Chiplunon th 
north and to Rajépur on the south. The total number of messages 
at Vengurla in 1878-79 was 2390, 229 of them Government and 
2161 private. 






TRADE. 

As has been noticed under the head of “ History,” the Greek and 
Roman writers in the early centuries of the Christian era, though 
they knew the names of marts on the Ratnagiri coast, had no direct 
dealings with them. The writer of the Periplus (247) calls them 
local trade centres,’ and mentions that corn, rice, butter, sesamum 
oil, coarse and fine cotton goods, and sugarcane were sentfrom them 
sometimes to.Africa and sometimes to Arabia.* No further notice of 
the trade of the Ratnagiri ports has been traced, till im the fifteenth 
century, under the Bahmamni, and afterwards under the Bijapur king 
mention is made of a great trade throngh the Ratnagiri ports, th 
import of horses being specially noticed.’ 

In the sixteenth century the Ratn4giri ports were frequented by 
three sets of merchants, Moors, probably including Arab anc 
Persian as well as Indian Musalmdns ; Gentus, probably Malabar, 
Konkan, and Deccan Hindus; and Gujaratis, Hindus from Gujarat. 
The sea trade was carried by two classes of vessels, large ships 
from Mecca, Aden, and Ormuz, and smaller coasting craft from 
Cambay and Diuin the north and Malabirin the south.* Inland, the 
chief trade routes were up the Bankotriver, by thetown of Mahdd and 
from Dabhol, Chiplun, and Khed through the Ambavli pass to Bedar 
Late in the century, the change of capital to Bijapur transferred much 
of the trade to another route up the Muchkundi river by Satavli 
through the Amba or Vishdlgad pass, by Kolhapur or Panhéla to 
Bijapur and Golkonda.® A third route from the coast to Bijépar 
lay from Jaytépur and Réjapur through Bayda and Kolhipur.’ Of 
imports, there were, from the Red Sea and Persian Gull coppen 
quicksilver, vermilion, and horses ; from the Malabar coast, cocoanuts, 
betelnuts, spices, copper, and quicksilver; from places along the 
Konkan coast, salt; and from the Deccan and Karnitak, wheat and 
fine cotton cloth. The exports were, to Gujarat, the pa mes 





quicksilver brought from Arabia and the Malabar coast ; to 





' furéaa torud. Vincent's Commerce of the Ancients, II, 428, 

? Vincent's Commerce of the Ancients, IT. 282,423. ) ; 

2 A. Nikitin (1468-1474). Major's India, X Vth Century, 20-30. Marco Polo's (1290) 
Rotenaia ia i 





account of the Konkan probably refers to Thina rather than E aaye 

there is no pepper or other spices, but plenty of brown incense, much traffic and 

many ships with eeporia of leather, bukram, and cotton, and im of ea sr 

pper. aod many horses, no ship going without them. Yule'’s Marco P 330. 
y'68 Barbosa (1514), 71,72. * Naime in Ind, Ant, IL 282 


* Nairne in Ind, Ant, IIL. 316, 7 Nairno in Ind, Ant, ILL 320, 
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wheat and cotton cloth brought from the Deccan, and Pai ce 
grown in Ratnagiri; and to the Red Sea and Persian Gulf, great 
uantities of cloth and cocoanuts, pepper, and other spices and 
rugs brought from the Malabér coast. Besides these, honey 13 
mentioned as exported from the Bankot river ;! pepper as produced 
in small quamtities * (1540) near Dabhol, and as an export from 
“Sangameshvar;* and cheap rice and vegetables as an a 
from Khirepitan. Betel was grown in great quantities. 
Muchkundi river was so famous for its betel gardens that it was 
known asthe Betel river. The only local manufacture that seems 
to have been exported was iron from Sangameshvar.' This trade, 
which centering in Dabhol had risen to great importance m the 
early part of the sixteenth century, was, from the refusal of the 
Bijapur kings to acknowledge their supremacy at sea, greatly harassed 
by the Portuguese. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century, with the decline of 
Portuguese power and the increase of trade by the competition of 
the English, Dutch, and French, Dabhol, Rajdpur, and Vengurla 

gain became important centres of traffic. In 161], when the 
English first visited Dabhol, they found the merchants almost all 
Musalmans, carrying on trade with the Red Sea in ships some as 
much as 1200 tons burden. The Dabhol people ‘ made a noise of ’ 
fine cloth, indigo, and pepper, but showed none. They bought 
some broadcloth, kersies, lead bars, iron, ivory, and indigo.’ In 
1639, salt and pepper are mentioned as the chief articles of trade 
at Dabhol.* In 1649, its pepper and cardamom trade was the chief 
attraction that brought the English company’s factory to Rajépur.* 
In 1660, Vengurla is spoken of as a great place of call for ships from 
Batavia, Japan, and Ceylon on the one side, and the Persian Gulf 
and Red Sea on the other. It is said to have been famous for its 
perpes and cardamoms, and it and other Ratndgiri ports had much 
trade in calicoes, silks, grain, and coarse lacqne.” 

Of the condition of the Ratnagiri district in the seventeenth 
century (1670), Ogilby writes: ‘ The rustics maintain themselves with 
sowing of rice and fishing, on which they live very poorly, inhabiting 
near the seashore and the banks of rivers for the convenience of the 





1 Dom Joto de Castro, Primeiro Roteiro da Costa da India (1540), 41. He also says 
wheat and many kinds of food were loaded at Feinkot. 

® Dom Jolio de Castro, 136. » * De Coutts, XII. 30; Barbosa, 74. 

4 Dom Joto de Castro (1540), 33, Barbosa (1514), 73, says, ‘ Here in gardens and 

rcharda they grow a great quantity of betel and put it on board small vessels and 
carry it for sale to other towns and seaports. Iti one of the chief revenues of the 
tt | 


try. 
* De Coutto, XIT. 30. ® Orme's Hist. Frag. 325. 
? Middleton in Harris, I. 107, and Saris in Harris, 1. 119. 
i — Voyages, 222. The salt came from Oranubammara, perhaps Uran- 


® Eroce’s Annals, I. 344, 357 - 368. | 
” Tavernier in Harris, I. 360, and Thevenot,V. 249. Hamilton (1700) states (New 
Account, I. | that the country round EKajdpur formerly produced the finest 
1d botellas in India. This seems to bea mistake, as the fine cloth with 
| borders that was shi from the Konkan porta to Persia is specially 
mentioned (1634) as brought from the Decean, ©, Chronista de Tissuario, IIT. 221, 
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cocoa trees which grow along the same. People of more ability trafhe J 
in pepper, in which the chiefest trade of the country consists, Which = 
coming ont of Kanara is sent by sea to Persia, Surat, and Europe. 
They deal likewise in all sorts of provisions ; for, this country is the 
storehouse for all its neighbours. The inhabitants also drive a t. 
great trade in calico and another sort of cloth galled beirames 
which being brought by land from Hindustan, Golkonda, and 
Coromandel is sold to great advantage; for, in most towns are 
kept weekly markets to which merchants carry their commodities 


but especially corn and provisions, which are generally brought oh 
a valiant sort of people called Venefars and transported through 
the whole country of Hindustan which they penetrate with pies 2 fi 
consisting of three, four, and sometimes eight or ten thousand beaste 
of burden, accompanied with women and children which follow them 
like an army.’ 

During the disorders that followed the death of Shivay: (1680) 
and continued through almost the whole of the eighteenth century, 
the trade of the district greatly declined. Except the mention of 
cattle, timber, and hemp, exported from Bankot, no notice of the 
eighteenth century trade has been traced. 

At the time of the transfer of the district to the British (1819) 
there was very little trade. The staples were an import of salt and 
an export of grain. Probably no part of India produced so little 
in excess of the people’s wants. Except Rajépur there was almost 
no anent place of trade. Along the coast line there was no 
fixed trade centre, and up the creeks such towns as Chiplun and 
Sangameshvar had a very small settled population. Merchants, 
Vénis, Vanjdris, and a few Pérsis, came in the fair season and put 
up light booths very apt to suffer from fire. The great traders were 
the Vanjdris with their strings of bullocks. But transit dues were 


high and the hill passes ger Cisrapien and in bad order. The chief 


import trade was in salt. On this the commerce and agriculture of 
the district depended, because vessels earning good freights for salt 
were able to take away grain at low rates. Of exports, hemp, 
inferior to none in the world, had lately been almost stopped by a 
crushing duty. Hemp fastenings for cotton bales had formerly 
been one of the chief exports of Fort Victoria now called Bankot. 
The chief exports were rice, wheat, millet, pulse of all sorts, seeds, 
castor-oil and oil of different kinds, cotton, hemp, yarn, piece-goods, 
hemp fastenings, tobacco, coffee, betelnuts, cardamoms, gallnutes, 
turmeric, tamarind, molasses, chillies, onions, garlic, honey, bees’- 
wax, candles of the same, dried rinds of kokam Garcinia purpurea, 
and rdfamba Garcinia gambogea, shark fins, fish mawa, bark 
sandalwood, timber, planks, bamboos, rafters, baskets, charcoal, and 
saltpetre. The chief imports were, husked and cleaned rice, wheat, 
cocoanuts, coir, cocoa kernela, betelnuts, cashewnnts, pistachios, 
almonds, dates, pepper, ginger, methi seed Trigonella fonumgrmcum, 
cumin seed, coriander seed, raisins, nutmegs, gallnuts, saffron, 







1 Ogilby's Atlas, V. 249, 
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mace, cloves, catechu, assafcetida, opium, sugar, sugarcand , clarified 
butter, oil of different sorts, seal Sette, China tees and 
umbrellas, piece-goods, hides, red powder gulal, dammer, gum, wax, 
iron, steel, red lead, brimstone, salt, carbonate of soda sgajjikhdr, 
sulphate of iron hirdkas, and ammonia navsagar. 

The average Yearly value of the trade could not be estimated, 
The duties varied at almost all the ports and the system was most 
complicated. Under the Marathas, the revenue had been farmed 
and yielded about £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000). It was not likely that 
until the country had somewhat developed, the receipts would much 

Raéjépur, the only place of depen ere had a large body of 
nionthats nts and was very prosperous with, in 1818, a total trade valued 
at £75,905 6s. (Rs. 7,59,053) of which 252,688 4s. (Rs. 5,26,882) 
were imports, and £23,217 2s. (Rs. 2,352,171) exy rts.7 Except 
Khérepdtan, which had a large salt traffic, none of the other towns 
were of any trading consequence. At Khérepdtan, the 1818 trade 
waa valued at £25,170 (Rs. 2,51,700), £9070 (Rs. 90,700) of them 
exports and £16,100 (Rs. 1,61,000) imports. At Devgad, including 
| avery small return for Achra, the imports, chiefly salt, were returned 
at £9614 4s. (Rs. 26,142), and the exports, almost entirely local 
produce, at £1249 Gs. (Rs. 12,493), or a total value of £5863 10s. 
(Rs. 38,635). At Mélvan, the returns represented a total value of 
£28,570 4s. (Rs. 2,85,792), £23,295 16s, (Rs. 2,382,958) of them 
imports and £5283 8s. (Rs. 52,834) exports.’ These figures included 
a very small amount from Vengurla. Its trade as well as the trade 
of Nivti and Redi was unimportant. The customs rates had been 
nominally low, four per cent, and at Réjapur, and to some favoured 
classes, 3 or 34 per cent. But in addition to this there were many 
customary charges, and in the Resident's oar a single ad valorem 
duty of five per cent would be felt by merchants as a relief.* 

Since 1819, the great increase in population, the abolition of 
transit duties and miscellaneous ceases,’ the opening of four of the 
Sahyidri passes for cart traffic, and the change from small fair- 
weather cousting craft to large steam a plying all the year round, 
have greatly developed trade. The chief trading centres on the 
coast are Bankot (3763), Harnai (6199), Anjanvel (3285), Jaygad 
(2442), Ratnagiri (10,614), Yashvantgad (433), Vijaydurg (2331) 


| Collector, 15th July 1819. Bom. Rev. Dinries, 142, 2567 - 2560. Under the 
_ ‘Mardthas a class of officers ealled IMngia and Patkis, in return for granta of land, were 
expected to help the Government in collecting the customs and in keeping the accounta. 
The chief tails were ; underimports, husked rice, Re. 42,375; grain of other sorta, 
Ra, 25,050 ; betelnuts, Rs. 24,060; brimetone, Ra. 10,896; cocoanuts, Re. 29,289 ; 
eooon kernels, Rs. 1,66,5; dates, Re. 86,128; ginger. Rs, 10,113; and incense, 
Es. 14,663; and under exports, cotton, Rs, 12,107; hemp, Rs. 61,015; molasses, 
Rs, 14,262 ; pieoe- Ra. 51,470; salt, Rs. 10,867; and turmeric, Rs. 27,077. 

3 Of imports the chief items were: unhusked rice, Ra, 16,520; cleaned rice, 
Re. 1,258,553 ; prece- code, Re. 22,600; grain, Be. 16,452 ; and cocoa kernels, Ra. 5377. 
Of exporta the chief itema were: hemp, Rs. 17,494; piece-goods, Re, 7929; clarified 
butter, Ra. 6537 ; and coriander seed, Re, S017. as 

« Resident to Government, 3ist May 1819, Bom. Rev. Diary, M41, 2311, 

® Transit dues were abolished in 1837 and miscellaneous ceases in} EHH, 
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Devgad (894), Malvan (13,955), and Vengurla (14,996), and inland, 
Dapolt (2593), Khed (3817), Chiplun (6071), Sangameshvar (3172), 
Raéjapur (5368), and Khérepdtan (2900), 

The extension of telegraphic communication to Vengurla hi 
revolutionised the trade of that town, When Réjapor and Chiplun 
have been similarly connected with Bombay and the principal trade 
centres of the Deccan and Southern Mardtha Country, alike change 
mustalso occur inthem. The construction during the last twenty-five 

rears of the three main cart roads connecting Chiplan, Réjépur, and 

engurla by the Kumbhirli, Phonda, and Parpoli passes with the 
Deccan and Karnitak, has concentrated the traffic and enormously 
increased the through trade of these ports. At the same time the 
trade of towns like Sangameshvar, Khed, Khirepatan, and others 
similarly situated and connected with the Deccan only by difficult 
bullock tracks has fallen off. The precipitous hill passes by which in 
old days all the trade was carried on pack bullocks are indeed still 
open, and to this day a goodly number of Vanis with their strings 

| bullocks with musically-ringing bells, may be seen slowly pee 

) = down the aru ne Mala the Amba, the Anas oh se 

he Kéjirda passes to and from Khed, Sangameshvar, Ratndgiri 
Réjépur, and Kharepétan. The goods thus carried are now almost 
solely for the use of the more or less isolated towns and villages 
atthe foot of the Sahyidri range. The through traffic between 
Bombay and the Deccan is no longer entrusted to pack bollocks. 
Partly also from the same causes the trade of Daébhol, Bankot, and 
other once large and important coast towns has almost entirely 






The leading traders are Bréhmans including in Mélyan and 
Vengurla a large number of Shenvis, Parbhus, Marathés, Bhandaris, 
Vans, Gojars, Bhitiis, Shimpis, Kharvis, Gibits, and Musalmana. 
Many of them are strangers from Belgaum, Shahdpur, Bombay, Catch, 
and Jamnagar or Nawdnagar in Kathiawaér. Somo are capitalists, 
some trade on borrowed capital, and some are merely agents of 
up-country ee PRAY x areas The most pushing and 

rosperous cCinsses who undertake moat of the lar tradin 
ventures are the Bhétias and Gujars, oe 

The chief trade by sea is along the western coast of India, south 
to Malabar and north to Bombay, Kéthiawar, Cutch. and Kureachee. 
The bulk of the sea trade santos ; ae 


in Bombay. 

Besides salt fish, shell lime, cocoanuts, and matted palm leaves 
very little local produce is exported either by sea ani lk ; 
district, which nowhere grows enough grain for the support of its 
people, has ordinarily no surplus food roduce. The fish is 
re bags he ee meeely s0nked in a riny mud and dried - 
en ns ee ands its way inland and up the passes into the 
Decean and Karniétak. Dried shark fins and taila: « ite 
to Bombay for the China market. me aod ee ee 


The principal imports for local use are food ins, molasses 
gu tobacco, chillies, groundnuts, turmeric, clarified bntter ftup, 
lanketa, piece goods, and iron. The staple imported food grains 
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are rice, nichni, and vari. Coarse rice is imported m large itities 
from Bombay and from the Thana and Kolaba districts, any 
surplus after supplying local demands being re-exported to 
Zanzibar or the Malabar coast. The coarse hill grains, nachné 
and vari, are chiefly imported from the upland, ghatmatha, Konkan, 
the strip of rugged country along the crest of the Sahyddri range. 
Through the hill passes, sugar, tobacco, chillies, g nuts and 
turmeric find their way from the Deccan, and small consi 
of piece-goods and iron come from Bombay. Besides these 
necessary articles used by all classes, there has been during the 
last twenty-five years a marked increase in the amount of articles 
of comfort and ornament brought into and used in the district. Of 
these the chief are candles, chemicals, clocks and watches, pearls, 
dyes, fireworks, Chinese and Japanese earthenware, coral, fruit, 
Aas and glassware, hardware, cutlery, jewelry, leather, liquors, 
matches, metals, oils, stationery, perfumes, silk, soap, spices, sugar, 
tea, umbrellas, and woollen goods. | 

Though the exports of local produce and the imports for local 
use are comparatively small, there is a brisk through trade by which 
the produce of the Deccan, carried over the Sahyddri range by good 
made roads, is shipped at the Ratnagiri ports for Bombay, Zanmbar, 
Cochin, and other markets. The pene depits of this through 
trade are at Vengurla, Réjipur, and Chiplun. The produce thus 
carried consists of cotton, molasses, food grains, groundnuts, 
turmeric, chillies, gallnuts, clarified butter, hemp, tobacco, 
country blankets, oil seeds,and other miscellaneous goods. Very 
little of the food grains, millet, wheat, gram, and pulse, which thus 
pass through the district, are consum locally. Gallnuts, hardds, 
vathered in the Southern Maritha forests are sent to England 
by Bombay. None are used in the district. Of the remaining 
articles a small proportion is locally consumed. But the bulk is 
shipped to Bombay. Reversing the route, the chief articles 
imported by sea and carried through Ratnégiri to the Deccan 
and Southern Maratha districts are cotton yarn and piece-goods, 
silk, glass bangles, sugarcandy, dates, cloves and other spices, 
cocoanut oil, matches, paper, and metals, In ordinary years, little 
rrain is sent throngh Ratnégiri to the Deccan and Southern 
Maratha districts. But in extraordinary seasons, as in the famine 
of 1876-77, supplies from Bombay, Kathidwar, and even Sind, were 
nonred into the Deccan districts through all the mountain passes. 
In the same year, it is said, for the first time large quantities 
of Ratn4giri grain travelled over the Sabyddrirange. Between the 
lst December 1876 and the 30th November 1877, about 150,000 
tons of grain left Bombay for the Southern Maratha ports. Of 
this, during the fair season (December- June), 88,791 tons passed 
to the famine districts through the ten large Ratnagiri ports, 
Pénkot, Harnai, Anjanvel, Jaygad, Ratn4giri, Yashvantgad, 
Vijaydarg, Devgad, -Malvan, and Vengurla. Vengurla alone took 
51,885 tons.’ 

BPH ‘. Ce Collector of Ratndgiri, on the improvement of 

eer icon ths Crawl, oot ren. No. 4490 of 12th Deer. 1877. 
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The system of trade varies considerably according to the — 
circumstances of the principal commercial towns. The modern 
system of trade is well represented by Vengurla, while Ce and 
Réjépor are good types of the old fashioned commerce. Vengurla! 
has for many years had a telegraph station connecting the town with 
Bombay and all the large Southern Maratha marts. A magnificent 
road has lately been made to Belgaum. The town itself is situated 
on the sea coast, and for at least fifteen years has been a regula 
Place of call for all coasting steamers. 


The submarine telegraph made a great change in the system of 
trade at Bombay. In former days Bombay firms were obliged to 
order and to keep on hand large stocks of the staples of commerce. 
The heads of the large commercial firms lived in Bombay, where 
their experience and Judgment were most wanted, Now no stooh 
are kept by merchants, and all important business is transacted by 
wire. The heads of the firms are usually in England, and the 
operations are directed, as the case may be, from London, Liverpool, 
or Manchester. Much the same change, on a smaller seale, has 
been gradually brought about in Vengurla. The trade of this town 
is Dow mostly carried on by Bombay merchants and traders in the 
Southern Mardétha Country by means of their commission agents, 
dalals, in Vengurla. These agents are responsible for clearing and 
despatching consignments as fast as they are received. They are 
warned by wire of the despatch of the goods, and beforehan 
provide land or water carriage as required, They keep their clients — 
informed of the ruling market prices, and act on their 
instructions as to local purchases or sales. It is no Jonge 
necessary for the Kainarese trader in Belgaum or Hubli, or Bhatia 
firms in Bombay, to keep a branch and partners at Vengurla. 
Even should a visit to Vengurla be occasionally necessary, the 
regular steamer takes the Bhatia down from Bombay, or the 
Kanarese trader easily makes the journey by road. Usually the 
agent, dalil, ia summoned once or twice a year to Bombay to make 
up his accounts, and except in the case of a few old established 
firms whose names are as household words in Southern India, no 
Principals reside at Vengurla. 


Tn Réjépur and Chiplun, at the heads of creeks inaccessible to 
steamers, with no telegraph, and by post two or three days from 
Bombay and from two to fifteen days from some of the outlying 
Deccan marts, trade is carried on in the old fashioned style. Nearly 
all consignments, whether by land or sea, are made to resident 
traders, in accordance with their ordera. When the consignments 
arrive, bulk is immediately broken, and the trader sells in lotsa of any 
ave fo.any customer or petty traders or to a few paid agents of 
Bombay firms, who come there simply for the fair season, Thus 
while in Vengurla a consignment arrives at one end of the town 
aud within a week passes out unbroken at the other, a oon * | + 
to Rajépur or Chiplun is at once broken up and distributed, anit’ 
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the part eventually sent to Bombay, does not, from the want of Thapter VL. 
carriage, get clear of the town for two or three months. The Trade. 
merchants, mostly very conservative Brahmans with a small mixture ae, 
of Bhétiés, dealing largely in nothing, dabble in everything from °™™* % Trade 


cotton to iron nails, At the opening of the fair season, for during 
the rainy months the sites of the trading camps are often under 
water, they run up bamboo and matting booths, and pile them full 
of their heterogeneous wares. Here, like one long fair, they sit 
and traffic till the next rains break. ‘ 


Very many villages have no shops. The people go to the Village 
Searest local ae centre or eee The | oie class of § Shopkeepers. 
villages, especially those on some line of traffic, have their shop- 
keepe oper, generally a Vani, who deals m grain, chillies, molasses, 
sugar, spices, oil, cocoanuts, betelnuts, and salt. The village Vani 
buys his stock in trade from wholesale town traders in Vengurla, 
Malvan, Rajapur, Sangameshvar, Chi lun, and Khed, and 
sometimes from the men who have brought the articles from the 
~Deccan, Except a few Bombay Bohordés and petty Deccan cloth- 
dealers, who sometimes go from house to house in villages along 
* the main lines of traffic, hawkers are seldom seen. Local religious 

atherings do not, toany great extent, affect the trade o the 
district. Of 105 fairs and markets, the five most important had im 
1879 an estimated attendance of 20,600 and an estimated traffic 
of £19,300 (Rs. 1,93,000).? 

No materials are available to trace the development of Ratnagiri Sea Trade. 
sea trade under British management. The few details that have 
been obtained show an increase from £104,484 (Rs. 10,44,840) m 
1818-19 to £1,841,411 (Rs. 1,84,14,110) in 1878-79. Between 1860 
and 1866, the wealth poured into Bombay by the American war 
greatly raised the Ratnagiri sea trade. In 1870-71, the returns 
were still as high as £1,931,787. Then as the reaction and fall in 
prices told, they fell to £1,455,691 in 1874-75. The returns for the 
next years were unduly ewelled by the 7 eau grain imports for the 
famine districts. In 1878-79, trade had again settled to its normal 
state, ‘Thereturns show a total of £1,541,41 1, or nearly £400,000 
sn excess of the trade of 1874-75. To the total of £1,841,411, 
imports contributed £795,549 and exports £1,047,562. Under 
imports the chief items were grain £270,410, cotton yarn £109,090, 
and piece-goods £104,502; and under exports, cotton £331,738, 
sugar £257,977, and grain £121 All. 

For three years, 1870-71, 1874-75, and 1878-79, comparative 
figures are available, Comparing the returns of 1870-71 with those 
of 1878-79, the details show, in imports, arise in betelnuts from £5798 
to £8367, in coir from £9799 to £3162, mn cotton yarn from £105,014 
to £109,090, in grain from £126,495 to £204,170, and in sugar from 
£37,861 to £29,791, Onthe other hand, there is a fall in fish from 

| a a 

TI e: Chin attendance 3000, trade £4000 (Ra. 40,000); 
1 cot ata pete ON I trade £4000 (Ra. 40,000) ; Mitgavane, attendance 
50, trade £600 (Rs. 8000); Kelavli, attendance 900, trade £500 (Re, 5000) ; and 
Velneshvar, attendance 11,600 and trade £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000), 
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£28,269 to £6173, in ganny bags from £12,557 to £5029, in liquor 
from £12,747 to £7665, in metal from £60,896 to £27,080, in 
iece-goods from £254,535 to £104,302, in salt from £95,938 to 

17,163, and in silk from £74,961 to £50,534. Contrasting the 
exports for the same years there is a rise in grain from £46,769 to 
£121,411, in betelnuts from £2651 to £8578, in cocoanuts from £5717 
to £14,968, in cotton from £249,112 to £331,738, in dyes from £18,078 
to £54,169, in clarified butter from £29,583 to £42,794, in oil from 
£11,078 to £34,172, in seeds from £26,310 to £41,509, in spices from 
£11,722 to £18,515, in sugar from £223,098 to £257,977, and in 
tobacco from £5656 to £8861. The chief items of decline are in fish 
from £11,660 to £2699, in hemp from £44,787 to £731, in salt from 
£4251 to £1067, and in wood from £16,175 to £1469, 

Again, comparing 1874-75 with 1878-79, the returns show in 
imports a rise in grain from £84,185 to £204,170, in betelnuts from 
£4078 to £8367, in coir from £2998 to £3162, in cotton yarn from 
£88,923 to £109,090, in clarified butter from £110 to £549, in hemp 
from £2727 to £6431, in metal from £22,339 to £27,080, in oil from 
£36,003 to £42,025, in spices from £8593 to £11,944, and in sugar 
from £17,522 to £39,791. The chief items of decline are, cotton 
from £2572 to £137, fish from £14,791 to £6173, gunny bags from 
£13,137 to £5029, liquor from £10,307 to £7665, poe Boats 
from £105,755 to £104,302, salt from £72,547 to £17,153, silk and 
silk cloth from £72,201 to £50,534, and wood from £6286 to 
£4476. Contrasting the exports for the same years, the returns 
show an increase in grain from £53,760 to £121, 11, in seeds from 
£32,275 to £41,509, in cocoanuts and kernels from £12,499 to 
£14,968, in cotton from £255,166 to £331,788, in dyes from 
£21,776 to £54,169, in clarified butter from £12,730 to £42,794, in 
oil from £11,216 to £34,172, in spices from £5446 to £18,515, in 
tobacco from £6789 to £8861, and in sugar and molasses from 
£166,625 to £257,977. The chief items of decline are fish from 
£1860 to £2699, hemp from £39,513 to £73] » salt from £2281 to 
£1067, and wood from £19,607 to £14869. | 


The following statement gives the whole available details : 


Ratndgiri Sea Trade, 1870-71, 1874.75, and 1878-79. 
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Ratndgiri Sea Trade, 1870-71, 1874-75 and 1878-79 (continued ). 
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The fourteen ports of the distric ? 
into six divisions, Suvarndurg, Anjanvel, Ratnaci | ijaydurg, 
Malvan, and Vengurla. The Suvarndurg ports, Bankot, Kelshi, 
and Harnai, had, in 1878-79, an estimated total trade worth 
£124,908, of which £44,450 were imports and £80,478 exports. The 
corresponding totals were, in 1874-75, (£53,642, in 1878, £92,614, 
in 1871, £156,963, and in 1868, £196,371. BAnkor e g, 
produced mostly in the Dapoli, Mahid, and Mangaon sub-divisions 
and in some places above the Sahyddris, are husked and cleaned rice, 
nagli, vari, wheat, gram, pulse, sesamum, coriander seed, hemp, oil, 
tobacco, sugar, molasses, onions, garlic, chillies, turmeric, potatoes, 
betelnuts, galluuts, groundnuts, fuel, and piece-gooda, the last to 
the Habshi’s territory. These exports are sent north to Bombay 
and Bandra, and south to Vengurla ; and husked and cleaned rice 
and ndgli to Kalikat. The imports are dried and salted fish, molasses, 
salt, chillies, earthen pots, sugarcane, cement, oil, clarified butter, 

alm leaves, cotr, aa betelnuts from the several Konkan ports ; 
sugar, hardware, copper, piece-goods, and drags from Bombay ; 
and cocoanuts, cocoa kernels, coir, ginger, pepper, red powder, 
and wood from Kalikat. These by the Mahad creek find their way 





the place and some are outsiders living in Bankot only during the 
trading season (October- May). Batelos of from 80 to 100, and 
phatemdris of from 60 to 60 tons from Bombay and Malabér, and 
machrds, bamboats, and steamers from several pee visit the port, 
anchoring about a quarter mile from the landing place. The 
Kensui exports, chiefly local produce, betelnuts, timber, and 
firewood, go to Bombay. The imports, almost entirely for local 
consumption, are husked rice, ndgli, coriander seed, molasses, turmeric, 
onions, garlic, chillies, oil, tobacco, and clarified butter from Ratnagiri 
ports ; salt from Mora in Thana; and wheat, gram, sugar, dates, 
copper, brass, tin, hardware, and piece-goods from Bombay. Padavs, 
himboats, and phateméris of 20 to 30 tons from Bombay and other 
places visit the port, anchoring at a distance of 225 yards from the 
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landing place. At Haryai, betelnuts grown in the place and sent 
to Bonkey are the only exports. The Paporta, almost all for local 
consumption, are husked and cleaned rice, ndgli, vari, harik, 
molasses, oil, tobacco, chillies, dried and salted fish, and firewood 
from the several Konkan ports; salt from Uran, Belapur, and 
Soca ; hquor from Goa ; and rice, piece-goods, sugar, copper, and. 
brass from Bonthay. Except a few from Ratnagiri and Raéjapur most 
of the traders are natives of the place. Paddva, pi maria, and 
steamers visit the port, anchoring half a mile from the landing pla 

The chief ports of the Anjanvel division are Anjanvel and Borya., 
The total trade of the Anjanvel division amounted in 1878.79 to 
£640,101 of which £222,953 were imports and £417,748 exports, The 
corresponding totals were, in 1874-75, £339,104, in 1873, £590,843, 
and in 1871, £573,128. ‘The exports were formerly insignif cant, 
chiefly of Konkan grain. In 1879, cotton worth £118,363 and 
sugar and molasg#s worth £192°958, and other miscellaneous articles, 
making a total of £417,748 were bir setae The imports are salt, 
dates, sugar, copper, hardware, sill, yarn, and piece-goods from 
Bombay ; cocoanuts, cocoa kernels, pepper, ginger, coir, and salted 
fish from Malabdr and Goa ; and husked rice, nagli, and tobaceo 
from Bankot, Revdanda, Pen, and Panvel. Most of these, through 
the Kumbharli pass, find their way to Kolhapur, Sitira, and 
Sholépur. The import traders, mostly Brahmans, Bhatiis, Gujars, 
Vanis, and ismalnea aire native capitalists, Machwds and 

hatemaris from Kalikat in the south, and Bombay and even 

ithiawar in the north, visit the Anjanvel port, anchoring about 100 
feet from the landing place. 

The chief ports in the Ratnagiri division are Jaygad, Ratnéciri 
and Pursapad. The total trade of th Ratnagiri dineion per 
in 1878-79, to £151,808, of which £94,164 were imports and £37,641 
exports. ‘lhe corresponding totals were, in 1874-75, £144,486 in 1873, 
£126,273, in 187], £150,605, in 1868, £1 29,289, in 1857, £15,413, 
and in 1856, £66,155. The chief JayGap exports are hosked rice, 
molasses, and fuel: and the imports, salt, husked rice, cocoanuts, 
and piece-goods. The RatwAarri exports are cement, fish, and 
shells ; and the imports husked rice, ndgli, vari, fish, and piece- 
goods, The Prraxcap exports are husked rice, hemp, and fuel ; and 
the imports husked rice, salt, and fish. The imports are brought 
from Bombay in the north and as far as Kélikat in the south, | 
exports find their way to Bombay, the several district ports, and 
Karwir. Of the imports, husked rice, nagli, and cloth are consumed 
in the division ; salt, cocoanuts, and fish find their way inland. 

the villages near, 
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The Ratnagiri traders belong to Ratndgiri and 
Those of Jaygad and Puran ‘ad are outsiders who stay there only 
for the season (October-} ay). Bhandéris, Khérvis and Mugsl- 
mans, some of them have money of their own, and othe nadacte 
borrowed capital. Phatemdris ‘of from 10 to 80 tons pee 
of from 100 to 250 tons, and steamers visit Ratn hpini and yo “ 
ereae oa ns arin “nie from the landing place. At 
maDgad steamers do not jouch, but-saili : spit te 
yards of the shore. 7 Ont sailing oraft come within a few 
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The chief ports in the Vijaydurg division are Jaytapur and 
Vijeyoure. e total trade of the Viiayd g division amounted 
in 1878-79 to £245,415 of which 107,21 were imports and 
£138,198 exports. The corresponding totals were, in 1874-75, 
£234,525, in 1873, £251,230, and in 1871, £305,978. The chief 
JaytApur exports are husked and cleaned rice, joart, nagh, corian- 
der seed, anise seed, groundnuts, chillies, turmeric, coooanuts, 
cocoa kernels, oil, molasses, tobacco, red powder, clarified butter, 
salted fish, and hemp to Konkan ports ; cotton, hemp ambddi, 
gallnuts, molasses, fuel, bamboos, and shembi and ain tree 
bark to Bombay ; sugarcane and hemp to Goa ; husked rice, oil, 
red powder, chillies, clarified butter, molasses, and hemp to Kumta ; 
husked rice to Beliyépatam ; husked and cleaned rice, yvari, bajri, 
nigli, kulthi, udid, and hemp to Kélikat ; rice, wheat, oil, and hemp 
to Cochin ; molasses, leaf di groundnuts, anise seed, turmeric, 
clarified butter, gallnuts,and hemp to Cutch; molasses, ground- 
nuts, turmeric, and neorp O Maskat; and groundnuts, fishing nets, 
and hemp to Makran. e imports are husked and cleaned rice, 
nigli, vari, kulthi, udid, salt, earthen pots, dried rinds of kokam 
Garcinia purpurea, hemp, cocoanuts, cashewnuts, palm leaves, 
betelnuts, gunny bags, cotton, yarn, and piece-goods from other 
Konkan ports; rice, judri, bajri, wheat, methi, mug, tur, gram, mustard 
seed, sugar, drugs, | iece-goods, yarn, gunny bags, tin, Tok 
hardware, and paper from Bombay ; cocoanuts, salted fish, apd salt 
from Goa ; fuel, arrowroot, dry fish, pepper, chillies, cocoanuts, 
and cocoa kernels from Kélikat; ginger, oil, yarn, patang dye, 
fish, and saffron from Cochin ; coir and dry fish from Bérkur and 
jvdri, ochre ger, and palm leaf cases kapate, from Cutch, The 
chief Vuaypura exports are gallnuts, molasses, hemp ambadi, 
bamboos, shembi bark, and twine to Bombay ; ni Weg Motes and 
ain bark to other Konkan ports; sugarcane to Goa ; husked rice 
to Cochin; and husked rice, hemp, and pulse to Kélikat. The 
imports are husked and cleaned rice, ndgli, vari, millet, wheat, 
cocoanuts, cocoa kernels, palm leaves, and piece-goods from Konkan 
ports ; piece-goods from Bombay ; salt from Mora; husked rice 
ss Antora and Talabdi; enlted fish from Goa; and cocoanuts from 
Kankon in the Portuguese territory. The exporte of the division 
are partly grown in | Konkan, party brought from above the 
Sahyddris. ae of the imports are used Igcally and some find their 
way to Kolhépur and other Deccan marts. Except few who belong 
to the villages along the creek, most of the traders are natives of 
Khérepitan and Rajépur. Shipowners from Bombay and Madras 
also carry on trade to my eB extent on theirown account; and Cutch, 
Kathidwar, Maskat, and Makrin traders, Hindus, Musalmans, 
Christians, Arabs, and Beluchis, occasionally visit the ports. The 
shipping are machvds, kothyds, dangas, bageloa, phateméiris, and 
steamers. 

chief Mélvan ports are Devgad, Achra, and Milvan. The total 
ng of the Malvan division amounted in 1878-79 to £88,574, of which 
£46,869 were imports ani £41,705 exports. The corresponding totals 
were, in 1874-75, £7 7,683, in 1873, £81,639, in 1871,£81,154, in 1867, 
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£99,619, in 1850, £43,274, and in 1840, £10,775. Thechief Devoan 
exports ara hemp, betel leaves, betelnuts, sugarcane, fuel, and 
bamboos to Bombay ; and hemp, fish, and blankets to other Konkan 
ports. The imports are husked and clea ed rice, gram, oil, hard- 
ware, and English gece goes from Bombay; and husked and 
cleaned rice, nagli, vari, harik, groundnuts, tiles, fish, timber, blankets, 
cocoanuts, oil, molasses, tobacco, chillies, cocoa kernels, salt, and 
country piece-goods from the Konkan ports. The Acura exports 
are hemp, coir, sugarcane, earthen pots and fuel to Bombay ; and 
husked and cleaned rice, salted fish, timber, hemp, cocoanuts, coir, 
cashewnuts, betelnuts, and tiles to the Konkan —_ The imports 
are husked and cleaned rice and hardware from Bombay; and 
husked and cleaned rice, jrari, nagli, vari, gram, lentils, peas, 
groundnuts, coriander seed, oil, tobacco, molasses, timber, salted fish, 
cocoanuts, betelnuts, salt, and country prece-goods from the Konkan 
ports. The MAtvax exports are rice, linseed, gallnuts, hemp, 
cashewnuts, dried rinds of kokam Garcinia purpurea, coir, coir ropes, 
cocoanuts, chillies, and sugar to Bombay ; husked and cleaned rice, 
wheat, pulse, molasses, cocoanuts, salt, sugar, betelnuts, oil, hemp 
seed, onions, cashewnuts, palm leaves and tiles tu the Konkan 
ports; cashewnuts and cocoanuts to Hondvar; husked rice, 
clarified butter, and earthen pots to Cochin ; onions to Kunddpur ; 


_ husked rice, ndgli, sesamum, pulse, and onions to Kanénor; 


husked rice and pulse to Kalikat; and husked rice, molasses, pi : 
and oil to Goa. Theimporta are husked and cleaned rice, millet, 
ndgli, peas, lentils, dates, sugar, cocoanuts, and eneteh piece-goods 
from Bombay ; rice, wheat, pulse, gram, peas, coriander seed, ground- 
nuts, chillies, hemp, tobacco, coir ropes, cocoa kernels, betelnuts, 
sugar, cashewnuts, oil, clarified butter, dried fish, and dried rinds 
of kokam Garcinia purpurea from Vengurla ; cocoanuts, sweet 
potatoes, bamboos, candles, and salted fish from Goa; husked and 
cleaned rice, millet, ndgli, tur, pulse, cotton seed, cocoa kernels, 
sesamum, ajrdn, molasses, cashewnuts, salt, and hemp from other 
Konkan ports ; rice and cocoa kernels from Kiirwiir ; rice, cocoa 
kernels, coir ropes, and dates from Kumta; SCS MIM, cocoanuts, 
coir ropes, tobacco, and betelnuts from Hondyar; oil, cocoanuts. 
cocoa kernels, and dry fish from Cochin ; pepper, betelnuts, cocoa- 
nuts, cocoa kernels, ginger, Pepper, and red powder from Kiilikat- 
rice from Mangalor; and cocoanuts from Belj fipatam. The 
2h are partly local, partly brought from the Vidi state 
and from different parts of Ratnagiri. The imports are almost all 
consumed in the division. Rice sometimes finds its way to Malabér 
The traders are local Vanis, Gujars, Shenvis, Bhandéris and Gébita. 
Most have some capital, while others borrow money at the o aning 
and return it with interest at the close of the ‘trading seadae, 
Machvas, phatemaris, and kothyds, and steamers visit the ‘ports, 
anchoring 200 yards from Mélvan, 500 from Achra, and 300 fam 
Ree be ee Prins generally ply between Bombay and 
rwar, but they sometimes go ns far as Kurrachan in 4} 
Cochin in the ak °* 0 98 far as Kurrachee in the north and 


The only port of consequence in the Vengurla division is Vengurla. 
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The total trade amounted in 1878-79 to £655,798, of which £314,561 
were imports and £341,237 exports. The corresponding totals 
were,in 1874-75, £298,460, in 1873, £660,781 ,and in 1871, £683,962. 
The chief exports are linseed, cotton, Sagas hemp, clarified 
butter, molasses, cocoanuts, cocoa kernels, coffee, hides, horns, 
betelnuts, chillies, brooms, and wooden toys to Bombay ; wheat, 
gram, clarified butter, molasses, tobacco, onions, and garlic to Goa; 
rice and other grains, tobacco, country piece-goods, oil, chillies, 
betelnuts, cocoanuts, cocoa kernels, coir, palm leaves, dried kokam 
rinds Garcinia purpurea, onions and garlic to the several 
Ratndgiri ports ; wheat, gram, and coriander to Karwar ; tobacco 
and molasses to Kumta; hemp and tobacco to Ankola ; tobacco, 
groundnuts, and coriander seed to Dwarka; wheat, gram, and grain 
to Cochin and Kanénor ; clarified butter and gram and other pulses 
to Mangalor; and rice, coir, and clarified butter to Cutch. The 
imports are rice, wheat, millet, gram and other pulses, tobacco, piece- 
roods, yarn, silk, China glass bangles, and groceries from Bombay ; 
husked and cleaned rice, pulse, cocoanuts, cocoa kernels, oil, salt, 
salted fish, cashewnuts, and red powder from the several Ratnagiri 
norts ; pulse, cocoanuts, betelnuts, salt, salted fish, oil, and cement 
from Goa; rice, cocoanuts, betelnuts, and timber from Karwar ; 
cocoanuts, cocoa kernels, oil, ginger, pepper; saffron, and sappan 
wood, patang, dye from Cochin ; cocoanuts, oil, and coriander seed 
from Mangalor; cocoanuts from Beliyapatam, and cocoanuts, cocoa 
‘kernels, ginger, dried fish, turmeric, and pepper from Kélikat. 
Of the exports, cotton, linseed, clarified butter, chillies, and gall- 
nuts come from above the Sabyédris, the others are the products 
of the Konkan. Of the imports, part are consumed sara 2 and 
the rest find their way to Belgaum, Dharwar, Shahapur, Hubli, 
Kolhépur, Sankeshvar and the Nizam’s territory. Some of the 
traders are natives and some are settlers from Belgaum, Shahapur, 
Malvan, Réjdpur, Cutch, and Jamnagar. Shenvis, Bhitiis, Gujars, 
Vanis, and Mardthds, most of them are agents of large Bombay 
and up-country firms. The shipping of the port includes macheda, 
phatemaris, kothyds, bagelos, batelos, and steamers. 





INDUSTRIES.’ 

Ratnagiri has never held an important lace as a manufacturing 
district. The artisans employed in the different industries produce, 
with but few exceptions, only the coarser and commoner articles 
required by ® poor agricultural population. Ruled in past times as 
an outlying province, with no luxurious court to attract and encourage 
skilled craftsmen, the district has never hada reputation for fine 
workmanship in any branch of industrial art. No trade or craft 
has any tradition attached to its first introduction. Here and there 
tools of European pattern have been substituted for native ones, but 
as a rule, the rude implements of ancient days are, without change 


1 Compiled by Mr. G. W. Vidal, C, S., from notes by Mr. Rangrao Bhimaji, Huzur 
Deputy Collector, 
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or improvement, still used in all the crafts. The raw material, 
most of it imported from Bombay, is bought by the artisans direct. 

The 1878 License Tax returns give a total of 12,003 craftamen, of 
whom only 1065 were returned as earning yearly incomes of £10 
(Rs. 100) and upwards. The details are : 





Cotton yarn spinning gives work to a very limited number ima 
few villages. e yarn is usually imported ready for weaving. 
Coarse white cotton cloth, dangri or khddi, coloured robes, sddis, for 
women, and waistcloths, dhotars, for men, are woven for local use 
by Hindus of the Koshti and Sali castes. Coarse woollen blankets 
are also made here and there, In the RatnAgiri jail factory several 
hand-looms are regularly at work. Various ki ds of coarse cotton 
inte a cone and baer wi cage for local sale. Cotton 
carpets, towels, er 8, sheets, table cloths, tapes, and simil 

goods of a serviceable description are aleo rodent this ‘ee 
_ In almost every village gold and silversmiths find employment 
in making and remaking common ornaments. The workmen show 
but little skill. Blacksmiths are scarce, forges being found only in 
the larger towns and villages. There is little demand for their 
judging from the License Tax returns, earn comparatively ln 

pias. than other workers in metal. Eeralively ee 

Coarse red pottery for household purposes is mado here: ha 

throughout the district. But the rails fa not well paid. prea 
superior stoneware, chiefly of cups, jugs, and various fancy vessels 
is manufactured in the Malvan sub-division, from the porous blue 
shale found in the villages of Kirlos and Asgani, The owners of 
tha ‘Fie charge those who use them a yearly fee of 29. 6d, 


Fancy articles of bison’s horn are made by a few car r familie 
with considerable skill at Vijaydurg, Matean, ih ions Whe 
industry is said to have been started some 200 years aro at Vij ay cs 
The horn is imported in small quantities from Malabér and Gi we 
the price varying from Zs, to 4s. (Rs, ] - 2) according bo mins: Tee 
horn is heated on a moderate fire, and to make it malleable is 
softened with cocoannt oil and wax. The articles made, Vi ing in 
rice from 108. to 16s. (Rs. 5-8), are card trays, nr le ce 
oxes, cups for idols, decorated with bulls, deer, and cobras combs, 

chains, handles for sticks, and different kinds of birds and animals 
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The demand for the work, perhaps the only specialty in the district, 
ia very limited and the nl is few and ‘anol indebted. 
Very good cane work, both useful and ornamental, is made 
at the district jail. Originally confined to a few Chinese convicts, 
the industry has been continued successfully by Hindu prisoners. 
Chairs, tables, footstools, tiffin baskets, ladies’ work baskets, flower 
stands, and various other miscellaneous articles are produced. 


In 1863, Mr. A. T. Crawford, C. §.,then Senior Assistant Judge, 
established a school of industry, which in the following year, with 
the aid of the Honourable Rastamji Jamsetji Jijibhdéi and other 
Psa tae gentlemen in Bombay, developed into the Ratnagiri 

Mills Company Limited. The original cost of the property, 

ing builds whiner pach eee (Rs, 1,20,000), 
During the share mania ti 1864) a large amount of work was 
executed for rade hd reclamations, and other public undertakings, 
and hundreds of workmen received a regular training. In the crash 
which followed the share mania, the company was ruined, und the 
property was sold under a civil court decree for £1200. It was bought 
in by seven native gentlemen at Ratnagiri, who subscribed a capital 
of £1700, and until 1877, continued to work it under purely native 
management. An arrangement was then made with the proprietors 
by the district local fun committee, to re-establish experimentally 
a school of industry. After a trial of eighteen months, the 
school became, on the Ist April 1879, a Government institution, 
the proprietors parting with their whole interest in the at he! for 
£2500 (Rs. 95,000) to be paid without interest, by the district local 
funds in 12} years by annual instalments of £200 (Rs, 2000), The 
school is now governed by a committee mee of the Collector of 
the district, the executive engineer, the huzur deputy collector, and 
the deputy educational ou wane The European manager who lives 
on the premises is a trainec mechanical engineer. Heis assisted by s 
fixed staff of teachers, carpenters, and workmen in charge of the 
different machines, sufficient to keep the shop going in slack times. 
Should there be a press of work he engages temporary workmen, to be 
discharged when no longer needed. ‘The students, about fifty m 
number, are of all castes and all ages between seven and fifteen. They 
enter on a month's posse pd ee singe - worth it, 
th t 2s. (Re. 1)a month, } rising as their work increases 
ceaton to ee ti. 8). Aboy catenten the school ordinarily passes 
through the’ follo ‘ng course. He is first placed under the boys’ 
foreman, mestri, tacah t to handle and use the simpler carpenter's 
tools, and gradually © itiated into hand planing, making ordinary 
mortices and tenons, and the use of the square and foot rule. He 

then goes under one of the other machine foremen, and is gradually 
initiated into the use of the different fitting tools, circular saws, 

tenoning and morticing machines, feet and vertical saws, drilling 

machines, saw sharpeners, and lathes. During this time he is working 

in the shop at all kinds of carpentry, and actually using the different 

machines from time to time in his work. As headvances he is taught 

nractical mensuration by lining out with chalk on the smoothed floor 

P il-sized plans of roofing, scantling door or window frames, or any 
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other work then in hand. He is afterwards taught to take out 

uantities and make estimates, and last of all he is instructed in 

signs and in the working of the steam engine, In the mornings from 
seven to nine, and in the evenings from five to six, the boys attend 
aclass under the head master for reading and writing, arithmetic, 
mensuration, and when sufficiently advanced, practical geo y: 
The school undertakes wood and iron work of all descriptions for 
private persons, for the public works department, the district local 
hinds committee, and the municipalities of the district.! 

Salt*® had hitherto been manufactured at Ratnagiri, Malvan, and 
Vengurla. At Ratnagiri there were sixteen salt works, agara, at 
Malvan sixty-nine, and at Vengurla thirty. Except the state 
works at Shiranda near Vengurla all these have been closed since 
March 1880. The following table shows for 1878 and 1879, the 
revenue derived and the quantity manufactured at each station : 

Aidtmigiri Salt, IST8-79. 












Total .. 


In Malvan and Vengurla, some of the works belonged to 
Government, and under certain conditions were every year leased to 
the highest bidder. Theremaining works, including those at Ratnagiri, 
were owned by private persons, Brahmans, Bhandiris, and Vanis, 
who held them either by grant, sanad, or lease, kaul, 

At the beginning of the fair season the manufacturers prepare their 
ES fond, by ramming the earth with a flat plank until tha babe is 

ardand apparently water-tight. In March, April, May, and June, 
the pans are filled with salt water from a channel cut from the saa 
creek. The supply of water is regulated by opening or closing the 
channel. The pans are filled to a depth of from three to five a he of 
water. The water is left to evaporate from. one to ten days. When 
the salt has formed at the bottom of the pans, it is raked up, piled 
in low heaps atthe edge of the pan, left to dry for twenty-four 
hours, and afterwards gathered in one large heap 6n a raised 
platform to prevent its bemg washed by the tide. At the beginning 
of the rainy season, the heaps are thatched with grass and cocoanut 
leaves, to be again exposed when the fair weather sets in. When sales 
are made, the salt is, before removal, weighed on the spot by an olftelat 
of the salt department, and the duty calculated. The chief sales at 
Ratnagiri and Mélvan were for local consumption and for fish-curing 
Aconsiderable quantity of salt from Vengurla is exported b land 
over the passes into the Deccan. Very little salt leaves the district 

¥ Sea, 


pier ie on ce), ie 
' Prom Mr. A. T. Crawford's Report, 509, 17th Fobruary 1Sy0_ 
* From notes supplied by Mr. R, Thom, Assistant Collector cr, Salt Revenue, 
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The bulk of the rural craftsmen hold position in no way superior 
to that of the ordinary cultivators. Few save, many are indebted, 
and most live from hand to mouth. Their houses range in value 
from £1 to £20 (Rs. 10-200), their stock im trade of metal pots 
or ornaments from 10s.to £50 (Rs. 5-500), and their tools ior 
4a. to £10 (Rs. 2-100). Weavers, Jdsmiths, and coppersmiths 


are busy coaae age marriage season, and slack during the rest) 


of the year. The daily earnmgs of the lower craftsmen vary from 
ad. to 6d. (2-4 annas), and of the more skilled workers from 9d. to 2s. 
(6 annas- Re.1). The craftsman begins at seven in the morning, rests 
at noon for two hours for the midday meal, pei es again at two and 
goes on till six, or if trade is brisk, pabtps ‘the evening meal, he 
works tllnine or even later. Except skilled workmen in the lar, 
towns who hold a better position and are occasionally able to lay 
by money, artisans asa class are more improvident and more given 
to drinking and gambling than cultivators. 

There are no trade guilds, mahdjans, in the district, and 
consequently little or no trade influence. Some of the larger towns 
have officers styled shetes, whose duties in past times appear to have 
corresponded closely to those of the Gujarat trade guilds. These 
shetes were hereditary officers, enjoying certain rights, privileges, 
and perquisites, and with respect to the market, pet/., held a position 
similar to that held by the patils in the rural portions of the towns. 
The position of the shetes has been gradually lost, and their office 
has become nominal. They are occasionally consulted about prices 
and measures, but their decisions carry little weight. 


Early Hindu, 


CHAPTER VII. 
HISTORY. 


Tae Chiplun and Kol caves show that, about the mena g of the 
Christian era (p.c. 200 -a.p. 50), north Rat Buddhist 
settlements of some importance.’ About a pon later, it formed 

art of the territory of Rudraddiman, the Mahdkshatrap whose 
areiaienk included Sind, Marwar, Gu ‘arét, Malwa, and the Konkan 
as far south as north Kénara.? Thoug! shunned as the Pirate Coast, 
the district contained several places of trade known to the early 
European writers (a.p. 57 - 247). * At the end of the sixth century 
the south of Ratnagiri was held by the Chélukyds,* and in the 
seventh (about 634) they drove out the Mauryds ‘as a wave of the 
sea drives out the watery APES F BOOBS” Davin the latter part 





‘ The Kol caves in the north are given b me rd 
at between nc. 200 and a.p. 50, and as the Md aed sprig 
those at Karhdd on the couth-cast are Sil ie ton eae eee 
caves, Which are of much the same character, probably date from about the Chriatian 
era. 

* Rudradiiman ruled between 70 ‘and 100, “'The ora is uncertain, but it probabl 
is the Shak era, A.D. 78 Ind. Ant. IL. 9%. and VIL. 287. 263. 4 


3 The places mentioned on the Pirate Coast, within 1 t Ra awe i 
by Pliny (77), ni eo oe by Ptolemy (150), seg ees Aaah nec 
aexatle f and Nitra, and inland, Olochara 


Peripine ( 7) ) are ea tie’ sienn ania hen the north, M 

Byzantium, Toparon, and Turannosboas (Vincent, IT. 427, and MeCriadle, 129) oat 

none of these — eat the hl ort Mand Mandagare seome to have been on the 

Binkot creck, or near iil fort Mandangad, or st the mouth of the river, where 

Zoo carpe aes 1514) laces a Mandabad and where there still ares 

Mil ris, eater gen or Sigerus, an wend in 

emy and a © town fn Pliny and the plus, ma the town-fsland of Mali, 
Melandy sd angie Zigoria represen representing the Avabie Jastrah (island), a word still 

Konkan coast under the pened card form Janji ; Nitrias or Nitra, a place held 

See et coer emoir, ni, 31), he Nivel Turann Turannoshbona 

Rajtper t may be Harnaigad, or if 

is taken it Geigy a Grubligar, ther then, as in P ieee times, 

known oa Bea of Brihmans ; and Byzantium may bea Greek form of jayant, the 

ene oe Vijaydurg (soe Weber, in poe rire L 148), aoe fee towns 

ao ma bly on the Rajpuri creek in Janjira; an 

rock-femnrlon ai k nuda on the Rajpuri creek and at Bhaja at the ra at pred = = 

robably about the same ago ns Pohang (150), Olochera may be Lohga in the 

nydcdria about eight miles south tie ae. Khandals, — Suggestions hare no 

Binkot : | 





ih 


v urd vend; od by Me ir Mee ae at 
incent, Molizeigara at a ; a eCrindls, To ett 
: : = by Maller rece and by ¥ rule at “Bat ain OF Tinks 


ar ‘An VIL. 45. Tt lage of K 
t @ V1 ochra, Xochchuraka, 
granted b the ween consort of itya, the elder brother of ’ Vi sri, ag i 
tnd. A vail ; I. 244. It iat Sang ee this time that Karna, a Aro 
a Earneshvar. Bas below p. 387, 343, 2 var and built or repaired the temple 





=, 
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of the ninth and early years of the tenth centuries, Ratnagiri would 
seem to have been included in the dominion of the Rathod rulers 
of Malkhet near Haidarabad.' Under the Chalukyas, the Konkan 
was conquered, about 1025,* by Jay Sinh or Jagadek Malla. For 
about fifty years it was managed for them by the Silhdriis of Goa, 
and then passed to the Kadambés.* Early in the twelfth century it 
was taken bythe Yadays of Devgiri or Da 


and conquered the Konkan.* It remained with the Yiddavs only for a 
few years as it was re-taken under the Chalukya king Vikramaditya 
IV. (1077-1128). Towards the close of the century, Vijayarkdev 
restored the power of the Goa chiefs, and his son Bhojdev, a great 
builder of forts, with his capital at Panhala near Kolhapur, is said to 
have held the whole south of the Konkan to Karwar." According 
to tradition his country was reduced by a Raja named Sue who 
ee hana his power was well established, 16 fell into the hands of 

aratha chiefs.’ In the thirteenth century, these local chiefs were 
probably subject to the Hoysala Ballélas of Dvaérasamudra in Mysor 
(1050-1510).° 


Early in the fourteenth century (1312), Ratnagiri was overrnn 
by the Musalméins. Dibhol seems to have always been held in 
strength. But with their head-quartera so far north as Daulatabad, 
the hold of the early Musalmans was slight. When (1347) the 
Hahmani kings established their independence, the change of the 
capital south to Kalburga made the south Konkan its natural 
seaboard. Dabhol became a great port a d was carefully kept in 
Musalmén hands. Stil] the inland part remained unsubdued. In 
1377, it is stated that many of the chiefs owned allegiance to 
the Vijaynagar kings, who at that time held Goa During the 
fifteenth century, the Bahmani kings made three efforts to 
snbdue the south Konkan. In 1429, Malik-ut-Tujjér overran 
the country and the chiefs agreed to admit Bahmani supre- 
macy.” No regular government was established, and only five years 


1 Sulaiman (S51) (in Elliot, I, 4) says the kingdom of the Balhara begins at the 
Konkan, Mas'udi (915), Prairies d'Or, 1.177, includes Chan!, Symour, in the Balhara's 
dominions. It is doubtful if they stretched any further south. The Rashtrakutas of 
Malkhet or Minyakhet, though an old ge _ Ant. VL 60), did not rise to great 
ewer till about 767 (Ind. Ant. I, 200). 2hey spread their sway over the Deccan, 
Konkan, part of Gujarat, and Central India up to the besa hay ret Oh cans 
supremé till, about 970, they sank under era Dr Chilukya (Ind. Ant. 60). 

§ Elliot in Jour, R.A. S. TV. 15; Ind. Ant. ' ITT. 18. | 
3 Ind. Ant. V. 320. 4 Jour, R A. S. IL 381, in Nairne’s Konkan, 19. 
§ Elliot in Jour, R. A. 8. TV. 15. © Grant Duff, 13; Nairne, 19. “ 

? Grant Duff, 13, According to Jervis (Konkan, 5!) these chiefs were the Pdligdrs 
of Chakan and Junnar in Poona, Rayged in Koldba, Panhdla in Kolhdpur, Roda! mm 


Sivantvadi, and Sonda in North Kanara 


* Elphinstone, 215. - 5 
® Briggs’ Forishta, (1. 338. According to Elphinstone (411), the — ar dynasty, 
which dates from about 1340, waa a new family. But Ferishts (LI, 335) saya that 
Krishna Ray's forefathers had (1377) held the kingdom for asd fr According to s 
local tradition Vijaynagar power stretched north to Raygad. Jervis’ Konkan, 98, 
Compare Ind. Aut. ITT 14. 
Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 413. 


” » 330—25 


: | ulatabad, one of whom, _ 
Sinhdey (1075-1113), is said to have seized Panhaéla near Kolhapur” 
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later, the chiefs of Réygad and Vishdlgad refused obedience. A 
second expedition (1436) for a time brought those chiefs to ordar,? 
But the country was unsubdued, and before many years tribute 
was again withheld, In 1453, preparations were made for a 
complete conquest. The forts above the Sahyddms were reduced, 
and under the guidance of Shirke, one of the beaten chiefs, the 
Musalmin army marched into the Konkan, For two days they passed 





“along a broad easy road. Then they plunged into valleys ‘ where 


the sun never shone, and through passes crookeder than the curly 
locks of the fair and harder to escape from than the mazes of 
love’. The commander was struck by dysentery and the wearied 
troops, unable to forma camp or even to pitch their tents, threw 
themselves on the ground wherever they could find room. Leavir 
them in this plight, Shirke went tothe neighbouring fort of Vishalgad, 
and returning with a large body of troops surprised and routed the 
Musalmins, slaying, with the general and 500 noble Syeds, about 
7000 men. For fifteen years this disgrace was unavenged. At 
last, in 1469, the minister Mahmud Givén marched against the 
Konkan. The leader of the chiefs was the Si of Vishalgac 
(Khelna), who, besides the unavenged insult to the Musalmén arms, 
had of late, with his flect of 300 sail, greatly harassed Musalman 
trade. Gathering troops from Junnar, Chaékan, Kolhér, Dabhol, 
Chaul, Vai, and Man, Mahmud Gavin forced the ae entered 
the Konkan. Finding them useless, he sent back his cavalry, and 
with the troops of Dabhol and Kolhar, cut his way through the woods 
to ican ee (Khelna), He besieged it till the rains setin. Then 
leaving the passes in charge of hardy troops, he withdrew to 
Kolhépur, Returning next fair season, by bribes and stratagems 
he gained the fort, reduced the country, and from the Ray of 
Vijaynagar,’ captured the fort and island of Goa. 

The Bahmani kings did not long enjoy this conquest. In 1484, 
when the great Deccan nobles began to withdraw their allegiance 
from Mahmud II., Malik Ahmad, the founder of the Nizéim Shahi 
or Ahmednagar dynasty (1484-1637), entering the Konkan from 
the north-east, took several forts* and established his power over 
part of Ratndigiri, The rest of the district was seized by Bahdidur 
Khan Giléni, the governor of Goa, who, aiming at independence, 
tried to secure the whole Konkan coast. In 1493, by the sack 
of Méhim near Bombay, Giléni brought on himself the wrath of 
Mahmud Begada of Gujardt (1459-1511). Driven to activity by 
the threats of the Gujarat king, Mahmud Bahmani gathered a great 
army, and, near Kolhapur, defeated and slew Gildni.. He then, with 
some of his chief nobles, paid a short visit to Dibhol and for some 












_ years more the district continued under his officers. 





_* Briggs’ Ferishta, 11. 424, The fort is called Sonkhed } : Sere oy? 
be identified. In 1453, it i again spoken of as Sinhgad (Grant Del aaa pate 
tion seems to be that the Vishdlgad chief was known asthe Shankar Rady. See Fer, IT. 
484. Khdfi Khdn (Elliot, VII. 278, 372) calls it Sakhralna. = = 
On; ‘fholi 4 s 8 mrad a 7 
Buinigit.” Nairnes Roakun, 7.» Eote in Poous, and Bharap and Pali im 
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About 1500, in a fresh partition of the Bahmani lands, the 
commander of Goa agreed to acknowledge Yusuf Adil Khén! as his 


sovereign, and the whole of the Konkan south of the Sévitri or 
Bankot river came under Bijépur. On gaining the 

Yusuf Adil Shh, with Débhol as the heac -quarters of government, 
took steps to improve the district and bring its waste lands under 
tillage? Defeated at Goa by the Portuguese,’ Yusuf Adil Shih, 
refusing to seek their friendship or acknowledge them as rulers of 
the sea, brought grievous loss on the trade of Dabhol and other coast 
towns." 

For fifty years after the decline of the Portuguese (1600 - 1650), 
Bijapur power remained unbroken. But about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, Shivaji (1658) began to conquer the south 
Konkan, and ina ole pera except that Malvan was left to the 
Savants, he had, by bul a and repairing forts, spread his power 
over the whole district.* The rise of Shivaji was, to their utmost,. 
resisted by Bijapur and the Janjira Sidi, and the country was the 

i Still Shivaji (1674-1689) i 
well 





= 


scene of almost unceasing “war. Stall 7 
introducing a better revenue system and offering the people 
paid employment did much to improve the district. After 
hivaji’s death (1680), Ratnaégiri suffered on the land side by 
Moghal invasions,’ and along the coast by struggles. among the 
Portuguese, the Marathts, and the Sidi. , 

In 1690, by the capture and execution of Sambhéji their ruler; 
and by the spread of the Sidi’s power over Anjanvel and Suvarn- 
durg,’ the Maréthds sustained two heavy reverses. Soon after 
(1698), Kaénhoji Angria sneceeded to the command of the Mardtha 
floet. A most daring corsair, he attacked vessels of all nations, 
ravaging the coasts, and leaving unmolested few trading towns 
from Travankor to Bombay. At first, Kaénhoji’s head-quarters 
were at Kolaba. Afterwards (1713), siding with Shahu Réja, he was. 





1 Briggs’ Ferishta Til. 12. ? Details aro given at p. 225. 
3 Goa waa taken by a he in 1505, regained by a Bijapur officer in 1509, 
and finally conquered by the 3 | 
4 Dabho! was thrice sacked, in 1508, 661. nua 
5 In 1666, he held the whole const north of Rajepar ; he took Rajipur in. 1670, 
und in L674 the euuth. up to Gon limite. Orme's . a ro 5 22, 45, 40; Bruce a 
Annals, II. 37, 35, 44, 48, 67. Jervis (Konkan, 2) puta Shivaji a conquest some years 
earlier, He spect eee the conquest in 1661, forced the Sdvanta to submit, built the 
forts of Redi and Sindhudurg in the south, and repaired the old forts of Vijaydurg, 
Ratndgiri, Jaygad, Anjanvel, and Suvarndurg.  _ = 
‘ Two large well equipped Musalms forces, in 1681] and 1683, passed through the 
inland of mgnigt Though both exftores ‘i wenn rie the country, ee 
climate, and the food, they were unopposed by the Mart nd wrow uch 
havoc and loss of life. Elliot, VII. 311, 315. Aurangzeb was enraged: with Sambbaji 
for helping his rebel son Prince Akbar. A ML oe 
1 In 1605, at the mouth of the Raéjipur river the erly pres gained one of their 
last victories, burning ae Maratha ships, the largest of thirty-two guns and oarry- 
‘ne $00 men, Nairne’s Konkan, 75. 
Be Kalusha, the minister, and his guest Sambhé}i, in a pleasure house near 
. eahrar, were surprised by Mukarrab Khino trom Kolhapur. Kalusha was 
wounded and taken prisoner. Sambhaji escaped but waa found in a temple in the 
b of a beggar and carried to Aurangzeb near Poona. Here, refusing to become a 
Fiusalmén and revi Prophet, his tongue and eyes were torn owt, and his head 
cutoff. Elliot, VIL , 41 
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confirmed in command of the Maratha fleet, and except the Sidi’s 
territory of Débhol and Anjanvel, was given the whole coast from 
Sayvantvadi to Bombay, and the important inland stations of Palgad, 
Rasélgad, Khérepétan, and Rajapur. Encouraged by this increase 
of power, Angria plundered the shippimg more fiercely than ever, 
not even respecting the English flag. In 1717, attacked both by 
the English and Portuguese, he langhed at their efforts. In 1720 
a British attempt on Vijaydurg, in 1722 a joint British and 


- Portuguese attack on Kolaba, and in 1724 Dutch expedition agaist 


Suraredurg Taken, 
I7é6. 


Vijeydurg Taken, 
1756, 


Vijaydurg, alike failed, Till his death, in 1728, Kan oji Angria was 
master of the Ratnigiri seas. Three years later (1731), the inland 
districts, formally ceded by the Moghal Emperor in 1720, were 
divided between Kolhapur and Satara. Excey that Angria continued 
to hold Vijaydurg and the Sidi Débhol and Anjanvel, all south of 
Vijaydurg went to Kolhapur and all north to Satara. 

Kanhoji (1728) left two legitimate and three illegitimate sons. 
Sambhaji, one of the legitimate sons, succeeded his father at 
Suvarndurg, while the other, Sakhoyi, remained atKoléba. Soon after, 
on Sakhoji’s death, in spite of Sambhaji’s opposition, Méandji, one 
of the illegitimate sons, with the Peshwa’s holp established himself 
at Kolaba. In 1787, with the Peshwa’s help he repulsed Sambhaji 
and the Portuguese, and three years later another attack on Kolaba 
was stopped by the English, and Sambluiji’s fleet was driven south 
to Suvarndurg.' | 

Qn Sambhaji’s death (about 1 745), his half-brother” Tuléji 
succeeded tothe lands between Bankot andSdvantvaéda. ManajiAn Tlih 
at Koliba, obedient to the Peshwa, did not molest the English. But 
‘Tuléji, disavowing the Peshwa’s authority, seized and plundered all 
ships he could master, which did not carry his passport Though 
the English and Peshwa’s Governments had for many years 
determined to puta stop to Tulaji’s robberies, nothing was done 
till, on the 22nd of March 1755, under Commodore James, a small 
squadron started from Bombay. Owing to the delay of the Peshwa's 
fleet, Angria’s ships escaped. But after three days’ battering (April 
6th), the four Suvarndurg forts were taken without the loss of a man? 
Suvarndurg was, according to agreement, made over to the Peshwa, 
and towards the close of the year (1755), the English obtained 
Seana of the Bankot fort and five neighbouring vil . Inthe 
following February, under the command of Admiral Watson and 
Colonel Clive, a fleet of fourteen sail, with eight hundred Europea 
soldiers and one thousand native infantry, was sent from Bonbar: 
Meanwhile, the Peshwa’s troops had reduced all Angrin’s forts north 
of Vijaydurg- On the arrival of the English off Vijaydur Tuldji 
began to treat with the Marathds. As this was a breach of | the last 
year's agreement, Admiral Watson (February 12th, 1756) attacked the 
sea face, while Colonel Clive, landing with the troops, invested the 
fort on the land side. The siege was pressed with vigour, and 


——ee eee = = 


1 Grant Duff, L. 375, 385, 402°? Grant Duff, IT. % 1G : 
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on the following evening the fort was surrendered and Tuldji made 
prisoner, During the attack a shell bursting on one of the vessels, 
set it om fire, and in less than an hour the whole of Angria’s fleet 
was destroyed. As the Peshwa’s officers had, contrary to agreement, 
treated with Angria, and as his troops had taken no part in its 
capture, the English were unwilling to eve up Vijaydurg. They 
offered instead to restore Bankot. To this the Peshwa would not 
agree, and in the end it was settled (October 12th, 1756) that the 
English should give up Vijaydurg, taking in its stead four more 
villages on the Bankot creck. 

nage a fall was no deathblow to piracy. The ‘Malvans’,? that 
is the Kolhapur chief and the Savants, were as troublesome as ever, 
and under their Admiral Dhulap, the Peshwa’s fleets and Raghoji 
Angria from Kolaba greatly harassed trade. pe 

In 1765, a force under Major Gordon and Captain Watson took 
the forts of Malvan and Redi. Naming it Fort Augustus, the 
Bombay Government meant to keep Malvan ; but as it did not pay, on 
his promising not to molest their ships, to give security for future 
rood conduct, and to re-pay losses and charges to the amount of 
£38,289 12. (Rs. 3,82,596), Milvan was made over to the Raja of 


‘Kolhapar. Similarly, on his promising to keep the peace and pay a 


eum of £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000), Redi was, at the close of 1766, 
restored to Khem Savant, the Wadi Desti. The £20,000 (Ra. 2 00,000) 
were raised by a thirteen years’ mortgage of the Vengurla revenues, 
and to induce the mortgagee, Vithoji Kumti, to advance the amount, 
Mr. Mostyn, besides procuring two Vidi hostages, was obliged to 
promise that a small covets should be established at Vengurla 
and the English flag hoisted The hostages escaped, and the 
mortgagee's agents were driven from their revenue stations. At the 
end of thirteen years, though they had prevented the mortgagee 
from recovering the revenue, the Sivants demanded the district. 
his was refused, and Vengurla was attacked and taken (4th June 
1780), with aloss to the English of much private and some public 
property. 

Proud of this success and of the marriage of Khem Savant with 
the niece of Mahadaji Shindia, the Savants renewed their piracies, 
and joined by the Kolhapur fleet, caused grievous losses to trade. 
In 1792, finding that an expedition was organised to punish him, 
the Raja of Kalhépar offered to indemnify all who had suffered from 
his piracies, and to allow the Company to establish factories at 
Malvyan and Kolhépur.* These terms wereaccepted ; but next year the 
complaints of aders were as bitter as ever. Meanwhile, in 1785, 
aa rok out between the Sdvants and Kolhapur, and with varying 
success lasted for twenty-three years. In 1793, eet Malvan, 
the whole of the south coast was in d ppeerssc of the Savants. In 
1806, Kolhapur took Bharatgad or Masura and Nivti, and in return 


1 Gr uff, II. 70. ; | : 
: ong ert ve them this name from their head-quarters at Malvan fort, See 
XIV. (Mal 
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the Beco wasted the country, re-took bse! Redi, and laid 
siege to Bharatgad. Coming in strength, the Kolhépur troops 
raised the siege and carried the war into the Védi y- Kt 
Chaukal, a pitched battle, ending in favour of Kolhapur, was WAC 
by the siege of V4di. But Lakshmi Bai, the 1 tof Vadi, by 
inducing Siddojirév Nimbdlkar of Nipéni to enter their territory, 
forced the Kolhapur troops to retire. Next year (1809), Phond 
Sdvant, the new Vadi chief, defeated by Mansing Patankar the 

Kolhapur general, was pursued and his lands laid waste as far 
north as Rajépur. In 1810, the Kolhépur troops were again forced 
* leave the Konkan, and Redi and Nivti fell into the Sévants* 
hands. 

Meanwhile the Peshwa’s power was waning. His forts were out 
of order, and when, in 1802, he fled there from Holkar, Suvarn- 
durg was found unfit for defence, and Bajirdy was forced to seek 
shelter with the English. As one consequence of the treaty of 
Bassein (31st December 1802), an English fleet in 1803 attacked 
and, on the Peshwa’s behalf, took the fort of Suvarndurg from one 
of his revolted officers. ‘ 

Piracy was still unchecked. The Kolh4pur chief’s promises had 
proved worthless. It was clear that trade would never be safe until 
the British held some forts and harbours near Malvan. With this 
object, in 1812, as part of the settlement between the Peshwa and 
the southern Maratha Jighirdirs, the Raja of Kolhapur ceded to the 
British Government the harbour of Malvan, including the fort and 
island of Milvan or Sindhudurg and its dependencies. He also agreed 
to give up piracy, to allow no armed vessels to leave or to enter his 
ports, to restore wrecks, and to help vessels in distress. At the 
same time, Phond Savant, the Vadi chief, made over to the British 
the fort of Vengurla. He bound himself to put down piracy, 
engaging, if he failed, to cede Nivti and Redi, to pass duty-ieee all 
articles required for the British troops, and on their paying customary 
duties, to allow British merchants a free passage to and from his 
territory. From this time, British civil and military establishments 
were maintained at Maélvan and Vengurla. Though Kolhapur troubles 
were at an end, the Sivant’s quarrels kept the country in confusion 
for several years. Durga Bai, who soon after succeeded as regent, 
seized the Kolhipur fortof Bharatgad; and as she refused 

to give it up, British troops had to be called in. The fort WAS 
restored. But her attacks on Kolhipur continued till, in 1819, @ 
British force took Sdvantvidi and exacted security for good 
behaviour. 

At the close of the struggle between the British and the Peshwa 
(September 1816), the transfer of the whole of the Konkan was 
promised to the British. Thana was handed over, but as it was the 
native country of the Peshwa and of almost all the chief Brahman 
families, the cession of Ratndégiri was delayed. After the battle 
of Kirkee (lst November 1817), arrangements were made for its 
conquest. Suvarndurg was without difficulty taken in November 
1817 by a force under Col. Kennedy. Early in 1818 he reduced 
Mandangad and other forts in the present Dapoli sub-division, and 
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shortly after Ramgad, Palgad, and Rasdélgad in Khed. Already Chapter VIL. 
(January) Col. Pother advancing from the north-east had taken History. 
Pali and Bharap, and Col. Imlack from Mialvan occupied Silshi ae 
and Devgall, and taking Sidgad, Bhagvantgad,and Achra, secured {BES 
the southern frontier, Anjanvel at the mouth of the Vashishti, — 
Govalkot, and other strongholds in Chiplun were taken on May 
17th. In June the Ratndgiri Deshmukh’s surrender of his forts, 
and the Dhulap's cession of Vijaydurg, completed the conquest. 
Under the last Peshwa the revenue farmers, vested with both 
civil and criminal powers, had stopped short of no exactions, 
complaints were unheard, and when the district was taken, except 
PEvesuurs and Anjanvel, it was impoverished and almost without 
trade. 
Since the district has been under British rule, there have been no 
attacks from without and no internal disturbances or breaches of 
the peace. In 1844-45, an outbreak in Sévantvadi slightly affected 
the very closely connected Malvan villages. But the disorder did 
not spread and was very soon put down, Zep the 1857 
mutinies, peace remained unbroken. At Kolhépur, the 27th Native 
Infantry Regiment broke ito mutiny, and as a wing was ab 
Ratnégiri, there was some fear that the main body of the regiment 
would march there from Kolhdpur. A steamer sent from Bomba: 
in the height of the stormy season put in at Mirya. A sm 
detachment of English soldiers and blue jackets was landed, and 
at the same time the ladies and children were taken to Bombay. 
These precautions were enough and the public peace was unbroken. 


Land 
Staf, 
1612 - 1880, 


CHAPTER VIII. 
LAND ADMINISTRATION: 
SECTION I.—CHANGES AND STAFF. 


Ur to 1812, the British Government had no territory to administer 
eecers the fort and factory of Bankot and the nine surrounding illages 
ceded by the Peshwain 1755 and 1756. The Chiefa or Residents 
of Bankot, who were also commandants of the garrison, were at first 
vested with very limited judicial powers, All offenders were sent 
for examination and trial to Bombay, and the jurisdiction of the 
Resident in civil matters was limited to deciding snits of not 
more than £10 (Rs. 100), an appeal lying to the Circuit Judge of 
Silsette. When, in 1812, it came ahine British rule, a Resident 
was appointed to Mélvan and the surrounding district, This officer 
had jurisdiction m civil suits "P to £50 (Rs. 500),an appeal lying, 
as at Bankot, to the Sdlsette . udge. Owing to its distance from 
Salsette the Milvan Resident’s powers were increased in 1813. This 
arrangement was continued till 1819, when the Milvan Residency 
was abolished and the south Konkan formed into a <a 
collectorate with Bénkot as its head-quarters. In 1820 the head- 
quarters were moved to Ratnégiri the most central and convenient 
place for the chief civil station of the district. . The administration 
of civil justice continued as before subordinate to Théna. In 1830 
the three sub-divisions north of the Bankot ereck were transferred 
the north Konkan, and Ratnigiri reduced to the rank of a 
sub-collectorate2 Since 1830 this distribution of sub-divisions hag 
continued, but after two years (3lst* December 1852) Ratnagiri 
was again raised to be a collectorate** For revenue purposes the 


district included five sub-divisions ; Suvarndurg, comprising the 


present sub-divisions of Dapoli and Khed ; = gnnvel including the 
present Chiplun and Sangameshvar ; Ratnagiri ; ‘ijaydurg, including 





* Besides Mr. Vidal's MS. paper on the tenures of the district (pages - 215), 
Mr. Gibson's survey details (1853 - 1878), and Mr, Crawford's peas. Py fat 
hat t, materials for the Administrative teat Ba Ratnigiri include Mr. 
Pelly's eg Manin (Bom. Gov. Rev. Reo, 16 of 1821) ; Mfr. Chaplin's Report, 1821 
dag Mr. Dur 's Report, 1822 (Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 64 of 1823); Lettors to and 
om. the Court of Directors (Rom. Gov, Rev. Rac. Outward 17 of 1823, and 18 of 
1824 - 1826 ; Inward 5 of 1925-1827, and 6 of 1998 - 1531) : Mr. Dunlop's Re rt, 1824 
m. Gov, Rev, Roc. 12) of 1325); Mr. Reid's Report, August 1825 (Eom. Gov. 
v. Rec. 211 of 1828); Mr. Reid's Report (Lithe +), Dec, 1828 ; Lieut, Dowell’ 
Survey Re 1629 (Bom. Gor. Rev. Rec, 225 of 1881} : Major T. B- 
Account of Konkan, 1540; Capt. Wingate’s Survey , | 
Series, IL. of 1852); Annual Re »send July 1856 (Hom, Gov. Rev, Rec. 90. | 
of 1856) ; Bom. Gov. Sel. CXXXIV. New Series, 1873, Me Candy's Summary of 
ihoti a, 1873; Mr. Crawford's and the Hon. Mr Ellis’ Memoranda, 1872 and 
1874, about Khota; Mr. Mandlik's Vatandir Khots, 1874+: Mr. Crawford's Renn’ 
to the oner S. D., November 1878, about Forests ; Forest Comtuiaatoa's 
Fase page 856 of MB Gel, 160 GRE ry, 1879 en 
| wc, chen. 1G orthern Kon! 18.7 
* Collector, 22nd March 1889, "akan, 1816 - 1890). 
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the present Réjépor, and Devgad; and Malvan. Attached to 
each of these sub-divisions were one or two petty divisions, mahdls. 
In 1868 the district was re-distributed and formed into eight sub- 
divisions and four petty divisions, The sub-divisions were Dipoli, 
Chiplun, Guhigar, Sangameshvar, Ratnagiri, Rajapur, Devgad, and 
Malvan; the petty divisions Mandangad, Khed, Lénja, and 
Vengurla. Subsequently (Ist August 1873) the Khed petty division 
was made a sub-division, and Guhigar made a petty division under 
Chiplun. From the Ist August 1879 the Py divin of Vengurla 
was made a separate sub-division, and at the same time the 
petty division of Lénja was abolished and its villages distributed 
among Réjdpur, Sangam sshvar, and Ratnagiri. 

For fiscal and other administrative purposes the district is formed 
into nine sub-divisions. Of these the five southern are as a rule 
entrusted to the first assistant collector, and the four northern to 
the second assistant collector. The Collector generally keeps one 
sub-division under his personal control. The supervision of the 
district treasury is in the hands of an uncovenanted assistant called 
the head-quarter or huzur deputy collector. These officers are also 
assistants to the Collector as District Magistrate, and those of 
them who have revenue charges have, under the presidency of 
the Collector, the chief management of the different administrative 
bodies, local funds, and municipal committees, within the limits 
of their charges. Under the supervision of the Collector and 
his assistants, the revenue management of each fiscal sub-division 
is placed in the hands of an officer styled mdmlatdar, These 
functionaries, who are also entrusted with magisterial powers, 
have yearly salaries varying from £120 to £240 (Rs. 1200 - 2400). 
Two of these fiscal sub-divisions, Dapoli and Chiplun, contain each 
a petty division, peta or mahal, placed der the charge of an officer 
styled mahdlkari on £72 and £84 (Rs. 720 and Rs. 840) a year 
respectively. Like mAmlatdérs these mahélkaris exercise revenue 
saa magisterial powers within their charges. 

The revenue management differs from that of the Deccan, 
on account of the special revenue system known as the khoti 
or village renting tenure. Under this system, besides Government, 
khilea, and alienated, inam, there are three classes of villages, rented, 
khoti, peasant-held, dhérekari, and mixed, khichadi, that is part 
‘rented part peasant-held, In khots villages, the khot is responsible 
for the payment of the village assessment, and according to the 
customary village rates, collects grain rent fromthe cultivators 
realizing a5 | volt all collections in excess of the Government dunes. 
In mixed, Lhichadi, villages the land revenue 1s collected by the 
khot who receives a percentage of the collections from peasant-held, 
dhara, land. In peasant-held, dhara, Ma, not under the 
management of khots, and in Government, Kidlea, villages the land 
revenue is collected by paid officials styled accountants, taldtis, whose 
charges include one to five villages, and whose yearly salaries vary 
from £8 &s. to £14 8s. (Rs. 84 - 144). 

Khots or taldtis as such exercise no police functions. Each 
village has a separate police patil, nominated from among the more 
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influential villagers, and appointed either for life or fora fixed term. 
In suryeyed villages the yearly pay of police pdtils varies from 
8s. to £4 8s. (Rs. 4-44). There are comparatively few hereditary 
village accountants, kularnis, and these are mostly mthesouthern | 
sub-divisions. The kulkarnis keep the village accounts under the 
headmen or gdonkars, and are yearly paid from 8s, to £25 (Rs. 4 - 
250). Under the khots and taldtis are village servants called 
mhars, available both for revenne and police duties. In the 
settled sub-divisions they are paid by yearly allowances, varyin 
according to the size and importance of the village from 4s. to £2 
4a, (Rs. 2 - 22). 


There are fifteen district hereditary officers, réj deshmukh, sar 
desdi, desiti or deshmukh, sar deshpinde, deshpande or nadkarni, 
karnik, nadyauda, sar potdér, potdar, sar mukadam, mukadam, 
sar mahajan, adhikdri, sar naik, and deshkulkarni. The origin 
and duties of these officers vary little from those of the corresponding 
officers in other parts of the Maratha country.' 


The first three, the raj deshmukh, sar desdi, and desdi are indis- 
criminately termed deshmukhs or head officers of a sub-division, 
pargana or taraf, Their chief duty is to make and collect the 
yearly rent settlement. They hold, m relation to their cha a 
place corresponding to that which the headman, patil, holds to his 
village, The sub-divisional headman, nadganda,* has similar func- 
tions. The next three, the sar deshpande, deshpande or nddkarni, and 
karnik are all called sub-divisional accountants, deshpdandes. heir 
duties are those of clerks and accountants, and they bear the same 
relation to sub-divisional superintendents, desimukhs, as village 
accountants do to village headmen. The sar mukddams, mukadame, 
adhikdris, and sar naiks, ranking below the deshmukis,perform similar 
duties. The deshkulkarni has functions corresponding to those of the 
deshpinde. The sar potdars and potdars officiated as assayers of all 
coin paid into the public treasuries, while the mahdajane’ business lay 
in superintending the trade of the principal towns, and collecting 
taxes levied on particular industries. The total number of such 
district hereditary offices, valans, is eighty-two. Their emoluments 
paid, except in one or two cases, exclusively in cash, are partly fixed 
and permanent charges, and partly percentages on the revenues of 
the sub-divisions, purganas or tarafs, to which their offices belong. 
Their aggregate emoluments, including a sum of £448 18s. 
(Ra. 4489) attached to the Pant Amitya as sar desdi of Bavda 

amounted, before any settlements were made, to £2799 re 
(Rs. 27,392), or an average of £33 8s, (Rs, 334) for each office, 
These offices are so minutely sub-divided that the regate 
emoluments of the actual holders of the eighty-two offices wore. in 1864 

stated, by the president of the vatan commission, to be less than 


' For details see Grant Duffs History of the Marithis: Nairne’ : 
Book (1872), 351-352 ; Molesworth's Dict; ans .; Narne s Revenue Hand 
Roveane tates. S52 ; — Dictionary ; and Wilson's Glossary of Indian 

* This is Kinarese, nddw a village and gouda a headman, 
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strict officers were at that time (1864) a poor 
s,men of quite a different stamp from the 





epressed c | re, 
powerful landholdersof the Southern Maratha districts. Still, though 
under the Mariithds some of their power was lost by the employment 
of stipendiary officers, they have always possessed considerable local 
influence. Under the British the service of hereditary district 
officers was continued. The average contribution for service was 
found by the ratan commission (1 S64) to be about $4975 per cent 
(54 annas in the rupee) of emoluments. A non-service settlement, 
by which, in consideration of release from duty, the holders should 
give up 34375 per cent (54 annas in the rupee) of their pay, was 
subsequently offered. Of the eighty-two officers only thirty-five, 
with yearly emoluments of £138 6s. (Rs. 1383), have hitherto accepted 
the non-service settlement. The rest continue, either im person or 
by deputy, to perform such clerical work as is assigned to them 
by the stipendiary officers, mdmlatddérs and mahdlkaris, of the 
sub-divisions and petty divisions to which they are attached. 

There are no hereditary village headmen, patils, their place 
being in a great measure supplied by the village renters, khots. In 
$29 villages out of 1337 there are hereditary village accountants, 
kulkarnis, whose pay, except in a few isolated stances, 
consists entirely of cash allowances, Of the 1337 villages, 607 or 
nearly one-half are rented, khofi®, 210 are peasant-held, dharekart 
or kulargi, and 397 are mixed, khichadi, that is part rented part 
pe t-held. The rest are cither granted, indm,* or managed by 
rovernment, Khalsa, 

SECTION I1.— TENURES. | 

The special institution of village renters, khots,has made the 
Ratnégiri tenures most complicated and difficult. In villages 
es by hereditary farmers, or renters, several classes of tenants 
have been developed with rights and interests varying from the free 
ica holder, dhdrekari, who is charged no more than the state 

emand, to the yearly tenant or shifting labourer, upri, from whom 
competition rates are levied. There are at present four such grades 
of tenants. Peasant holders, dhdrekaris, the representatives of the 
members of the village community under the original peasant- 
holding, kuldrgi, system ; reduced peasant holders, known as 
dupatkaris, didpatkaris, and daspatkaris, probably most of them 
representatives of such of the original holders as the khot forced to 
pay something more than the state demand ; lower than these 
the very large class of occupancy tenants, some perhaps the 
representatives of reduced peasant holders; others to whom,to tempt 
them to settle in his village, the kAot had offered favourable terms, 
or who from long residence had gained a prescriptive occupancy 
right. The lowest class, that of shifting labourers or yearly 
tenants, is small, 

! Mr. 8. 8t. J. Gordon to the Chief Secretary to Government, 100, 31st December 
1864. The meaning of the original is not quite clear. 

2 These are also known as purely rented, nival Ehoti, ; . 

* Among the granted, incm, lige many are rented, bhoti, the renters holding 
the same position to the grantees as their brethren in other villages do to Government. 
Mr, G. W. Vidal ,o8, 
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The khot’s recognized position is that of a superior holder under 
the Survey Act. Subject to the provisions of that Act he has 
full rights in all lands unencumbered by tenant rights, and has 
the reversion of all lapsed tenant lands. His rights have lately 
been very fully defined in the Khot Act (1. of 1880). He ay 
hold and give out for tillage all waste, assessed or una ed, 
and make from it whatever profit, over and above the 
Government assessment, local custom or special agreemen 
allows. He may also tillor sublet all land either temporarily or 
permanently abandoned by its holders, dharekaris. Until a right 
of re-entry is asserted and established, such land becomes unoccu- 
pied, gayal, and the khot, assuming its management, disposes of it 
as he thinks best, The khot’s mght to till the village waste does 
not extend to certain unassessed lands requiring labour and 
capital to brmg them under cultivation, Government having always 
reserved the mght of granting improvement leases, hauls, fo 
reclaiming tidal swamps, ‘idjan, and dunes or sand hills, pulanvat. 
No such leases have ever been granted by khots, though khots, as 
well as their tenants, appear as lessees.! 

Under the old or customary, mdamul, system still prevailing in 
the unsurvey-settled parts of the district, the lamp payment, jama, 
due by the fhot consists of the aggregate of the assessment, daaf, 
imposed on all the village fields. The khot’s payment is a grain 
rental, part commuted into cash at rates, baha nafkt, fixed at the 
last field survey, pahant, and consequently very much below current 
prices, and part at rates yearly fixed by the Collector before the 
Jlst March ata fraction below the ruling market prices? These 
annually fluctuating rates also govern the commutation of grain 
rentals into cash payments where assistance is sought by the ‘thots 
in the recovery of their dues from their tenants. The Collector 
thus fixes rates for the staple grains of the district, rice, nagli, vari, 
and hertk. The share of these grains, usually one-half, commut- 
able at current rates, is called the original crop revenue, ain jinnas 
vasulit. The rest is commutable at the old fixed rates, baha nakt3 
Payments to hereditary officers, halddrs, and village servants are 
similarly commuted. 

The ‘hot’s profit is the difference between the Government assess- 
ment and the amount which custom or agreement allows him to 
ge from ag cultivators, together with the produce of all land 
im bis private occupation. This profit, judging from the prices 
realised by sales of khoti estates, may be cattaeted in pure khots 
villages at from fifty to seventy-five per cent on the Government 
demand, Soon after the opening of each revenue year (August Ist) 
the khot, or if there be more than one co-sharer a 5 they have agreed 











' Government have recently (Gov. Rea. 2476, 26th April a7 , 
; le Aen pom conceded to 
ee a ere . sat the ber Lay yr soa those 2 yolk Tye one clea Ps 
Po Pecnnnion (oe, Loe fet is first offered it, and if he declines it is civen to 
the original applicant. - it, and if he declines it is given to 
fhe Collector fixes the rate a fraction below mark Poet 3 3 
take into consideration the cost of carriage of prain to gM taser pea ao to 
Patlsice Mar rs 7 The ie ar ane introduced will render this combersome 
cette of pate i iand revenue will then be constant, not changing with the 
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to a system of rotation, the managing khotfor the year has hitherto 
been required to execute anagreement, kabuldyat, undertaking to pay 
the total demand on the village forthe year and to furnish aciequate 
security for the fulfilment of his contract. This custom appearstodate 
from the sa ckgeeey (1818) of Britishrule.' At first the agreements 
were simple with v few clauses. Afterwards, as occasion 
required, additional sections were introduced.* 


If a khot is prevented by family disputes from signing, or if he 
declines to sign the agreement, kabuldyat, or if he becomes a 
defanlter, the management: of his village has hitherto been assumed 
by Government, and though as an act of grace they were generally 
refunded him, the khot was not regarded as having a legal claim to 
any profits accruing during such management. At the same time 
he has hitherto been bound tomake good any losses incurred by 
Government before the village was restored. The Government 
official, called. the attachment clerk, japtiddr, who is appointed to 
collect the revenue, performs all the duties of a village accountant. 
In pure peasant-held, didrekari, villages the khots of which 
are usnally Mardthdés, a certain varying allowance, mushahira, 13 
paid to the khot on account of the collections made by him from 
the peasant holders, dhdrekaris. In survey-settled villages a fixed 
scale or percentage on the collections is substituted for this 
allowance. 'The khots usually have a large share of the best land 
as their private holdings. In respect of such land they may, 
according to circumstances, be holders, dharekaris, by inheritance or 
purchase, or they may be tenants. In many mixed, khichadi, 
villages the whole of the holding, dhara, land is in the hands of 


1 Bom. Gov, Sel, New Series, CN XXIV. 79. ; } 

2 The following (Rom. Gov. Sel. CXX XIV, 81,82) is an abridgment of the form _in 
use before the introduction of the revenue ores! “To the r of | yer. 
Agreement of ...... ccccce cen eneees 7 have agreed to the management 
of the wholo EAoti of tho said village for the current year. I.—According to the annual 
custom I have agreed to the full payment, jamdhandi, in cash and grain, I will 

‘the eight instalments”, (im survey-settled sub-divisions the hots’ naecsament 
ia payable in four instalments, [5th Jecember, Ist February, 15th March, and 
Ist May), “each before the twenticth day of each month between November and 
hen follow detaila as to the grain assessment and ite valuation. [L—If 
the assessment is, by leases or by any Government order, more under each head, 
imam, t that of last year, I will pay the full assessment according to the first 
clanse, I1L—Itema not entered in the accounts I will duly pay and allow no 
complaint to arise. IV.—I will manage the village as in past years withont oxtor- 
tion, and will give no cause for complaint ; should any arise, I will pay any fine up 
Leto (Re, 100) that Government may order, V.—Without making any demur 
on aceount of injury by fire or flood, I will pay all the assessment as laid down in 
clanse I. VL_ Should any tenanta dio, leave the village, 01 ir vt 
their lands, I will, without any complaint, pay the wholo assessment, and en 
lands fit for cultivation. WI1.—Relatesto payments to alicnees, indmadra. WIT. — 
The agreement is in my name, but should any of my agents commit fraud as regards 
receipts, I will be resp nsible, I[X.—I will duly enter in the cultivators receipt 
books the rents received from them. In default 1 will pay such fine up to £10 (Ka. 100) 
jas Government MAy order, x.—I will TATE the vil ie accordin, to auch orders AA 
have beon or may be given and will take and give copies to 7 next manager. 
¥1.—This and additional sections relate to the joint responsibility of co-sharers. 


TRE tT ee . 


XIL— Whenever Government may fimmon me I will attend and will give no 
excuse, Should 1 fail to attend when summoned I will pers fine rey : ti £5 (Rs. 4). 


XL —Relates to village expenses, grdm kharch. XIV.— 
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the khot coparcenary, all the other cultivators being their tenants 


or half-crop payers, ardhelis. The land in the occupancy of a khot 
is called private, khot khdsgi, in distinction to the common, khot 
nisbat, lands in the occupation of tenants. A hott sharer cul- 
tivating kAoti land, the profits from which are the common property 
of the khof coparcenary, is strictly liable to pay the customary rent 
thereon, as if he were an ordinary tenant. But this is a matter 
of private arrangement among the sharers, and where the land 
is equally divided, it is not usual for the sharers to pay the 
managing khot more than the Government assessment, dast. The 
division of profits according to shares is made at the close of the 
revenue year (July Slst). In somo cases the sharers execute a 
partition deed, dhada vantap, by which the whole kholt land in 
the village, whether in the occupancy of the sharers or of 
their tenants, is apportioned among the coparcenary. Each sharer 
manages his own share and collects his rents peaaal tenants. In 
such a case, should a tenant throw up his land it reverts, not to 
the joint estate, but to the individual sharer in whose lot the land 
lies. 

_ In addition to many privileges incidental to their position as 
heads of villages where there are no hereditary officers to take - 
precedence of them, the khots formerly enjoyed the right of 
exacting from all their tenants except peasant holders, dharekaris, 
one day’s labour in eight, dfh veth ; of forcing the peasant to plough 
for them, nangar veth; and of pressing them to carry their 
palanquins, While thus working for the kkot the tenant was 
give a subsistence allowance of grain. These labour oa have 

en stopped.! 

The holding, dhara, similar to the Deccan mirdsi tenure is the 
highest form of tenant right. The tenant holder, dhdrekari, is 
assessed at a fixed rental based on the area and the character of the 
land actually under tillage at the time of the last survey. So long 
as he pays this assessment he cannot be ousted, and the khot 
cannot, without his consent, exact any further payment. He has 
moreover the right to inherit, sell, mortgage, or dispose of his 
estate in any way he pleases. He has also, subject to making good 
to the khot any loss his absence may have caused him, an unlimited 
right of re-entry, and is not held to have given up his land unless 
he has passed a formal and duly recorded deed of abandonment, 
bedava petra. Ifa returning tenant holder fails to meet the khot's 
claim for damages, he is compelled to accept an inferior 
tenure, the Ahot reambursing himself by exacting either additional 
payments or the customary share of the produce levied from 
tenants of Aholt land. Should the tenant holder, dharekari, leave 
his land unencumbered by mortgages he will thus, in very few 
instances, be able to regain his former position. Should he leave 
& mortgagee im possession, who for his own interest will take 

ii fefence of the eighth day Inhour tax, dth wth, it is fair to state that 


means of this labour a very large area of valuable 5; 
+ & very large a valuable rice land has b 
many salt marshes and swamps reclaimed, Mr, G. W. Vidal, Cs. been made 
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care that the value of his security is not lessened, the returning 
holder will, on redeeming the mortgage, revert to his original 
position. 


A holeiing, dhara, may be of any size, from a single plot of land or 
even a single tree, to the entire arable land ofa village. It consists 
of all the lands registered in the name of each individual or family 
at the last survey. These holdings are by mortgage, sale, and 
inheritance, subject to constant sub-division. The assessment, dast, 
on this class of holding remains unchanged from one settlement to 
another. It is a grain payment, which, asin the case of the revenue 
paid by the khot to Government, is divided into two portions, one 
commutable into cash at the rates fixed yearly at the former survey, 
the other at the rates fixed yearly by the Collector on the basis of 
the ruling market prices. In Dépoli and Khed one-fourth of the 
assessment, dast, is levied on the old fixed rates, baha nakt, and 
three-fourths are paid as original crop share, ain jinnas, at the 
current rates. In the remaining sub-divisions one-half is levied at 
the old rates, baka nakt, and one-half instead of the original crop 
share, ain jinnas. Ifa tenant holder or a khot demurs to the rates 
fixed by the Collector, he has the option of bringing this portion of 
his produce to the local revenue office, kacheri, or to some regularly 
appointed grain store, phad, The grain is then sold by auction, 
and the proceeds credited as the sum due. In practice this 
almost never happens. Several extra demands, varying in different 
places, are, under the name of cesses, pattis and babs, included in 
the assessment, dast, levied from the tenant holders, dhdrekaris. 
The entry of these charges in a peasant’s account is proof that his 
land comes under the holding, dhdra, tenure. Some of these 
cesses, such as the stable cess, gale patti, and the superintendent's 
cess, sar deshmukhi, are commuted at fixed rates. Others, such 
as allowances to hereditary officers, hakddrs,' and payments to 
village servants, gdon kharch, are commuted at the current market 
rates. The amount of these dues is included in the village rental, 
jamébandi, and is recovered rateably from tenant holders, dharekaris, 
in the proportion that their individual assessment bears to the 
entire village rental, jama. The rest,in mixed, khichadi, villages 
is paid by the khot, who recovers the amount from his tenants 
according to his own estimate of their fair share in the expense. 
The extract given at the foot of next page from the debit side of a 
tenant holder’s, diuirekari’s, receipt book, illustrates the form in 
which the assessment appearsin theaccounts. The amount isdivided 
into two main items, one due to Government the other due to certain 
officers. The amount due to Government is brought under two 
main heads, the first head including all the sums paid im cash and 
the second head showing the estimated value of the grain received 
under the different cesses and allowances. No charges are included 


! Under hakddra come hereditary subsdivisional officers, deaimukhs and cdeshpdindes, 
and village accountants, tulkarwis, 
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Chapter VIII for village expenses, gion kharch, as none of the village menials 
land were paid by the state.! r 

Administration. Possant holders, dhdrekaris, often sub-let their fields at a profit 

Tenures, to other cultivators, who hold much the same position as tenants of 

Peasant Holders, khoti land. In villages under khot management, the holders, 

dharekaris, are required to make yearly agreements, Labuldyate, for 

the payment of their dues, and to give security to the khot in the 

same way as the khet en s with Government for the revenue 

of the whole village. In villages directly under Government 

management, khalsa, and in attached khot villages, the holders, 

| dhdrekaris, pass the same agreements to the state. Finally, this 

! much-coveted tenure carries with it certain timber and other rights 
and privileges denied to inferior holders, 


- : al . : ; - = e 
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i ? Extract from the Receipt Book of Viamanji Bipuji of Harnai : 


a 


F 
OF 


eos | 


= 


Balance, 
Amount duc aa fixed at the settlement for the current year 1552-53, 


ll & 4 Government. 

Rs, 4-5-9 Cosh :— Extra cesses, patti bdfvi, Re, 2-1-6. Details are: 
Stable ceas, gal patti, 12 mana grain ot Ra. 2-14-4 
the fhandi, Hs. 1-11-8; Superintendent's cess, 
sar deshmudhi,4 pd igand 2h sters ot Re, 14-65-24 
the bhondi, . lated on 12 mana at | man 
the Liandi, Re. 0-3-6; Commutation cess, faser, 
elarified butter 4 ater and 7 folds, on 12 mana, at 
one aher the Repel peice Ra. 0-1-1] at Rs. 7-10- 
the man, deduct for labour 9 pica at Ra. 2-14- 
the man, remainder Re. 0-1-2; Assayor's cosa, 
potddri, on Ra. 4-9-11, at Re. 1,% per Ra, 100, 
Re. 0-1-2; total Ra, 2-1-6. Fixed commutation 
rates, baka ndlt, rice 3 mansat 5 mana the bkhandi 
worth Rs. 2-8-10 at Rs. 17 the bhandi ; deduct 
for labour 9 pedylis and} sher at one man the 
thandi, value 4.aa, 7p. at Re, 9-90-59 the bhendi ; 
remainder Rs, 2-4-3. Total Rs, 4-5-9, 

Ra, 7-2-7 Grain :—Rice, 10 mana 9 pedylis and 1} ahere at Re, 13-8 
9 mana for collection after deducting 3 mana for 
fixed rates, bata nakt, from the original rental, 
ain jamdbandi, of 12 mane; ] man measuring cosa, 
madprartdia, of four sheraa man: 9 poglia " sher 

arehase coe at coe man the kAandi; 4 pdyli 
earringe loss, uf, on 10 mana 5 pdydia 
ek sher at 4 a man the biandi, BE ti on 
Sab-divisional officers, jamdddre : — Superintendent's cers, 
Fioe 20 ; not Are’y fh poiylia the ~ ndi, at the rate of may : 
i ) me, O-d-3 ; Accountant's. de cde is 
“i by last year's settlement. » Wealpdnde's, coss, Re, 0-3-3. 
Juct on account of decrease in rates of grain nt | 
Government Re, 0-4-3 ; sub-divisional officers, pallor hcg: ph oa 


11 1410 | Remainder, 
‘Si = a! ia 2 . . 
26th October 1853, (Signed) Riwcnaxpza Maningy Kvixanst, 
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In old Suvarndurg, comprising the present Dapoli and Khed, 
many resident holders, dhdrekaris, at various times before British 
rule, agreed, on the khols’ undertaking to meet all Government 
demands, to pay them from one and a half times to double the 
quantity of grain at which their fields were rated. When these 
agreements were made, it is probable that while they obtained a 
more convenient form of payment, the holders, dhdrek@ris, owing 
to the low price of grain, lost little by the change. Had this 
arrangement not been made they would, in years of low pete have 
found it hard to raise cash to pay the assessment. The khots would 
have taken the grain at their own price, often ruinous to the 
cultivator, and the holders, dhdrekariz, would, as their only choice, 
have had to carry their produce to the nearest Government office 
or grain store, phad. ‘he rise in the price of agricultural produce 
during the last half century has made these terms, at first reasonable 
enough to both parties, unduly favourable to the khots, who have 
enforced them under very altered conditions. Like pure holders, 
ilhdrekaris, these reduced holders cannot be ousted so long as 
they pay the assessment, and the khols cannot raise their rents. 
They have also the privilege, which other Ahoti tenants do not. 
possess, of disposing of their lands by sale and mortgage. The 
chief reduced he 
give the khot one and a half mans ofgrain for every man of assessment, 
the one and three quarters payers, pdvnedonpatkaris, giving one 
and three quarter mans for each man of assessment, and the double 
payers, dupatkaris, giving two mans for each man of assessment. 


Besides these there is in Dépoli another class of reduced holders 
called daspatkaris, Their origin is different from, and their 
position higher, than that of other reduced holders. Like pu 
holders, dharekaris, they pay the Government assessment, dasi, but 
in addition give the ihots a fixed cash bonus of eight annas on 
| every man ofassessment, They are called daspatkaris, literally ten 
times payers, because they pay ten rupees for each khandi of 
assessment. 

The khot's lower tenants, the majority of the cultivators, may be 
divided into two classes. These are tenants with occupancy rights 
who, so long as they pay the customary or stipulated rent and such 
extra cesses as Village usage allows, are not liable to ejectment by 
the khot; and yearly tenants cultivating on whatever terms they 
may make with the khot. Under the first class come all resident 
cultivators of older standing than the khot. These are called here- 
ditary cultivators, vatanddr kardds, and are generally supposed to 
be descended from old families of holders, dhdrekaris, who, too weak 
to resist the khot’s encroachments, have parted with their ancient 
rights. Such tenants are for the most part Kunbis or Mardthas. 
In some villages the Mhérs belong to this class. But as a rule 
partly by reason of their useful services, and partly from the 
extreme difficulty of recovering more rent than they chose to 
pay, the Mhirs have iuseended in keeping their ancestral 
1oldings better than members of the higher castes. Shepherds, 
dhangars, are never, and potters, kumbhars, and Muhammadans 

8 330—27 
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lders are the one and a half payers, didhivalds, who — 
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. 
are rarely hereditary tenants, vatandars. Besides the original 
hereditary tenants, other cultivators have ac ee or less 
definite occupancy rights. Originally shifting labourers, upris, 
induced by the khots e settle and cultivate deserted, gayal, fields, 
they have, by the khots’ grant and by the lapse of time, gained as 
‘ood a position as the older hereditary, tafandér, tenants. Custom 
te not allow the Khot to dispossess them. For long no precise 
term of years was fixed as giving a tenant a claim to occupancy 
rights. But inthe Khot Act (1. of 1880) passed by the Bombay 
Legislative Council it has been laid down that all tenants who. have 
continuously held land since the beginning of 1845 have an occupancy 
right, Under this rule itis found that at least ninety per cent of the 
khots’ tenants are possessed of occupancy rights. In some villages ib 
has been the custom for the kAot to keep all relinquished lands in his 
own management, and to give them out for cultivation to fresh tenanta 
every year, or after each period of crop rotation. In such villages 
none but old hereditary, ratanddr, tenants have gained permanen 
occupancy rights. Where these se pee exist, they are, as a rule, 
transferable by inheritance only, and not by sale or mortgage, and 
are liable to forfeiture, should the tenant, even for a time, leave the 
village without making arrangements for the cultivation of the land 
and the payment of the rent. Custom varies considerably in 
different villages. Lientenant Dowell, in his report on the survey 
of the Ratnagiri sub-division (November 1829), mentions several 
instances in which occupancy rights in khoti land were mortgaged 
and sold both with and without the khot’s consent. These cases 
are exceptional. The khots themselves have, indeed, often sold 
rtions of their khoti land to cultivators, the purchasers virtually 
hang holders, dharekaris, the khot parting with his right to 
demand anything over and above the Government assessment. 
Grants of kAoti land@are also occasionally made by iota to Brahman 
beggars and village priests, wpddhyas, mther wholly rent-free or on 
pre of the Government dues. Such gifts, though unsupported 
y deeds, are always religiously respected by the grantor’s descend- 
ants. 

Khoti land in the occupation of yearly ténants, if undivided 
among the khot coparcenary, is entered in the village books in the 
name of the khof coparcenary, andis called joint khot property, khot 
nishat samaik, The tenants of such lands are usually styled waste 
tillers, badhekaris, as distinguished from hereditary, vatandar, tenants. 
Badhekaris may or may not be residents of the village in which 
they cultivate as yearly tenants. In many cases they hold hereditary 
land in one village, and at the Same time from year to year undertake 
the cultivation of waste land in another village, continuing to live im 
their old homes. This often happens onthe boundaries of two villages, 
because, for convenience in watching and other field work, husbandmen 
hike to have all their cultivation in one place. In other cases they 
leave their old homes and settle in the new village. In either case 
they are called waste tillers, bidhekaris, though aay te 
through lapse of time and other causes gained occupancy rights.’ 





: Khot Commision to Government, 186 of 1875, February 8, 
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A resident of one village who cultivates in another is also called 
an outsider, dulandi. Yearly tenants are liable to ejectment at 
the will of the superior holder, and in the absence of any special 
agreement, are also liable to have their rent raised from time to 
time. Ordinarily there is little difference in the rent exacted from 
the khot’s tenants whether permanent or temporary. The yearly 
tenants having no ties to bind them to the land and being free to 
throw it up whenever it suits them, are usually able to obtain from 
the khot terms as little unfavourable as those allowed to occupancy 
tenants, 

The rent paid by a khot’s tenant consists either of a definite 
proportion of the actual harvest determined by a crop imspection, 


or of a tien or cash payment fixed on the basis of the average 
th 


yield of the land without reference to the actual produce of the 
year, The first and most common mode of p ment is called 
settlement, thal, and the crop inspection is called appraisement, 


abhdeni. The following description of the system written by 
Lieutenant Dowell in 1829 still holds sey The cultivators under 
the khot, both oceupancy tenants, kardds,and yearly tenants, 
hidhekaris,? are called half-crop, ardheli, payers, third-crop, tirdheli,, 
payers, or fourth-crop, chaufheli, payers. The share of the Se 
produce to be paid by them is fixed yearly in every field by 
agreement between the khot and the cultivator. A few days 
before the harvest, they go round together and settle the amount 
by estimating the quantity of grain im each field, both parties 
trying to get the best ofthe bargam. In rice lands the khot’s share 
is estimated at one-half or even a little more, in middling uplands 
at one-third, and in poor uplands at one-fourth. The fees Soe to 
the village Mhér and temple servant, gurar, are paid by the 
cultivator. The occupancy tenant, karda, also pays a small 
amount for the yearly field sacrifices. When) as often happens, 
the khot and his tenant, karda, cannot agree as to the produce of 
a field, they appoint umpires, tirhdif, of the chief villagers, and as 
all are present the payment is settled at once. The tenant’s only 
check against false entries by the khot is his own recollection of 
the agreement made in each field. In cases of poverty or loss, the 
khot remits a little of the revenue, but not more than 150 to 200 
pounds of grain (4-5 mans) in the whole village. In bad seasons 
the loss falls on the hot as the tenants pay only for the grain that 
thrives. On the other hand, when the Government grant remissions, 
the Khot is the only gainer. The usual proportion of the cro 
taken by the khots is one-half in rice and garden land, and one-thi 
in uplands. These rates are seldom exceeded. Ifthe khot deter- 
mines to levy more, he realises the increase under cover of cesses 
and imposts. Besides to the half-crop payer, the term ardheli is 
applied to the whole body of settlement, fhal, paying tenants, 
whether permanent or temporary. The other mode of bree! 
settling be the field itself without reference to the harvest is called 
1 Lien well, lat November 1829. Thou ‘itten only of the Ratndgiri 
EE. pksangg ving tai gfe i ‘aisly a nlicable to tl Hagel ole district. 
¢ Tt has been already noticed that some badtekaris have occupancy rights. 
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contract, matta in the north and khand in the south. The contract 
system is always preferred by the cultivators, They avoid the 


ion. yearly haggle with the khot, and in other respects it is u 


more favourable to them. Ip a very few villages, the tenants 3 
written agreements from the khots, engas ing never to levy more 
than the amount stipulated as the yearly rent. Such permanent 
contracts, maktas, are very uncommon, and these rents are liable, 
asa rule, to periodic, if not to yearly, revision, The tenant who 
undertakes to till the land passes an agreement, makta chithi, to 
the khot to pay a certain rent from year to year. These documents 
are oaretally kept by the khot as evidence against the tenant, 
should he at any future settlement claim the land as his holding, 
dhara. Holders also occasionally till khoti land as tenants of 
the Khol, and where a contract, makda, has been made, the terms 
and all particulars are duly entered in the yearly agreement 
executed by the holder, dharekari. A considerable proportion 
of the district rice lands are thus held on payment of grain 
contracts, maklas. Coast Muhammadans and other faring 
and fishing classes rent land in this way for hemp cultivation, 
to supply the materials for ropes and nets. Brihman cultivators 
too usually induce the khot to substitute the contract, makta 
or khand, for the settlement, thal, rent. Similarly small plots 
and gardens within the village homestead are usually let on 
contracts, maktas, to the residents in kAoti villages. In these 
cases the rent is usually paid ina lump cash sum covering all 
demands, ukta tharav. in coast villages, where khoti land has, by 
Bhandaris, with much expense and labour, been made into cocoanut 
gardens, the Bhandaris usually pay a fixed cash rent when the trees 
are tapped ; when the trees are kept for fruit, the tenants some- 
times pay a fixed cash rent and sometimes a share of the nro. uce. 





Owners who sub-let cocoanut gardens usually exact four-fifths of the 


roduce from the tenant when the trees are kept for fruit only, and 
from 2s. to 6s. (Re. 1-3) a tree when they sre tapped. Neither 
settlement, thal, nor contract, makta, rents are payable during the 
periodic fallows, which, for want of manure, nearly all uplands 
require, In any one year generally not more than one-fourth of 
the upland area is under tillage. But the tenants are bound not 
to let any land in their occupation lie fallow without due cause. 
Those who till rice land have usually assigned to them a certain 
share of brushwood-bearing upland: In this land the trees are 
yearly stripped of their leaves, twigs, and branches to be burned on 
the rice fields as ash manure, réh. This is usually the only rivilege 
a tenant has over the timber growing on his land. sti 

The khot’s claim to a share of the crop is not liectica ¢ 

It extends to all produce alike. Thus fa the nastier man of 
grain from twenty to twenty-five bundles of straw are descandiaa 
A share of the produce of all fruit trees growing in khoft taj 
even though planted by the tenant, is alr aruaa ‘Sack tease - 
everywhere an appreciable item in the fhot’s revenue. The sual 
mode of assessing fruit produce is for the kh a 


count or estimate the fruit and to receive és ae the value of il 
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share, one-third or one-half as the case may be, and to take in 
addition two or three of the best for his own use. 

In addition to the customary produce rents, the khots, according 
to circumstances, ny from the tenants certain extra cesses. The 
custom of different villages varies greatly and the collection of these 
extra demands depends almost entirely on the personal power and 
influence of the khof. Cesses were formerly most numerous and 
oppressive in Dapoli, Chiplan, and Khed, where most of the khots 
ace the strong Chitpévan sub-division of Brahmans. The 
eighth day, ath veth, and other labour cesses, have already been 
ulluded to. Under the head of khot exactions, kirsai, the khots 
used to make irregular demands on the tenants for payments on 
account of produce other than grain such as grass and firewood. 
This practice was pat a stop to by Government under Act XX. of 
1839. Another almost universal demand is the measure cess, 
mapeartala, consisting of the levy from the tenant of »,th to 4th 
(one sher to two payliz the man) in addition to the regular rental. 
On the tenant’s bringing his grain to the khot’s house to be 
measured, the khol’s servant, who measures it, is also entitled to a 
double handful, phaski. Lastly, the tenant has to pay a cash 
contribution towards the general village expenses, gion kharch. A 
fixed sum for the remuneration of village menial servants is levied 
by Government from the khot and the holders, dharekaris. The 
portion paid by the Ahot is recovered by him from his tenants 
rateably, and usually a further sum is exacted under the same head 
for other miscellaneons village charges such as maintenance of 
paupers, religious services, and similar objects common to the 
community. — 


SECTION III. — HISTORY. 


The earliest recorded land revenue settlement of Ratnagiri was, 
in 1502, by Yusuf Adil Shih of Bijapur.’ At that time, though 
the district had passed through many years of trouble for 
long remembered as the rule of the spear, bhalerai, traces 
remained of the revenue system of the Vijaynagar kings.’ Such 
of the old revenue officera as tendered their allegiance, were 
continued in their posts, and chiefly in central Ratnagiri, under the 
name of farmers, khots, a new class of officers was introduced 

rtly as revenue farmers partly to carry out the duties of village 

eadmen.* Under this settlement rice lands were taxed at one- 
sixth of the gross produce payable part in money but most in kind ;* 





err | Rahmani sett : 29 extend to tha 
1 Jervis (Konkan, 89) makes the Bahmani settlement of 1429 exten o th 
Konkan. But: the Bahmanis had not then conquered, hardly even uote Mat 
province. If the settlement was introduced in ar agai of the Konkan, it must have 
een in the uplands, ghdémdtha, above the Sahyddrie. See Grant Duff, 26. fawe 
= Mr. Dunlop, 15th og nes Rev, Rec, 121 be 1825, be i oh: Agr 75,76. 
| Jervis’ Kon [ . Dunl “a, (fev, het, Lol - 
hd | 7 oaskgron "no rake we pte dey of land, and the government share, je 
sixth of the produce both of grain and of fruit trees, was fixed by appraisement ae 
from year to year varied with the harvest. With o furly stro vernment, a = 
local ‘and foreign trade, and so moderate a government Gemand, tie country greatly 
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and hill lands, varkas or bharad, were taxed by the ‘ple 
nangar. In the case of waste lands and waste villages the off 
would seem to have been allowed to make their own terms with any 
new tenants they might find, and as they were then greatly in 


demand, tenants obtained very favourable terms. All members of 


former village communities were treated as peasant holders, 
mirdedars or dhdrekaris, and assessed at a light rent payable chiefly 
in kind. Vexatious practices and extra cesses were forbidden. 


Except trade dues and house charges for revenue officers there were i 


thered by. 


no miscellaneous, sdyar, cesses, The revenue was gathered | 
village accountants and brought by subordinate agents to the 
government treasuries! 


The next change in the revenue system was introduced by 





about a century and a half later (1670-1680). At first by Daidgyi 


Konddev, and afterwards by Annéji Dattu, a settlement was - 


’ 

“wey eo 

- rT 

any 
. ' 


on the same pritciple as the settlement introduced early in the 


seventeenth* century into parts of the Deccan and of the central 
Konkan, by Malik Ambar the Ahmednagar minister. The chief 
change in the new system was the measurement of rice land by a 
rod of five cubits and five fists, that is five and five-sixths cubits or 
114-035 English inches.* Shiviji's settlement included three parts, 
the treatment of rice, of hill, and of rden land. It is be ved 
that all the rica lands were measured into highds, each of 4014 
square yards, divided into twelve classee,*7hait: from experiments 
made during three successive years,® the government demand, 
estimated at about forty per cent of the produce, was fixed® at from 
57 bushels an acre in the best to 23 bushels in the poorest land. 


' Jervis’ Konkan, 82, 83, ; | 
* Malik Ambar's settlement stretched, except the Habshi’s lands »from Bassein to 
ankot. Jervis’ Konkan, 68, 

® Todar Mal's or Akbar’s bigha (1500) was maquare of 60 /IdAi gaz or yards, the 
mame a6 used by Naushirvin (550) in Persin, measured by a chain instead of the 
old elastic Hindy rope. The three chief Indian land measures were the Musalmin 
bigha of 311977 square yards, the Manitha bighe of 401957, and the Gujarit higha of 
244377. Jervis’ Konkan, 69, . 





* The classes wore : I, First, aval ; 2, Second, dum or duyam ; 8, Third, dies 
Fourth, chdrum or chirsim ; 5, Buahlancl, rawyxil; 6, Salt, kidreat : 7, Rook . bdeal » 
6, Stony, khadi; 9, Pulse, kariyd’ or turrat; 10, Homp, figeat; 11, | Lael 
ser ick Ca rok i 12, Troe roth, ame Jervis’ Konkan, 94, 95, i 

he sub-divisions from which Villages ‘are said to have been a were, in 
Kolaba, Avchitend Rajpuri and Raygad, and in Ratndgir, Suvarn ce Anizatel 
Ratndgini and 4 iaydurg. In measuring rice land adeduction, called paz Pei r “tdi Beda 
or fipdadi of three panels in erory gha, waa made, In level upland preinsss:i 
nm quarter and in rough Uplands a third was deducted. The deduction was also called 
fyda, (Mr. J.B, Gibson). The produce raised in second crops on rice land was assessed 
na follows : turmeric, Aalod, at 5 mane the higha, after deducting a third of the 
actnal area cultivated : hemp, tig, & mets the bigha, one-fou being deducted 
from the area cultivated ; SUpArcane, 3) to 6) mans of raw sugar the bight; summer 
rice, tyangane, 2) mans of grain the bigha, 

" The detaila in bushels the acre are: First quality 57} (12) mans'the thighs) = 
second 45 (10 mans) ; third 36) (8 mans); fourth 258 (6 mans): bushlande 366 
(8 mana) : salt 34) (7) mans) : rocky, stony, and pulse land 25) (6} mana) : raAs, 
hemp, and uncleared root land 23 (5 mana), ” (Jervia’ Konkan, 94, 95). Since Shivaii's 
ie rie ait ere S Piton, two new classes of hi an shirvat, land have 

hae Renken fee nate been ne at17} and the poorer at 89 bush 
AG acre, Jervis’ Konkan, 96, penn an ate er es ae 
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xcept in a few cases, where they were measured and according to 
e years of fallow required three, five, six orseven acres were counted 
as one, hill lands, varkas or dongar, were assessed by the plough, 
néngar. Large allowances were made for rocky or unproductive 
spots.’ In garden lands, the system in former use of levying a total 
or absolute amount, kamal, at about one-sixth of the estimated crop 
was changed into an equal division of the whole produce.’ All 
other cesses were stopped, and patile, khots, kulkarnis, deshmukhe, 
and deshpindes were forbidden interfering beyond their strict 
duties and powers. 

Shivéji’s demand of forty per cent ortwo-fifths of the produce would 
seem to have been more thai the cultivators could pay. It was 
either openly allowed or secretly arranged, that the bighde on which 
the above mentioned rates were charged should be of 4616 instead 
of 4014 square yards. By this means the government share was 
reduced to about one-third.* 

In 1688, Annfiji Dattu’s system was upset by Kalush, a friend of 
Sambhéji. The land revenue was farmed and taxes levied that 
raised the whole demand to between one-half and two-thirds of the 

ross produce. Unable to pay, the people went out as robbers and 
marauders. After Sambhéji’s death (1089) in the south the regent 
Rajdéram did what he could to improve matters. But Suvarndurg 
and Anjanvelin the north had passed out of the hands of the Marathas 
into those of the Habshi.* 

The chief change made by the Sidi was commuting, fasar, part 
of the regular demand from saree into money.’ The prepueses 
was three-twentieths of the whole (3 mans akhandi).® Other changes 
were, a new bullock tax of 3s. (Rs. 14) and a shopkeeper’s cess, 
mohtarfa, of 10¢,(Rs. 5). In garden lands fresh imposta were levied 











1 NdcAai was assessed at from 6°56 to 5°25 bushels Ss ae numa) the plough ; vari at 
from 5°25 to 4°37 bushels (9-24 mana), Aarit at 5°25 bushels (3 mana) ; and other 
inferior produce at 2°18 bushels (1 mans). Of miscellaneous crops, hemp was aascesed 
at 144 pounds the acre (150 the customary bigha) ; turmeric at 136 pounds (150 the 
customary bigha); and sugar at 9) to 18] pounds (98-197] the customary digha), 
Jervis’ Konkan, 96. “er eee 

2 Of garden produce, cocomuts and betelnuts paid in kind and the rest in cash. 
Cocoanut trees were ing] . All bearing less than five nuts, too old to bear any 
nuts, barren, or unproductive, were exempted, Of the remaining trocs, half of the 
roduce belonged to the grower and half to government, provided that in no case the 
government share exceeded 424 nuts tho tree, Of cocoa-palm leaves, kajdna, the 
covernment share waa for trees about to bear, three; trees that did not yield fruit, 
four; toddy trees, three; barren trees, one; fruitful trees, four. Betelnut trees 

he from one to fire shers were assessed like cocoanut trees, the limits for calculation 

Maing one and five shers instead of five and ninety-five nuts. Cocoa-palms tapped 
for toddy paid from 2, toe Id. (Re. 1 as.8p.§) each. Wild palms if tapped 
paid nine pence each, If not tapped, they paid nothing. Jack trees, if they yie 
moore than 23 jacks, and uadi, Calophyllum inophyllum, trees paid 6d, (4 as.). 
Mr. Dunlop, Bom. Rev, Ree. 121 of 1525, Ll, I Fat Ti 

F Jervis Konkan, 99 © 4 Servis’ Konkan, 109, 

® Shivaji was anxious for grain to store his forts and so be able to mers fs Domes 
without baggage. The Habshi had no such inducement to prefer grain to money. 
ervia' Konkan, 110. fi ath 
oT The Brandi rates ware : rico Ra. 22}, vari Re. 17}, Aarik Be. Vp ne Rem. 
Fis, 75, black seanmum, weid tur, til adle and mug Re. 60, pdote, chavli, and kulthi 
Rs, 40, and salt Ra, 7. Jervis’ Konkan, 111. 
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and the sub-divisional accountant’s, sardesh hulkarni’s, allowance 
was added to the demand, and the amount taken by the state.! 

In 1744 Angria ousted the Sidi and held the whole of Hemtenr 
He enhanced many taxes and added several fresh ones,3 among others 
new cesses on grain, sugar and hemp, a house tax, and taxes 
on cow-keepers and fishers, On a petition from the people, Angria 
agreed that, in taking the government grain, the measures need not 
be heaped. ‘To make good his loss from this concession he levied a 
fresh cess and added another to make up for loss by vermin. To pay 
for his war ships, Angria required a proportion of the crop at a low 
fixed price, andite supply the ships with ropes, he levied another cess. 
Another change was that he took more of the rent in money. At the 
same time by lowering the commutation rates he considerably lessened 
the demand.* Other new taxes were : a small levy, karsai, of thatch, 
baskets, mats, sticks, timber, firewood, torches, brooms, and earthen 
pots, taken nominally to keep forts and public buildings in repair, 

ut in practice turned to his own use by every government servant 
down toa messenger. Oil-sellers were charged ten shers of oil a head 
and the village priest was forced to bring a weekly bundle of pan 
leaves. There were also Hindu feast taxes, a fowl or a goat at Dasra 
anda pot of buttermilk at Gokulashtami. Taxes were also levied on 
balldoks. on wild liquor-yielding palm trees, and on makers of catechu, 
kath, Terra japonica. Finally there was a service tax on skilled 
craftsmen, carpenters, and blacksmiths, who were bound to serve for 
one month in the year at two annas or two shers of grain a day ; on 
sailors, Kharvis and Daldis, who were bound to supply one man im 
every eight able to bear arms.to serve on board war ships for eight 
months in the year; and on low caste men inclndin g Mhars who were 


‘bound to serve in forts one month a year and were paid 2) shers of 


rice a day, One important point in most of these taxes was that the 
headmen and managers were let off in consideration of the help they 
give in collecting them. Tho result was that the exactions pressed 
with crushing force on the smaller landholders. The accounts 
became so confused that the people conld no longer follow them and 
they were left at the mercy of the village and district officers. 
From the destruction of Angria’s power by the English in 1756, 
to his own overthrow in 1818, the whole of Ratnégiri was under the 
Peshwa. A general survey of the Konkan was, about 1780, begun 





1 Jervis’ Konkan, 111. 2 Jervis’ Konkan, 112. 

* Of enhancement there wasa rise of } (? annas in the rupee) on laden bullocks, 
and a palm, and undi trees, Of fresh ceases there was a grain cess of from Ra. 4 
to Ra.3 a thandi, six anna a man on turmeric and raw sugar, and 4 annas on hemp ; 
& house tax of 2s, a house, widowers pay ing la (8 @4.), and village and district 
officers paying nothing ; a milch cattle cess from Ls, to %. (5 as..Be. } ;one goat out 
of phi soore ; cow-keepers, Gavlis and Dhangars, paid 10 to 30 shers of butter a head 

le and 10 aera more a house ; fishers, Kharvis and Daldis, 4 to one man of oil 
4 head on all males between 15 and 60, and 14 mans of oil a boat. ervis’ Konkan, 113. 

* On every tiandi or twenty mana of grain due, the share to be commuted into mon 
was chansed for rice from 3 mans at Ra, 22) a Khandi to § mans at Rs. 20; for ndglt 
Re IShe tee 20 to oo ee A for rari 3 mane at Rs, 17] to 5 mang at 

- 1395 for oilseeds 3 mans at | to 5 mona at Rs, 40: and for 3 mane at 
a rid Baas Ti Nea er so wets ae 

vervis’ Koni » Full details of the taxes named in the text are given i 
Mr. Dunlop's report (Lith August 1824), Bom, Rev, Ree, 12] of 1825, 93-110, given in 
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by Nana Padnis, but the survey never passed south of Kalyén. 
Afterwards (1788-1802) two maémlatdars, Parshardm Ramchandra 
Parinjpe and Raghunath Trimbak Barve, surveyed Suvarndurg, 
Anjanvel, Ratnagiri, and Vijaydurg. The measurements and 
classifications were on the same system as Annéji Dattu’s survey, 
and the register, pihani kharde, contained a record of the area of 
all the cultivated land held by village renters, khots, and peasant 
holders, dhdrekaris, together with the names of the holdings and 
the assessment on each. No record was kept of unoceupied waste 
land. The mghe nea was calculated in grain at fixed, 
beheda, rates for each kind of grain varying in different parts 
of the district. Gardens were (1828) assessed on the same 
principle as grain land. In palm gardens the crop of each trea was 
fixed, and the value of the nuts commuted toa certain sum. If 
apped for toddy the rates were raised. Other garden produce paid 
a dighea rate in kind or money.? The grain payments were commuted 
either wholly or in part for cash at standard, beheda, or commuta- 
tion, fasar,rates. The standard, beheda, rates were altered only at the 
time of a general survey, and the commutation, fasar, rates were, 
in each sub-division, fixed every year in accordance with the ruling 
market prices. The poorer grains, herik, udid, til, mug, and tur 
were entirely subject to money commutation. Payments for rice, 
 nagh, and vari, were taken partly in cash and partly in kind. The 
rain thus received was issued for the support of the troops stationed 
in the forts and other parts of the district. Im the south about 
half the revenue was received in cash and half in kind, and m the 
north, about one-fourth in cash and three-fourths in kind. All 
arrears were collected in cash calculated at the standard, beheda, 
which were generally higher than the commutation, tasar, ratea.* 





1 These rates were tg fit to have boon fixed at some average price of former 
years. Mr. Reid (1825), Lithog. Pa 10, 11. 

Mr. Reid, Lithog. Papers, 10, 11. At Bankot the practice (1524) was to tax palm 
murders by the highe, not by the tree. Mr. Dunlop was anxious that this plan 
should be introduced over the whole district. Rev. Rec. 121 of 1825, 59-61. 

S Part of the produce share was commuted into a money payment, some at an 
enhanced fixed conversion price, the rest at a more moderate but regulated rate. 
(Mr. Chaplin, Bom. Rev, Rec. 16 of 1821, 517). In some parts o special eystem of 
commutation sale, taser forokita, was introduced, Under this system the state officers 
received the prain, and the cultivators were, at certain fixed prices, allowed to buy it 

ok. (Jervis' Konkan, 120). Of the 1788 survey in the Kat ri sub-division, Mr. 
Dowell (1829) gives the following details: All rice land was set down as if tilled and 
charged accordingly. To fix the demand from hill lands, the area wanted for 

ang, fodder reserves, and thatch was deducted. Thon, as average pocragr iep aa 
te vo crops in twelve yeara, the twelfth part of the rest was counted as though tilled for 
two years. During the first year it was charged for the better, and during the 
second for the poorer hill-crops, Similarly, as level uplands bear thrice im eight 
years, an eighth part of their whole area was charged for three years, (Bom. Rev, 

tec, 225 of 1851, 278-279). In Savarndurg and poieere the practice was to recover 

a lump rental, dAdrdidd, from the holder's uplands indepen ent of the area under 
tillage, Originally applied to rice as well as uplands, the practice was, by the 1806 
survey, confined to uplands. Under this system each man was rated on the land he 
| ‘ned to hold at the survey time. The fields were not fixed or marked and each 
season the man who first began to till had « right to the use of the land. The rent 
was on the man rather than on the Innd. This practice waa used by tha village 
renters, khots,in a way very hurtful to yearly tenants. If o tenant eft village, 
the amount of his rent was taken from the bhot Po bgp and transferred to 
village to which the tenant had gone. Under British management this abuse was 
stopped. Bom, Rev, Rec, 211 of 1828, 190-192. 
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The collection of the revenue was chiefly managed by vege 
farmers, khots, who engaged to pay the whole grain assessment of the 
village and deliver the grain at the government granaries, dastans. 
Of these stores there were several in each sub-division at convenient 
— for distributing grain to the troopsand exporting 1t by water. 
Tn return for this the khots were allowed to make what pee 
they pleased with the peasants who tilled khofi or village waste and. 
Many of the kAots were men of capital, who spent large sums im 
bringing new land under tillage. During the latter part of the 
Peshwa’s rule, surveys, which should have been made about once 
in seven years, were never carried out. In their stead the 
maimlatdirs, as they thought the villages could bear it, put on an 
arbitrary increase, chadh. To this, as it gave them much less 
trouble and expense than the survey, the village renters and land- 
holders gladly agreed.t | 

The changes made under the Peshwa were generally for the 
worse and confirmed every injudicious practice.’ The vexatious 
labour taxes and the demands, harsai, on all aires sequiea by 

ernment officers free of payment grew much heavier and more 

polar And under the teen of court charges, darbar kharch, a 
new and very oppressive levy came into foree. Originally meant 
to repay men in office for the expense of appearing before the 
Peshwa and making him presents, this tax was used by the 
mémlatdér to recover his expenses when away from his own station, 
and by the officers under him to make good their charges. The 
whole amounted to an enormous sum. Searching and elaborate as 
these cesses were, they formed but a mall part of what was taken 
from the cultivator. The government officer, Aamavisdar, who 
superintended the collection of the revenue, was generally some 
profligate unfit person who had plausible schemes for securing or 
increasing the revenue.’ Usually holding office for four years, their 
practice was to farm and sub-let their farms, the subordinate agents, 
unless an increase was agreed to, threatening the villagers with a new 
survey. As the mimlatdirs seldom had any future mterest in the 
country, during the last years of their charge they made a point of 
extorting as much as they possibly could.’ In one important respect 
Ratnigiri was better off than the neighbouring districts. Large 
numbers of ita high class Hindns, in places of power all over t 
Mariitha dominions, sent their savings to their own villages. And in 
Suvarndurg, Anjanvel, and Ratnégiri were several families, who, risin, 
to high office at the Peshwa’s court, put together large estates, anc 


‘Mr. Reid, 6th Dec. 1825 ; Bom. Lithog. Papera, 3, 4. 


3 Jervis’ Konkan, 119, * Jervis’ Konkan, 117. 
4 Jervis’ Konkan, 119. The chief cesses that had been levied under Maritha rulo 


were, the measuring ¢ ,miprartdia and slervartdia ; the fort ceas, Wildpartdla ; 
the rat cess, undir Ehdj ; vegetable cena) org ; deficiency cess, hasarhddi > the rent 
cess, bidde; the storehouse rent cess, fotki bhdde ; the purchase cess, bharedi ; the 
hakdir’s cess, Aalddri ; the five per cent cess, pdachotra ; the salary ceas, mushdhira ; 
the stable cess, golepafti ; the assayer's cess, poddri ; the exchange cess, baifa ; the 
butter errs the straw cess, panshapet the ee ; the contingent cl : 
cess, sddiledr ; the one year coms Gi; the pet ivigion expense cess, mac 
kharch, _Mr. Reid, 1828” Lit g. Papers, 6, 7. ips 
Jervin’ Konkan, 121, =" Jervia' Konkan, 124, = * Jervis’ Konkan, 12, 
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spending money freely in improvements, had prosperous villages and 
very rich rice and garden lands.’ Still,on the whole, the effocta 
were disastrous. The khots, with larger resources, were able to 
meet the government demands, But the subordinate peasants were 
almostannihilated. Most of them were reduced to be serfs, dependent 
on some one who, by length of occupancy, had acquired a title to 
lands which had devolved on him from the necessities of their 
rightful owners.’ Collusion and the pretext of bad seasons were the 
cultivator’s only escape from over-taxation. ‘The produce of tho 
best lands was in many places reduced beyond all calculation and 
the general morals of the people suffered severely.’ 

Atthe time of the British conquest the district included nine 
sub-divisions, falukis, separated in most cases by a river or some 
other considerable natural boundary, and each including from five 
to twelve petty divisions, mahdls, fappdés, mdmlde, or tarajs.* In 
the nine sub-divisions there were about 2250 villages, none of 
them walled and few of them more than a rude cluster of thatched 
mud huts. A census, taken in the rains of 1920, showed a total 
population of 640,857 souls. This gave an average density of 
ninety-one to the square mile, an average household of 4-875 souls, 
and a proportion of twenty males to eighteen fomales.* 

During the last years of the Peshwa’s rule, the district, especially 
the Suvarndurg and Anjanvel sub-divisions, had sitters ecaaste 
from attacks of Rimoshis under the pretender Chitursing.’ For 
some years after the British conquest, bands of Deccan plunderers 
continued to cause much mischief. The wall-less vill lay open 
to Rémoshis, Maings, and other banditti, and the spiritless people, 
looking to Government for tbat beri & yielded themselves a 
passive sacrifice to any gangs that attacked them. Sure of their 

rey, and in so hard and ragged a country almost safe to escape, 
tends of Mange and Rimoshis roamed about pillaging without 
restraint. At first the state of things was ‘ almost spalaaa?. bat 
as the Deccan began to settle disorder grew less. In 1920, the 
robber gangs were already fewer and smaller.* 


See Resbis IC_Agn be mage ment of ns Let ft igi 
® Jervis’ kan, 124. Agai saya moat of the ilies of original hokders 
of emall estates were einaneenadt Constant demands and heavy sssesaments ruined 


them, and aa they ch to their estates till forced to give them up actual ruin 
they involved their fields and the government in the all calamity, oP BO. 

4 The nine sub-divisions were : Sankshi, ee Rajpuri, Riygad, Suvarndang, 
Anjanvel, Ratnagiri, Vijaydurg, and Malvan ; of the first four ceased (between 
1620 and 1830) to form part of the Eatndgin district) There is some confusion in 
the names of sub-livisions, In the list attached to Mr. ie de report (December 1520) 
there are thirteen names : Karmala, Sankshi, Underi, danda, Avchitgad, Rajpori, 
Raygad, Bankot, Suvarndurg, rps, lon Anjanvel, Vijaydurg, and Malvan ; while in 
the body of the report, Lag Bang number nine an See Government orders (1521) 
on this wt. Bom, Rev. Rec. 16 of 1871, p. 320, 401,490. Of these thirteen, four, 
Karmila, Binkot, Underi, and Revdanda, were promeny petty divisions, muldds, 

* Mr, Pelly (1820), Bam, Rev. Rec, 16 of 1821, 334. In 1824, of 2202 villages, 307 
paid less than £10, 1123 between £10 and £50, 485 between £50 and £100, and 277 
above £100. Mr. Dunlop in Bom. Rev. Reo. 121 of 1825, 41. 

* Bom. Rev. Ree. 16 of 1824, 336-338, 476. Details are given above, p. 105. There 
was no difficulty in taking the census and the limit of error was probably not more than 
five per cent. Th the fair season traders from the Deccan, Gujarit, Bombay, Malabar, 
and other places probably brought the total to 700,000 souls. Ditto, 338. | 

T Bom, Rev, Rec. 61 of 1621, 353. ® Bom. Rev. Rec. 16 of 1821, 336. 
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first revenue and other administrative details were, for two 
A Sec very hard to collect. On leaving the district the chief civil 
officers had ‘carried away almost all the public and private records, 
and what little was left was destroyed in the forts... The seco 
difficulty arose from the opposition of the men who alone were able to 
give information. Closely bound to the Peshwa’'s Government by 
caste and family ties, they looked with dislike on their conquerors, 
and almost all either directly or indirectly connected with the farming 
of village revenues, it was their interest to keep the government 
officers in the dark as to the amount of their profits and as to their 
relations with Government and with the different classes of under- 
holders.’ 


Under the Collector and Magistrate the revenue and police charge 

of each sub-division, taluka, with a yearly revenue, of from £14,000 
to £20,000 (Rs. 1,40,000 -2,00,000), was in the hands of a native 
n er, kamavisdar, on a monthly salary of from £15 to £20 
(Rs. 150-200). Receiving his orders from the Collector, the 
manager had under him a staff of writers and messengers who looked 
after the police and gathered the revenue, saw that under-servants 
did their duty, examined and audited the petty division, mahal, 
accounts, and prepared the whole for monthly transmission to head- 
quarters, huzur. There they were examined by the. Collector's 
secretary, daftarddr, and arranged for the examination of the English 
accountants by whom they were made up and sent to the Presidency. 
Taking his orders through the sub-divisional manager, kamavisdar, 
and rendering him his accounts, the officers, mahalkaris, in ces 
of petty divisions yielding a yearly revenue of from £1200 to £5000 
(Rs. 12,000 - 50,000), had a suitable staff of clerks and messengers, 
Brihmans, Parbhus, and Musalmans, for it was best to mix them, 
engaged on revenue and police work.’ 

Under the stipendiary managers was a staff of hereditary district 
revenue officers styled landlords, samindirs.* These were, over 
sub-divisions, fdlukds, the head superintendent, sar deshmukh or 
sar desdi, the head district accountant, sar deshkulbarni or sar 
deshpande, and the over-headman, sar mukddam. There was also 
a rdjdeshmukh, In the petty divisions, mahdls, pelds and tarafs, 
the officers were desis, deshkulkarnia or deshpandes, and in some 
towns and villages a mukadam anda mahijan. bs the sub-divisional 
officers,’ the duties of the head superintendent, sar deshmukh or sar 
desi, did not go beyond the signing of certain district papers. For 
many years before British rule they appear not to have been 








1 Rev. Diaries, 142 of 1819, 2568. 

3 Mr. Reid, 1625, (Rev. Rec. 21] of 1828, 179) anys the righta of the tenants must 
fall from want of support. There is no other source of information but the interested 
khota, Every hared editary district officer has from one to ten khoti villages, and there 
is not 6 man of the least consideration in the country who bas not some share or 
concern in such cm nwied 

. Mr, ely ( $2)) in Bom. Rev, Kec. 16 of 1821, 331, 932. 

: Mr. Du oR in Bom. Rev. Kec. 121 of 1825, 28, 
an Angin Ruled Vinge ore te dma en denise 

bee ae BG BaF Gear, é, They were of litt . Reid, 2 Lng 
1825 ; Rev. Rec. 211 of 1828, 217, ‘ as Se ee ee 





employed.) The head sub-divisional accountant, sar deshkulkarnt 
or sar deshpdnde, an officer peculiar to Ratnégiri, was supposed to 
overlook the sub-divisional accountant’s, deshpdnde’s, papers in 
the same way as the deshpdnde overlooked the records of the village 
accountant, The office was of little use as the sub-divisional 
accountant’s papers were short enough for all practical purposes. 

‘The petty divisional officers were the superintendent, desd or 
~ deshmukh, and the accountant, deshpande, deshkulkarnt or muyum- 

dar“ Lake the office of the ab divisional superintendent, the 
duties of the petty divisional superintendent were nominal, All he 
didwas to sign some papers. The office of petty divisional accountant, 
though essential to a connected system of records, had also fallen 
‘nto disuse, Under the village renting, khoti, system, overlookers 
of yillage accountants and keepers of district records were not 
required. ‘Their rights had been invaded and their pay attached 
under pretence of family quarrels and on other unknown grounds.’ 

The district officers were paid, some by a fixed government 
ullowance, moin, and others by contributions from the people and 
khots4 heir receipts from 24. to 16s. (Re. 1-8) a village were 
realised from the cultivators through the village officers, and their 
small money perquisites from village artisans? were generally 
recovered by their own messengers, The hereditary petty division, 
mahal, officers usually realised their dues by paying artisans 
something less than market labour rates." 

Of the four classes of villages, alienated indm, peasant-held 
kuldrgi,rented khoti, and mixed khichadi, the peasant-held and 
the aA, about equal in number, were the chief.’ Rented 
villages were commoner in the northern and central sub-divisiona ; 
in the south, or Kudal prant, all of the villages were peasant-held.* 
North of Kudal as far as the Khdrepdtan river, till the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the whole was peasant-held. About the middle 
of the eighteenth century (1740-1755), in the struggles between the 


—_—  ———— 








1 Mr. Dunlop, 15th August 1824, in Rev. Rec. 121 of 1826, 29, 

2 The family of these officers, deshiulkarnia or deshyxindes, gonerally held posts 
as village accountants, gdon kulkarnis, ‘The pay of both offices was barely enough for 
either and the shares were divided till they were extremely small. Mr. Reid, 
Rev. Ree. 211 of 1625, 199, Most hereditary district officers were also kAota, Mr. 
Dunlop, Rev. Kec, 4 of 1625, 247. 

“Mr. Dunlop, Rev. Ree. 121, 1825, 30, Except Malvan where there was no 
office, and Anjanvel where the office was under attachment, no sub-division was 
without ite accountant, deahpdnde, Ditto, 4-37. 

4 Mr. Dunlop, Rev. Reo, 12] of 1325, 23, 20. | | 

8 From the artisans their dues were, 24 pounds of oil from the oilman, jars 


from the potter, baskets and fans from the Mbdr, a pair of shoos from the leather 
dresser, nails from the blackemith, a rice pestle from the carpenter, and bangles from 
¢he Kianadir or bangle-maker. These were generally commuted for a money payment 
of lid, to 6d, (as, I - aa, 4). | 

« Lientenant Dowell, Ist November, 1829; Ker. Rec, 225 of 1851, 268, 269. 

? Mr. Chaplin (1521) says, about an o& ual sumber are bAoti and buldrgi : 
@1st November 1821; Bom. Rev. Roc. 16 of 1621, 6510. In 1822, in northern districts, 
though most were rented, Ehoti, some were peasant-held, duldrgi, and most were 
mixed, bhichadi, (Mr. Dunlop, Rev. Ree. G4 of 1823, 246). In 1824, over the whole 
district, Euldryi villages aie ir (Re. 46,330) more than dAoti, Mr. Dunlop, 15th 
August 1524 Bonn: Rev. 121 of 1825, 53. | 

# Mr. Dunlop, 3ist December 1822 ; Bom, Rev. Ree, 64 of 1823, 238, 
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Peshwa, Angria, and the Sdvants, the lands lay waste and many 
villages were deserted. In the rich coast belt fourteen villages 
continued peasant-held. Inland, where the soil was poorer and from 
time to time wanted long fallows, the people were less attached to 
their holdings, and the ers were able to take the land, and as 
time established their position, gradually put forward proprietary 
claims.’ In the south of the district, in peasant-held Hana 3 there 
were Village managers, gdonkars, village accountants, kulkarnis, 
temple ministrants, guravs and ghidis, watchmen, mhars, and some 
imperfect traces of village artisans, balutds.? . 

The village heads, gionkars,® managed the village, held the highest 
social place and overlooked the religious rites. At the same time 
they had to pay their share of the revenue like ordinary landowners 
and could enforce no fresh cess without the landholders’ consent.’ 
They claimed, apparently with right, the title of hereditary holders, 
mirasis; in some places held Government land-grants, ~indme ;* 
and enjoyed some rights to the unpaid service of cultivators. 
Their interests and mghts were often overshadowed and seemed 
likely to be swallowed by the power and influence of the renter or 
mortgagee khot.§ 

In peasant-held villa there was an accountant, kulkarni 
occasionally separate, bik pocieratts of the family of 86 divisional 
accountants, deshpandes or deshkulkarnis.® Their yearly receipts, 
from 2s. to 16s. (Re. 1-8), were generally increased at the 
introduction of a new survey. They had also the right to recover 
certain payments from the village servants, the carpenter per- 
smith, blacksmith, oilman, potter, basketmaker, and shoemaker, 
and in most villages at every wedding had a claim to a cocoanut.? 

The temple ministrants, guravs or ghadis, were not ill provided for. 
Most temples held one or more small fields whose produce was partly 
set aside for lights and festivities, and partly for the support of 





' Mr. Dunlop, 3ist December 1892; Bom. Rev. Rec. @4 of 1825, 241, 242, Hill 
land, varkas, often belonged to individnal Peasants as moch aa rice land, 

* Generally the only village servanta are the wides, quraora and ghiclie, Mr. 
Dunlop, 3lst December 1822; Bom, Rov. Rec. 64 af 1823, 252. The first officers (Mr. 
pred 1820, Bom. Rev. Ree. 16 of 1821, 318) stated that: no stich municipal 
establishments as the dira belute had ever, even by tradition, been known in 
Konkan. And this view was accepted by Government (Res. in Bom. Rev, Ree, 16 of 
ur pias be Further inquiry showed several traces of former village establish- 
menta 
7 They were aleo known as overnen, tarfals, and under them generally aa 
rey Sng styled mahdjana or chawghulds, Mr, Chaplin, Bom, Rev. Rec. 16 af 

* Mr, Dunlop, 3lat December 1822; Bom. Rev. Rec. 64 of 1823. 239, 

* Mr. Dunlop, Bom. Rev. Rec, 64 of 1823, 243. Mr. Dunlop sxe an officer 
styled adhikin, apparently a villag superintendent standing in the same relation to 
the deahmudA or deadi aa the ion kulkarni stood to the deahpdnds. They had becoma 
rus useless aa the deshmudAse Mr. Dunlop, 1824, Bom. H . Ree. 13] of 1895, 29. 
Except in the south the bhof was practically the villago headman, Pddils still 
existed, bot their power had long merged in the fhot, Except certain privileges the 
pall had little to mark him from the other Villagers. Bom. Rev. Ree. 16 of 1821, 318, 

7 ir. Reid, 26th Angast 1828 ; Bom. Rev. Heo. 211 of 1828, 199, Busax: 

aent. Dowell, lat November | So ; Bom. Rev, RE ee 
applies strictly only to the Katndgiri sub-division, om S86 of 181, 288, 260. This 
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the gurav. Besides this they on all village festivals! hada claim Chapter VIIL 
to a meal, a cocoanut, and betel leaves and nuts. Of village artisans Land 

there was no regular staff. They held no free, iném, land and Administration. 
without this help the people were too poor to support them. Except 





washermen and barbers, who in some cases received yearly grain pops | 
allowances, village artisans were paid only when they performed e “! 
certain special work? 

The village watchmen, midars, were very numerons and fairly 
well paid. In the south they called themselves hereditary holders, 


mirasts. In some places they had Government grants of lands and 
they had various privileges and perquisites. Asin peasant-held, 
kulargi, villages the holders watched their own fields, the mAdrs 
were less useful and less highly paid than in rented, KAoti, villages.? 
Except in the south of the district the whole management of the 
village centered in the renter, kiot.4 Saving some small immunities, 
as exemption from the house tax, patils had little to distinguish them 
from other cultivators. Few rented villages had an accountant. The 
whole revenue settlement, between himself and the cultivators on 
the one hand and himself and the Government on the other, was 
managed by the khot.* ; 
In the south of the district, where no actual measurements had bapsadat : 
been made, the grain was assessed according to an old (1698) survey BE. 
framed on an estimate of the seed wanted to sow the land and of } 
the probable outturn of the field.* To the original demand many 


—— 


1 Mr. Dunlop, 15th Angust 1824; Bom. Rev. Ree. 121 of 1825, 51. The ghdeis 
were children of dancing girla, Midrina, ‘Though called the servants of the i they 
her oe headman's messages and received village contributions. Bom, Ree, 

2 Lt. Dowell, Ist Nov. 1829; Bom. Rev. Rec. 225 of 1851, 269, 270. 

2 Lt. Dowell, let November 1529; Bom. Rev. Rec, 225 of 1551, 266, Their dues 
were (1829) not fixed on the yearly ape 8 but on the orginal, ain, grain revenue, 
The ordinary rate was one pdéyli the man of what was paid to the Miot, They realised 
about one-half of the claims and generally got about three Ghandis, reaped a small 
profit by acting as messengers to ie hot, and from each heredit holder, vatanddr, 
when they went to see him about the revenue, they got a meal or half a meal. Besides 
this their housea and the grain and jack trees in their gardens were held free of 
payment. Sometimes the hereditary holders, werdaneletis, of the village agreed to 
change the widrs' rates of pay. Mr. Dunlop (1824) says midrs had a night to carcasses 
and to a meal,a cocoanut and pda svpdri on all village festivals, marri anid 

lage rejoicings. Bom. Rev, Rec, 121 of 1825, 50, 51, Mr. Dowell says the midrs are 
not ill ; roraied f0K Their houses are free from the house tax. In Mhoti villages the 
Fhoé allows the mAdra a emall field in lieu of a grain payment, Bom, Rev, Heo, 225 
of 1551, 269, 270. : ES 

‘As head of the village the bho had fees varying from 2s, to 164, (Re. 1- 8). 
Like the accountant they could claim a cocoanut at cach wedding and pay the village 
craftamen lesa than the mariet La bere rate. Bom, ter. Ree, 225 of 186] z 265, 260. 

3 Mr. Chaplin, Bom. Rev. Rec, 16 of 1821, 518, 519. Poople were entirely at the 
Ehots' mercy for there were few accountants, fulkarais, to check the village papers, 
Mr. H. P. Pelly, Collector, 18th December 183); Rev. Rec, Mi of 1521, 318, 319, dv. 
So also Mr. Dowell (1829) saya: ‘When » peasant-held village becomes rented the 
accountant loses his place.’ Bom. Rev. Reo, 225 of 1551, 260. \ 

© Mr. Dunlop, 31st December 1822; Bom. Rev. Rec. 64 of 1823, 233. The old : 
settlement was made in 1695 by Ganu Ram an officer of the Vadi government. Each 
field was rated at a certain amount, tumla, of grain, Since 1698 occasional additions 
or deductions had been made, but there had been no general revision, Mr. Reid, 6th 


December 1828, Lithog. Papers, 9, 10. 
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cesses had, from time to time, been added. They were distributed — 


by the village managers on each estate in proportion to its produce 
zd to the owner's condition. The Vadi and Kolhapur poveete 
ments sometimes took the rental in kind and sometimes in mo ca 
Over the rest of the district the government demand was fixed 


according to certain acre, bighdrnt, rates supplemented by the levy 


of cesses and taxes. In theory the acre rates should have been 
revised by a survey about once in seven years.2 In practice, in 
some parts for fifteen and in other parts for fifty years, no survey 
had been made. Instead of a fresh survey the government 
officers had more or less arbitrarily increased the village rental so 
that in many places the rates were very unequal.” The supplemental 
cesses and taxes, varying in the different sub-divisions, were in 
each sub-division fairly uniform* bearing a certain fixed proy rtion, 
usually about one-half, to the original rental.’ The original rental 
was taken part in grain and part in money, The cash share waa 
ealeulated either at an eahanor 

moderate but regulated rate.’ Of the supplemental cesses and 


taxes, patfis, some were levied in money and some in gram. 


Among the grain cesses some were commuted for a money payment.’ 
The share of the rental taken in grain was received at the govern- 
ment granaries, déstins, and sold by auction. 

In peasant-held, kuldrgi, villages the records were kept by the 
accountant, kulkarni, fn the same way asin the Deccan. & & rented, 
khoti, villages the khot kept the accounts showing only the Govern- 


have levied from his tenants, he entered regularly and 


ment original demand and the cesses. This, whatevor be, might 
Hitoraly 
every year. (rovernment did not know what the tenant paid or 


whether the khok gained or lost by the farm. In mixed villages 
the peasant holders, dhirekaris, paid direct to Government, and in 
the Government accounts the rental of their lands was kept distinct 
from the rental of the khot's lands. The accountant kept a note of the 
peasant-held land and the khot kept a note of the rest At the time 
of conquest village accounts were in the greatest disorder. The 
entries, on loose slips of paper, left openings for all sorts of fraud.” 
Originally few and simple, grain commutation and fresh cesses had 





? Mr. Reid (1828), Lithog. Papers ®, 10. 
7 Mr, Sef Bom. Rev, Ree. 16 of 1821, 391, 
" Mr. Reid (1828), Lithog. Papera 3, 4, 13, 
* Mr. Chaplin (1821), Bom. Rey. Rec. 16 of 1821, 51}. 
* Mr, Reid (1823), Lithog. Papers, 6.8. . 
© Mr. Chaplin (1521), Bom. Rev, Reo, 16 of (821,517. Mr. Reid (1828) adds the 
following details : The inferior grains, Acrik, wolied, til, mig, ond fer, were subject to 
an entire money commutation, darohaat tasar, Of the better class in . 


f grains, | 
rdgli, and cari, half was commuted, } higher than the established poten Por pe jee ’ 


2 lower, and half was taken in grain, In Sdluhi, Vijaydurg, Ratnd giri, and Anjanvel 
one-half, and in Savarndurg one-quarter was Skea te mone 2 Lithop. Papers, on 
“stan ae (1828), Lithog. Papers, safer ee (1821), Bom. Rey. Rec, 16 
F182, 517.00 | air. Reid (1828), Lithoe P , 1, 13 

* Mr. Chaplin, Bom, Rev. Ree, 16 of 1821, 519. ei Mr. I abe : Bom, Ror 
ue ial ¢ of 1825, tereden, Grmer surveys the fields belonging to peaten t holders, 
7 Were en in their ow mes. Those b nging , ol were 
entered in the khot’s nama. cf ees a 7 ee 

" Mr, Dunlop, 15th August 1924 ; Bom, Rev. Ree, 121 of 1625, 54, 55, 






fixed conversion price or at a more 
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made the entries complicated beyond measure.’ The labour of 
| g the accounts of a moderately sized village was enormous. 
Tt was almost hopeless to trace thieving or fraud. Though they 
were free from fractions, so complicated were the entries that only 
practised accountants could make them out. It was hopeless for the 
peasants to try to understand them." 

_ There were four classes of landholders, grantees of estates, 
tnimdars, village renters and managers, khots, peasant holders, 
kularags and diarekaris, and tenants, ardhelis, There were many 
grantees of villages, indmdars and saranjamddrs, whose cultivators 
were either peasant holders, dharekaris, or tenanta-at-will, ardhelis. 
The grantees were continued in their former position standing in 
the same relation to the cultivators Government did in other 
villages, merely receiving what but for the spontaneous action of 
alienation Government would itself have collected. 

The village renters and managers, khots, were a special class.* Both 
directly as village managers, and through their close connection with 
the hereditary revenue officers,’ the Miots were so completely masters 
of the district records that the early British officers were baffled and 
banked in their attempts to settle their relations to Government 
and to the different classes of under-holders. Of the village farmers 
or renters,* at the beginning of British rule, some had and others 
had not title deeds, eases he original grants date from the reign 
of Yusuf Adil Shah (1489-1510) of Bijapur,’ and show that they were 
in some cases made with the object of restoring the villages to 

rosperity.? Only a small proportion of the kiots represented the 
holders of the original grants. Grantee khots were found only in the 
strip of land between tho Bankot and Khérepdétan rivers. North of 
the Bankot river no khots held grants." In the extreme south near 
Malvan there were (1818) no Ahofs.!° From Milvan north to the 
Kharer river the khots had either gained possession by mortgage 

) peasant proprietors, or they were the representatives of 











' Mr, Dunlop, 15th August 1824; Bom, Rev. Ree. 121 of 1825, 58. = * Ditto, 15. 
+ Me HP. Belly Collector to Gov. 537, 18th“ December 1520; Bom. Rev. Rec. 16 


of 1821, 312-318. | 
4 Moch of the materials Som Shia soectans of Hse Bhose Das hom taken fron Mr. E. T. 
y's lation. Bom. Gov, Sel, New Series, CX XAIYV. | 
OP ike ome ot the district were connected with the Liots, Bom. Rev. Rec. 211 
of 1828, 179. +e r 3 
© The word Lhot means farmer or renter. In one of the oldest deeds Blof and 
idirdiir, that is farmer, are used as synonymous, Mr. Dunlop (1824); Bom. Gov, Sel. 
CXXXIV. 13. Date 9 Fe : 
“? Mr, Chaplin, 2lst November 1821 ; Bom. Rev, Rec. 16 of 1821, 519, 520. Mr. Pelly 
lea eaber 1090) as it ia believed that they were introduced at the time af 
Nisam Shah. Rey. Rec. 16 of 1821, 319, Mr. Chaplin's ia the correct acoount (see 
a Dae of the grants state that the village was nearly waste and the people peti- 
tioned for a khot. Mr. Candy in Gov, Sel., New Series, CNhXXIV. 5. OXXXIV. 3) 
~* In the north Konkan, wrote Mr. Chaplin in 1820 (Bom. Gov. Sel. (SSA 7. ot 
the right of a hot to hereditary succession ther never existed or had been en nes 
disregarded. To the older inhabitants of north Konkan, wrote Mr. Polly in Ist 
Com Goy, Sel. CKXXIV. 1), the thot is purely a contractor, To them the idea of an 
hereditary contractor is ridiculous, Waa 
Mr. Hale (1813-1818), Bom, Gov, Sel. CXXXIV. 6. 
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Caer Vit. farmers to whom, about the middle of the eighteenth century, certain 


had been rented. None of them seem to have held deeds." 
Among grantee khots were many whose title was of later date 
ae tn tan of the Bia wen Ging Some held under Moghal 
11690- -1720), others ander Mardthn (1750-1818) grants, and the deeds 
of a third class by local, subha or mahal, officers were under 
the Peshwa held to give no certain 1 rights.* When the British first 
took the Konkan, it was thought oy some that certain khots, who 
held sanads or title deeds, were entitled to special hereditary nights 
and privileges not possessed by those khols who simply pen 
agreement from year to year. In practice, however, the British 
Government have never seen reason to make any distinction between 
those khots who can and those who cannot produce documents 
relating to or confirmatory of their occupation of these villages. 
Some few of these deeds are no doubt real title deeds, but many of 
them are merely decisions by the Peshwa’s and other courts on 





_ disputes between different claimants.* 


The khots had hereditary rights as village renters and managers. . 
How far they had proprietary rights was doubtful." The khot was 





1 Mr. Dunlop, Bom. Rev. Rec. 64 of 1823, 242, Of the sowshere Diets Beemer 
withthe nrngert wet Sor Aa pen ere, SPAS . Dunlop, ‘pure farmers’. 


2 In the last: of a Béjieko's government (1795-1818) the district was farmed to 


men who neither what the a a ronecesstey arses Deeds for 
the same vi pe had been paaned ty uhane car oleate, Bie Mr. Dunlop, 31st 


lst December 
1822; Bom, | oe eee ee aes sa he rding to M Jervis (Konkan, 77), 
os yey : direct succession, 


Rea te dines ther estate by nd ants 8 grantee freeged peony wee 
had uties, but of om of, It 
eee ead ahah ned caeatzth of tke whole feta a Pcs ace haldem of title 


deeda, Mr, Nairne to Government, 8th Ap 1875, 
3 Mr. A. T. Crawford, C. 8. 
4 Patanddr khots claim an hereditary and indefeasible right get under the late 
overnment freely pawned and sometimes sold their offices, Mr. Cha a 
ec. 16 of 1821, 519, It cannot be questioned that the vi ba gy ac 

Pelly, December 18, 1820 ; Bom. Rev, Rec. 16 of 1521, 921. Whatever their ig 


it has a regular esta blished and acknowledged right offarm: Mr. Cha 
Bam Gov. ey. Rev. Ree. 16 of 182), 5 ng 


or watonside, blots “ours formats ‘of Nhis’xeuk al Mua ied Mr. 
. Gov. Rev. gee bis 1821, oh Without a deed a Liat has n0 | 
‘ ' nt in 


acobdi's came eh eee . Bel. 
. ownership of the 


soil it must be held that the ownership of the — hot bay = 
Court VE 199). It may well be doubted, r. Candy (bani. 
CXXXIV. 85) whether any of the old deeds expressly g7 granted ownership in the ol 
They run something like : You are from Ss to generation rus the 
hereditary farm, bhoti vain, of the village and the honour, mdnpda, that goae with it. 
You are to spread tillage, to pay the Government revenue, and to live happily, There 
is nothing in the grants, says Sir H. B. Ellis (2nd Fobroary 1874), that gives the 
slightest colour to og fn pretension to Histor rights in the land. The only dood 
quoted by Rao Saheb Mandlik (Brief of ‘atandar Khota, 6) that seema to grant 
ownership in the land is dated 1833. So again, the Lot's claim of a sort of h tary 
right in everything in the village has always heen disallowed by the manager of the 
district. (Bom. Gov. to Directors, ird May 1526; Rev, Letters to Directors, Vol 15, 
sot). Captain Wingate be (2051) sta nea that at first the British ones er ee 
be pereeeee ot eir villages (Bom, Gov, Sel, I. 15), and Mr. y says (Bom. 
an CAXXIV. 85) innumerable extracts from old records might be made to show 
that the EAot had some proprietary right. As far as has been traced Governmen 


t, an 
in the quoted cots f 
sider the Bhat phe was, from the first, careful neither to style nor to 
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not only the farmer of the revenue, he was also a Government officer 
bound to perform certain duties, to conciliate and superintend the 
cultivators, and to help the Government in collecting the revenue 
and distributing the Government demand. The great power which 
the khot’s position, as renter and manager of the village, gave hinr 
was limited on the one hand by the right of Government to increase 
the village rental and oust the khot if he refused to pay,? and on the 
other hand by the custom of the country which prevented the kihot 
from recovering from the bulk of the villagers more than a certain 
share of the produce.* « 


Khots were of all castes, but chiefly Musalméns, Mardéthas, Parbhus, 
and Brahmans. The original khots were in most cases Marathas or 
Musalméns. The Brahmans were chiefly new men who had come to 
the front in the ener Pe of the eighteenth century in the years 
of Bréhman power and Brahman misrule.* Of all conditions, Iehots 
as a class were rich, and from their connection with the native 
district officers very powerful.” 


‘The early British officers divided the under-holders mto two 
main classes, peasant holders, kularags or dharekaris, and tenants, 
ardhelis. The lands of peasant holders were entered in their own 
names, those of tenants In the khof’s name. Peasant holders kept 
their land on almost the same terms a8 the Deccan mirdsdirs® 
The right of the peasant holders to their land was admitted. 
Except at a new survey their rent was not liable to be raised.” 
Those in the south of the district, where the khots had little power, 


1 Jervis’ Konkan, 74-79. When a biof died without heirs Government handed 
over his office to a new family ct urging the new bhot a fine or succession fee, Lieut. 
Dowell, lst November 1829; Bom. Kev. Rec. 225 of 1851, 266. 

1 In the oldest (1595) collection of Lhoti papers a case is cited in which: a village 
waa taken froma EAof and given to another on his agreeing to pay & larger sum. 
(Bom, Gov, Sel. CAXXTV. 13). Mr, Turquand (1857) (ditto 4) states that the Peshwa 
transferred EAoti villages without the khots’ consent. Bot on ing to pay the 
enhanced rental the would seem to have always been owed to resume his 
management (see Bom, Gov. Sel. CRAXXIV. 4, 13, 33). He was mot ebrippee of his 
Ehaotahap unless he passed a formal deed, Mddea palra. Government had the power 
to enhance ita demand on the introduction of & fresh survey. ‘Fresh surveys were 
st de onee in six on sigat years. (Mr, Chaplin, 1520, in Bom. Gov. Sel. 
CAXAXIV. 34). But as described above, under the Peahwa it was usual to enhanee 
the demand by agreement and without amy survey. (See above, p. 215). 

? Mr, Pelly (1619) says the lower class of tenants generally pay one-half of the 
teres ‘To oust a regularly paying tenant would be thought a nip. (Bom. Gov. 

,CXXXIV, 1). Mr. Chaplin a0 a8! one-half ogy, ge a limit. (Ditto 12). 

4 Mr. Chaplin (1821) and Mr. Dowell (1829) in Bom. tov. Sel. CRXXIV ; see also 
Bom. Rov. Rec. 16 of 1821, 519. Mary Heres Maratha bf ‘did not flourish. 
Dowell (1829) cites the case of a chief Lhot of the pinoy tocar _—_ ng some years 
im Adtira on 4a, (Ra, 2) a month taking care of a Brihme 5 turban and shoes, The 
family was 50 that they could not raise 30s, (Ra. 15) to rebuild their house. Ist 
November 120 Hey. Rec, 225 of 1551, 256. A 

’ The khots are of almost every caste condition 

© Lieut. Dowell (1829), Bom. Rev. Rec. £0 One point of difference 
eeama to have been that it was doubtfal whether the Rainiee peasant holders had 
the right to sell their land. ris : Mr. uty On snid it was 
prin elieved he could dispot of his operty. Rom, Rev. Rec, 16 of 1621, 314. 

7 Mr, Chaplin, 162), Bom. Her, Rec, 16 of 1621], 515, 
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were (1822) consulted by their village managers before any new 
cess was levied. Each, with a voice in the village management, had 
a sense of his own consequence and felt himself of importance and 
respected. They were the best class in the country.! Besides the 
peasant holders from whom the Government assesament only was 
recovered there were some bodies of reduced peasant holders who 
had agreed to pay the khot something more than the Government 
demand. These holders, from paying this additional demand, were 
known as daspatkaris, who on every khendi paid an extra Rs. 10, 
Widpatkaris who paid one and a half instead of one man, and 
dupatkaris who paid two instead of one man? From men of 
this class the khot could not exact the eighth day labour tax, 
ath veth The rest of the cultivators were eronak by the first 
British officers under the gears head of half-crop payers, ardhelis, 
Among these they believed there were some from a the khot 
could not take more than a fixed amount and whom to oust would 
be held a hardship,‘ and others whose only safeguard was the fear of 
the khot that if he extorted too much the land would be thrown up.’ 
The early officers admitted that the khots had baffled their attempts 
to find out the true position of their tenants. They were strongly 
impressed with the need of a survey." Unless a register was kept 
the rights of the tenant must fall from want of support.” | 
In two respects the system in force at the beginn g of British rule 
was a success. Under it all the arable land of the district had been 
brought under tillage," and the revenue was realised with ease and 





1 Mr, Dunlop, 3lst Dec, 1822; Bom. Rev, Rec, 64 of 189%, 229. If a peas 
left the vi » hia land lapsed to the kAot. But if the holler within} certaia went 
time and under certain vague conditions came back and claimed the land, the Fhot 
had to restore it. Mr. Reid, 26th April (1828); Bom. Rev. Ree. 211 of 1828, 183. 

*Mr. E. T. Candy; Bom. Rev. Comp. 107) of 1876. Inthe south was (1822) » 
class who had fallen lower than this. By had pawneid their rights as holders and 

reed ee Ba mortgagee half their grain produce, Mr. Dunlop, Bom, Rev, Ree, 

; (Hl ap . 

'Mr. Pelly (1520), Bom. Rey. Rec. 16 of 1821, 314. Under the British the Bhwstri 
to enforce this cess from the peasant holders, but Mr. Yr ally ioe ieee i aioe 
Pe caal Rhy Mele Eogeer ¥: erirele BB ort 315, a0 also Nie. Chaplin (1821) 

nal. | Py ijitcom ty ss ees 5G JRET ee 
Bom, Rev. Ree. 16 of iseh B14. e rent, Local usage rules the rate, 

* Mr, Chaplin, Kev. Rec. 16 of 182], 512-614. The Bho ” ’ 
and the peasant had no right to land except on such terms on he’ pond scttie oie 
the Biot, They were bound only by the ties of mutual interest, Mr. Chanlin. 
to be the utmost limit of asgesament from tenanta, They often got better terms sie 
were then called Mandkaris or makteddrs, In both cases, unless otherwi ed 
for, they had to perform one day's service in cight, dthreh for the Ehot — 
Government a house and miscellaneous, kdrsai, cess, Bom. Rev, Rec. 64 of 1 
248, 249, Some of the half-crop tenants, ardAcliv, held on endie: ultha Hetbai 
awl, others on a mere verbal agreement, whi, Jervis’ Konkan, AG, eit | = 

*In ee we petioy urged ner and in 1823 Government agreed that a 
survey was the only means to guard wnder-| | ee 
(1826-1820) waa to show a la roportion of customary te: mer aregr opel irs a! 
could not be called on reais mor ean a peprhismety tenants, that is tenanta who 

There waa no whale | availab) aint « 5 he : 
Mr. Dunlop, Bom, Rev, Ree, 121 of 1825, 40, vhs * Ppa pen ase ohes to peditile, 
country it was surprising how large a harvest it ielded. OF i. msc rece 
least four-fifths was rice, and besides nedyli and Gath thete ene pean ah nice . 
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without remissions.' Asa classthe khots were well off. The more 


LJ 
eee 


respectable were men of capital who laid out money in bringing 
new land under tillage? The best lands in central Ratukeint bad 
been recovered by extensive embankments from the sea.* Of the 
ep holders some were in distress, others were substantial 
farmers.’ The half-crop tenants had two safeguards inst the 
khot’s oppression: the fear that if too much was asked the land 
would lie waste, and the right of appeal to Government against over- 
exaction. The scarcity of waste land and the power of the khot 
to seize the house and goods of any tenant who left his village,’ 
and to transfer to the village he went to the share of the 
Government demand the tenant had formerly paid, made the first 
safeguard of little use.* With the hep of the custom that the khot's 
demand was not to go beyond one-half of the crop, the appeal to 
the Government was of some practical value.’ Sill it was very 
hard for his tenants to combine against a khot and they were (1819) 
generally deep in his debt and wholly at his mercy.’ 

In every respect, in spirit, intelligence, and comfort, the half-crop 
tenants were far below the people of Gujardt and the Deccan.” Among 
them a man wearing a decent turban or ever so coarse a dress 
attracted attention as being above the lower orders." No money 
ae (1821) among them. The khot advanced grain for seed and 

od and in return took their crops. In a khot’s village it was rare 
to see a rupee ina tenant’s hand. In the deepest poverty, almost 
in villanage, they looked to the khot as their sole master and 





make oil and feed cattle, Little gram and not much wheat was planted. The whole 
of the rice lands were flooded in the rains. Asin Bombay the rice was sometimes 
sown broadcast, but generally im beds and et out. Eice lunds 
wore, aceording to q' ity, ameased at different rates. a oe ee 
turmeric, and ginger. Some small watered tracts yielded double crops. Mr, Pelly 
(1820), Bom. ov Kec. 16 of 1821, $28, 329. | 

\ Mr, Pelly (1819), Bom. Gov, Bel, CXMXIV. & Except in cases of oxtreme 
distress, neither in rented nor in peasant-held villages were remissions allowed. Mr, 

:plin (1821), Bom. Rev. Ree. 16of 1821, 513. 
* Mr, Pelly (1820), Bom. Rev. Rec, 16 of 1521, 319, 320. 


khota (1828) claimed the houses, and in some cases oven the eattle and 
s, who, having settled in their village, might retire to another. 

. Reid, Bom. Rev. Rec. 211 of 1825, 182. % 

‘This practice was known as dhdrdidd. The effect, says Mr. Reid (1828), was 
that the hot felt no interest in concilisting his tenants er in making them easy and 
contented. Bom. Rev. Rec: 211 of ee ipl ae anal beg 

Mr. Danlop (1822) says the practice o former governments authorizes ours im 
establishing totes to restrain the exactions of hots, Bom, Rev. Rec. 64 of 1823, 247. 
So Mr. vuand (1857) says the Peshwa oocasionally interfered (Hom, Gov. Sel. 
CXXXIV. 4); and the Joint iy ie Tazubai's case (1866) speaks of the Peshwa 
removing » thot for oppressing the cultivators. | 

* Mr, Pelly, Bom. (Gov- Pele UXXXIV. 10, Undisputed rights were (1619) fraudu- 
lently withheld by the tote. One great cause ef the success of the bhots’ encroach. 
ments was the trifling amount each individual was called on to pry: It bore no 

: ion to the expense and trouble of making « complaint, (Mr, Dunlop, Sist 

ber 1822, Bom, Rev. Reo. 64 of 1522, 247). At the time of the conquest, writes 
Mr, Crawford (28th Decern ber 1873), population had increased and all the arable mre ie 
was tilled. The bhot could get what terms he pleased. He no longer hesitated to 
rackrent, and was sometimes ablo even to oust his tenants, 

* Mr. Chaplin (1821), Bom. Rev, Rec. 16 of 1821, 522. 

Mz. Pelly (1820), Bom, Rev. Rec, 16 of 1821, 343. 
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230 DISTRICTS. 
Chapter VIII. Jandlord.' A great number could not afford themselves or their 
Land families the luxury of a full meal of any sort of grain even once a 
Administration. day.’ ‘T'oo listless to grow vegetables, they preferred trusting to 


History. forest produce, gathering firewood, gallnuts Airdds, and red flowers 
dhayti, From these and occasional labour hire, they bought their 
blankets and other scanty clothing.® ; 


British Changes, The early British officers made no change in the system of fixing 
ie ia Setlerina the revenue. At first (25th August 1818) the 
Collector, Mr. Pelly, suggested that the district should as soon as 

ssible be surveyed.* Afterwards a fuller knowledge of the 

istressed state of the country led him to advise delay. The revenue 

of the year (1819-20) showed an increase of £33,201 (Rs. 3,352,010) on 

the amount realised in the year before. This was due to no rise in 

the rate of rents. Grain was dear and the prices fetched at the 

vernment auction sales were much higher than was expected. 

he mode of collecting the land revenue was in no way changed. 

It was taken in kind according to the ancient custom of the Konkan.* 

Next year (1820) Mr. Pelly recommended that native surveyors 

should be brought from the Habsaén, and under the Collector’s 
superintendence, one or two sub-divisions should be surveyed and . 

settled for five years. Mr, Pelly was strongly of opinion that 

except In removing oppressive and improper imposts an correcting 





abuses, for a few years in revenue matters local customs, shirastas, 
should be closely followed. The land could be measured, classed, 
and assessed accordingto usage. The landholders would gain because 
the Government demand from each would become clearly known 
and easily found out, and the appointment of village accountants 
would gradually give a knowledge of the true position of the khofs 
and help Government to recover rights then fraudulently withheld.® 
Government agreed with Mr. Pelly that there could be no doubt of 
the objectionable tendency of the khoti system and of the need of 
curtailing the khot’s authority and subjecting him to control.? Before 





"Mr. Chaplin (1921), Bom. Rev, Ree. 16 of 1821, 507-526. The khot made the 
greatest possible profit by leaving the hnsbandman the oe es share. Th 
only mit was the absolute necessities of mature, He allowed th pessant no more 
pear ok his existence io egg ~ they were said to treat them with kindness and 
to be generally popular, eir Villages were quite ss good as peasant-held villages, 
(Bom. Rev, fee, 16 of 1821, 521-523), Mr. Dunlop (1822) epenks of an oppressive 
taxation and an 5 jee banat dispirited, and degraded people, (Bom, Rev, Rec, 
G4 of 1823, 276). The villagers are (1820) much in debt tothe Bhot and wholly at 
his mercy. (Bom. Rev, Reo. 16 of 1821, 326, $27). Deeply indebted to their Ehots, 
many are little better than abject slaves. In some degree time has reconciled them 
and where this may not be the case the hahit af ve nience has deprived them of the 
spirit and confidence as well as the means of providing for themselves, (Mr, Dun: 
1822, Rev, Rec. 64 of 1823, 250), In 1824, Mr, Dunlop wrote, ‘though, since | 
transfer of the district, the position of the cultivatore haa cortainly improved, their 
circumstances are still bad h. The most carefully prepared statementa I can 
frame have left rapier at aa without the — of subsistence. No doubt I have 
been imposed on. But I am satisfied that they live on incredibly little,’ (Bom, 
Rev, Rec, 121 of 1825, 79, 80), f . 

*Mr, Dunlop, Bom. Rev. Rec. 12] of 1825, 80, 8), 

* Mr. Dunlop, Bom. Rev. Reo, 121 of 1525, 81. * Bom, Rev. Rec, 16 of 1821, 323. 

, Mr. Polly, 18th December 1820; Bom, Rev, Reo. 16 of 1821, 810. 

Bom, Rev, Rec, 16 of 1821, 326, * Bom. Rev, Rec, 16 of 1821, 485, 
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other changes were made the number of rented, khoti, and peasant- 
held, kuldrgi, villages should be recorded and an inquiry made into 
the rights of the different classes of landholders." As re 

a village staff, Government were of opinion ‘that while the khot 
was the fittest agent for police and revenue duties, it was of great 
importance to introduce the office of village accountant.? To 
improve the village watch it was proposed that bands of Ramoshis 
should be entertained. Mr. Pelly’s (16th December 1820) proposed 
commutation scale for the grain rental was also sanctioned. 

Juring this year (1820) Ratnégiri was visited by a destractive 
attack of cholera that from one end of the district to the other 
daily carried off numbers. Besides from this epidemic the district 
suffered severely. In May a storm of wind and rain caused great 

e by land and sea, Between Anjanvel and Goa about 
forty coasting vessels were totally wrecked, and at Rajapur, about 
£10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000) of property, including much Government 
prain, was washed away by the rise of the river. In the sonth the 
dams of two large ponds, Kumbharmat and Dhimapur near Mélvan, 
burst, and at the salt works much damage was done. Remissions 
to the amount of £319 (Rs. 3190) were granted. In1821, 
though the Rémoshis and Mangs were less troublesome than some 
— before, gang robberies, believed to be the work of discharged 








ort garrisons, Were very distressing.* Mr. Elphinstone, when on tour 
in Ratnégiri in 1823, was impressed with the lond complaints against 
the English Government. The bad feeling was, he t yught, due to 
the Brahmans who had supplied Almost all of the Peshwa’s civil and 
many of his military officers, and whose priests gr tly missed Bayi 
Réo’s lavish bounty.’ As khots the Bethesans iE had almost unlimited 
‘ower and their habits of business and intrigue gave them such an 
infinence that they made the common people adopt views most 
opposed to their real interests." Mr. Elphinstone strongly advocated 
the establishment of village accountants, and the conversion of 
rented, khoti, into peasant-held, lewldrgi, villages. Though so old 
an institution the khots caused the bitterest discontent. Their 
arbitrary exactions and their demand of one day’s work in eight 
were the subject of common complaint. Consistent with the khots’ 
rights every measure should be taken to raise the mages out of 
their thraldom. A survey would be very difficult. — he khots 








\ Bom. Gov. Letter, 23th June 1921; Bom. Rev. Rec. 16 of 1821, 493,400, 

2 Bom. Rev. Rec. 16 of 1821, 485, 486,480. Their wish that a staif of village 
accountants should be appointed had alread been brought to the notice of the district 
officers. Ror. Rea. isth November 1820; Ditto, 456, 

Bom, Rev. Rec. 16 of 1521, 4 

The rates wore for the khandi of sweet rice £2 2s. to #2 8s, (Rs, 21-Rs. 24), for 
ndgli £2 de, 3d. to £2 4s, (Re. 22 ae. @. Rs. 27), and for vari £1 14a, 3d. to £2 
(Ra. 17 as, 2-Ra. 20). These r Lew at first fixed for the south were afterwards extended 
to the whole district, Bom. Rev. Reo, 16 of 1521, 585, 54. Aeconting te Gibson 
these rates were in some sub-divisions fifty per cent higher than the old rates. 

* Mr. Pelly (1520), Bom. Rev, Res. 16 of 1821, 687, 655, 607. 

& Bom. Gov. Letter, 23th June ea F ree See 16 of 1821, Deity iat eee 

? Baji need to send £50,000 (He, 5,08),tAn)) & ear in char m ‘ 

cake, Gor : “a SO rectors, B&D Tovembor 1823; Bom. Rev, Ree. 17 of 


gards Administration. 


ae 
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Chapter VIII, would thwart and corrupt it. Still Mr. Dunlop should make a 
Land beginning. He should find whether tenants, ardielis, had any 
Administration. rights in which Government could protect them, and whether there 
History. was any limit beyond which the ‘hots’ demands should not be 
seer, allowed to go,' 
British Changes, iqual rates and good village servants were, in Mr. Dunlop's 
1820-1824. | ee the only kal aga the mass of the people? 
ithout a survey, equality of rates could not be ensured. 
Measurements were accordingly pressed on in different parts of 
the district. But as the staff was untrained and wanted , 
supervision, the results were not trustworthy, Still they brought 
to hght the great roughness and unevenness of former surveys, 
poms that the tillage area was double and in places treble what had 
ormerly been returned.* As regards tenures, inquiries showed that 
over the whole district the revenue paid under the peasant, kuldrgi, 
system was £4633 (Rs. 46,530) more than the revenue paid be 
farmers, ‘hots. Mr. Dunlop proposed some changes in village 
management which, he thought, would greatly increase the amount 
of peasant-paid revenue and give so great a hla air to the 
more favourable tenure, that the khots would be kept back from 
oppressive acts by the fear of their people moving into peasant-held 
villages.‘ The chief changes were that the khots should be kept 
on as headmen, and their pay be made to depend on the prosperity 
of their villages by os them a small quantity of grain from 
each rent-paying field. At the same time a staff of village 
accountants should be introdifed, so that the managers, 
kamavisdars, might find out the truth of all claims to abatement o 
revenue.” In parts of Malvan Mr. Dunlop proposed reductions in the 
assessment rates. ‘Those were, he thought, the only over-assessed 
parts of the district. Besides this lowering of rates, Mr. Dunlop _ 
thought (1824) that the farms of certain forest produce and evar 
miscellaneous cesses should be abolished.? 

Changes in the village staff were also pressed on, Khoti 
villages were being surrendered and arrangements were made to 
choose one of the Fhots as the head or manager. In the south, the 
headmen’s payment had some years before (1818-1820) been fixed, 
by an assignment of five or three per cent of the village rental, This 
system, with some change of rates, Mr. Dunlop thought should be 

introduced over the whole district. The inquiry into the system 











' Government to the Directors, Bom, Rev. Reo. 17 of 1823, 93. 
. 7 Bom, Rev. Reo. 121 of 1825, 79, 
? Mr. Dunlop, Bom. Rev. Rec, 191 of 1825, 65-68, . 
*Mr. Dunlop, Bom. Rev. Ree. 121 of 1925, 63, 54. 
* Mr. Dunlop (21st December 1822), Bom. Rev. Rec, 64 of 1823, 252. 
* The reason for lowering the rates was the fall in the price of rice from £1 4s, to £1 
(Ra. 12-Ra. 10) thara. Bom. Rev. Reo, 64 of 1823, 269. 
*? Bom. Rev. Reo, 121 of 1825, 81-85. The farms of firewood, gallnut, anda red 
flower used as a dye, of selling coooannta in the parte of the district where they 
did not grow, the sale of betel leaves, and the sale of cattle, 

7 ui8 proposals were, villages yielding less than £50 (Ra. 500) at six per cent; 
as rr de | from £50 to £100 (Rs. 500-1000) four per cent; from £100 to £900 
poor Pa Sar eat page cating DEA cane ei (Rts. 2000. 3000) two per cent; 

ne cent on all above £300 000), Mr. Dunk L AM Onn. 
Rey, Rec, 121 of 1825, 35 . 47, f ) Mr. Dunlop, 15th August 1824; Bom. 
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of keeping village accounts had shown that though most villages 
in the district had nominally an accountant, the duties were 
very carelessly done, The members of the accountants’ families 
ieee | arranged among themselves to hold the office in turn. 

dso it happened that the village accountant was often a man 
from Sindia’s or Holkar’s court utterly ignorant of the village, 
never visiting it except when, perhaps once in fifteen years, his turn 
eame, Nor was their work supervised, for the office of divisional 
accountant, deshpdnde, was, as a rule, in the hands of the village 
accountant’s family." Each family should, said Mr. Dunlop, be 
‘called on to choose one of their number for the constant exercise of 
the daty,? and instead of on loose leaves the accounts ehould be kept 
m régular books. Accountants were greatly needed as a check on 
the khots. One great source of khot exactions was the mixing of 
public and private claims. If a cultivator showed that he had been 
called on to pay more than he ought, the A/ot was never at a loss. 
The excess was said to bave been taken on account of some old debt 
or other private transaction. The khots would oppose the change; 
but this could not be helped. Without village accountants 
remissions were uselesa. Attempts to better the state of the people 
only went to enrich the khots. 


Tn some ways the change of Government pressed heavily on the 
district. The large amount of savings and pensions that used to 
flow into it from officers in the Peshwa’s service ceased, and instead 
of consignments of treasure fro Poona for the support of the 
garrisons much of the revenue was sent to Bombay.’ At first 
neither the revenue nor the judicial courts worked well. In the 
revenue courts there were no records from which the people’s claims 
could be tested. They made frequent complaints, but they did not 

mote their interests by complaining. It was generally better 
for them to submit to imposition.* To get to the eee court, 
adalat, was, from many parts of the district, a long journey. 
Without a small stock of ready money the journey could not be 
made, and as many of the people had no cash and no means of raising 
cash, the new system opened a way for fraud and oppression and 
| ase sed hardly on the poor.’ On the other hand the demand 

* for unpaid labour was atopped, grievances were redressed, and 
several of the most oppressive and unpopular cesses remitted. 
Thongh unquestionably improved the people were still very badly 
off, many of them eking out a living by gathering forest produce. 








Without proper village establishments an equal assessmenta there 
was little hope of lasting improvement.” 

On this report of Mr. Dunlop’s, Government (10th January 1825) 
decided, that though the khot’s claim to an hereditary — m every 
thing in the village had always been disallowed, | 


ey had an 





1 Mr. | 18th A : 1894; Bom. Rev. Rec, 121 of 1855, 47, 48. 
aT te time a ase 
4 Mr. Dunlop, Bom. Rev. Ree. 121 of 1825, 73. Thtte, 32. ho, Bo-S 
7 Thitto, 79-81. * Ditto, 79. 
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Chapter VIII. hereditary claim to their farms with which it was neither just nor 
— politic to interfere. It was not the wish of Government to make the 
Adm Roce -oe hots give up their position and office. Improvements should be 
Ties confined to ascertaining and securing the rights of other classes with- 
ies out setting aside the k/ots’ established claims. Of the hnsbandmen, 
British Changes, the peasant-holders, dhdrekaris, were the only class who had rights 
mig limiting the power of the khots. To find out the rights of the 
nt holders some period of good Marétha government should 
3 chosen and from the records of that time it should be discovered 
whether the rent due by the peasant holder, dharekari, to the : 

village farmer was fixed. If the farmer made any further claim he 
would have to prove it. If the peasant holder, dharekari, could not 
establish a limit to the farmer's claim of rent, the average payment 
in past years was to be fixed as the future rent, the peasant holder, if 
he saath proving any exemption. Peasant holders, dharekaris, such 
as those in Suvarndurg, who had made over some of their original 
rights to the village farmer, could not, unless fraud was proved, 
claim to be restored to their former position. In their case, as in 
the case of the full peasant holders, any limit of the farmer's demand 
should be cereal nameeet Yearly tenants, ardhelis or upris, 
who moved from place to place as they were tempted by favourable 
terms, and who had not even a usufructuary right to the soil, had no 
need of Government interference, Competition among the khols 
would secure them proper pay. If the Ahkots combined against 
them the yearly tenants could be tempted to t-held, kulargi, 
villages. Perfect freedom to move was all that men of this class 
wanted and this they seemed to have. The introduction of a survey 
was approved. A beginning should be made in some place under 

the Collector's eye, an peceseee should be very gradual. Village | 

accountants should also appointed, and arrangements made to ~ 
ensure peasant holders against exactions. But care should be taken 
that the accountant did not meddle with the farmer's rights To 
appoint headmen, patils, to rented, khoti, villages would only lead to 
the clashing of authority. The better plan would be to make the 

khots responsible for the village police.* 

In the want of information as to who were peasant holders with 
a claim to limit the khof’s demand, and who were shifting labourers 
with no mghts which Government could protect, these instructions 
would seem to have added considerably to the khot’s power. Within 
three years (1828), in the country sonth of the Bankot river, the khoti 
system was complete. Most villages were purely khoti without a 
single peasant holder, the rest were mixed and nt-held. In 
mixed villages the khot’s power was gradually spreading as he claimed 
the land and was held answerable for the revenue of absent peasant 








1 Under these orders no more accountants wer t to bhoti villages, | peasan 
held villages the accountants worked well, With ended! spelen and be, ta aa 
eg ah cv from the oppression of the headmen. Mr, Reid, Bom, Rev, tee. 211 
of 18 , 194. | as 

* Bom. Rev. Rec. 121 of 1825,931. Thesw ir 


> mer . instructions, in due course (Despatch 
Pee Cont ce aust 1828 ; Bom, Rey, Rec, 6, 1828-1831, 17) met with the approval of 


« &7 ott a an _* 
Konkan.] 
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holders. Tnstead of occasionally hinting at o clainr to land not in the 


handsof peasant holders, the hots now openly avowed and maintained 
their claim to keane | rights.! Meanwhile two despatches (4th 
May 1825, 23rd May 18 | | 

dwelling strongly on the degraded state of the people and om the 
right and duty of Government to protect them from the khot's 
exactions The result of this strong expression of the views of the 
Home Government was twofold. An attempt was made to change 
rented into peasant-held villages, and a survey of the Ratnagiri 
sub-division was begun. The introduction into khoti villages of w 
peasant-holding, mirdsi, system recommended by Government was 
not found practicable. At the same time, many villages in the 
northern sub-divisions, formerly rented, were resumed and managed 
by Government through the agency of village accountants. In these 
villages the cigs GS made to raise the tenants to the level of 
peasant holders, Dut they were so poor that they preferred having 
a man of capital between them and Government, who would advance 
them the petty sums they wanted and help them in their tillage.* 
Still the inquiries then made brought to light the important fact 





meetin ees 






¥ Mr. Reid, 26 as 1828 : Bom. Rev. Rec. 211 of 1825,.174,.175, and 176-179. 

2 In reply to the early accounts (23rd February and 27th November 1822) of the: 
state of Hai iri the art of Directors wrote (4th May 1825): We can by no means 
tisfied that the interests. of the villagers or of any portion of them should remain 
without protection against the exactions of such a class of men as the Lhots, We 
recommend it to you in a moat pa icular Manner not only to ascertain and protect the 
oe rights of the peasants, © tto ameliorate their situation, and relieve them from. 

whol upon them severely or oppressively’, Ifany privileges of the 
6 inconsistent with required arrangements, it may be equ | to allow. 
aati we, the right to which is well 


the loss of even a hortful privilege, 
long standing. But in all cases it is necessa to put an end to the 


Letters (Bom. Kev. Hee. 1825-1827), 5, 7). gain in reply te 


ee oe nd evil in the south Konkan 1s the undue power of those headmen ol 
ak erg By their exactions in the way both of money and labour, and vabably 
alao by other methods of oppreasion, the cultivators are reduced to a state little botter 
than slavery. It is the natural consequence of thia oppression that the people's 
tor in aslo a that they should be addicted to drunkenness, idleness and 
| The firat step to im rovernant is to protect the cultivators. The on 
the cultivators should be ed and this : 

‘the exact definition of the demand. (Court's Letters, Bom. Rev. Ree. 5 (1825-1827); 
107.110). Again (14th November 1827) thay sae : The exposure of the cultivators to 
constant pillage is ruining the coma The ce of the people as established by 
their own customs should be ascertainee and they should be rotected in their exercise. 
(Co art's Letters (Bom. Rev. Rec. 1825-1827), 5, on8-260). These and the letter of 6th 
August ithe Bombay Records, But other mona octaves orders would seam to Dave 
Poet ogived to reinstate the reduced peasant holders of Suvarndurg in their on 
Secor eg Gea Bom, Gov. Letter 1907 of 1828, 12, in Bom. Gov. Sel. CRXXIV, 17. 
OD Mr Reid, 26th August 1828 ; Bom. Rev. Kec. 211 of 1628, 176. At the same 
eine the people of the peasant-held villages near the coast were #0 much better off 
y thoes of villages, that Mr, Rei eee that the peasant tenure was 


than those of ren ao"! 5 
not prevalent throughout the country. Ditto, 17 a2 19 ville 
ot provalen' t : Rev. Keo, 211 of 1828, 183, 184. These villages 
4 Mr, Reid, 26th Augus meat at the Binkot creck. she Fhes shntbigee Mar 
cae aT Je to the direct system waa not the type of Ehot who ¢ immed 
‘skate fe re nat hoy were farmers to whom the villages were rented annually or 


for a term of years. 





27) came from the Court of Directors | 


British Changes, 
1825. 


Survey, 
1827 - 1670. 
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that the khot’s tenants were not all yearly tenants or shifting 
labourers, that there was a class of peasant holders reduced by the 
encroachments of khots, who had for years tilled their fields on paring 
the khot a fixed part of the produce, Withan hereditary right to ther 

fields these tenants were not liable to be ousted so long as they paid 
their share of the produce. It was this class of men whose nghts 
had from the first been so carefully concealed. by the khots and 
khot-connected district officers, and who, since the Government 
resolution of 1825, had euffered still more by the rongh classification 
of all half-crop payers, ardhelis, as shifting labourers without 
occupancy rights. To define and secure the rights of these occupancy 
holders Mr. Reid strongly advised a fresh survey, 


In 1827 Lieut. Dowell, with a few native surveyors, was appointed 
.to survey the Ratnégiri sub-division. In this survey the acre, equal 
to one and a quarter bighds, was made the unit of measurement, In 
other respects the Peshwa’s system of measuring and classifymg was 
not changed. In the places first surveyed the chain and cross staff 
were tried. But asthe ground was waving and the fields were small, 
the old plan of measuring lengths and breadths by rods, kdthia,* 
was afterwards adopted, with this difference, that instead of being 
thrown over the arm, the rod was laid flat on the ground. The 
former classification of soils was well suited to the country, and was 
continued unchanged. The rice land was divided into twenty-two 
sorts each with a distinct name and paying aspecial grain assess- 
ment. The uplands, varkas, were either hill or bevels The hill 
uplunds were lightly assessed, each of the fourteen hill grains 
paying a different rate. Under the name of customary discount, 
vaja shirastdébad, deductions from the actual area of rice and uplands 
were made on the same scale as in Anndji Dattu’s survey. Al 
the measurements were recorded and the areas of the fields and 
their boundaries entered in a village ledger, khativni. Maps were 
prepared showing the relative position of the fields and villages on the 
scale of 200 feet to aninch and of fiveinches toa mile, Thesurvey 
extended to all the villages now in the Ratndgiri and Sangameshvar 
sub-divisions and the petty divisions of Saitayda and Lanja. The 
records of the new assessment of several villages were ready by the 
end of 1829, but owing to the difficulty of fixing the khot’s rights, 
the settlement was not carried out, and in 1830, survey operations 
were stopped." Like Mr. Reid’s inquiries, Mr. Dowell’s researches 
into the details of the actual tenure of land* served to show how 
a pe a class of villagers held a position between peasant holders 
and yearly tenants. The lands in a rented, khoti, village were 





1 Mr. Reid, 1628; Rev. Reo. 211 of 1828, 176-179. 

? The old Marétha rod of 9 feet 4°37 inches was increased to 10 feet 6°11 inches, 20 
that, as was the case with the Sigha, 400 square bithia might go to the acre. 

3 Mr, J. B prep i pany Be CXRXIV. 20) says ~ survey 
inquiries went on till 18 were then sto chiefly from the difficulty of settling 
the claims of the Vishdlgad chief, a . ss 

4 Lt. Dowell has left in three closely written volumes the results of his inquiries, 
between November 1829 and May 1830, from all kinds of people. His opinion is 
entitled to great weight. Mr. Candy, Bom. Goy. Sel, CXXXIV. 21, 29, 
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martly divided eee ng the villagers, partly undivided, The divided 
ey we held partly by members of the khot’s family, partly by 
peasant holders. These hereditary cultivators, valandar kardas, were 
the descendants of original peasant holders, dharekaris, who had 
come under the power of the khof and paid himrent. Of all castes, 
but chiefly Kunbis, they formed the bulk of the people. Each 
family, or cluster of houses, bore the same name, tilled a fixed 
share of upland, and managed the crops and fallows without 
reference to the Khot. At seed time the khot went round and 
examined the fields, and at harvest he again went round and gathered 
his dues. 

As a rule a tenant, karda, who paid his rent could not be ousted 
by the khot, nor so long as he tilled the usual share, could the khot 
or any other tenant cultivate within his bounds. Ifa khot wished 
to oust a troublesome tenant, his only means was to assess his fields 
above what he could pay. If a tenant’s family fell sick, so that part 
of his lands were waste, the khot might give them to a stranger to 
till or he might divide the waste part among the neighbouring 
tenants. When, even after many years, the tenant’s family became 
able to till their lands they might oust the new tenants. If the 
family never returned, their land became deserted, gayal, and lapsed 
to the khot. The undivided land, generally the poorest u lands and 
not more than a quarter of the village area, was called common, 

dik. Its tillage was, under the khot, carried on partly by villagers, 
Bat more often by strangers! Hven among the stranger peasants 
‘all were not shifting labourers. Some, though they held no land in 
the village, were hereditary holders, vatanddr kardds, in a village 
close by. The tillers of common lands were like Deccan wpris, 
the khots standing in the place of Government. The cultivators 
under the khot both holders, kardas, and waste tillers, badhekaris, 
were called half or third produce payers, ardhelis or tirdhelis. 
The share of the produce due from them to the khot was fixed every 
year by agreement between the khot and the cultivator. A few 
days before harvest they went together round the fields, estimated 
the produce of each field, and after haggling over it, agreed to the 
quantity to be paid When, as often happened, the khot and the 
cultivator ould not agree they chose a jury, tirhdit, of the chief 
villagers. The only check the cultivator had on the khot was his 
-ollection of the agreement made. In cases of poverty or loss the 
I:hot remitted a little revenue. In bad seasons the loss fell on the 
khot, and the khot gained by Government remissions. The tillage in 
khott villages was poor, as, under the system of yearly estimates, the 
people had little motive to make improvements.” 








1 "Theae stran wore either called waste tillers, dddiebors, oT outsiders, dulcis, 
All waate tillers bddhebaris, were not shifting labourers or erp tenants. Many of 
them had been settled for generations in the same village and had been given occupancy 
privileges. See Bom. Gov. Sel. CRXXIY. 25. ca i 

4 ‘The assumed share of the bhot varied in uplands from } to 4; m rice land it waa 

about 4. The cultivator had from his share to pay the fees due to the village ser- 
wants, made andl gure, and meet the coat of the yearly sacrifices, Mr. Dowell (1529) 
in Bom. Gov, Sel. II. V2. Me pal 

Mr, Dowell in Bom, Gov. Sel. II. I2. 
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On the whole the result was to show that even im eiecines khoti, 
villages, except the small area of common, gavik, and of deserted, 
gayal, land which was managed by the khot, the land was divided 
among, and held in perpetuity by, permanent cultivators, kardas, 
whom the -hot had no right to had rs and from whom he could 
exact no more than the recognized share of the produce and some 
additional cesses according to the usage of the villages 


No action would seom to have been taken on Mr, Dowell’s suxvey 
report, and the survey was not extended beyond the Ratnég 
sub-division. But bis inquiries had shown that a larg body of the 
khot's tenants had customary or occupancy rights, a practice 
was introduced of renewing the grant of the 1 : nly 
on condition of his promise not to act oppressively and to ‘rospect 
the villagers’ rights.* 


Between 1830 and 1840 the district officers held the most opposed 
views regarding the position of the Kiot. In 1833 a village was 
rented to a khot under a deed giving much wider rights than those 

granted in the old Musalméin and Marétha deeds. About the same 
ppd aids Major Jervis was doing his utmost to prove that the 
khots ad no proprietary rights, and t of late years they had rained 
wers over the cultivators to which thay had no claim, and been 
freed from services they were bound to perform.‘ Two years ‘later Mr. 
Glass the Collector (5th May 1837) supported the view that in purely 











* Capt. Wingate, 30th January 1851; Bom, Gov. Sel. I. 14. Mr, Candy (Bom. 
Gov. Sl ¢ V. 29), who thinks uptain Wingate's: , not quite correct, 
divides the lands of a rented, bhoti, ° into eee eng a. clanes, (A) Lands preity Ate 
kAot's family, (B) Lands held by the "bhet's tenanta. held by the | 
tenants were () held by hereditary landholders, oily B tavilde who had at 
rights inked 3 most cases, the power to mortgage and sell their eee ad 
common, mivit, land belonging to the thot, This was cither waste or deserted. 
tillers of the common land, whether hereditary landholders or outsiders, tilled this 
partas tho bhot's tenants-at-will, Mr, Dowell's notes established two very important 
Eve that an hereditary tenant had, under the Mirae the right to appeal to _the 


Ege 


jovernment against the action of his khot (p.27), and that a fresh tenant 
, valan, rights by the gift of the bhot, iy leper onsike or by building a stone 

hone © variety of cases cited would seem to show that process of 
the position of gel labourers or yearly tenants to that of horedi tenants wih 
occupancy rights was common and widespread. (See Gov, Sel, C - 23-29). The 
origin of the grant of customary rights waa in the rivalry among the different 
rentora to tempt peasants to settle in their villages. It is-important, says Mr. Crawford 
(23th Deo, 1873), to remember that while the settlement of the district was on 
peasants were in demand and could gain good terms from the vi renter wl 0 | 
not rackrent or oppress them, Sir George Campbell's description of the origin of 
occupancy rants among Gengal tenanta a jah pipes earlier stages of the sothlanan 
of Ratna The endeavour ol the landlord was to get new customers. Men wero 
the only Sakae and the struggle of a good landlord was to get men by the offer of 
favourable terms, The newcomer settled on waste land, tilled and stocked it, bnilt 
his house and dug his well at his own expense and by his own labour, Hence he was 
iy on all the rights and : rivileges of resident cultivators, Quoted as the Honourable 

Ir. — i pr y 8 Sauary of Khoti Reporte ( 1573), 23 

Exam ® clauses from time to time introdu in these agreements 
hey Mandlik (Veter re Kin faa) oes Re tris 
ik (Vatan ote, §) gives this translation ; “ are to 

that the lands and fields, trees and TH ih water-courses, igs stones, and 
all rights are your ancestral property.” How oe ‘fe te tro the old deeds 
will be seen from the <seape quoted above, p. 226, 

* Jervis’ Konkan, 74, 75. 
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rented villages the proprietary right centred in the khot, He 
admitted that the direct tendency of the system was to keep the 
tenants, ardhelis, im the deepest poverty. Still he held that the 
khots treated their tenants with a certain degree of liberality, and 
oe though never flourishing, they seldom suffered from absolute 
want. 


In 1833, after some years of very cheap grain, the district profited 
by a rise in prices due to a failure of crops in the Deccan.’ The 
improvement seems to have continued during the next year. Order 
was unbroken, the revenue easily collected, prosperity seemed 
SER eee how satisfied withthe revenue management.’ 
In 1837 there were very heavy later rains, the crops were damaged, 
and cholera and cattle disease caused much loss.4 Many cesses, 
among them an oppressive house tax, were abolished, and an order 
was issued that money payments at the ruling market rates were to 
take the place of the part payments in kind.’ The rains of 1838 
were very scanty. The rice crop suffered greatly and as the stock 
of grain was small, the price rose higher than it had been since 1824, 
There was much distress, and grain had to be brought from Malabér.* 
In peasant-held villages emissions to the extent of £5570 (Rs. 55,700) 
were granted. During 1838-39, in addition to fifty-five villages 
already under Government management, fourteen khoti villages were 
thrown up. In the Collector’s opinion the Government demand was 
too high. He proposed that the commutation rates should be lowered 
and cesses yielding inall £10,528 (Rs. 1,05,280) should be abolished.? 
These proposals were sanctioned by Government, and with a very 
favourable season in 1840 the district greatly recovered." 


A few years later (1845) the question of the khots’ position again 
came under discussion. In reporting on some villagers’ complaints 
of illegal levies by the Kiot, one of the district officers stated that in 
his opinion, though the khot could not raise the grain rental, provided 
he gave notice and made an agreement with the people, he could 


SS a Le 


1 Bom, Gov. Sel. CEXXTV. 30. | 

2 Mr, Forbes, 26th September 1833; Rev. Rec. B50 of 1834, 124,125, The years 
of very cheap grain (1526 - 1552) had lowered the value of land. Before this fall in 
valve tho best rice lands fetched from £15 to £20 (Rs. 150.200) an acre, good dry 
grain land £6 (Rs. 60), and strong hill land £1 4a, (Ra. 12 e 1829 rates ¥ 
somewhat lower, Lieutenant Dowell, lst November 1629 ; Bom. Rov. Ree, 225 of 
1851, 267. bk 
‘Mr. Elliot, 4th Sep. 1834; Rev. Rec, 550 of 1834, 153, ‘This is strangely 
opposed to Major Jervis’ (1885) opinion (Konkan, 105) that the cultivators in the 
neighbouring native states were more contented and infinitely more prospers’™ © 
ander the British. Government had abolished many distressing taxes. But the 
constant need ~ eulee ere a he oe 0 ll too high. Ditto, 36, 

4 Jamdbandi Rep. 1837-05 ; Rev. bec. 7s of 1839, 17-19, | 

. nee Ree. 975 of 1839, 44, 45, and ra of 1540, 28, 29. In spite ofthis order part 

f the rental conti ed to be taken in kina. 

“ at Ren fae dete ers oy of 1840, 22-24. 

? Tamdbandi Rep, 1838-39.; Ditto, 3; 

- Rev, Reo. | ‘ of 1842, 122, 123. The cesses on bullocks, buffaloes, and goata 
were abolished in 1889, Rev. Ree. 1090 of 1840, 91. AfGixed rate of commutation, 
instead of the enhanced tasar and farothta rates, was sanctioned in 1840, Rev. Rec. 
1242 of 1341, 68, 


i fa 








1845 «1851. 
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levy such taxes on miscellaneous prodnce as he chose. Govern- 
ment held that it was monstrous that while limited by the custom 
of the country to a certain portion of the produce, the khot should 
by irregular levies raise the demand to a rackrent. Still, thoug 
he law gave Government power to stop vexatious levies, this 
Proposed, power must be used with care, lest Government, in their desire to 
1845-1851, relieve the people, should deal unfairly with the khots. In the 
opinion of Government nothing but a correct field survey and 
classification could afford the data on which alone justice could be 
done to all parties" Accordingly, in 1849 (22nd August and 26th 
i's i gl) Captain Wingate the Survey Superintendent was 
alled on to report on the advisability of undertaking a survey 
| and revision assessment in Ratnégiri. Captain Wingate’s absence 
| in Europe for some time delayed his report. On his return, after 
| studying all the land tenure and lan Inanagement records, dis- 
cussing the different questions with Mr. Coles the Collector, and 
himself making local inquiries, Captain Wingate (15th January 
1851) wrote a most complete account of Ratnégiri and its peculiar 





land system. 
Wguiear Wingate’s = The district contained 1386 villages and hamlets distributed 
Report, among five sub-divisions, Suvarn urg, Anjanvel, Ratnégini 
Tully 


Vijaydurg, and Mélvan. Its barren rugged surface was 

c tivated ® Wherever there was soil, even to the tops of the © 
highest hills, by the plough or by the pickaxe, grain was grown. 
The uplands, varkae, were tilled as often as they could yield a crop, 
and their trees were stripped of branches and leaves for pevegie| 
the rice beds. Something more might be done by terracing hill 
sides, but all level spots where water drained were turned to rice 
lands. Much of this land was poor. But along the creek with the 
salt water shut out by masonry walls and earth banks, were many 
rich gardens yielding two crops of rice, or sugarcane and vegetables.4 
The district suffered much from the want of roads. Carts were 
unknown, the tracts were in many places dangerous to man and 
beast, and of many villages the whole produce went to market on 
men’s heads,! : 


From the healthiness of the climate and the freedom from small-. 
pox, the district teemed with people. Though industrious and hard- 
working the women and even the dren sharing in the most toilsome 
field labour, they failed to grow grain enough for their support. 

’ Large numbers left the district in search of work. Brahmans as 
civil officers and clerks, and Mardéthis and Mhars in the police 
and army, received in pay and pension a sum nearly as large as the 
whole district revenue. Besides this, an even larger sum was brought 


; a fant ge pore ath 32. 
ere 18 little, if any, una waste in the distri . Sel, II. 7, 
apie beat uplinds bre crop fr five or ait Yeats and ea eeasen aoe 
four o ' PEL pl ped aang ey | Go | 
fiv LD i ix years, Bom. Gov. Sel. II, 7, 
* Bom, Gov. Sel. II, 7. Bom, Go Bele TL af 
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back yearly by the crowd of labourers who, starting for Bombay and Chapter VIIL 
the districts round, at the beginning of the fair weather (November) a 
came back with their savings before the burst of the rains (June). Administration, 
In this way without the help of manufactures the district paid for Wistes 

its imports of grain. But there was little margin. Inland where Captain Wingate’s 





there was no fishing or sea trading to help, almost all the people ; 
looked half-st and many for months had not a full meal.! 135. 


The revenue ers of estimating the Government assessment in 
produce, and taking some of it at fixed money rates and the rest 
either in kind or with reference to the prices of the season, was 
cumbrous in the extreme.* In a large proportion of the villages the 
rates were believed to be burdensome.* Of the two chief classes of 
villages, peasant-held, kuldrgi, and rented, khoti, the peasant-held 
were much the fewest, not one-tenth of the whole. Th pesmen’: 
held villages mostly along the coast and the banks of salt water 
creeks, though more highly assessed than the rented villages,® were 
much richer, Vastly more capita) had been sunk in them. In many 
cases the land had been gr tly improved by digging wells, banking 
out the sea, and even by the toilsome plan of bringing earth from a 
distance to cover bare rock.* In these villages the arable lands 
were divided intoa certain number of holdings, dhara, Each of 
these holdings, often scattered fields sometimes only one plot or even 
only one tree, had at some former survey been entered in the name 
of the representative of one of the original families. Each holding 
‘bore the charge fixed at the last survey. By inheritance, mort- 
page, and sale, the holdings had become greatly sub-divided, and had 
occasionally altogether changed hands, Of their mternal manage- 
ment Government took no account. Each year some one of the 
sharers became responsible for the payment of the sum due on the 
entire holding, and by private arrangements recovered their rents 
from the other sharers and from his own tenants. The accountant 
kept a record of each holding under its original name, showimg every 
year the name of the manager. If the sharers failed to choose a 
manager the Collector attached and managed the holding till the 
sharers paid any deficiency and took back the management. 


| The rented, khoti, villages, thongh much more numerous than the 

) peasant-held, were far more backward. The khot was one of the 
worst of landlords. Claiming more right in the soil than the under- 
holder admitted him to have, he strove to keep the under-holder 
from gaining any more rights and to reduce him to be a tenant-at- ‘ 
will. The khot was often so deep in debt and his estate so divided 
among sharers, that however much he might wish it, he could do 
little for the good of the village. Supposed to take from the 
under-holders one-half, one-third, or one-fourth, he could and 
often did take more. There was no proper check on his estimate 
1 Bom, Gov, Sel, IT. 15, 16. ® Ditto, 20. 2 Ditto, 23 4 Ditto, 7. 

| ‘, Ratnagiri, the avera ith ot-held villages was 7s, Ife. 

aay LED, is Retatairi the sverige are ron ba (ho, Len 8p. 4), Bom. Ov. Se 
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of the crop. He often settled it without seeing the field, and forced 
the under-holder to accept his estimate. Formerly, in case of a 
difference, it had been usual to refer the dispute toarbitrators. Now 
the khot was grown so powerful that this safeguard was of little 
use. In such a state of things it was idle for Government to lower its 
demand in khoti villages. The khot would as before squeeze from 
the under-holder as much as he could, Such a concession would be 
simply a boon to the Khot; it would in no way better the state of the 





cultivator.' 
Captain Wingate was satisfied that over alarge body of the 


ander-holders, the khot had no right to exercise unlimited power. 
Mr. Dowell (1829) had shewn that in the Ratnégiri sub-division the 
bulk of the land was held by permanent tenants whom the hot 
had no right to oust. The rights of the khols in other parts of the 
district were, Captain Wingate understood, much the same as in 
: agiri. All the khots with whom he had talked, indirectly 
admitted that, without his consent, they could not take the land of 
a permanent tenant and give it to some one else? The rights of a 
khot fell far short of ownership of the soil, The members of the 
khots’ families held much of the best landin khoti vi , but this 
they held as permanent cultivators not as khots. As the members 
of the khot’s family got hold of the best land, the original holders 
were mostly obliged to content themselves with poor nang and 
in this their ancient rights were, to a greater or extent, 
admitted. So strong was the feeling of hereditary right, that even 
in villages peopled entirely by the efforts of the | hot tho lapse of 
two or three Nea would, in the people’s opinion, constitute 
a tenant right. Any attempt on the part of a khot to oust a 
tenant with occupancy rights would be viewed as an act of glaring 
injustice and oppression. The rights of permanent tenants were 
free from taint; the exercise by the kAot of the power of ousting 
permanent tenants was basedon usurpation. It was true that under 
early British management the want of information about the class 
of occupancy or customary tenanta had led to the bulk of them 
being treated as yearly tenants or shifting labourers. Since then, 
inquiry had, in Captain Wingate’s opinion, proved that the great 
body of tenants had occupancy rights. | 

Government had power by passing an Act, if not by issuing an 
order, to regulate the relation of She khot and his ene tall 
the Beart remained, how far was it advisable to interfere f 
No change in the khoti system could remove the district’s poverty. 
This was the result of the oressure of over-population on a poor 
soil. Still it was beyond doubt that the hots. unrestramed power 
was evil. The tenant took no care to improve his lands as he knew the 
khot would reap the fruit of his toils. Government did not care 
to grant remissions or to lower its demand as they knew their bounty 
would benefit no one but the khot. The cighth day, ath veth, tax of 
unpaid labour was a burden on the people. Formerly, when only 





' Bom, Gov, Sel. II, 17, 4 Kom, Gov. Sel IL, M4, 
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the richer soils were tilled, the tenants had leisure and the tax 
was light and useful. Now most tenants had to work as labourers 
and the tax was to them a heavy and direct loss. In any case the 
labour tax should be stopped. This was not enough. The power 
of the khot must be controlled so as to secure to all tenants, except 
those of common, gdvik, land, a limit, beyond which the khot’s 
_ demands might not pass. This might be secured either by abolishing 

the khots, or by defining the relations between the khots and their 
permanent tenants. Kiots could be abolished only if it was impossible 
to modify or reform their claims. The claims could be limited by 
pss 2 the present usage and forbidding change. But the 
power of the khots made a true statement of present usage impos- 
sible. A survey might frame a record of all the village - lands, and 
in the case of permanent tenants, one-half, one-third, or one-fourth 
of the produce might be fixed as the limit of the khet’s demand. 
Common, gdévik, land might be managed as the khot pleased, except 
that no rent of more than one-half of the produce should be levied. 
If this mode of settlement lowered the khot’s rents the Government 
demand should be proportionately reduced. Besides in fixing the 
khot’s demands a survey would do good by revising assessments. 
The present rates both in rented, khoti, anc peasant-held, kulargi, 
villages were oppressively high and prevented the improvement 
of the land. The digging of wells and the banking out of salt 
water still went on in peasant-held villages. But in rented villages 


the ome of capital was very small.’ Besides lowering oppressive 
rates and changing the Government demand from the cumbrous 


oney, part grain, and part cess payment, a survey 
would do good by fixing the boundaries of villages, estates, and to 
some extent of shares of estates. The ignorance of everytl i 
connected with landed property was a fruitful source of litigation. 
Atthe same time, though useful in makin reforms the survey 
would, from the extreme sub-division of lands, be very costly, and 
instead of adding to it would, from the fact that the whole arable 
area was under tillage and that the existing rates were very 
~ high, probably end in a reduction ofthe Government revenue. In an 
overcrowded district like Ratndgiri, where the land had been exten- 
sively sold and transferred, it would not be advisable to change 
existing assessments, So many years had passed since the last 
survey, that lowly assessed land had risen in value and the present 
holders who had probably paid a hi gh price for them would be unable 
to bear any fresh burdens. In so rugged and minutely divided a 
district, it would be a work of | time, labour, and cost, to survey 
separately the land of every holder. The village boundaries should 
be laid down, and in gardens, rice plots, and the leveller dry cro 
lands, the limits and areas of the several holdings should be fixed. 
But steep hill sides, worked only by the hand and of extremely 
small value, might be left unsurveyed. The relative values of tho 
surveyed plots, ascertained by a classification adapted to the 
peculiarities of the garden, rice, and dry crop tillage, would, with a 
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record of tenures and other village circumstances, supply materials 
to regulate the assessment when it was found to want amendment.’ ~ 


In Captain Wingate’s opinion, before undertaking a complete survey, 
an experiment should be made in some detached villages.? . 


Mr. Townsend the Revenue Commissioner, in forwarding Captain 
Wingate’s letter, expressed his opinion (10th March 1851) that the 
present assessment was unequal and in many cases burdensome. 
Though it might end in a sacrifice of revenue, it was, In his opinion, 
the duty of Government to make their demands lighter and more 
equal, The right of Government to make a new survey and to 
change the rates of assessment was undoubted. He thonght there 
was no need of an experimental survey and that the measure should 
include at least one sub-division. He thought that in some cases so 
much was taken from the khots that they could not help bemg bad 
landlords. It must not be forgotten, he said, that the hots have 
rights as well as their tenants, and while in the case of hereditary 
tenants the Khot’s demands should be modified and controlled and 
the labour tax abolished, there was a class of tenants-at-will in 
whose case a certain amount of manual labour was part of the rent.? 
On these papers Government decided‘ that a survey of Ratnégiri 
should be begun. In surveying gardens, rice plots, and evil 
crop lands, convenient sections should be measured off and their 
limits fixed by boundary marks. The fields and sub-divisions of 
each section should be measured, classed, and assessed separately, 
and recorded as subordinate numbers. Except so far as was 
necessary to fix village boundaries, steep uplands should not be 
surveyed. In the course of the survey, the particular terms on’ 
which each field was held, and the length of time it had been 
in the hands of the present holders and their ancestors should be 
recorded in the survey papers. The officers appointed to settle 
the relations of the ‘hot and his permanent and yearly tenants ought, 
in the opinion of Government, to have special pan: given them 
under a legislative enactment. The provisions of the Act could not 
well be fixed till after an experimental survey had been made. 
They would probably include the abolition of the service tax, 
ath veth, the absorption of all cesses into one rate, the fixing of 
the rents payable to the khot by permanent tenants, the declaring 
of the occupancies of permanent tenants and possibly also of tenants- 
at-will transferable, and the assignment to the khot of a percentage 
in liew of all his claims. 7 


Mr. Kemball was appointed survey officer and Mr. Coles the 
Collector was directed to arrange for the survey of a few peasant- 
held, Audargi, and rented, sIhoti, villages. In 1852 Mr. Kemball 
reported the results of the experimental survey. In spite of the 
vague powers and privileges claimed and exercised by tho khot, 
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Mr. Kemball was satisfied that his hereditary rights were Inmited to 
the office of village renter and manager, and did not extend to the 
ownership of the village land. Trustworthy information about 


Kunbis’ rights was very hard to collect.' Their tenure of rice 
patches was in a measure undisputed, but over the uplands, varkas, 
their rights were undefined. 


The result of this inquiry satisfied Captain Wingate that for 
the settlement to have a chance of success, the rents payable by 
cultivators must be fixed. This, in Captain Wingate’s opinion, 
could be done without injustice to the hol. Except over the lands 
which they held as occupants, the rights of the khot did not go 
beyond collecting the rent and cesses payable by the cultivators 
in aceordance with the village custom. ‘The khot managed ,the 
village as an hereditary farmer, and as Government had not 
interfered, had levied the assessment unfettered except by the 
resistance of the peasants and their respect for usage. In khoté 
villages rice and garden lands were generally divided into separate 
occupancies and managed by the holders independent of the kKhet, In 
all cases the rent, not the land, was the khot's hereditary property: 
In mortgage deeds executed by the khot the mortgage referred to 
the rents and profits of the village, never to the ownership of a 
definite plot of land. When a khot mortgaged special pieces of 
land it was as his private property, not as part of the hereditary 
khotship. 

Under these circumstances, Captain Wingate proposed?; (1), to 
improve the position of the holders of rice and garden lands by 
making them occupants under a fixed tenure instead of being at 
any time liable to an enhanced demand; (2), te grant parts of the 
uplands, rarkas, as private property; and (3), to define the under- 
holders’ liabilities, appoint village accountants, and abolish labour 
and other cesses. No gome extent this would lessen the khot's 
power and privileges. Still as occupants they would, under a 
better tenure than before, continue to hold most of the best lands. 
The rights they would lose in lands not in their occupation were 
in most cases of little value. To make up for the loss of those 
rights and for the loss of the labour-levy and other of their 
customary perquisites, in addition to any lence of the Govern- 
ment demand, ten per cont of the new rental should be handed 
over to the khot. 


In forwarding Captain Wingate’s letter, the Collector Mr. Coles 
(25th November 1502) atated that in his opinion the hereditary 
khotship was restricted to the revenue of the village lands and 
conferred no proprietary right. He approved of the proposal to 
declare the Pp lders of rice and garden lands occupants, but 
thourht that only holders of some standing and not outsiders 
should be so recognized. He approved of the compensation 
proposed by Captain Wingate and urged that an Act should be 
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passed.' The Revenue Commissioner (29th December 1852), 


while admitting that originally the office of khot may have carried 
with it no eciehacs clatin: held that the lapse of time had 
served to create something more than the original farming and 
managing rights. He thought that before they pledged themselves: 
to pansies the khot as simply an hereditary farmer, Government 
should call on the khols to prove their claim to proprietary 
rights.* Government agreed in the view that the office of khot 
did not carry with it a right to the village lands not in the 
khot’s occupancy. They thought that by confirming the khots 
in the occupancy of any lands to which they could prove their 
title, the Revenue Commissioner’s view of the case would be 
sufficiently provided for. The under-holders, probably with more 
justice than the khois, claimed a right of property in the land. 
Any settlement must be a compromise, and the grant in their 
favour of an allowance of = ar =) of the village arena Ses 
& sufficient return for of the khet's nghts and usages that 
the settlement did Feehan: The chief object of the survey 
was, by an equitable settlement, by abolishing forced labour, and 
by protecting them from the exaction and oppressions of the khots, 
to place the people of Ratnagiri on an equality with the subjects 
of Government in other districts, and to recover a large body of 
the cultivating classes froma state ofthraldom. Another object 
was to set apart a certain portion of the village area as forest 


reserves.* 

A beginning of the survey settlement was shortly after made. In 
1853,5 the strength of the R. tnagiri survey party was raised from 
two assistants and a sub-assistant toa Superintendent, four assistants, 
and two sub-assistants. The survey was begun in the villages near 
Ratnagiri. The boundaries of the villages were fixed by a careful 
survey made by the theodolite. Rice, garden lands, and uplands 
level enough for the lough were measured into sections or survey 
numbers, The rest of the village land, the rough plots sometimes 
tilled by the hand, were left unsurveyed. Within the survey numbers 
the different holdings were separately measured and classed, and 
the trees in en land were counted. The measurements were 
made under the Southern Maratha Survey rules, but to meet the 
pooulzarities of rice, garden, and dry crop tillage, the classification 
rules were modified. Tho villages of the Ratnigiri and Sanga- 
meshyar sub-divisions, and of the petty divisions of Saitavda and 
Lénja were measured and classed. No attempt was at first made 
to introduce new rates, In 1855, Mr. Kemball made an experimental 
settlement in the three Ratndgiri villages of Kolamba, Bag-dgasha 
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and Tika, at that time, from the resignation of their khofs, under 
Government eae In 1856 Licut., now General, Waddington, 
Acting Superintendent of Survey, submitted proposals for introducing 
rates into eight other villages. These proposals were not sanctioned. 
The rates had been intro uced quietly enough into two of the three 
villages first settled. In the third, a rented, khoti, village, the 
settlement caused great trouble. 

The survey officers felt that the new settlement could not be 
successfully introduced without legislation, and the new Collector 
Mr. Turquand (19th February 1856) urged that khots who had reclaimed 
villages should receive special compensation for the transfer of their 


limited proprietary rights tothe under-holders. The Revenue Commis- 







sioner Mr. Reeves, on the other hand, held that as the khots had for 
many years managed their villages only under a yearly agreement, 


and as Government and not the khots had the power of granting 
leases of waste village land, the right of the khot in land not in his 
own occupancy went no further thanthe right to manage it. At the 
same time the kiots were entitled to very grew consideration. They 
should be allowed to enjoy as much of théir past privileges as was 
consistent with the interests of the rest of the people and of Govern- 
ment. He suggested that except lands appro iated by purchase, 
lease, or other satisfactory mode, the khot should be registered as the 
superior holder of all Government land in actual cultivation ; and that 
he should engage for the whole assessment of the uplands, varkas, 
which, where practicable, should be surveyed, assessed, and settled 
in holdings of fifty acres. On these and other papers Government 
(28rd April 1857) decided that until the rights and privileges of the 
khots were more fully investigated, the cig to introduce the new 
settlement should cease. The settlement o the three villages was 
annulled, and survey operations suspended.* 

A detailed report on the condition of the district in 1856 would 
seam to show that it had changed little since Captain Wingate’s report 
five years before. The population, returned at 681,147 souls, was 
more than the district ane i support. Even the poorest hill-side and 
hill-top soils were under tillage, and bare rocks were covered with 
earth brought from a distance. Besides the labourers who sought 
work yearly in Bombay there were 2791 emigrants, 1568 of them to 
other districts and 1423 to foreign parts. Government had, 
1852,* proposed that the excess pulation should be drafted to 
Khaindesh. The proposal was pu lished throughout the district, 
money advances for cattle and field tools were offered, and those 
who were willing to go were asked to send in their names. Up to 
1856 not a name had been received. ‘The high paid labour on the 
railways then making in the north Konkan, and the demand for 
workmen in the Bombay dockyard and other establishments, com- 
bined with the love of home kept people from leaving Ratnégiri. 
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Two years later a second attempt was made to introduce tha 
survey into Ratnagiri, Captain, now General, Francis to whom this 
duty was entrusted, reported (23rd September 1859) on the khoti 
tenure, noticing the ‘gesene which seemed to him to have stood in the 
way of the successful working of Captain Wien scheme. In 
Captain Francis’ opinion the khots would not be brought to agree 
that all lands not in their possession should be entered m the 
cultivator’s name. If they did agree they would probably soon be — 
able to get the whole body of the people back mto their power. 
The khot was peneesly the moment as well as the village 
manager. He supplied the people with seed grain and in some 
cases even with plough cattle. The land would soon pass into the 
khots hands not as the superior holder, but as the occupier. Then 
the people would be in a worse position than ever. Captain Francis 
was convinced that the only practicable form of settlement must be 
based onan agreement with the thet as superior holder. His proposal 
was to settle with the: khot for the revennes of the village in the 
gross, and to protect the under-holders who, he showed, were in 
much need of help,' by giving them a right of occupancy, by taking 
from the khot the power of ousting his tenants except by order 
obtained on petition to the Collector, and by making it compulsory 
on the khot to grant the tenant a receipt. All ho ders | ‘ 
except tenants in the khots’ or in peasant proprietors’ lands, were to 
get occupancy rights. They were to pay the khot not at the survey 
rates but on terms agreed upon with ihe Baas: There would thus be 
of the khot, but paying the Government asses sment through 
him ; 2, occupancy tenants holding on terms agreed with the hot 
not liable to bs Cages: and except under special circumstances not 
liable to a rise in rent? ; 3, tenants-at-will entirely dependent on the 
superior holder, khot, or peasant holder, dharekari, both for the 
possession of the land and br the terms of the rent. One important 
principle of the settlement was to remove the jurisdiction in rent 
and land suits between the khot and his tenants from the civil 
court to the Collector. Afterwards it was arranged that, as superior 
holders, the khote should take their villages on thirty years’ leases, 
giving So pede except tenants in khofi holdings, a thirty 
years’ lease of the land at rates not more than one-half in excess of 
the survey assessment.® 
_ Government, in approving Captain Francis’ proposals, said that 
in attempting to reform the present system it was their object, as | 
far as justice and sound management allowed, to adopt rather than 














* Captain Francis strongly represented the sufferings of the cultivators at the hands 
of the hota, The khote had lately been ejecting all their tenante that no occu pen bite 
iri Mr. Caterind Oa eae papers. ‘This was in central Konkan. In Hatné- 
mint Mr. Crawford (1560), then Second Asst, Col., « lnined of the same behaviour on 
the part of the blot, m. Gov, Sel. CKNX XIV. 70. "eae 

‘The special circumstances we a) when the rent waa below that paid in other 
tonne Fear ta wien its, value had risen not throngh any work of the 
CXXXTV 92. tenant held more land than he paid for, Bon Gov, Sel, 
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overthrow institutions firmly rooted im the district. Three points 
seemed established; that Government had the right to revise and 
alter the rent paid by the khot; that the khot had the mght to 
settle with Government for the whole village; and that the under- 
holder had a right to protection against the khot’s over-exactions. The 
former settlement had stirred up the ill will of the kAots by settling 
with the under-holders direct, treating the khot merely as an agent. 
The system now proposed was to settle with the khot modifying the 
practice only so far as change was urgently called for. 
The khot was to get a lease of the village at survey rates for thirty 
years. In turn he was to give a thirty years’ lease to all permanent 
occupants. The under-holder’s right was to be hereditary, and 
under certain restrictions transferable! Captain Francis prepared 
a draft Act embodying the provisions of the proposed settlement. 
Government were of opinion that the new settlement could be 
introduced under the Act (Reg. XVII. of 1827) then in force. Tho 
khot had the hereditary right to manage the lands of his village, and 
was therefore the occupant of the village with whom Government made 
thesettlement. ‘That Government had the power to make changes in 
the terms under which the ‘hot was allowed to collect the revenues,” 
was shown by his pean a yearly agreement for the management 
of his village. Under these circumstances the survey settlement was 
ordered to be begun in Ratnigiri. Before the survey of any part 
of Ratnégiri was completed, the provisions of the special settlement 
ovaee for khoti villages were embodied in the Bombay Survey 

sttlement Act (I. of 1865). 

In introducing this second survey! the system of measuring 
formerly alapted by Mr. Kemball was not changed. New rules 
for classifying rice, garden, and hill soils were introduced. The 
hill lands were now divided into survey numbers and a rough survey 
was made of the holdings in each number. The work was begun in 
Bankot. The khots were as much opposed to the survey as ever 
and kept back the work in every possible way, refusing to give the 
boundaries of the holdings or the names of the occupants. Still 





1 Land held by a tenant-at-will was not transferable without the bhot's consent. 
Land held by an ocecupancy tenant was transferable on paying the bhot a fine, 
masrdna. ‘If the ocou holder had made improvements he should gain the 
advantage of them, and if the thot had made improvements he should have the power 
to refuse to allow the transfer, Bom. Gov. Bel. | XXXIV. 75, , 

? As to the extent to which Government might exercise this power Mr. Chaplin (1521) 
said Government can unquestionably raise the rent, and perh ‘ds to such a tes aa to 
absorb all profita and render the farm not worth having. Bom, Gov. Sel. CXYXT¥. 88, 

The sections embodying these provisions wore Nos. 37 and 38. Section 37 declared 
that on introducing the su settloment into villages held by iota, it should be 
competent for the 5 vc ry of Survey to grant the biota lease for the full period 
guaranteed by the settlement. Section 35 dec that the Superintendent of Survey 
eight, at the time of a general survey, fix the demands of the Hot on the tenanrs. 
But the limitation of demand should not confer on the tenant any right of transfer 
‘hat did not before exist. : 
= The ein of this second survey (1865-1876) have beon furnished by Mr. Gibson 
of the Ratnagiri Revenue Survey, The sub-divisions surveyed were, Bankot in 
1865.66, Khed in 1866-67, Saitavda petty division of Ratndgiri in 1866-67, Dipel 
in 1867-68, Ratndgiri in 1868-69, and Chiplun in 1870-72; Vengurla was afterwards 
(1875-76) surveye 
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the work was pressed on. The survey of Binkot was completed 
in 1865, and a thirty years’ settlement introduced in 1866. The 
result was, on a total of £3570 4s. (Rs. 55,702), an imcrease of 
£350 10s. (Rs. 3505) in the Government demand. The details 


were : 





The average acre rates showed a fall in rice lands from 9s. 6d. to 8s. 
Gd. (Rs. 4as. 12-Rs. 4a. 4),in gardens from £1 7s. 101d. ta 19s. 104d. 
(Rs. 13 az. 15-Rs. 9 as.15), and in uplands, varkas, from 7}d. to 5d. 
(as.5-a3.3p.7). Meanwhile (Novr. 1863), shortly after the survey 
was began, Captain Francis was appointed Survey Commissioner 
of the Northern Division, and the Ratné iri Survey was supervise 
by Major, now General, Waddington. Under his supervision the 

irvey of the Khed sub-division was completed in 1866 and a thirty 

s’ settlement introduced in 1867. The result was, on a total of 

£10,763 (Rs. 1,07,630),an increase of £3446 10s. (Rs. 34,465) in the 
Government demand. The details were: 


Khed Survey and Settlement, 1567. 





182,533 236,537 | 


The average acre rates showed a rise in rice lands from 3a, 6d. to 
6s. 4)d. (Re. 1 as, 12 - Rs. 3 as. 3), in garden lands there was formerly 
no rate, and the present survey settlement rate was fixed at 12s. 
(Rs. 6), and in uplands, varkas, there was a fall from 6d. to od. 
(as, 4. a9. 3 p, 6). 


The next settlement was of the Saitavda division of Ratnigirt. 
In the new settlement the areas of rice ee rden lands measured 
by Mr. Kemball in 1855-56 were used. In 1864.65, an establishment 
was sent to class the soils and record all boundary changes since 
Mr. Kemball’s survey. The work wns finished in 1866 and a thirty 
years’ settlement introduced in 1867, The results showed, on @ 
total of £3315 10s. (Rs. 33,155), an increase of £209 (Rs. 2090) in 
the Government demand. The details were : | 
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The averarc acre rates showed Hk rise in rice lands from 8s. Tid, 
to 94. 3d. (Rs. 4 as. 5 - Rs. 4 as. 8 p. 6), a fall in garden lands from 
10s. 3d. to 8s. Gd. (Rs. 5 as. 2 - Rs. 4 as. 4), and in uplands, rarkas, 
from 2s. Sd. to Gd. (Re. 1 as. 2 - annas 4). 

In 1867, the survey of the Dépoli sub-division was finished, and a 
temporarily sanctioned settlement introduced in the following year. 
The results showed, on a total of £11,071 (Rs. 1,10,710), an increase 
of £400 12s, (Rs. 4006) in the Government demand. The details 
were : 


The ave acre rates showed in rice lands a fall from 92. 3d. to 
Te. Od, (Rs. i as. 10 - Rs. 3 as. 14), in garden lands a rise from 12s. 
3d. to lbs. Gd. (Ra. 6 as. 2 - Re, 7 as. 12), and in uplands, varkas, a fall 
from 6d. to 44d. (as. 4 - as. 3). 

For the Ratnégiri sub-division Mr. Kemball’s measurements were 
made use of, the boundaries of holdings were revised, and all the 
land classified. ‘The work was finished at the end of 1868, and a 
temporarily sanctioned settlement was introduced in April and May 
1869, The result showed, on 8 total of £5842 10s. (Rs. 58,420), a 
fall in the Government demand of £2120 12s. (Rs. 21,206). The 
details were : 

Raindgiri Survey and Seltlement, 1869, 





The average acre rate inrice lands was the same, 7s. 44d. (Rs. 3 
az. 11), m eden lands there was a rise from Is. 1}d. to be. L1dd. 
(annas 9 - Rs. 3 as. 7 p. 9), and in uplands a fall from 6d. to 4}d. 
(as. 4. as,3). 
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In 1870 the survey of Chiplun was finished, and the settlement 
introduced in 1871-72. In this survey the uplands, varkas, instead 
of being roughly measured, had each holding carefully surveyed 
and classified. The result of the temporarily sanctioned settlement, | 
was, on a total of £10,081 16. (Rs. 1,00,818), arise of £131 18s, 
(Rs, 1319) inthe Government demand, The details were: 


Chiplun Survey and Settlement, 1871, 










Nawe. a 





“hag Ouktgues, } 12,48 400 | 1,00,813/ m2 | 

The average acre rates showed a rise in rice lands from 6. 41d, to 
Us. 104d. (Rs, 3 as.3- Rs, 3 as. 7), and in garden lands from 1s. 14d, 
to Gs. 114d. (annaz.9-Rs, 3 as. 7 p. 6), and a fall in uplands, varkas, 
from 6d, to 54d. (as. 4- ae. 3p. 6). 

All this had been carried on in the face of much or sition, 
In 1873, matters had come to such a pass that the khots,. 
objecting to have their demands on their tenants limited or to let 
the tenants’ names be entered in the ‘records,’ refused to 
manage their villages, and filed suits against the Collector and 
survey officers for loss caused by the survey. Not only by the khofs 
was the settlement disliked. The regular cash payments were 
new to the nnder-holders, and though less in amount, were pe haps 
more irksome than the former way of realising the kAof’s 
demands.? The division of the uplands, varkas, and wrong entries 
of peasant-held, dhdra, land, as rented, khoti, cansed much 
confusion, In April 1873, Mr. Havelock the Revenue Commissioner 
reported extreme discontent and alarm among all classes. Peasant 
holders as well as khofs were hostile to the new settlement, 
and even tenants-at-will, though pleased at gaining an entry in the 
survey records, were universally opposed to the payment of kholi 
profit. The system had absolutely no friends, "Mr. Havelock 
recommended a return to grain rentals and yearly commutations® 

In consequence of this failure, Government, in 1874, a 
commission to ascertain, by actual experiment in the fiel 
of settlement most likely to meet the views of the diffe 
In their instructions to the Commission, Governr 1, 
both the rice lands and the uplands in the hands of peasant holders, 
dharekaris, and reduced peasant holders, dasputkaris, dupatkaris, 
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and panechpatkaris, should be surveyed and assessed, Government 
gave up the attempt to fix the precise amount that other tenants 
should pay the khot, Government interference must be limited 
to pre i them against being ousted or having their rents 
arbitrarily raised, To ensure this measure of protection their 
pariecicnag Aalps were to be recorded, the areas of rice fields and 
uplands fixed, and the rule laid down that so long as they paid they 
could not be ousted. The Commission were to settle to whom 
occupancy rights should be granted, and if granted, how far they 
should be transferable. As far as possible the particular plot of 
upland held by each tenant ahead be marked, and ground set 
apart for village grazing. The khet was to have the power to 
manage all lands except those in the hands of peasant holders and 
occupancy tenants, to dispose of lapsed land, and if he pleased, to 
give occupancy rights to his yearly tenants. In return for managing 
the village the kot was to receive a percentage payment. He was 
not to be reckoned a Government servant. 


On! the report of the Commission, Government decided? that the 
differences of optic were irreconcilable, and that no settlement could 
be devised which could command the general assent of both parties, 
khots and cultivators holding under them. It was decided to abandon 
as impracticable all attempts to arrive at a settlement by mutual 
consent, Government were, however, at last in possession of sufficient 
information on all points to enable them to lay down the principles 
which they finally adopted, principles which not being opposed to 
any existing law, Government were prepared to give better effect to 
by legislation, should this course seem necessary. Government 
held that the claims of the khots were in some respects, especially in 
regard to proprietary rights, entire! untenable. At the same time, 
yi | were of opinion that ‘the method in which the former settlement” 
had been carried out, if not the eg ae therein adopted, had 
in some respects injuriously affecte the legitimate interests of the 
khots, On the other hand, Government, while endeavouring to 
strengthen the title and position of the khot, as of other land- 
holders, had never intended to do 80 at the expense of existing 
ivate rights subordinate to his.” Government held that the entire 
Iehoti question had been somewhat complicated by a confusion 
between the phrases ‘ survey occupant’ an ‘occupancy tenant,’ and 
that the only person who could be considered to have the ‘ right 
of ocennanc’y’ under the Survey Act ina khoti estate was the khot 
himeelf His tenants might or might not be boa sew tenants 
in the sense in which that phrase is used in India, that is have the 
right of occupying their land nnder him so long as they pay 4 certain 
fixed or customary rent, The survey officers, however, were apparently 
under the impression that the persons whose names they recorded 
ag * occupancy or permanent tenants 1 of heli lands, thereby became 








''This and the account of the final settlement have been contributed by Mr, A. T, 
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2Gov, Rew 2474, 24th April 1876. 
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‘survey occupants,’and to this the khote naturally and rightly objected. 
Gorertnon’ ark proceeded to recount the arguments in favour of 
the khot paying somewhat less to Government than the full survey 
assessment of all assessable lands in his village, namely, that the 
expenses of village management are borne by the khot, and that he 
-has to bear any loss on account of assessed lands lying waste, or of 
failure or delay to pay their rent by the cultivators, Government 
next dealt with the questions arising from the relations of the 
khots with the different classes of cultivators holding under them. 
Tt was decided that all tenants, whatever their status, who 
were shewn to have rights of occupancy against the khof, must be 
entered in the village register of Naa with full particulars of 
the incidents of their tenure and of their rent. At the same 
time, such tenants were not to be recorded as ‘survey occupants’ 
_ holding from Government, but as tenants holding on certain 
terms ym the khots, ethane decided that the administ ution 
ipers of the village should contain a stipulation in legal form 
baaaine the khot to observe the rights Shona Senora: ary, tetra 
that his tenure of the estate depended upon his observance of them. 
Government then ee eee to enumerate the several classes of 
privileged tenants, dhdrekaris, daspatkaris, dupatkariz, and the like, 
whose tenures have been above described. Last of all, they con- 
sidered the status of the customary holders of khoti land, regarding 
whose position the greatest difference of opinion existed, the khots 
contending that they were mere tenants-at-will without hereditary 
rights of occupancy, much more without transferable rights, liable 
to be ejected or to have their rents raised at the pleasure of the 
ae haat st were satisfied that all old tenants Cam ree 
lands possessed customary rights of occupancy, that is of holding 
their lands hereditarily so long as they paid t the customary rents 
of the village, originally not higher than half the produce of 
rice and one-third the produce of hill crops, varkas, and that so far 
from the tenants having encroached on the rights of the khots, the 
khots had gradually encroached on the rights of the tenants, 
especially by the imposition of extra cesses. It was therefore 
declared that all extra cesses should cease, that the customary rents 
of thoti land might as heretofore be taken in kind, as this was better 
suited toa poor improvident hand-to-mouth peasantry, but that 
in no case should the rents exceed the proportions mentioned above. 
Existing agreements between khots and tenants, where found, were 
to be respected and enforced. Customary tenants were to have 
hereditable rights, but no right of transfer except in special cases, 
in which on inquiry the right should be found to exist, All old 
tenants who, enuiatvie or by their predecessors in inheritance, 
had permanently resided ss calkivabars in the village twenty years 
prior to the passing of the Bombay Survey Act (I. of 1865), were 
to be recorded as occupancy tenants paying customary rents, fallow 
years in the case of uplands, varkas, being counted in the twenty 
years. All tenants of the khots’ home farms, khoti khdsgi, were 
to be regarded as tenants-at-will, and not registered. The khot 
was to be entitled to assistance, free of payment, in recoverin 
from defaulters the rents recorded as due by them, To give effect 
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to these provisions it was decided that the hill lands in the older 
surveyed sub-divisions, which had been only roughly measured off, 
should be remeasured and classified in detail. A settlement in 
accordance with these provisions could proceed at once in those 
sub-divisions only in which the former settlement had not been 
guaranteed. In sub-divisions where a guarantee had been given, 
the adoption of the new settlement must be with the consent of 
the cultivators. But Government held that it should be the aim of 
the settlement officer, as far as possible, to induce both parties, the 
hots and the tenants, to agree to substitute the new for the old 
settlement in sub-divisions already settled with a guarantee. 
The following subsidiary points were also decided : that it was 
unnecessary to set apart grazing lands; that Government should 
concede to the khots the much-coveted right of converting khott 
land into dhdra; that the shots were to keep accounts of a simple 
character, but in a prescribed form; that if a khott village remained 
under Government management for twelve years and no petition 
for taking it back was presented within that time, the right of 
re-entry was to be for ever barred; that the managing khots should 
be nominated in accordance with lists decided on by the coparcenary, 
or in the event of dispute by the Collector; that Government 
should concede to the khots the refusal of the right to reclaim the 
salt swamps, khajane ; that occupancy rights were to be settled once 
for all, and were not to accrue in future. 

_ This Resolution passed, Government transferred it to the Legal 
Remembrancer that a Bill embodying its provisions might be drafted 
for the Legislative Council, and Mr. Arthur Crawford, who had been 
for several years an Assistant Collector and Senior Assistant Judge 
in the Ratnigiri district, was transferred to Ratnagiri as Collector 
to carry out the new settlement. A long discussion then ensued 
as to the subordinate agency to be employed under Mr. Crawford, 
and as to the necessity for passe an act at once to legalise the 

‘oposed settlement, Mr. Crawford contending that it would be 
better: to wait for two or three years until experience had been gained 
of the working of the new settlement. Sir Richard Temple took up 
the question immediately on assuming the Governorship of Bombay, 
in May 1877. On the 12th June, Mr. Crawford received definite 
instructions to proceed at once with the settlement on the principles 
above laid down, which were modified only to the extent of a 
direction that the record of tenant right sh uld include a list of 
tenants-at-will. At the same time, Government expressed a hope 
that it might be possible, as suggested by Mr. Naylor the Legal 
Remembrancer, that the cumbrous practice of calling On TAnAgIONg 
khots to pass yearly agreements should be abolished in favour of 
some simpler system. 

Mr. Crawford, who was shortly after appointed ex-officio Settlement 
Officer with a special assistant in addition to his covenanted assisttilt 
collectors, carried out the settlement in the followmg manner. 
The survey officers were first deputed to remeasure and reclassify 


Final Settlement, 
1877 + L873, 
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the hill lands wherever, in the previous survey, this work had been 
roughly performed. The assistant collectors were told off to grouy 
of villages in which the survey settlement had been temporarily 
introduced without a guarantee, and were required to holda review, 
ruzuvat, of the khots and villagers in each village, if possible at or 
near the village temple. No law agents, mukhtydrs, were allowed 
to speak, both khots and villagers being well able to represent their 
own case. The following points were to be specially attended to : 
Was the tenure of the village, pure kholi, mined: khichadi, or 
dharekart ? If khoti or mixed, khichadi, had the khots a title deed, 
sanad? If so, a copy was to be recorded. A list of kAot sharers, 
showing the interest of each co-sharer and the rotation of 
management, was to be made out and signed by all present. A 
memorandum, declaring the customary rates of rent for each kind 
of crop, was to be made out, and signed by the khots present, and by 
the chief or spokesmen villagers. The village-land register, botkhal, 
was to be taken by the assistant collector, and each man was to 
be called in succession before the assembled villagers, his holding 
read out to him, and his claim as a dhdrekari, a privileged, or a 
customary tenant, in respect of each piece of ground, was to be 
recorded, The khot’s reply to such claim was to be recorded. In 
every possible case, evidence was to be taken, and a decision passed 
and recorded on the spot. Inquiry was to be made if there was 
any other i te between khot and tenant, or between tenant and 
tenant, and disputes were to be summarily settled then and there. 
Every possible effort was to be made to reconcile khots with tenants 
and tenants with each other. Khots were to be urged to permit 
good tenants of long standing to be recorded as customary tenants 
rather than as tenants-at-will, notwithstanding that their tenancy 
might not have lasted for twenty years prior to Act I. of 1865. 

In this manner, in the year 1877-78,) the status of 26,179 khoti 
fenants in 240 villages was finally settled ; numerous disputes of 
long standing, not only between khote and villagers, but between 
villager and villager and khofs and khot-sharers, were carefully 
inquired into and summarily decided in the face of the assembled 
villagers. The five survey establishments completed the resurvey 
of the hill lands in 127 villages, and were far advanced in 120 
more. The delay in beginning the work prevented the introduction 
of the new settlement with, crop appraisement and grain rentals 
mto more than forty-seven Villages. In the season ending S0th 
June 1879, the status of 20,845 rayats in 167 Villages was settled, 
eighty-seven villages were completely resurveyed and seventeen 
were far advanced. In the season now ended, 10,761 tenants were 
reviewed in 105 villages, and about eighty villages have been 
resurveyed, 

No steps were taken, in the season of 1877-75, to secon the connent 
of the tenants in guaranteed villages to the substitution of the new 
settlement in place of the old. 5 Fae thought better that they 
should have time to learn from their neighbours in unguaran siacd 
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villages what the new settlement was, and what were its benefits to 
khott tenants. The people of four such ranteed villages, of 


their own accord, petitioned for the new settlement. In the season 
of 1878-79, the guaranteed villages were thought generally to be 
well disposed towards the new settlement, and the khott tenants 
were therenpon canvassed, when, in 184 out of 186 guaranteed 
villages, all the khoti tenants to the number of 12,565 separately 
recorded a petition asking for the new settlement. In two villages 
only do (1880) the tenants still hold aloof, but there is little doubt 
they too will soon follow their neighbours. 

The new settlement in its entirety, with a crop appraisement and 
grain rentals, is now in force in every village hitherto surveyed, 
except the two guaranteed villages above mentioned, that is to say 
in 742 villages or more than half the gross number of khott 
villages in the district. The small amount of friction may be 
judged from the fact that out of 81,755 khofi tenants, it has been 
necessary, in the past season, to adopt coercive measures only 
against 548 tenants scattered among 175 out of the 742 villages. 
In a large majority of khoti villages, perfect harmony has been 
restored between the khot and his tenant, while the autions 
adopted in the crop appraisement rules have been found sufficient 
and effectual to protect the tenant from over-exactions by the 
khot. Only about five per cent of the tenants remain recorded as 
tenants-at-will, the kAots having been found very liberal in consenting 
to register rood Gants ok will as customary tenants. 

- The Khot Act (I. of 1880) legalises all that has been effected as 
above related, and prescribes the same procedure for the future. 

When,! in 1874, settlement work in khott villages was brought 
to an end, survey opanes were transferred to the peasant-held 
villages of the south of thedistrict. In 1875 the survey of Vengurla 
was finished, and as all the villages were managed by Government, 
khalsa, a thirty years’ settlement was introduced in 1876. The result 
was, on a total rental of £3844 18s. (Rs. 38,449), an increase in the 
Government demand of £107 8s. (Rs. 1074). The details were: 

Fenguria Survey and Settlement, 1576. 
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The ‘ae ge acre rates showed in rice lands a fall from 5a. 
104d. to 5a, 9d. (Rs. 2 as, 15- Rs. 2 ae. 14), in garden lands from 
lés. to 14a, Od. (Rs. 8 - Rs. 7 as. 6), and the levy on uplands of a cess 
of Shad, (aa. 2 P- 6). | 

In accordance with the changes sanctioned by Government in the 
settlement of the rights of the ‘hots and under-holders, the uplands 





1 Contributed by Mr, Gibson of the Ratnagiri Revenue Survey. 
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in surveyed sub-divisions were remeasnred and a_ settlement 

introduced by the Collector on the terms laid down by Government. 

Since November 1877, survey work has been confined to remeasuring 
ae and preparing records of the new settlement made by the 

Collector, 


The following statement shows, in the twenty-three years ending 
1877-78, a shes the occupied area from 389,973 to 1,004,529 acres ; 
in the revenue due to Government a rise from £70,683 (Rs. 7,06,830) to 
£92,901 (Ra. 9,29,010); and in the outstandings a fall from £4938 
(Rs. 49,380) in 1856 to £1622 (Rs. 16,220) in 1878. The spread 
in the area under tillage is probably almost entirely due to the 
introduction of correct measurements. The survey of each section 
of the district showed that while since the last survey the nominal 
area had remained unchanged, the actual tillage had greatly spread. 
The area of arable unoccupied land disclosed by the survey rose 
from 327 acres in 1868 to $640 in 1872. It has again fallen to 569 
in 1878. The total of occupied acres fell from 389,973 in 1856 to 
353,919 in 1860, and again rose steadily to 404,948 in 1866. From 
this the work of remeasurement in different parts of the district 
quickly brought up the whole area to about 650,000 in 1869, 850,000 
in 1873, and 1,000,000 in 1876. Outstanding balances, in 1856 as 
high as £4938 (Rs. 49,380), rose in the next three years to £5898 
(Rs, 58,930). They then suddenly fell to £194 (Rs. 1940) in 1860 
and continued under £1000 (Rs. 10,000) until the introduction of 
the new survey in 1867. Since then, after rising to £3144 (Rs.31,440) 
in 1872, they fell to £591 (Rs. 5910) in 1876, and again rose to 
£1703 (Rs. 17,030) in 1877, and £1622 (Rs. 16,220) in 1878. 








Ratndgiri Occupied Area, Assessment, and Outstanding Balances, 1855-1878. 
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LEA5-B0..) ase ST 37 7,973,084 | 7,132,013 | 40, 
16-67..| « | M010) 31 B08, | 7 our | 
wasToa..| .. | 3,335) 37 5,48,482 | 7 4,208 
jaesa.| =. | S,2) | 5,835,402 | 5,04,017 05,03 | 
ee To 67,077 | 807,221 
1860-81..| «. | S085) S728 B,76,710 | 600,088) 1825 
TeeLAe,| «. | eT) 8720 0,068,655 | § | &2es 
isa-en.| .. | Sided | Brae 9,23,085 | 808,774) dice 
Lett-64..| .. | 83,068 | ¢ TBO 11,270,283 [10,057,449 | God 
sete.) .. | 86,000) 1106 ‘U,77,700 | 11,0441) zi 
1885-64... aa a7 ,278 | 11,04 (10,85.504 | 10,158,725 | Baa 
trodaced by 77 villages of 
1eaT-64,.| 2761 | 56,203 6M,807 | 6,993,083 | 23,06 | Ditto ditto in 49 villages 
| | ¥ Saltards aod 1é2 of 
1Sé-60..) RSS | 85,000 | 0,27,023 | 84,031 | 14,280 Ditto ditto in 177 villages 
1880-70..) gap | 81,078 g.aa,577 | 8,68,709 | 17,173 Ditto ditto In 96 villages 
1870-T1..| ager | 53,206 9,008,023 | 8,25,355 | 14,020 Ditto in @9 villages 
ees LSPA. 
1871-72...) oola | 8,305 626,400 | 8,05,701 |) 31,443 | Ditto Tio io 35 villages 
Bagi and S1 of 
1aye-t3..|  ason | 81,455 | 9,08,oe4 | 6,44,287 | £3,084 | Ditto ditto in 72 villages 
LaT3-7T4.. 217 4,631. 6,468,137 | 4,83, 250 10,407 of Gohégar, 
1874-16.) 85 Ah 0,42,600 | 887,208) 77S 
1875-76... bTO,L58 | 5,568 : G01,401 | 887,603 , 012 | Dikte ditto io 10 villages 
18T6-77..) 60,056 | B5,7E3 | 14,205 | osa0u0 | 9,16,986 | 17,085 | of Vonguria. 
1877-78..| 69,067 | 84,071 | 14,178 | 1,075,086 | 10,198,713 | 640,007 | 16219 


a, As the sarvey ia not finished these figures are estimates from returns prepared in the Oollec- 
aes a share of whose revenue, not whose land, had been granted, were for the firs time 
bad quit-renta had formerly been shown uoder ordinary revenue. 

In addition to the regular tenures mentioned above, three' special 
tenures have lately been brought to notice in the southern sub- 
divisions of Malvan and Vengurla. In the disturbed times ante- 


cedent to British rale, the Sdévants of Védi had either retained - 


certain valuable garden lands in their own possession, putting in 
crown lessees, or from tame to time as lands of all kinds, mostly 
however inferior lands, were abandoned by the occupants, they were 
registered as crown lands; oF again the holdigs of persons 
inimical to the state were seized and taken in forfeit. The whole 
made a by no means inconsiderable area of crown lands to which 
the British Government succeeded. These have been dealt with 


in three different ways according to the circumstances of each 
case. 


First there were the ‘shert thikdns’ or crown lands, pro arly 

so called. They consist of rice, garden, and hill lands, venke 

during the time of the former government, were partly assigned to 
1 Contributed by Mr, A, T. Crawford, C.5. 
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certain servants of the Vadi state, in lieu of their pay, and partly 
held by relatives of the chief. On the cession of the district im the 
year 1819, the British Government became the sole proprietors of 
these lands, and they were then farmed out for periods not exceeding 
ten years, the right of cultivating them being sold by public 
auction to the highest bidder. 

This system continued to the year 1842, when the Collector of 
Ratnagiri reported that the shortness of the term of lease | operated 
as a bar to their improvement, and that many of the were 
annually decreasing in value. In order to induce the lessee: to lay 
out money on the improvement of the land, the Collector proposed 
to appoint a committee to classify the land and to determine the 
assessment to be paid in future, and then to let out the lands ona 
permanent settlement. The Collector’s proposal to classify and 
assess was sanctioned.’ But Government declined to make a 
gree, ee arth swecie ae the leases should be given 

rty years, and that the persons Din occu 

those ad : nded capital 3 im Tepeovenenia cal aaoeaee 
first refusal of ee new leases. These orders were subsequently 
modified in many cases, the leases b declared terminable at the 
introduction of the revenue survey settlement. All leases granted 
for thirty years expired shortly before the late survey, but from 
year to year pee continued to the existing lessees on the former 
terms until the new survey settlement should take effect. In each 
case there was a clause by which the lessee was bound at any time 
to give up to Government, without compensation, all lands required 
for forest purposes. 


In the course of the late y of the sub-divisions. of 
Malvan and Vengurla, all lands, fisting these sherit thikans or 
crown lands, were remeasured and classified according to the rules 
now in force in the Ratnagiri Survey. It was then found that the 
survey rates were only about one-half of the rates hitherto paid 
under the existing lenses, and the question arose as to the mode 
which Government should deal with these crown lands the leases 
bemg terminable on the troduction of a general survey. 

In many of the farms, cocoanut, betelnut,and cashewnut plantations 
had been made at. very considerable cost. Substantial houses and 
farm steadings had been built, both by the crown lessees and by 
their sub-tenants, most of whom had been on the d from the 
beginning of the lease and had been suinierngned 7 the crown 
lessees to improve their holdings and settle permanently. The 
further question, therefore, arose whether the sub-tenants had 
acquired by prescription or otherwise any mghts of tenure which it 
behoved Government to consider and provide for. 


After very full discussion Government decided to retain the 
sheri thikane strictly as crown lands, in preference to parting 


with the proprietary right for a sum equal to a certain number of 
years’ assessment which the old lessees and many persons were 














1 Gov. Rea, 1056, 9th April 1952, 
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ready to give if the lands should be entered in their names 
survey occupants. Government also took the most liberal view of 
the ckaiths -ms of the existing lessees, derived from long occupation 


selected for forest reserves. As to the sub-tenants, the Collector 
was ordered to prepare a record of their rights in all cases where 
there was no dispute as to their tenure between landlord and tenant. 
Where there was a dispute the Collector might decide it, if both 
parties agreed to abide by his decision. In other eases he was not 
to interfere. 

Secondly, there were the lands held on the katuben tenure. 
The word katuban in itself implies a fixed rent not liable to 
fluctuation. From the mble of most of the katuban deeds it would 
seem that the origin of the tenure was As follows. The hereditary 
occupant of certain lands of a poor description would represent to 
the state officials that if they were let to him on a fixed rent, 
katuban, he would bring them under full cultivation, and he was 
granted the lands accordingly, on & fixed rent, on the ground of the 
expense to which he would be put. In other words the occupant asked 
for A phages settlement, in order that he might safely invest his 
capital in the land and avoid being taxed for his improvements, 
and his request was granted. Moreover, the deed declared that 
the lands should be enjoyed hereditarily from father to son, that no 
new deed was to be expected, and that the fixed assessment would 
cover any new plantations of cocoa or betel palms, or any other crop 
that might be cultivated. At the late survey all these lands were re- 
measured and classified according to the rules in force in Ratnagiri, 
and the result showed that they were held at rates considerably 
below the survey assessment. Government, however, decided that 
ri settlement had been permanent and must hold good in the 

uture.! 

Thirdly, there were the gatr dasti lands, or lands which, as the 
word imports, were waste and unassessed, gair, without, and dast, 
rent or assessment. The gair dasti lands consist almost entirely of 
hill sides, which being uncultivated at the time of the last survey 
under native rule, were left unassessed. They are not, like the shert 
thikans, lapsed assignments of lands for service or otherwise, but. 
still come properly under the category of crown lands. Thoagh 
unassessed, they have for a great number of years been used by 
the dhdarekaris or holders of the neighbouring rice fields, for gathering 
grass and brushwood for ash manure. The hill side has in most 
cases, by some tacit or mutual agreement, been divided among the 
dhérekaris, who have thus each held an 4s ealgeae share of 
what might otherwise have come to be regarded as common land. 
At the date of the British accession no regular revenue was 
derived from these lands. By degrees a system sprang UP of 
leasing them for short periods to contractors. Persons were found 


1 Gov, Res, 513, 20th January 1850, 
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cultivating in them without permission, but their occupation was not 
disturbed when they consented to execute an agreement to pay a 
certain rent. Thus, by degrees, with the increased demand for land, 
the whole area was leased under various agreements. Most of these 
leases were ted between 1853 and 1854, and declared that the 
lease should hold good until the new survey settlement. The 
leases, when no specific ai ment lad been entered into with 
individuals, were for large blocks of hill side, and were put up to 
auction. They were usually si in by one of the dhdrekaris of 
the village, put forward by the whole body. This nominee collected 
the rent proportionately tas by each occupant, and adding his own 
share, paid the whole to Government. He did not acquire any more 
land by becoming the nominal lessee. He was, in fact, merely a puppet 

t forward by the villagers to go through the form of executing the 
ease with Government, so that they might each and all be left in 
undisturbed possession of land acquired irregularly. In most cases, 
as a consequence of this harmonious arrangement, the leases, when 
poe up to auction, realised a very small, almost a nominal rent, 

cause no outsider dared to bid against the village community. 
Occasionally, but rarely, where there were two hostile factions in a 
village, the lease would realise a fancy price, and endless bickering 
was the result. Ordinarily the rent realised was nominal. 


These lands also were remeasured and classified at the late survey, 
and as was to be expected, the survey assessment was found to be 
considerably in excess of the rent fixed in the lease which in every 
case was terminable on a new survey. Two questions then arose; 
Ist, Whether the lessees or the actual occupants should be registered 
as the holders of the lands, or whether the leases should again be 
put to auction? 2nd, Whether the lands should be re-let on the 
same rentals, or whether the survey assessment should be imposed ? 
In view of the circumstances above related, Government determined 
that the actual occupant in each case should be registered as the 
survey occupant and pay the full survey assessment.! 









SECTION IV.—SEASON REPORTS, 


The following is a summary of the chief available facts regarding 
the state of the district during the thirteen years ending 1878-79: 


In 1866-67, therainfall of 106-5 inches was plentifnl and seasonable, 
and with a few exceptions the crops were on the whole good. 
‘Near Khérepétan over-much rain destroyed half of the rice crop. In 
Anjanvel and Suvarndurg, though the first sowings were washed 
away,the harvest was fair. Public health was good, though in some 
parts cholera, fever, and cattle-disease prevailed to a slight extant. 
The land revenue for collection rose from £] 01,479 to £104.634 
(Rs, 10,14,790 - Rs, 10,46,340), £172 (Rs. 1720) were remitted, and 
£808 (Rs. 8080) left outstanding. Rice rupee prices fell from 
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fifteen to twenty-two pounds, and ndchni, the food of the lower 
classes, from twenty-six to forty pounds. 

In 1867-68, the rainfall of 92-5 inches was abundant, and the 
season favourable. Public health was good. The land revenue for 
collection fell from £104,634 to £87,562 (Rs. 10,46,340 - Rs. 8,75,620), 
£157 (Rs. 1570) were remitted, and £2331 (Rs. 23,010) left 
mene: Rice rupee prices rose from twenty-two to eighteen 
ponnds, and ndchni fell from forty to forty-three pounds. 

In 1868-69, the rainfall was 88°32 inches. The monsoon began 
favourably, but later in the season the rainfall was partial and 
insufficient. On the whole, the season was scarcely an average one. 
With few exceptions public health was good. Cattle disease 
appeared in some places, but the mortality was not great. The land 
revenue for collection rose from £87,562 to £91,530 (Rs. 8,75,620 - 
Rs. 9,15,300), £150 (Rs. 1500) were remitted, and £1425 (Rs. 14,250) 
left outstanding. Rice rupee prices fell from eighteen to twenty 
pounds, and nachni rose from forty-three to twenty-eight pounds, 

In 1869-70, the rainfall of 101-43 inches was short in the begin- 
ning, but plentiful in the latter part of the season. With a few 
exceptions the crops yielded well. Public health was on the whole 
good, and there was no great mortality among the cattle. The land 
revenue for collection rose from £91,530 to £98,406 (Rs. 9,15,500 - 
Rs. 9,34,060); £309 (Rs. 3090) were remitted, £227 of them on 
aceount of the introduction of the survey, and £1717 (Rs. 17,179) 
left outstanding. Rice rupee prices fell from twenty to twenty- 
three pounds, and ndclini from twenty-eight to forty pounds. 

1n1870-71, though not very seasonable, the rainfall of 93:37 inches 
was sufficient. Though small-pox, diarrhoea, dysentery, fever, and 
cattle-disease pre i aut fh slig ti extent, public health was on the 
whole good. Th e land revenue for collection fell from £93,406 to 
£89,650 (Rs. 9,394,060 - Rs. 8,096,500), £1136 (Rs. 1 1,360) were remitted, 
£1074 of them on account of the introduction of the survey, and 
£1217 (Rs. 12,170) left outstanding. Rice rupee prices rose from 
twenty-three to twenty-one pounds, and nachni from forty to thirty- 
nine pounds. 


In 1871-72, the rainfall was 73°80 inches. The rain set in very 
early, but till Angust the fall was insufficient, and rice did not 
yield a full harvest. On the whole the other crops yielded well, 
and the season was not unfavourable. Dysentery, small-pox, and 
cholera prevailed to a slight extent in some sub-divisions ; and 
there was also slight disease among cattle. The land revenue for 
collection rose from £89,650 to £92,499 (Rs. 8,96,500 - Rs. 9,24,990), 
£1177 (Rs, 11,770) were remitted, £1052 of them on account of 
the introduction of the survey, and £3158 (Rs. 31,580) left 
outstanding. Rice rupee prices rose from twenty-one to twenty 
pounds, and ndchni from thirty-nine to twenty-seven pounds. 

In 1872-73, the rainfall of 84-12 ‘ches was seasonable, and the 
harvest fair, Public health was on the whole good, though cholera, 
small-pox, and dysentery prevailed to a slight extent. In Mandan- 
gad, during a temporary scarcity of grain before harvest, fifty persons 
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died from cholera, weakness, and want. Ma y cattle also died from 
weakness, and from a disease said to have been caused by the sudden 


and very heavy burst of the rains, land revenne for collection 
fell from £92,499 to £91,422 (Rs, 9,24,990- Rs. 9,14,220), £57 
ts, 570) were remitted, and £2515 (Rs. 25,150) left outstanding. 

ice rupee prices fell from twenty to thirty-two pounds, and ndchni 
from twenty-seven to thirty-seven pounds, 

In 1873-74, the rainfall of 83-64 inches, at first free and well 
timed, was later on scanty with long stretches of dry weather. The 
result was a harvest rather below the average. E ere in Devgad, 
Malvan, Sangameshvar, and Khed, fever, small-pox, dysentery, and 
cattle-disease prevailed to a slight extent. The ad revenue for 
collection fell from £91,422 to £88,997 (Rs, 9,14,220 - Rs. 8,89,970), 
£75 (Rs. 750) were remitted, and £1365 (Rs. 13,650) left outstanding. 
Rice rupee prices rose from thirty-two to twenty-seven pounds, and 
néchni fell from thirty-seven to fifty pounds. t 

In 1874-75, the rainfall was 121°60 inches, In June, July, and 
Angust, the fall was on the whele favourable, but in September a 
heavy downpour did great harm to the early crops. The late crops 
suffered from want of rain in October, and in sors place from 
insects. Except in Da: li, Chiplun, and Sangameshvar, fever, 
dysentery, nallooae, and cattle-disease prevailed over most of the 
district. The land revenue for collection rose from £88,997 to 
£89,707 (Rs. 8,89,970 - Rs. 897,070), £99 (Rs. 990) were remitted, 
and £653 (Rs. 6530) left outstanding, Rice rupee prices rose from 
twenty-seven to twenty-five pounds, and nachni from fifty to forty- 
five pounds. 

In 1875-76, the rainfall of 186°48 inches was unseasonable and 
unequal, very heavy at one time and scanty at another. The failure 
of crops was, in rice-fields, estimated at from } to 3, and in uplands 
ati from $ to 4. Public health was bad. Except in Sangameshvar, 
cholera prevailed everywhere and carried off 762 pe ons, Fever 
was also common in Dapoli, Devgad, Malvan, and ijpur. Cattle 
disease broke out all over the district causing the loss of 1625 head 
of cattle. The land revenue for collection fell from £89,707 to 
£89,383 (Rs. 8,97,070 - Rs. 8,93,830), £769 (Rs. 7690) were remitted, 
£706 of them on account of the introduction of the survey ; 
and £592 (Rs. 5920) left outstanding, Rice rupee prices rose from 
twenty-five to twenty-three pounds, and ndchni from forty-five to 
thirty-three pounds, 

In 1876-77, the rainfall of 68-25 inches was scanty, and the 
complete failure of the October rains seriously injured the late néglt 
and harik, and to some extent the rice. The loss in néagli and vari 
was set down at 3, and in rice at }. Harik was a complete 
failure, This failure cansed distress amongst the poorest classes for 
whom a few relief works were opened. Though public health was on 
the whole good, dysentery prevailed in Malvan, Ratnigi i, Réj4pur and 
Chiplun, and small-pox in all parts of the district but Réjépur. 
Cattle disease was fatal in 1154 cases. The land revenue for 
collection rose from £89,383 to £90,882 (Rs, 8,93,830 - Rs, 9,08,820), 
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£112 Ge. 1120) were remitted, and £1706 (Rs. 17,060) left Chapter VIII. 
outstanding. Rice rupee prices rosefrom twenty-three to seventeen, land | 
and nachnt from thirty-three to twenty-four pounds. Administration. 
In 1877-78, the rainfall of 89°71 inches, though fitful and uneven, Season Reports, 
was on the whole favourable; and despite blicht and insects, the 1877-73. 
outturn in rice and nagli was good. Up to the end of July cholera 
and oe were general, Cattle disease of one kind or other 
also prevailed in most sub-divisions and carried off 985 head of 
cattle. The land revenue for collection rose from £90,882 to 
£93,772 (Re. 9,08,820 - Rs. 9,37,720), £73 (Rs. 730) were remitted, 
and £1112 (Rs. 11,120) leftoutstanding. Rice rupee prices remained 
the same, seventeen pounds, while nachni fell from twenty-four to 
twenty-five pounds. 
In 1878-79, the rainfall of 165°66 inches was the highest on record. 1878-79. 

The season was on the whole favourable, rice especially yielding a 

ood outturn, The land revenne for collection fell from £93,772 to 

3,307 (Re, 9,37,720 - Rs. 9,383,570), £78 (Rs. 780) were remitted, 
and £1092 (Rs. 10,920) left outstanding. Rice rupee prices fell 
from seventeen to twenty-three pounds, and nicht from twenty- 
five to twenty-eight pounds, 
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CHAPTER IX. 
JUSTICE, 
Ur! to the year 1812, except the fort and factory of Bankot and 


nine surrounding villages handed over by the Peshwa in 1756, 
the British overall no territory south of the river Apta. 
The Resident of Binkot, who was also the commandant of the 
garrison, did not at first enjoy extensive judicial powers. He could 
ony expel persons of a suspicious character under severe penalties, 
and all offenders were sent for examination and trial before His 
Majesty’s Justices in Bombay. This state of things lasted till, in 
1803, the civil and criminal jurisdiction of the Judgeand Magistrate 
of Salsette was extended to Bénkot, the court adjourning there for 
twenty daysin each year. In 1811 the Bénkot Resident was invested 
with power to decide civil cases of not more than £10 (Rs. 100), an 
apes lying against his decision to the Circuit Judge at Silsette. 
He was at the same time placed in police charge of che disteacs and 
persons committed or held to bail were remanded to Théna to take 
their trialthere. In 1812, when Mélvan and the surrounding districts 
were ceded by Kolhépur, a Resident was appointed with jurisdiction 
to try civil suits of not more than £50 (Rs. 500), an appeal lying, as 
in the case of Bankot decisions, to Sélsette, Owing to the distance 
of Mélvan from Salsette the Resident was, in 1814, invested with 
increased powers, both civil and criminal, and made to some 
extent independent of SAlsctte authority. In 1815 the jurisdiction 
of both the Residents was further extended. Their decisions in 
suits above £40 (Rs. 400) were subject to an appeal to the Governor 
in Council, in the separate department of the chief court of justice, 
Sadar Adalat, Offenders were no longer sent to Thina for trial. 
The Cireuit Judge went to Binkot and Malyan to deliver the jails 
twice a year, 


This arrangement continued till 1819, when the whole of the 
present Ratnagiri district passed into the hands of the English. In 
that year the two Residencies were abolished, and the southern 
Konkan was formed into a separate collectorate with Bankot as its 
head-quarters. In 1820 Ratnagiri was chosen as the most central 
and convenient place for the civil station of the diatrict, The powers 
of Magistrate were molified and transferred from the Judge to the 
Collector, and the Judge constituted the Criminal J udge of the district 
with charge of the head-quarter police. ‘The judicial machinery 
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consisted of a Judge,a registrar, an assistant registrar, and two 
native commissioners. n the same year two more native 
commissioners were added. In 1827, when the territorial limits of the 
district were re-arranged, the courts of civil and criminal jurisdiction 
were constituted anew. The staff of native commissioners was 
increased and the offices of registrar and assistant registrar abolished, 
and that of assistant judge created in their place. In 1830, when 
three of its northern sub-divisions were placed under the direct 
control of the Thana Judge, Ratnagiri was, for purposes of civil 
and criminal justice, reduced to a detached station of the Thana 
district, witha senior assistant judge and sessions judge. Ratnagiri 
remained a detached station under Thina till 1569. 

In 1836, the designation of native commissioner was altered to 
munsif and sadar amin. In 1838, the oldest year for which 
detailed statistics are available, there were seven courts and 2505 
decisions. ‘Twelve years later (1850) there were six courts and 4303 
decisions. In 1851, owing to press of work, aJoimt Judge was 
stationed at Ratnagiri for one year. In 1860 there were six courts 
and 5580 decisions. From 1866 to 1869 a Joint Judge was again 
appointed, and in 1869 Ratnégiri was made a distinct district, and 
a Judge and assistant judge permanently stationed there. The 
staff of judicial functionaries was increased, and in 1870 there were 
in all nine judges and 6375 decisions. In 1872 an extra assistant 
judge was appointed for a year, and in 1875 an additional sub- 
judge was stationed at Dapoli. In 1879 the subi-judge’s court at 

angameshvar was removed to Devrukh. 

At present there are in all ten judges in the district. Of these 
the District Judge is the chief, with original civil jurisdiction over the 
whole of the district, and power to hear x Laan against the decisions 
of subordinate courts. ‘The assistant judge tries original cases below 
£1000 (Rs.10,000), and such appeal cases below £500 (Rs.5000)as are 
referred to him by the District Judge. The first class subordinate 
judge at Ratndgiri, in addition to his ordmary jurisdiction, 
exercises special jurisdiction over the whole district im respect 
of original civil suits of more than £500 (Rs. 5000) in value. 
The is sub-judges are stationed at the chief sub-divisional towns 
of Dépoli, Chiplun, Devrukh, Réjépur, Devgad, Malvan, and 
Vengurla, The ordinary jurisdiction of the Ratnagiri sub-judge 
extends over the gens part of the Ratnas iri sub-division ; t at of 
the Dapoli sub-judge over the Dapoli sub-division and some villages 
of the Khed a gh ace agp that of the Chiplun sub-judge over the 

reater part of the Chiplun sub-division and some villages of the 
Khed sub-division; that of the Devrukh sub-judge over the greater 
of the Sangameshvar sub-division and some ee of _the 
Chiplun sub-division ; that of the Réjdpur sub-] udge over the Rajapur 
sub-division and some villages of the Sangameshvar sub-division 
‘thad of the Devcad sa rat, over the Devgad sub-division and 
some villages of the Malvan sub-division ; that of the Malvan sub- 
judge over the greater part of the Malvan sub-division; and that 
of the Vengurla sub-judge over the Vengurla sub-division and 
some villages of the Malvan sub-division. 
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The average distance from: their six furthest villages, of the 
District and assistant district judges’ courts, and of the first class 


‘sub-judge’s court at Ratndgiri as Sie its special jurisdiction, is 
6 


seventy-eight miles, As regards the ordinary jurisdiction of the 
Ratna inc aahtad e, the average distance is cinaens miles; that 
of the Dapoli sub-judge 314 miles ; that of Chiplun 22} miles ; that 
of Devrukh 303 miles; that of Réijépur30} miles; that of Dev “acd 
miles ; that of Malvan, thirteen miles ; and that of Vengurla 124 
_ At first the working of the courts was far from satisfactory. The 
decisions, especially in cases where the cause of action arose before 
their institution, were unduly favourable to the creditors. The 
long distances the people had to come was a great evil. Money 
was wanted to take a man from his home to the court, and as ready 
cash was me oe to raise, men were ruined from no fault but 
poverty, Ex-parte decrees were a great evil. Intriguing suitors 

ed to have the summons scotia late that the defendant 
could not be in time and go lost his case,! 

Partly from the litigious character of the people and partly from 
the minute sub-divisions of Khot estates, and until lately their 
uncertain relations to Government and the subordinate land-holders, 
civil suits in Ratnagiri have always been gpecially numerous and 
troublesome.? | 

The average number of cases deciee during the ute roe 

Ratadgiri Ex-parte Decre ending 1878 was 7121. During the 
en 70 1880 $5 first five years, the total rose from 

= ——, 6375 in 1870 to 7290 in 1873, witha 

slight fall in 1874. It then again 
rose to 7601 in 1876, and again fell 
to 6218 in 1877. In 1878 it rose to 
7331. Of the total number of cases 
decided during the nine years, 53°17 
per cent have, on an average, as 
shown in the margin, been given 
rainst the defendant in his absence. 
The proportion of cases decided in 
this way hos yaried little except in 
— 1873 when it rose to 57°69 and in 

1878 when it fell to 46°05. Of contested cases only 19°39 per cent 
have, during this period of nine years, been on an average decided 
for the defendant. The percentage of such cases decided in favour 
of the defendant fell from 22 in 1870 to 21-03 in 1878. In 230 
or 3:13 per cent of the whole number of suits decided in 1878, the 
decree was executed by putting the plaintiff in possession of the 
immovable property claimed. The number of casesof this kind 












fell from 401 out of 6875 in 1870 to 197 out of 7290 in 1873, 


* Bom. Rev. Rec. 121 of 1895, &8, 
* In 1825, Mr. Dunlop noticed that the people seemed fond of going to law, and 


that the number of miscellancous | a was very much greater than in other 
cab, OG 
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and then during the next five years rose to 230 out of 7331 in 1878. 
In 51°30 per cent of the decisions passed in 1878, decrees for mo 
due BS We executed by the attachment or sale of property. i 
these 9°48 per eent have been by the sale of movable and 41°82 per 
cent by the sale of immovable property. Compared with 1870, the 
1878 returns of attachments or sales of movable and immovable 
operty show arise from 400 to 695 in the former, and from 1545 to 
066 in the latter. | | 
Compared with 1870, the number of decrees executed by the 
arrest of debtors during the nine years has considerably fallen, 
the total for 1870 being 389 against 70 in 1878. As will be seen 
from the following table, the number of civil prisoners has varied 
rors during the nine years, the total in 1870 being 49 against 41 in 
Ratadgiri Civil Prisoners, 1870 - 1578. 
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(a) fad tae aeaial ca mucous ot the decree belng reversed in appeal. 
Of the forty-one prisoners in 1878, thirty-six were Hindus and 
five Musalmins. | 
The following statement shows in tabular form the working of 
the district civil courts during the nine years ending 1878 : 
Ratadgiri Civil Courts, 1370 - rS7s. 
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In Angust 1876, an association was formed at Ratndgiri for the 
rpose of settling by arbitration, lavdd, debt and other civil 
arose: Though the association is not yet formally dissolved, the 
court has, sinte November 1877, been virtually closed for want of 
work, The members about forty-eight in number are merchants, 
bankers, Government pensioners, pleaders, and - wsepaper editors, 
The business was managed by a committee helped by a secretary. 
Three of the members attended in turn to dispose of business. 
Before a case was heard, the parties stated in writing that they 
would be bound by the court’s award. Pleaders, if the parties 
wished, were allowed to appear. The award was pass d according 
to the opinion of the sitting members or of a majority of them, anc 
unless the parties applied fora review, the award was final. Unloss 
they were filed in the civil courts, these arbitration awards had no 
legal force, The members received no pay. To meet the expenses, 
except in pauper suits, an institution fee of one-fourth or one-sixth 
of the proper court fee was levied according as the snits were below 
or above £5 (Rs. 50) in value, In references from the civil courts, 
one-eighth of the court fee or 1s. (8 annas) was levied for each 
sitting. If the defendant absented himself, the whole fees, or in case | 
of amicable settlement, half the fees, were refunded. During the 
fifteen months of the court’s existence (2lst August 1876 to 23rd 
November 1877), of fifty-six suits filed, twenty-four were decided, 
twenty-four withdrawn or compromised, and eight dismissed, 
There is registration enough to employ ten sub-reg istrars, eight 
of whom are special, and two, head clerks to the Sa agameshvar - 
mémlatdir and the Guhigar mahdlkari, belong to the ex-officio class 
of sub-registrars, The special sub-registrars are distributed one 
at each of the sub-divisional head-quarters. In addition to the 
supervision exercised by the Collector who ts the District Registrar, 
a special scrutiny is, under the control of the Inspector General of 
Registration and Stam ps, carried on by the Inspector of Registration 
for the third division of the Presidency, comprising the 
districts of Poona, Satéra, Sholkipur, Ratnigiri, and Koldha. 
According to the registration report for 1877-78, the registration 
receipts for that year amounted to £1030 12¢. 3. (Rs. 10,306-2-0), 
and the charges to £776 13s. 3d. (Rs. 7766-10-0), leaving a balance of 
£253 19s, (Rs. 2539-8-0). Of 8327, the total number of registrations, 
twelve were wills, one was an authority to adopt, and twenty-six were 
documents affecting movable and 3288 affecting immovable property. 
Of these last, 1995 were mortgages, 955 deedg of sale, ten deeds of 
gift, 217 leases, and 111 miscellaneous, The registered value of 
the ee sade ay lee pian 4d. (Rs. 5924-2-8), and of the 
immovable property £111,480 7s. 3d. (Rs. 11,14,808-10-0), making a 
total of £112,072 13s. 7d. (Re, 11,20,727.13-8), i 
_ As the long-pending khot disputes are now settled, it is likely 
that with increased transfers of land, the operations of the Registration 
department will become more important, | 
, At present (1880) twenty-five officers share the administration 
of criminal justice. Of those, one is the District Magistrate, four 
are Magistrates of the first class, and twenty of the second and 
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third classes. Of the former thrée are covenanted European 
civilians and one isa native. Except the District Magistrate, who 
has a general supervision over the whole district, each first class 
magistrate has an average charge of 1263 square miles and a 

pulation of 339,712 souls. In the year 1878, the District Magistrate 
lecided two original and three appeal cases; and the four first class 
magistrates, 120 original and ninety-three appeal cases. As Collector 
and assistant collectors, the magistrates have revenue charge of the 
‘oe of the district in which they exercise magisterial powers, and the 
















huzur sapaty collector has charge of the treasury department of the. 
ra 


Collector’s office. Of subordinate magistrates of the second and 
third classes there are twenty, allof them natives with an average 
charge of 189 square miles and a population of 50,956 souls. In 1878, 
they decided 543 iginal criminal cases. Besides their magisterial 
duties, these officers exercise revenue powers as mimlatdars, 
pitreryiairite the head-clerks of oe CR RST these, oss 
are 1349 police patils receiving in surveyed vi san average yearly 
allowatien of AL Be. od. (Rs. 12-10-2), and entrusted with the powers 
contemplated by the Bombay Village Police Act (Act No, VIII. 
of 1867). Of the whole number, twelve, under section 15 of the 
Act, can in certain cases fine up to 10s. (Rs. 5) and imprison for 
forty-cight hours, The others, under section 14, cannot fine and can 
imprison for only twenty-four hours. 

There is noregular village police system. One of the leading 
villagers is generally See pike patil for life or for a term of 





years, and the Mhars help hi ing as watchmen! In surveyed 
villages the police pétil is paid from 8s. to £4 8s. (Rs. 4- Rs, 44) a 





From the table given below, it will be seen that during the five 
years ending 1978, 2426 offences, or one offence to every 420 of 
the population, were on an average committed. Of these there 
were on an average five murders and attempts to commit murder ; 
two culpable homicides ; twelve cases of grievous hurt and hurt by 
dangerous weapons ; seven cases of dacoity and robbery ; and 2396 
or 98°76 per cent minor offences. 

At the beginning of British rule (1820), Ratndgiri villages, rude 
clusters of thatched mud huts without the shelter of village walls, 
were subject to night attacks of Mangs, Ramoshis, and other Deccan 
gang robbers. ‘The poople were most weak and spiritless, never 
offering any combined resistance. In so ragged a country, without 
the help of the villagers, it was mest difficult for the police to 
capture the robbers who generally made good their escape. 

The rugged and broken character of the country, Its numerous 
hills, rivers, and streams are the chief special difficulties with which 
the Ratnfgiri police have to contend. Inthe north, Vanjiris and 
Katkaris occasionally commit petty thefts, but as a rale the distriet 
is free from these and other Panterite tribes. Among the better 
classes, abotting petty crimes, making groundless complaints, 





' Further details have been given above, p. 140. %i 
* Mr. H, P, Pelly Collector, Bou. Rev, eo, 16 of 1321, HH 356, 
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iving false evidence, and bribery and forgery are the most 
souanon forms of crime. Though very law-abidini , the people are 
most litigious, the smallest differences in matters o night or custom 
resulting in a series of legal proceedings, The first phase of a 
dispute about immovable property is invariably an accusation of 
criminal trespass, or mischief in removing a wall or hedge, or theft 
in taking the produce of a disputed field or tree. The decision in 
such cases generally serves as a standing ground or evidence im @ 
civil suit thatfollows.’ Agrarian offences are rare. The khots, who 





aire also the moneylenders, are sometimes at the instigation of the 


villagers waylaid and murdered, and their houses and haystacks set 
‘on fire. But this does not often happen.? 

In 1878 the strength of the district or regular police force 
was 743. Of these, under the District Superintendent, two were 
subordinate officers, 121 inferior subordinate officers, and 619 foot 


The cost of maintaining this force was, for the Superintendent 
a total yearly salary of £840 (Rs. 8400); for the two subordinate 
officers on yearly salaries of not less than £120 (Rs. aie and 
the 121 inferior subordinate officers on Jeans salaries of less 
than £120 (Rs. 1200), a total yearly cost of £3060 Ss. (Rs, 30,604) ; 
and for the 619 constables a sum of £5907 (Rs. 59,070), Besides 
their pay, a total yearly charge of £444 (Rs, 4440) was allowed for 
the horses and travelling expenses of the superior officers; £206 


_ 8s. (Rs. 2064) for yearly pay and travelling allowance of their 


establishments; and £996 (Rs. 9260)a year for contingencies and 
other expenses, raising the total yearly charges to £11,383 16s. 
(Rs. 1,153,838). Onan area of 3789 square miles and a population of 
1,019,136 souls, these figures give one man for eve ¥ O° square miles 
and 1372 souls. The cost of the force is £3 Os. ld, (Rs. 0-0-8) the . 
square mile, or 24d. (13 an nas) & head of the population. 

In 1878 of the total strength of 742, exclusive of the Superintendent, 
nine, two of them officers and seven constables, were employed 
as guards at district or subsidiary jails ; 128, sixteen of them officers 


‘and 112 constables, were engaged as guards over treasuries 


nation 
ieck-ups, or as escorts to prisoners and treasure; 561, 100 of 
them officers and 46] constables, were engaged on other duties, 
and forty-four, five of them officers and thirty-nine constables, 
were stationed in towns and municipalities or employed on harbour 
duty. Of the whole number, exclusive of the Superintendent, 360 
were provided with fire arms; thirty-two with swords on ith 
eWords and batons; and 350 with batons only ; 466, seventy-six of 
them officers and 290 constables, conld ea and write ; and 145, 
sx of them officers and 139 constables, were under instruction, 


Hf i T. ra ttord Collector, Police Report, We 

Wee ome of daccity occurred on the night of the 27th March 187: thi 
village vt Harkol in Devgad, The house of one Mahadaji thot was anached tone 
orty men armed with sticks, Property worth £130 (Rs. 1300) was hey » hod 
waa committed by some ; rillagers' heln. § vn be 
the chief motive.” nts the takes ‘the proserg, tel: Revenge seems to oe 


the Khot's instigation, been sold under a decree of the io of the villagers had, at 
= 


& 
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Except the idopeat Superintendent, all the members of the 
police force were natives of India. Of these, ten officers and twelve 
constables were Brahmans ; fifty-two officers and 331 constables were 

his including Savants ; and forty-three officers and 214 
constables were Hindus of other castes, including Vanis, Bhandaris, 
Gabits, ae rs; one, the Superintendent, and five constables wera 
fourteen officers and sixty-one constables were 








In 1878, of twenty-four persons accused of heinous crimes, fourteen 
or 58°33 per cent were convicted. Of 2717, the total number of 


persons accused of crimes of all sorts, 1104 or 40°63 per cent were ~ 


convicted. In the matter of the recovery of stolen property, of £2659 
16s. (Rs. 26,598) alleged to have been stolen, £15835 4s. (Rs, 15,832) 
or 59°33 per cent of the whole amount were recovered. 

The following table gives the chief crime and police details for 
the five years ending 1878: 


Raindgiri Crime and Police, 1574+ 1575. 


47°34) 1643 18) 1088 
43°05 | 9000 16) PSiT bh 
4} 40°63) 2650 1) 1583 





Corresponding details are available for the five years ending 1849, 
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A comparison of the two statements shows for the whole 
amount of crime a comparative decrease from the yearly bers 
of 1803 in the five years ending 1849, or on the basis of the 18: | 
census one crime to every 347 inhabitants, to a’ rly average of 
2426 in the five years ending 187%, or on the basis of the 1872 
census one crime to every 420 inhabitants. The largeness of the 
head Miscellaneous, in the first period, was due to a number of cases 
of treason and rebellion, arising out of the disturbances in Kolhapur 
and Sivantvddi. Murder cases are few. They were formerly, as 
they still are, the result of acts of adultery. Arson, former! 
shown separately with a yearly average of nine cases, is now n ni 
less common. In robbery and dacoity there is a considerable 
falling off from a yearly average of sixty-nine to seven. Formerly 
crimes of this class were generally committed at night, and the 
offenders were scarcely ever detected. 

In 1878, for protection of life and property, 3284 gun licenses 
were pranted. ese, in the Commissioner's opinion, are necessa v; 
as the eastern districts, bordering for nearly 200 miles with the 
Sahyddris, abound in wild beasts, — . 

Besides the accommodation provided for under-trial prisoners at 
the head-quarters of each sub-division, there is near the Collector’s 
office at Ratnégiri a district criminal jail, Built about 
fifty-three years ago, it has accommodation for $20 prisonors, 
The wards for the prisoners, which are vaulted and PES era in 
front, are in a circle in the centre of the jail. Outside this circle 
there are three other wards, for females, quarantine, and untried 
prisoners, and four worksheds. The jail is managed by a staff 
twenty-three strong, and had, in 1879, a total population of 767 
prisoners, a large number of whom were transfers from the Bombay 
and Théna jails, The daily average was 346, Nearly two-thirds of 
the prisoners were employed extramurally, in gardening, quarrying, 
and on public works. The jail industries are cottoncloth-weaving, 
carpet-making, coir-matting, and cane-plaiting. The total cost in 
1879 was £1951 (Rs. 19,510) or an average of £5 12s, (Rs. 56) to 
each prisoner. There are two gardens, one in front of the jail and 
parated from it by the road, the other within the compound at the 
a The jail is remarkably healthy, the averag death rate for 
the last ten years having been only 1-4 per cent okaversct strength.' 


‘Dr, F, C. Barker, Superintendent Ratnigiri Jail, 








CHAPTER X. 
REVENUE AND FINANCE. 


Tnx earliest balance sheet of the district, as at present constituted, 
is for 1832-33. From territorial changes, older accounts are useless 
for purposes of comparison. Since 1835 several changes have taken 
place in the system of accounts, but most items can be arranged under 
corresponding heads in the forms now im use, Exclusive of the 
adjustment on account of alienated lands, the total transactions 
entered in the district balance sheet for 1878-79 amounted, under 
receipts, to £230,470 (Rs. 23,04,700) against £117,829 (Rs. 11,78,290) 
in 1832-33, and under charges, to £206,762 (Rs, 20,67,620) against 
£135,628 (Rs. 13,56,280), Exclusive of departmental miscellaneous 
receipts and payments in return for services rendered, such as post 
and telegraph receipts, the 1878-79 revenue under all heads, [my rial, 
provincial, bea, and municipal, came to £136,249 (Ra. 13,62,490 , or 
on a population of 1,019,136 souls, a share of 2s, 8}d. (Rs. 1-5-6) per 
head. The corresponding reéeipts in 1532-33 amounted to £91,528 
(Rs, 9,15,280), which, according to the 1846 population of 625,782 
souls, gave per head a share of 2s. 11d. (Rs. 1-7-4). 

During the last forty-seven years the following changes have taken 
place under the chief heads of receipts and charges : Land revenue 
receipts, forming 68°85 per éent of £136,249 (Rs. 13,62,490) the 
entire revenue of the district, have risen from £66,080 (Rs. 6,60,800) 
in 1830-31 to £93,807 (Rs. 9,38,070) in 1878-79. The increase is 
chiefly due ; (1) to the large area of land brought under tillage ; (2) 
to the rise in produce prices, a3 in some parts of the district the 
Government assessment is still collected in kind; and (3) to the 
more correct measurements introduced with the survey. The land 
revenue charges show an increase from £11,157 to £33,605 
(Rs, 1,11,570 - Rs. 3,356,650). This is partly due to new grants and 
+ crease of cash allowances to village officers and partly to general 
administrative changes. 

The following statement! shows the land revenue collected in 
each of the forty-seven years ending Slat July 1979: 

Ratndgiri Land Revenue, 1850-1579, 
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183-34 | Ta,00 | 1836-30 ne 
1435 | 70,537 | 18n0-00 | 


1 ‘ for t ra bet , 1830 and 1867 are taken from Statement No. 9 in 
Mr Bote. ee coarks dated Ist October 1669. Figures for subsequent years are 
taken from the Annual Reports, 
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Stamp receipts five risen from £1620 to £14,489 (Rs, 16,200 - 
Rs. 1,44,820), and stamp expenditure from £20 to £394 (Ra. 200 - 
Re. 3040), The increase under both heads is due to changes in 
the law and administration of the stamp revenue. 


Excise receipts have fallen from £15,341 to £8006 (Rs. 1,338,410 - 
Rs. 80,060). Many old cesses such as the house-tax, buffalo-tax, 
and others were abolished in 1844, The expenditure Leisspir in 
1878-79 to £19 (Rs. 190). There are many cocoa palms along thi 
coast and a fair nomber of wild dat , shindi, trees in the villag 
near the Sahyddris, From the juice of these trees Bhandaris 
manufacture spirits and sell them to the liquor farmers at a fixed 
price. Since 1868, the assessment on each tapped cocoa palm has 
been Is. (8 annas), 

Law and justice receipts have risen from £367 to £815 
(Rs. 3670 - Rs 8150), and the expenditure from £10,876 to “B17, gad 
(Rs. 1,08,760 - Rs, 1,73,330), The rise in the expenditure is ‘due 
to an increase in the pay of officers and establishment and to the 


opening of new civil courts. 









Forests isanew head. The receipts in 1878-79 amounted to £830 
(Rs, 8350) and the expenditure to £1161 (Rs. 11,610). 

The following table shows, exclusive of official salaries, the 
amount realised from the different assessed taxes levied between 
1860 and 1879, Owing to their variety of rates and incidence it is 
difficult to make any satisfactory comparison of the result: 


ftatndgiri Assessed Taxes, 1960-1879, 
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Galak receipts havo fallen from £7698 to £289 (Rs. 76,980 - 
Re, 2890), 


Salt receipts have risen from £4352 to £36,071 (Rs. 43,520 - 
Rie, 3,60,710), and salt expenditure from £12 to £9526 (Rs, 120- 
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Rs. 35,260), The increase in the receipts is dne to the enhanced 
rate of duty. In 1832-35 salt and customs transactions were shown 
separately ; they were subsequently amalgamated and in 1871 
again separated. 

Military charges have fallen from £57,445 to £46,190 (Rs. 5,74,430- 
Rs, 4,61,000 ; the decrease is due to the abolition of the ‘military 
cantonment at Dapoli and the total withdrawal of troops. 

Postal rece have risen from £258 to £4199 (Rs, 2580 - 
Rs. 41,990), and post expenditure from £336 to £4538 (Rs. 3360 - 
Rs. 45,580). 
£366 (Rs. 3660) and the expenditure to £337 (Rs. 370). 
Registration receipts have risen from £45 to £1201 (Rs. 450- 
Rs. 12,010). In 1832-33 there were no charges; they have since 
risen to £736 (Rs. 7360). 

Education receipts, a new item, amounted in 1878-79 to £313 
4 $130). The expenditure has risen from £124 to £1656 
Rs, 1240 - Rs. 16,560). 
Police charges have rison from £65 to £11,257 (Rs, 600 - 
Rs. 1,12,370). The increase is due to the removal of the military 
and to the reorganization of the police force. | 

Medical charges have risen from £1749 to £2886 (Rs. 17,490 - 
Rs, 28,860). , 

The 1878-79 receipts, £491 (Rs. 4910) against £33 (Rs. 330) in 
1832-33, re nt the earnings of the Ratnégiri jail. The charges 
have risen from £37 to £2075 (Rs. 370 - Rs. 0,780). 

Transfer receipts have risen from £17,759 to £56,132 (Rs.1 77,990- 
Rs. 5,61 '320), and expenditure from £35,517 to £49,090 (Rs. 3,50,170- 
Rs. 4,90,900). ‘The increased receipts are due to local funds income, 
to remittances from other treasuries, and to the adjustment of 
advances on account of boundary mark expenditure. 

In the following balance sheets for 1832-33 and 1878-79, the 
figures shown in black type on both sides are book adjustments. On 
the receipt side the item £7975 (Rs, 79,750) represents the 
additional revenue the district would yield had none of its lands 
been given away. On the debit side the item £865 (Rs. 8650) under 
‘land revenue is the rental of the lands granted for service to village 
and district officers. The item £7110 (Rs. 71,100) shown under 
allowances and assignments, represents cash allowances, the rental 
of lands granted to hereditary district officers whose services have 
been dispensed with, and religious and charitable grants continued 
from former governments. Cash allowances to district and village 
hereditary officers are treated as actual charges and debited to land 
revenue. 
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Revenue other than Imperial. 


The district local funds collected since 1865 to promote rural — 
education and supply roads, water, drains, rest-houses, dispensaries, 
and other useful objects, amounted in 1878-79 to a total sum of £9930 
(Rs. 99,300); the expenditure during the same year was £10,733 
(Rs. 1,07,330). This revenue is drawn from three sources, a special 
cess of one-sixteenth in addition to the land tax, the proceeds of certain 
local funds,and some miscellaneousitems of revenue, The special land 
cess, of which two-thirds are set apart as a road fund and the rest 
as a school fund, yielded in 1878-79 a revenue of £6245 (Rs, 62,450), 
Smaller heads, including a ferry fund, a cattle pound fund, a 
travellers’ bungalow fund, and a school fee fund, yielded £1691 
(Rs. 16,910). Government and private subscriptions amounted to 
£1854 (Rs. 18,540), and miscellaneous receipts, including certain 
items of land revenue, to £141 (Rs, 1410). This revenue is 
administered by committees composed partly of official and partly of 
private members, 

For administrative purposes the local funds of the district are 
divided into two main sections, one set apart for public works and 
the other for instruction. The 1878-79 receipts and disbursements 


-under these two heads were as follows : 


Rarsicrm Locan Foxpa, 1878-79, 
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Since 1865 the following local fund works have been carried out, 
To etal communication, 670 miles of rond have been either made, 
cleared, or repaired, and planted with trees, To improve the water 
supply, 107 wells, thirty-six ponds, and fifty-one water-courses have 
been made or repaired. To help village instruction, fort -cight 
schools, and for the comfort of travellers, sixty-four prvi da 


F 
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dharmshdlds, have been either built or repaired. Besides these works, 
one dispensary, sixty cattle pounds, and twostaging bungalows have 
been constructed, and at the towns of Chiplun, Rajipur, Vengurla, 
and Ratnégiri, with the help of the municipalities, telegraph and 
water works have been undertaken." 

Since 1875 four municipalities have been established. In 1878-79 
the total municipal revenue amounted to £2002 (Rs. 20,020). Of 
this, £1498 (Rs. 14,980) were recovered from octroi dues, £281 
(Rs. 2810) from house tax, £17 (Rs. 170) from toll and wheel taxes, 
and £206 (Rs. 2060) from miscellaneous sources. Under the 
provisions of the Bombay District Municipal Act (VI. of 1873), the 

ur municipalities of Vengurla, Rajépur, Ratné iri, and Chiplun are 
town municipalities administered by a body of commissioners with 
the Collector as president, and the assistant or deputy collector in 
charge of the sub-division as vice-president. 

The following statement gives for each municipality the receipts, 
charges, and incidence of taxation during the year ending dlst 
March 1879: 


Ratndgiri Municipal Details, 1878-79. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
INSTRUCTION. 


In 1878-79, there were 119 Government schools, or one school 
for every eleven inhabited villages, with 8247 names on the rolls, 
and an average attendance of 6287 pupils, or 1:16 per cent of 
541,142, the entire population of not more than twenty years of 
ape, 


Excluding superintendence, the total expenditure on these schools 
amounted in 1878-79 to £4627 (Rs. 46,270). Except the Ratnagiri 
high school, a purely Government institution, all were local fund 
vernacular schools. No private school obtained a Government 
prant. , 

Under the Director of Public Instruction and the educational 
inspector, central division, the schooling of the district was, in 1878-79, 
conducted by a local staff 329 strong. Of these, one was a deputy 
inspector, with general charge over all the schools of the district 
drawing a yearly pay of £180 (Rs. 1800); one was an assistant - 
deputy inspector drawing a yearly pay of £60 (Rs. 600); and the 
rest were masters and assistant masters of schools with yearly salaries 
ranging from £6 to £420 (Ra. 60-Rs. 4200). 


Of 119 Government schools, in 114 Marithi only was taught and 
in four Urdu. The remaining school was a high school teaching 
Knglish, Marathi, and Sanskrit up to the Bombay University entrance 
standard. Of the vernacular schools, four were for girls and the 
rest for boys. 

Besides the Government schools, there are (1879) five registe 
and 292 unregistered private vernacular schools, Before the 
introduction of Government education every large village had one 
or more private schools taught either by Shenvis or Konkanasth 
Brahmins. In 1856 there were in all 204 schools of this sort with 
a nominal attendance of 3869 pupils, 1029 of them Brahmans, 952 
Musalmiins, 550 Marithis, 419 Bhandéris, two Mhirs, and the rest 
of other castes. The masters of the present private schools, who are 
not generally a very high class of men, keep them open only so long 
as they Pay, at times closing them when they have other business 
in hand. The fees, paid in money or grain, amount to a yearly sum 
of from £2 10s. to £14 (Rs, 25-Rs. 140). Every boy on first entering 
worships Sarasvati the goddess of learning, giving the master a 
cocoanut, one sher of rice, two or three betelnuts, and from 6d. to 
2s. (4as.-Re. 1) in cash. On the eleventh day, ekadashi, of every 
fortnight the master eo id. (one pice) from each of his pupils, and 
certaim extra fees at different stages in their progress, Besides to 
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Modi or current Mardthi writing and reading, great attention is 
paid to teaching mental arithmetic. In the morning devotional 
songs, bhupdvalis, and in the evening verses in honour of Ganpat 
and Sarasvati, and the ia aoe tables are shouted out by all 
the boys at the same time. T schools are held in village temples 
or on the verandah of the master’s dwelling. 


The following figures show the increased means for learning to read 
and write offered by Government to the people of the district during 
the last fifty-five years. In 1824, besides private schools in large 
and populous villages, there were three Government schools, one 
at Ratndgiri with 146 pupils, one at Nandivra with forty-four pupils, 
and one at Chiplun with thirty-two pupils. In the private schools, 
5080 children, including five girls, were neing taught the rudiments 
of learning. Of 5302, the total number of pupils, 1354 or 25°5 

r cent were Brahmans. As already noticed (page 135), between 

322 and 1828 the Scotch missionaries at Bankot had as many as 
seventy-nine schools and 3219 scholars, 300 ofthem girls. In 1845 
the first English school was started by Government at cages EP 
In 1853 the Board of Education, besides the English school at 
Ratnagiri with forty-six pupils on the rolls, maintained eighteen 
vernacular schools with 842 pupils. In 1855-56 there were in all 
twenty Government schools with 2405 names on the rolls. The 
English school at Ratnégiri was made a high school in 1862. In 
1865 the number of Government schools had 
with 5006 names on the rolls, and am average attendance of 3/82 
pupils, Of these, besides the high‘school at Ratnégiri, eight were 
second grade Anglo-vernacular schools, two at Ratnagiri and one 
each in the towns of Vengurla, Chiplun, Débhol, Malvan, _ Rajapur, 
and Dépoli. In 1875-76, including the high school at Ratnagiri, 
there were 140 schools with g568 names on the rolls and an 
average attendance of 6454 pupils. At present, 1878-79, as the 
Anglo-vernacular and some other schools have been abolished, 
there are only 119 schools with 8247 names on the rolls and an 
average attendance of 6287 pupils, or on the basis of the 1872 
census 1°16 per cent of 541,142, the total population of not more 
than twenty years of age. 

Before the establishment of mirls’ schools, a few girls used to 
attend private schools. The first girls’ school was opened at 
Ratnégiri in 1865, with twenty-five names 52 the roll. In 1873-74 
there were four girls’ achools, one at Ratnégir!, two i Milvan, 
and one in Dapoli, with 161 names on the rolls and an average 
attendance of 112 pupils. At present there are four Government 
girls’ schools at Ratnigiri, Malvan, Vengurla, and Kelshi, with 221 
names on the rolls and an average daily attendance of 145 pupils. 
Besides these, a girls’ school, lately opened by a missionary lady i 
Ratnagiri, is attended by about twenty-five pupils. 

The 1872 census returns give, tar the two chief races of the district, 
the following proportion of persons able to read and write. WI 
187,661, the total Hindu male population of not more than twelve 
years of age, 10,268 or 547 per cent; of 62,751 above twelve 
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and not more than twenty years 7095 or 11°30 per cent; and of 
203,307 above twenty years, 2062 or 1-01 per cent were able to 


read and write, or were under instruction. Of 176,507 the 
Hindu female population of not more than twelve years of age, 93 or 
005 per cent ; of 72,470 above twelve and not more than atone 
years, 25; and of 238,353, above twon Y years, 30 were able to read 
and write, or were being taught. 


VE 15,729 the total Musalmén male population of not more than 
twelve years of age, 1185 or 753 per cent ; of 4334 above twelve and 
hot more than twenty years, 468 or 10°79 per cent; and of 15,597 
above twenty ydars, 1625 or 10-41 per cent were able to read and 
write, or were being taught. Of 14,422 the total Musalmén female 
population of not more than twelve ears, 10; of 5534 above twelve 
and not more than twenty years,3; and of 19,218 above twenty 
years, 21 were able to rade and write, or were being taught. 


Before 1865-66, there were no returns arranging the pupils 
religion, The statement! 
eine in the margil 
shows that of the two 
ape races, Hindus have 
4 Jarger proportion of 
their hows pe girls 

— ~ under instruction. 

Of 8247, the total number of pupils in Government schools at the 
end of March 1879, there were 3942 or 47-79 per cent Brihmans; 
329 or 3°9 per cent Kshatris including ninety-nine Kayasth 
Prabhus, and others ; 780 or 9°45 per cent trading castes, including 
seventy-eight Lingdyats, fourteen Jains, and others ; 1178 or 14:2: 
per cent cultivators; 490 or 5-0 per cent artisans ; 118 labourers and 
menial servants ; two low castes ; and 946 or 11-4 ‘Other Hindus’; 
349 or 4:23 per cent Musalméns ; thirteen Christians ; and one Jew. 
Mhiirs and other low caste boys sit in the school house verandah, 
while Khérvis are allowed to sit with the other boys. Of 221 the total 
number of girls enrolled in 1878-79 in the four girls’ schools 218 
or eee cent were Hindus; and three or 1:35 per cent were 
Musalmans, 


The following table, prepared from special returns furnished by 
the Education department, shows in detail the number of schools 
and pupils with their cost to Grovernment. 


: $$ eee 


'The conens of [R46 ives 577,964 Hindus and 45 Musalmdéns, @ cenene of 
1s72 gives O41 049 Hindus sa 74,534 Munalmdrie. On the “basin of sine teen the 
population and percentage figures for 1866 and 1878 have been calculated, — 
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Ratnagiri School Return, 1865-66, 1865-66, and 1878-79—continued. 
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A comparison of the present (1878-79) ahh ision for teaching the 
town and country popula tion gives the following results. In the 
town of Ratnagiri there are four Government schools, with, out of 
613 names on the rolls, an average attendance of 475 pupils. Of 
these schoole, one is a High school and three vernacular schools, 
two for boys and one for girls, The first English school in 
Ratnagiri was opened on the Ist April 1845, Seventeen years later 
(26th Rephantban 1562) it was raised to the rank of a high school. 
The sta is a head master, eight assistants, and a shdstri or 
Sanskrit teacher. The subjects taught are English, Sanskrit, 
Marathi, history and geography, pure mathematica, and natural 
science. Special success has attended the study of Sanskrit as 
shown by the number of Ratndgiri students who have won the 
J anit Shankar Shet Scholarships at the Bombay University. 
Between 1865 and 1879, 192 students passed the Bombay University 
entrance examination.’ The number of boys in the school in January 
1880 was 166 of whom a large majority were Chitpévan Bréhmans.* 
The boys are mostly of poor physique and constitution ; but they are 
hardworking, well behaved, and as might be epeded from their 
class, highly intelligent. A gymnasium attached to the school is 
presided over by a professional gymnast. Many of the boys gain a 
degree of skill in the various athletic exercises which are taught 
in the intervals of study. The number of pupils in the high 
school has of late years steadily declined. The canses assigned are 
the opening of othe pin schools in the Southern Mardtha country, 

poverty, the raising of school fees, and the diminished value of English 
education. The three vernacular schools, two for boys and one for 
girls, are all provided with convenient school houses. The boys’ 
school in which the teaching is most elementary, bad on the 
lst April 1879, 189 scholars on the roll, of whom 66 were Brahmans, 
109 other Hindus, 13 Muhammadans, and one a Portuguese, 
The other boys’ school for more advanced boys, had (Ist April 
1879) 195 scholars on the roll, of whom 182 were Bréhmana, 57 
other Hindus, 4 Muhammadans, and 2 Portuguese, The girls’ 
school had (lst April 1879) 61 pupils on the roll, of whom 20 were 
Bréhmans, and the rest other Hindus. The attendance ig irregular 
and the girls leave the school at too early an age to make any real 
progress. The age of the girls is from six to ten and the utmost 
they can learn during their short term of school life is a little 
reading, writing, simple arithmetic, and plain needlework, No 
admission or monthly fee is charged and free books and slates are 
provided. Notwithstanding these and other encouragements the 
institution, though of many years’ standing, has never had much 
success. 


A school of industry was established on the Ist of April 1879, the 
local funds committee purchasing from the Ay eet the buildings, 


workshops, plant, and machinery of the old tnigiri Steam Saw 








* The details are : 1965, 4; 1866, 9; 1867, 8; 1868, 22; 1869, 13; 1870, 13; 1871, 
15; 1872, 24; 1878, 19: 1874, 15; 1875, 13; 1876. 8; 1877, 9: 1878, Sand 1879, 13. 


Muhammadans, ‘and 


* Of the total of 166, 138 were Brih ns, 20 other Hind 
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Mills Company.’ The general permanent establishment of the 
school consists of a superintendent, a head master, a clerk and 
acoonntant, a storekeeper,a timekeeper, and an overseer, ‘lhe saw 
mills and workshop establishment consists of one saw mill overseer, 
mestri, one head and one assistant carpenter and machine overseer, 
one boys’ overseer, one fitting tool overseer, three carpenters, one 
saw sharpener, three saw tenders, and two belting tendera aud 
cilmen. For the engine and boiler honsea further establishment of 
one Sa ios tender, two firemen and a boyis maintained. The total 
monthly cost of this fixed establishment is about £50 (Rs. 500). 
Extra hands, carpenters, smiths, and other workmen are taken on 
from time to time according to the work on hand. The scholars 
are of all ages from seven to fifteen. After a month's probatzon, 
they at bey according to the value of their work, from 2s. to 16s. 
(Re. 1- Rs. 8) a month, Their parents are not re ured to enter 
into any bond or agreement. The school hours are for reading and 
writing from 7 a.m. to 9 a.m.; from 9 AM. to 11 a.m. in the workshop; 
from 11 a.w. to 1 Pw. meals and recreation; from 1 P.w.to 4 P.m. 
in the workshop; from 4 to 5 r.m. arithmetic and mensuration. 
The boys are taught in succession the use of the simpler 
carpenter's tools, hand planing, and making mortices and tenons. 
As soon as they are proficient im this and in the square and foot 
rules, they are taught the use of fitting tools, circular saws, tenoning 
and morticing machines, fret and vertical saws, drilling machines, 
saw sharpeners, and lathes. As the boys become more mivanced, 
they are tanght practical mensuration by lining out with chalk on 
the floor full sized plans of roofing, scantling, door and window 
frames, and other similar work. To this follows ‘instruction m 
taking out quantities and making estimates, and lastly the drawing 
of designs and the working of the steam engine ‘lhe number of 
pupils on the opening of the school on the Ist April 1879 was 37. 
Six months later (Ist October) the number had risen to 45, 
The boys are of various castes, Brahmans, carpenters, blacksmiths, 
Vinis, Bhandéris, Mardthds, Shindés, Kunbis, and Gabits being 
represented as well as Musalmaéns. 


Besides these Government institutions there are eleven private 
or indigenous schools., Of these one was a English school teaching 
to the third standard, four gave instruction in Marathi, three m 
Hindustani and Arabic, two were Missionary vernacular schools one 
for boys and one for girls, and one was a Veda school. The 
attendance at the Marathi schools varies from forty to thirty-five, 
while the Muhammadan schools each attract about twenty boys who 
are taught little else but to read the Kuran. 

The American mission boys’ school has an excellent house and 1s 
attended by about sixty pupils, Their girls’ school, attended by 
about twenty-five pupils, has no special building. 





) SS ee 


1A more detailed history of this institution will be found in Chap. VI. p, 189, 
‘Collector's 509, 17th February 137%, 
a 330—37 
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In 1867 a Vedic school, Veda shila, was started and continnes ta 
flourish with an attendance of about fourteen pupils. The scholars, 
usually the sons of mendicant, bhikshuk, Brahmans, are 5 pporte 
by the members of the school committee. The funds, which are 
increasing, meer to £200 (Rs. 2000) ; a a Fo (he 3000 i 
and the teacher, guru, is paid a yearly salary of £10 (Rs. 100). The 
instruction is limited rere mere “resital of the Vedas and the 
incantations, mantras, repeated at Hindu rites and ceremonies. No 
attempt at explanation or translation is made. 

In Malvan there were in 1878-79 three Government vernacular 
schools, with a roll call of 385 names and an average attendance 
of 310. Of these schools two were for boys and one for girls. The 
average yearly cost of cach pupil in the boys’ schools was 9s, 2}d. 
(Rs, 4-9-6), and in the girls’ school 13s. 5$d. (Rs. 6-11-7). In 
Vengurla there were in 1878-79 three Government vernacular 
schools, with $13 names onthe rolls and an average attendance of 
230. Of these two were for boys and one for girls, The vice 
yearly cost of each pupil in the jis schools was 8s. 5d. (Rs, 4-3-4), 
and in the girls’ school 12s. 10d. (Rs. 6-6-8). In Masura there was 
in 1878-79 one Government vernacular school for boys, with 108 
names on the school books and 77°5 in average attendance, The 
average yearly cost of each pupil was 9s, 74d. (Rs. 4-13-2). In 
Chiplan there was in 1878-79 one Government vernacular school, 
The number on the rolls was 153, the average attendance 114, and 
the yearly cost of each pupil 8s. 54d. (Rs. 4.3.5). In Harnai there 
was in 1878-79 one Government vernacular school, with 107 names 
on the rolls, an average attendance of ninety, and an average 
yearly cost of each pupil of 8s, 4§d. (Rs. 4-2-11). In Rajapur there 
were in 1878-79 two schools for boys, with a total roll call of 196 
names and an average attendance of 139. Hindusténi was taught 
in one school and Marathi in the other. The averac yearly cost 
ofeach pupil inthe Hindusténi school was 14s, 4d. (Its. 7-3-1), and 
in the Marithi school 10s. 74d. (Rs. 5-6-()). 

Exclusive of the seven towns of Ratnégiri, Mélvan, Vengurla, 
Masura, Chiplun, Harnai, and sai a the district of Ratnégiri was 
in 1878-79 provided with 103 schools, or on an average one school 
for every twelve inhabited villages. : 

The following statement shows the distribution of these schools 
by sub-divisions : 





Ratwigiri Village Schools, 1878, 
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Ratnégiri and Vengarla libraries have special buildings. The rest are 
lodged in Government rooms, schools, or offices. A few of the leading 
vernacular papers and rasa we are found on the library tables, 
and the number of books varies from fifty to 720. Nearly 
ninety members support the Vengurla library. In other places the 
number varies five to thirty-five. ar at Ratnagiri and 
Vengarla where they nearly amount to £30 (Rs. $00), the yearly 
receipts generally vary from £2 to £10 (Rs, 20-100). 

Three Marathi weekly lithographed newspapers are published, 
two the Jaganmitra ‘Friend of tho World’ and Satyashodhak 
‘'fruth Seeker’? in the town of Ratnagiri, and one, the Malvan 
Samachar and Vengurla Vritt ‘ Malvan and Vengurla News’ in 
Vengurla. The Jaganmitra is an old paper of some standing. 
The rest are very ordinary prints. A small monthly Marathi 
magazine ‘enlled Vidydmméla ‘ Garland of Knowledge’ is also 
published in the town of Ratnigur. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
HEALTH, 


_ Isterwrrrent fever, the prevailing disease, is commonest in July, 
August, and September, The lower classes, with scanty and poor 
food and much exposure to rain, suffer severely from fever. Some 
years ago Bankot was so feverish that the mahalkari’s office had to 
be moved to Mandangad. Of late, without any apparent cause, the 
climate has become more healthy, | 

Leprosy is commoner than elsewhere, especially in the inland parts 
of the centre and north. In 1871 there were more than 1600 lepers, 
or one to every 636 of the population and five for every four villages. 
More than one-third were bad cases with mutilation of hands and 
feet. The proportion of male to female sufferers was four to one. 
Their ages, especially among the females, were advanced, and there 
were few leper children. Musalman lepers are very few, while amo 
Hindus, the chief classes are Maratha and Kunbi cultivators, an 
next to them Mhars, Heredity is more marked than usual) — 

Cholera rages every year more or less severely in some part of 
the district. The epidemics of 1820 and 1887 are mentioned as 
specially widespread and fatal. In 1869, 187], and 1872 there 
were serious ontbreaks at Vengurla, Except in 1877, the town of 
Ratnégiri has enjoyed a remarkable freedom from cholera, 

Small-pox is very common in the town of Ratnagiri, Both in 
1871 and 1872, the disease was of a very deadly type. 

Durmg the rainy season dysentery is very fatal, In 1873, there 
were 257 deaths in Vengurla and Malvan. 

Especially in the sonth of the district the people suffer much 
from bilions attacks which often take the form of intermittent fever 
and cholera bilioga. Disease of the nervous system, showing itself 
in mental alienation and paralytic affections, is a not uncommon 
result of the habitual use of narcotic drugs, kuchli, Strychnos nux 
vomica, thorn-apple, dhotra, Datura hummatu, and a coarse kind of 
i ve called pheni distilled from toddy. Itch and other forms of 
skin disease are common along the coast. Scurvy, sometimes 
observed among prisoners, presents symptoms somewhat different 
from those of the sea scurvy. 

Worms is a very general disease. Thej are passed in large 
numbers both by young and grown-up Bee, 3 | 


' Burgeon H, ¥, Carter, M.D., Trans, Med, and Phys, Soc, Bom, XI, 162- 167, 
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The district is ill supplied with hospitals and dispensaries. 
There are only three civil hospitals at Ratn riri, Dapoli, and 
Vengurla camp. In 1878, there were in all 9655 treated in the 
three hospitals, 283 of them ‘n.door and 9372 out-door patients. 
The total amount spent in checking disease in the same year was 
£2510-1-4 (Rs. 25,100-10-8). The following working details are 
taken from the 1878 hospital reports. 

The Ratnagiri civil hospital, originally built and used as a 
criminal jail, is some distance from the town. It is well built 
and airy, and has room for forty patients. It has one large ward 
for men, and smaller wards for women and for insanes. Additional 
accommodation is much needed, Thereare no quarters for servants, 
and those for the hospital assistant and medical pupil are badly placed. 
In 1878, 166 in-patients and 2828 out-patients were treated, most 
of them for malarious fevers and bowel affections. There were seven 
deaths chiefly from injuries. Seven major and fifty-seven minor 
surgical operations were performed. The total cost of the institution 
amounted to €1090-4-9 (Rs. 10,902-6-0) or 7s. 28d. (Rs, 3-9-9) a 

tient. 

The Dapoli civil hospital, established in 1860, has a building of 
its own, formerly the storeroom for the arms and ammunition of 
the Veteran Battalion. Well situated in the centre of the camp, it 
has but one ward with eight beds and no separate compartment 
for women. In 1878, the chief diseases were malarions fevers, 

ry affections, diarrhea, and skin diseases. ‘The total 
treated in the year were twenty-eight in-door and 2715 out-door 
natients. There wero sixty-five successful vaccinations. The cost of 
the hospital was #944-11-5§ (Rs. 8445-11-9) or 6s. 2d. (Rs. 3-1-4) 
a patient. - 

The Vengurla civil hospital has a building of its own, & massive 
structure supposed to have been raised by the Portuguese 0° Dutch. 
Tt has two wards with ten cots and two end rooms, one used as an 
office and store, the other as an operating room. The roof is tiled 
and the floor stone-paved. There is a good plinth and sufficient 
ventilation. Except during the last two years, 1877 and 1878, the 
attendance has been very meagre with generally not more than two 
in-patients and twenty-nine out-patients. During the last two years, 
from the prevalence of malarious fevers, ttendance has considerably 
‘ncreased. In 1878, the chief diseases were malarious fevers, 
rheumatism, respiratory affections, and skin diseases. The total 
treated were ei hty-nine in-patients and 3829 out-patients. - Nine 
deaths aeed among the in-patients due to bowel diseases 
and injuries. There were sixty-e1ght successful vaccinations. The 
cost of the hospital was £575 bs. L4d. (Rs. 5752-8-10) or 2s. 113d. 
(Re. 1-7-5) 2 patient. 

The Ratnégiri lepar, hos ‘tal, established in 1879, has buildings 
Biss inte O70 (RS. 97,000) and with room for 100 palioniss 
They stand about two miles from the station on au isolated part of 
the rocky eastern table-land. Most of the funds were provided by 
the liberality of Mu. Dinsha Mianikji Pett, « Parsi gentleman of 
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Bombay, whose name the institution bears. The balance was met 


from the district local funds supplemented by minor popular 
contributions. The hospital is maintained by a yaa grant of 
£250 (Rs. 2500) from Government and £200 (Rs. 000) from the 
district local funds. There is a resident hospital assistant and the 
civil surgeon of the station, in whose charge the institution is, visits 
it three times a week. The general affairs of the hospital are 
managed by a local committee of which the Collector is ex-officio 
president. The number of patients varige considerably, being 
always greater during the rainy months (June to October). 






_ Native medical practitioners, Vaidyds, whose number is on the 


decrease, use a variety of seeds, roots, barks, and leaves in the cure 
of disease. They are somewhat partial to counter irritants, using 
for this purpose especially the acrid juice found under the cuticle 
of the cashewnut. They frequently have recourse to the actual 
cautery scoring with no tender hand the integuments both of man 
and beast. The acrid juice of cashew, mixed with molasses, yul, is 
also prescribed internally for worms. Hemp seed, opium, and green 
tobacco are generally se Resear in cases of dysentery. Chuonam 
plaster is considered a specific for headaches of all sorts, and chillies 
and nux vomica for choleta: Senna leaves and castor oil are 
used as purgatives, while water and salt is their only emetic. 


Small doses of opium are frequently administered to enable children 
. admit the efficacy of quinine and - 


to sleep quietly at night. They 
some other English medicines, and recommend vaccination.' 


The cattle foot disease is prevalent in the rainy season in most 
villages of the Ratnigiri, Dapoli, Raéjipur, and Khed snub-divisions, 
The animal suffers for two or three days from fever. Saliva flows 
from its swollen mouth and all appetite is lost. When the fever 
abates the hoofs swell and then burst out and gangrene, This 
disease in some cases causes death. In another disease called peya, 
observed in the hot season, the stomach of the animal swells; and 
ina third, ararer and contagious sickness called bhovya, the animal 
turns round and round, refuses to chew the cud, grows weak, and 
dies within about a week. Some of these diseases and colic and 
rheumatic affections of the joints, to which cattle are very liable in 
the rains, are treated by branding with a hot iron. sentery 
A cattle, attributed to an ulcerated condition of the intestines, 
is sud to prevail during epidemics of small-pox. The sharp, bitter, 
and somewhat astringent seed-pods of the wild balsam, terda, 
Impatiens balsamina, are often used in this complaint. In the 
rains cattle are sometimes stricken with paralysis, Kulsha vayu, of 
the legs, and sheep with rot in the hoof, Domestic poultry are, 
especially in the hot season, at times infested by small fleas, so 
worrying and hard to get rid of, that fowls often scratch themselves 
to death. The best remedy is an ointment of oil and turmeric. 


Turkeya, when young, are pe pm toa a disease about the - 


head and wattles. This and sudden apoplexy are often fatal. 


‘Bom, Med. and Phys, Soc. Trans, [V. 77, 
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In 1879-80, the work of vaccination was, under tho supervision 
of the Deputy Sanitary Commissioner, Konkan Division, carried on 
by thirteen vaccinators distributed over the district, with yearly 
salaries z from £16 16s, (Rs. 163) to £28 16s. (Rs. 288). The 
total number o operations was 93.911, besides 3289 re-vaccinations, 
compared with 22,231 primary vaccinations in 1869-70. 

The following abstract shows the sex, religion, and age of the 
persons vaccinated : n 

Ratudgiri Vaccination Details, 1869-70 and 1379-90. 









yRo0-70,.. «| 11,801 | 10,000 | 18,008 | 200) |. 
170-80... | 11,068 | 21,545 | 20,108 | 1077 


The total cost of the operations in 1879-80 was £758 4s. (Rs. 7592) 
or about Sd. (54 as.) for each snecessful case. The entire charge 
was made up of the following items: Supervision and inspection 
£364 2s. (Rs. $641), establishment £370 12s, (Rs. 3756), and 
contingencies £18 10s. (Rs. 185): Of these the supervising and 
inspecting charges were wholly met from Government provincial 
funds, whilst the other charges were borne by the local funds of the 
different sub-divisions. - 

The total number of deaths in the five years ending 1879, as 
shown in the Sanitary Commissioner's Annual Reports, was 97,552 
or an average yearly mortality of 19,511 or, according to the 1872 
consus, 19 per cent of the total population. Of the average number 
of deaths, 10,642 or 5440 per cent were returned as due to fevers ;! 
1796 or 9:19 per cent to bowel complaints ; 963 or 4°93 per cent to 
cholera ; 534 or 2°73 per cent to small-pox ; and 5176 or 26°49 per 
cont to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from. violence or accidents 
averaged 432 or 2°21 per cent of the average mortality of the district. 
During the same period, the number of births was returned at 76,047 
souls, 39,552 of them males and 36,495 females, or an average yearly 
birth-rate of 15,209 souls or, according to the 1872 census, 14 per 
cent of the total population of the district.” 







+ | aast | aera | 7os7 | 22,21 
1 1643 | 10,701 | 13,210 23,011 






I In 1879, there were 19,955 denths due to fever as compared with 10,667 in the 


? The fizures aro incorrect ; for while the population of the district is increasing, 
the returns show a birth-rate lows by 4334 than the death-rate. The ah percggee 
probably is that nearly all tho deaths and not nearly all the births are recor ed, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
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Da'poli, the northmost of the sub-divisions, is bounded on the 
north by Janjira and Koliba, on the east partly by Koliba and 
pete) 2y Khed, on the south by the Vashishti which separates it 
rom Chiplun, and on the weet by the sea. Its area is about 500 
square miles ; its population, according to the 1872 censns returns, 
was 143,137 souls, or 286-16 to the square mile; and in 1878-79 its 
realizable land revenue was £14,434 (Rs. 1,44,540). 

As tlie sub-division is not yet fully surveyed area details are not 
available. 


Dapoli, in the extreme north of the district, and separate 
from the Sahyidri range by the Khed sub-division, has a 
seaboard of some thirty miles, stretching from Bankot to Dabhol. Its 
breadth varies from fifteen to twenty miles. The coast line 
differs little in its general character from that of other parts of 
the Konkan. Bluff headlands flank the mouths of the principal 
rivers, and in the indentations of the coast are numerous sandy bays 
and strips of windblown drift, The villages on the coast, which 
are uniformly situated on the low belts of sand between the sea 
and the cliffs, and at the estuaries of the rivers, are large and thickly 
peopled, and as is usual throughout the Konkan seaboard, densely 
shaded by cocon palms. At Bankot and Dabhol the estuaries of 
the Savitri and the Vashishti afford good fair-weather ports for 
moderate sized_craft, while at Harnai is fair anchorage during 
northerly breezes. Several smaller bays at intervals along the 
coast give shelter to the numerous fishing boats and small craft 
kept by the seafaring classes. Opposite arta: the picturesque 
island-fort of Suvarndurg, divided from the mainland by a channel 
about a quarter of a mile broad, is one of the most conspicuous 
features of the coast.? Passing inland, the general aspect of the 
sub-division is, especially in the petty division of Mandangad, 
extremely rugged, though, except Mandangad, there are no 
hills of any great height. High eliffs rise abruptly from the sea 
shore, crowned by bare and bleak plateaus, on whose surface 
the laterite crops ont, sometimes in huge boulders, sometimes in 
flat sheets of blackened weather-beaten rock. Here and there 





nt 








'The paras about aspect, climate, water, and soil have been compiled for Dapoli, 
Khel, iplon, Sangameshvar, Ratndgiri, Hajipor, and Dewgad b Mr. G. W. Vidal, 
C.8., and for Milvan and Vengurla by Mr, N. Krishnariv, ) the 1872 census 


pie anil we “ata yy Saget pe “s not oe e the nine subdivisions 

hey are at present constituted, the people and proloce fi inserted in thi 

chapter refer to the old sub-divisions, i am Pers eke 
* Details are given below, p. 351, 
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is a level plain, as at the station of Dépoli, where the laterite Chapter XIII. 
-is less exposed, But for the most part the country consista of  gyh-divisions. 
a series of irregular hills, scoured and laid bare by innumerable Oe 
water-courses, and broken at intervals by the deep precipitous ahi 
ravines through which the larger streams find their way to the Lee 
sea. -da the country becomes more undulating and less 


bare, and the valleys an river banks are almost everywhere 
fairly covered with brushwood. The inland villages are uniformly 
well shaded with clumps of jack, mango, and te trees, while 
here and there are found luxuriant groves dedicated to the vill 

temples, Teak grows well in many parts of the sub-division, a. the 
banks of the rivers and in sheltered ravines, and although since 
the beginning of the century much valuable timber has been cut and 
removed, there remains on the banks of the Jog river a valuable 
Government teak reserve, planted nearly two hnndred years ago by 
Kénhoji Angria. 


The climate of Dapoli is on the whole very healthy. Bankot and Climate, 
other populous villages on the coast used to have a bad name for 
fever, and on this account the head-quarters of the mahalkari’s 
station had to be moved from Bankot to Mandangad. OF late 
years there has been no special sickness, and the fever, from causes 
yet imperfectly understood, has almost entirely disappeared both 
from Bankot and the neighbouring villages. With this doubtful 
exception, the rest of the sub-division is free from malarious 
diseases and epidemics. The climate 1s temperate; no great 
extremes of heat and cold are experienced, and in every part of the 

) sub-division the sea breeze is felt all through the hottest months. 
Dapoli station has long been known as one of the healthiest 
localities in the Konkan, and as being well suited for a military 
sanitarium and a residence for Europeans throughout the year. It 
has an elevation of about 600 feet above the sea, from which it is 
about five miles distant as the crow flies. The mean annual 
temperature for the eight years ending 1877-78 was found to be 
76° 5’, which is less by about 3° 5° than that recorded in Ratnégiri." 
'The average rainfall recorded for the ten years ending 1877 was 
112-24 inches. For the same period the fall recorded at Mandangad, 
which has a higher elevation, was 133-41 inches. 


The principal rivers are the Savitriin the north and the Vashishti Water. 
in the south. Between them lies the Jog, a smaller river, and 
several insignificant streams and creeks. Both the Savitri and 
Vashishti are navigable for craft of fair size throughout the 
section of their course which passes through the sub-division. 
There are no canals or other large irrigation works. With few 
exceptions, the cocoanut gardens on the coast, and other crops 
requiring water are irrigated by wells, fitted with lifts worked 
by ballock power. Rice lands, except in a very few cases, where 


' In hia Meteorology of the Bombay Presidency (p. 164), Mr. Chambera gives the 
mean annual temperature of Dapoli as 78° 5 an the range between the greatest ond 
least monthly meansas 9°S", These results were obtained from observations extending 
over two years only. 
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summer crops are raised in the beds of dry pone 
on the monsoon rainfall. 
The supply of drinking water is scanty in many of the large 
coast vatanen The water of most of the wells in use in such places, 
specially those in or near cocoa palm gardens, 1s, besides being 





| brackish, more or less tainted with impure subsoil dr ; 


In the hills above, pure water is usually obtainable at no 
great distance; but to ensure a constant and sufficient supply, 4 
considerable expenditure is necessary. Inland the supply 1, 
generally speaking, pure and abundant pede, janes the su ivision, 
and the Dapoli station is famous for the excellence of its drinking 
water. Thermal springs occur in two or three places.’ 


A small proportion of alluvial soil is found on the banks of the 
rivers and on the flats formed by deposits at their estuaries, A 
good deal of salt marsh and tidal swamp has been from time to 
time reclaimed and converted into fertile gardens and rice: fields. 
Elsewhere, throughout the sub-division, on uplands and hill sides 
the soil consists entirely of crumbled laterite, with here and there 
towards the eastern boundary, a sprinkling of red and grey trap. 
The dry-crop soil is everywhere poor and unproductive, requiring 
constant manuring and long fallows, and yielding only coarse hull 


According to the 1878-79 agricultural stock returns, there were 
10,000 ploughs, 79 carts, 22,000 oxen, 16,200 cows, 7700 buffaloes, 
60 horses, and 6273 sheep and goats. 


Of the 232,127 acres under actual cultivation in 1877-78, grain 
crops occupied as many as 211,719 acres or 91°208 per cent, 
21,035 of them under rice, bhdt, Oryza sativa; 72,110 under 
wichni, Eleusine corocana ; 52,094 under «ira, Panicum miliaceum ; 
56,110 under darik, Paspalum scrobiculatum; and 10,370 under 
other grain crops. Pulses occupied 2200 acres or 0-94 per cent, 
47 of them ander gram, harbiara, Cicer arietinum; 470 under tur, 
Cajanus indicus ; 139 under kulith, Dolichos uniflorus; 230 under 
mug, Phaseolus radiatus; 322 under wdid, Phaseolus mungo; and 
992 under miscellaneous pulses. Oilseeds occupied 15,720 acres or 
6°77 per cent, all of them under gingelly oilseed, fil, Sesamum 
indicum. Fibres occupied 560 acres or (24 per cent, 140 of them 
under brown hemp, ambadi, Hibiscus cannabinus, and 420 under 
Bombay hemp, san, Crotalaria juncea, Miscellaneous crops occupied 
1928 acres or 0°83 per cent, 130 of them under sugarcane, wus, 
Saccharum officinarum, and 1798 under miscellaneous vegetables and 
fruits. 

The 1872 census returns show, of a total population of 143,157 - 
souls, 124,380 or 86°89 per cent Hindus; 18,545 or 12°95 per cent 
Musalmins; 208 or O14 per cent Christians; and 4 Piérais. 
Statistics specially prepared from the enumeratora’ returns give the 
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' Details are given above, p. 21, 
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following caste details : 8598 Brahmans; 156 Parbhus, writers ; 1054 
Vinis, 566 Gujars, 15 Bhatis, 11 Mé4rvadis, and 7 Lingdyats, traders 
and merchants; 49,563 Kunbis, 19,187 Maréthés, 5619 Bhandiris, 
228 Malis, and 74 Gavdis, cultivators ; 1520 Telis, oil-pressers ; 608 
Salis, and 77 Koshtis, weavers ; 9153 Knumbhirs, potters; 1810 
Sutdrs, carpenters ; 2037 Sondrs, gold and silversmiths; 475 Kasirs, 
workers in bell metal; 83 Lohars, blacksmiths; 11 Tambats, 
braziers and coppersmiths; 15 Ghisddis, tinkers; 2 Ganndis, masons ; 
793 Shimpis, tailors; 10 Patharvats, stone-hewers; 4 Rangaris, 
dyers; 321 Guravs, worshippers and temple servants ; 1007 Nhiaivis, 
barbers; 452 Parits, washermen; 3593 Gavlis, cowherds; 113 
Dhangars, we nee ; 3575 Kolis, 1484 Khirvis, 579 Bhois, and 
182 Gabita, sailors and fishermen ; 226 Buruds, makers of bamboo 
and rattan baskets; 27 Bhadbhanjis, parchers and sellers of 

shed grain; 35 Raémoshis, watchmen; 2 pane messengers 
and constables ; 9 Beldirs, stone-cutters ; 1904 ( iimbhars, and Il 
Jingars, shoemakers and cobblers; 14,225 Mbiirs, 9 Mangs, and 
3 Bhangis, depressed classes; 206 Katkaris, catechu-makers, 57 
Dongar Kolis, and 15 Thakurs, unsettled tribes ; 456 Saravdis, 181 
Jangams, 155 Jogis, 255 Gondhlis, 314 Gossivis, and 32 Gopals, 
religious beggars and wendicants, As regards occupation the same 
return arranges the whole population under the seven following 
classes: i. Employed under Government or local authorities, 
08; ii. Professional persons, 669; ii. In service or performing 
personal offices, 9915; iv. Engaged in agriculture and with 
animals, (a) cultivators, 62,933 ; (b) labourers, 1646 ; total, 64,578 ; 
v. Engaged in commerce and trade, 4848; vi. Employed in 
mechanical arts, manufactures, and en gineering operations, and 
engaged in the eqle of articles manufactured or otherwise 
prepared for consumption, 10,473; vii. Miscellaneous persons not 
classed otherwise, (a) women 11,427 and children 47,159, in all 
58,586 ; and () miscellaneous peraons 1260; total 59,546. 

Khed, fifteen miles from the coast, is bounded on the north 
by Kolaba, on the east by Satara, on the south by Chiplun, and on 
es west by Dapoli, which lies between it and the sea. lis area 
<< about 390 square miles; its population, according to the 1872 
census returns, Was 80,647 souls, or 250 to the square mile, and 
its realizable land revenue in 1878-79 was £9262 (Rs. 92,620). 

As the sub-division is not yet fully surveyed area details are not 
available. 

The Khed sub-division lies inland and has no seaboard, Itis very 
rogged and hilly, with a large proportionof rocky and almost barren 
land. Between Khed and Chiplun, the country is pretty open though 
undulating, and in the south-west corner of the sub-division there 
are large plateaus of tolerably level land, but the north-west portion 
is extremely hilly and much broken by ravines. At the north-east 
corner lie in enocession the three lofty hills of Mahipatgad, Sumdrgad, 
and Rasélgad, detached from the main Sahyddri range by the 
deep valley of the Jagbudi river. Sonth of these hills the country 
‘« broken in all directions by spurs, ravines, and precipitous defiles. 
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re sub-division are the erg a mw A nage caren latter of 
which is passable for pack bullocks. Most parts of the country are 
fairly well covered with brushwood and scrub. Teak is very 
scarce ; but the ain, Terminalia glabra, and the kinjal, Terminalia 

nicnlata, are found, though not in any quantity or of fine growth. 
Ihe village sites are everywhere well pees shady trees, and 
there are numerons sacred groves dedicated to temples scattered 
over the country and strictly preserved by the village communities. 

The greater part of the sub-division lies beyond the influence of 
the ate, Pao and is consequently very hot daring March, April, 
and May. From December to February the nights are chilly, and 
the daily range of the thermometer is considerable. The average 
rainfall for the ten years ending 1877 was 130°59 inches. 

The Vishishti river skirts the sub-division on the south-west, 
while its tributary the Jagbudi flows through the sub-division in an 
irregular course from its source in the north-eastern corner to its 
meeting with the Vashishti in the extreme south-west. There are 
no other streams of any size or importance. The Jagbudi is, for 
small craft, navigable as faras Khed. There are no irrigational 
works; the little garden land is watered almost beay by 
wells. Inthe neighbourhood of Khed the fields on the banks of 
the J a. are here and there watered by wheel lifts. The supply 
of drinking water is deficient in the belt of villages lying at the foot 
of the Sahyidri range, but is moderately good in other parts of the 
sub-division, A hot spring is found at KhedJ 

A narrow belt of alluvial soil, stretching along the banks of the 
rivers, yields fair crops of rice and pulse. The rest consists almost 
entirely of worn-down trap mixed here and there with laterite. On 
the whole, as regards soil, this sub-division is, with the exception 
perhaps of Devgad, the poorest in the district. ; 


According to the 1878-79 agricultural stock returns, there were 
10,362 ploughs, 33 carts, 18,209 oxen, 11,810 cows, 6755 buffaloes, 
21 horses, and 2793 sheep and goats. 

Of the 187,949 acres under actual cultivation in 1877-78, grain 
a occupied 184,094 acres or 97°) per cent, 18,794 of them 
under rice, bh«t, er sativa; 34,700 under néchni, Elensine 
corocana ; 17,600 under sdva, Panicum miliaceum; and 113,000 
under jAarik, Paspalum scrobiculatum. Pulses occupied 900 acres 
or 047 per cent, 250 of them under tur, Cajanus indicus, 50 
under mug, Phaseolus radiatus, 100 under wdid, Phaseolus man ‘Oy 
and 500 under miscellaneous pulses. Oilseeds occupied 625 acres 
or 0°33 per cent, all of them under gingelly oilseed, il, Sesamum 
indicum. Fibres occupied 2291 acres or 1-3] per cent, 355 of them 
+ sae ae hemp, a See cannabinus, and 1936 under 

ombay hemp, san, Crotalaria juncea, Miscell | ables 
pat ya fs ceenian oo j cellaneous vegetable 









* Details are given above, p. 21. 
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Chiplun, the largest of the sub-divisions, is bounded on the 
north by Dapoli and Khed, on the east by Sitara, on the south by 
Sangameshvar_and Ratnagiri, and on the west by the sea. lts 
area 15 about 670 square miles ; its population was, according to the 
1872 census returns, 164,953 souls, or 246 to the square mile, and 
its realizable land revenue in 1878-79 was £16,830 (Rs. 1,68,300). 

As the sub-division is not yet fully surveyed area details are 
not available. 

This sub-division stretches from the coast to the Sahyddri_water- 
shed. Like the whole of Ratnégini, the country is throughout 
more or less hilly and rugged. The seaboard, with the exception 
of an open sandy roads come five miles long, extending on 
either side of the populous village of Guhdgar, is broken and 
irregular. Bold bluff headlands alternate with snug bays and sandy 
coves fringed with belts of cocoa palms, beneath whose shade 
nestle picturesque villages. Close to the sea shore rise a series of 
high laterite plateaus which stretch some ten miles inland, where 
they are succeeded by a belt of lower undulating land of mixed trap 
and laterite less barren and better wooded. Nearer the Sahyddri 
range, as it meets the innumerable spurs and ravines thrown out 
from the great mountain chain, the country becomes ver) rugged 
and precipitous. The Sahyddris are crossed in this sub-division at 
two points, the north Tivra and the Kumbhérli passes, the first a 
rough mountain pass and the latter a made cartroad. Inthe inland 
tracts, the village homesteads are everywhere well shaded with 
lofty groves of mango, jack, tamarind, pi al, and other shady trees. 
Here and there on the red soil hill sides the ain and the Kinjal 
flourish, while on the coast, besides the cocoa and betel palm, the 
undi, Calophyllam inophyllum, bearing valuable crops of oilnuts, 
grows freely. Still, as a whole, the sub-division is badly off for 
forest trees and good timber is scarce. ‘Teak 1s rare, and the head 
waters and gathering grounds of the chief rivera are comparatively 
bare and treeless. 

| climate, though dam and relaxing, is not unhealthy. 
Inland, and at the foot of the Sabyadris, the heat during March, April, 
and May, is oppressive. On the sea coast and on the high platean, 
running from north to south through the Guhégar petty division, the 
climate is at all times temperate and free from malaria. The average 
rainfall for the ten years from 1868 to 1877 was 126°58 inches at 
Chiplun, while at Sep the average during the same period was 
7627, the latter station being on the coast, and the former some 
twenty-five miles inland. 

The Vashishti and the Shastri, which skirt the sub-division on the 
north and south respectively, are the only rivers of importance. 
Both streams are tidal for 4 Tistance of twenty to twenty-tve miles 
from their mouths, and both are navigable for moderate sized craft 
np to within a few miles of the furthest point reached by the tide. 
Of late years both rivers have greatly silted. There are no 
rogular canals or other large irrigational works. On the coast, garden 
lands are waterod entirely by wells, and inland, well water 18 nearly 
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always used, though here and there during the fair season a 


lands, drained and terraced with infinite eeting hoger ye dors recs 
the monsoon rainfall. Except the tract at the foot of the Sabyddri: 
and a few of the coast villages, the ingretnn! 2 is on the whole 
good and abundant. In the villages towards tho centre of the 
sub-division, as for instance at Ibhrimpur, the wator is celebrated 
for its purity. In the town of Chiplun itself, and at the landing 

lace and wharf of Govalkot the supply has hitherto been scanty. 
But extensive works, a large dam and storage reservoir som 
three miles from the town, and a covered trench leading 
the market place, are Dow under coustruc Jor i 

On the coast and along the estuaries of the rivers there isa 

small amount of sandy drift on which, and on beds of silt brongh 
down by monsoon freshes and artificially reclaimed, n 
cultivation is successfully carried on. ‘The bull: of the soil consists of 
laterite and trap detritus, on which coarse hill grains such as ndchui 
Eleusine corocana, vari Panicum miliare, and hAarik Paspalum 
scrobiculatum, can alone be produced. Along the banks of the rivers 
there is a small proportion of good alluvial soil, which yields fair 
crops of rice, and in some cases second crops of various kinds of 
pulses. The tur or pigeon os ajanus indicus, is also successfully 
rown on the banks of the Vishishti and on tho island of Govalkot. 

he stalks of the fur, here grown, have from their length and 
straightness been found especially suitable for the charcoal required 
for gunpowder manufacture. { ram, wheat, and sugarcane are 
sometimes but rarely grown in the same localities, 


According to the 1878-79 agricultural stock returns, there were 
16,666 ploughs, 120 carts, 31,286 oxen, 22,313 cows, 11,051 
buffaloes, 92 horses, and 8514 sheep and goats. 

Of the 296,576 acres under actual tillage in 1877-78, grain 
crops occupied 280,271 acres or 94-5 per cent, 28,599 of them 
under rice, bhat, Oryza sativa ; 90,600 under ndchni, Eleusine 
corocana ; 59,760 under sdva, Panicum miliaceum; and 101,312 
acres or 43 Sy cent, 1525 of them under gram, harbhara, Cicer 
arietinom ; 4560 under fur, Cajanns indicus ; 668 under kulith, 
Dolichos uniflorus ; 2400 under muy, Phaseolus radintus ; 2500 
under wid, Phaseolus mungo; and 1020 under other pulses. 
Oilseeds occupied 2000 acres or 0°67 per cent, all of them under 
gingelly oilseed, til, Sesamum indicum. Fibres occupied 525 acres 
or (17 per cent, 400 of them under Bombay hemp, san, Crotalaria 
ier and 125 under brown hemp, ambdadi, Hi iscus cannabinus. 
Hiscellaneous crops occupied 1107 acres or 0-37 per cent, 256 of them 
under sugarcane, us, Saccharum oficinarum, and tho rest under 
miscellaneous vegetables and fruits, 

The 1872 census returns show of a total population of 177,134 
bonis, 163,514 or 92°19 per cent Hindus ; 13 '818 or 780 per cent 
the enumerators’ returns give the following caste details: 4982 
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Brahmans ; 253 Parbhus, writers ; 4364 Vanis, 358 Gujars, 179 Bhatias, 
127 Lingdyats, and 4 Marvadis, traders and merchants ; 46,159 
Kunbis, 59,960 Marathés, 451 Bhandaris, 385 Malis, 380 Shindas, and 
7 Mitgavidas, cultivators ; 740 'Telis, oil-pressers ; 491 Koshtis, and 414 
Salis, weavers ; 22 Sanga weavers of coarse woollens ; 28735 Sutars, 
carpenters ; 2041 Kumbhars, potters ; 2136 Sonérs, gold and silver- 
smiths ; 740 Kasars, workers in bell metal ; 85 Lohars, blacksmiths ; 
16 Otéris, founders ; 220 Shimpis, tailors ; 187 Guravs, worshippers 
and temple servants ; 156 Bhorpis, rope-dancers ; 1723 Nhavis, 
barbers ; 801 Parits, washermen ; 4991 Gav jis,cowherds, 847 Dhangars, 
epherds ; 1661 Bhois, and 3 Khirvis, sailors and fishers ; 
934 Buruds, bamboo and rattan basketmakers ; 15 Bhédbhunjas, 
archers and sellers of parched grain ; 2 Tambolis, betelnut and 
eaf sellers; 6 Rajputs, and 21 Raémoshis, messengers and constables ; 
90 Belddrs, stonecutters ; 2633 Chimbhérs, shoemakers, and 26 
Jingars, saddlers and workers in leather; 21,020 Mhérs, and 3 
Mangs, Beers classes ; 30 Katkaris, catechumakers, and 29 
Dongar Kolis, unsettled tribes; 862 Jangams, 353 Gosévis, 122 
Gondhlis, and 70 Saravdis, religious beggars and merchants. As 
ards occupation, the same return arranges the whole population 
under the seven following classes: 1. Employed under Government 
or local authorities, 538; ii. Professional persons, 726; ni. In 
service or performing personal offices, 1512 ; iv. Engaged in 
agriculture or with animals, (a) cultivators 85,474, (b) labourers 3, 
total 85,477 ; v. Engaged in commerce and trade, 2201 ; vi. Employed 
in mechanical arts, manufactures, and otigineering Speranor’, and 
engaged in the sale of articles manufactured or otherwise prepared 
for consumption, 8431 ; vi. Miscellaneous persons not classed 
otherwise, (a) women 15,062 and children 61,191, in all 76,253 ; and 
(b) miscellaneous persons 1996; total 78,249. 

Sangameshvar, separated like Khed from the coast by the 
Ratnagin sub-division, has on its north the Chiplun sub-division, 
on its east Sdtdra and the Kolh#pur state, on ite south Rajapur, 
and on its west Ratnagiri. Its area is about 538 square miles ; its 
aouls or 200 to the square mile, and its realizable land revenue 1D 
1878-79 was £12,620 (Rs. 1,26,200). 

As the sub-division is not yet fully surveyed area details are not 
available. 

This sub-division is situated inland and has no seaboar. The 
tract lying to the north of the Shastri river 18 hilly but not 
particularly rugged, save at the foot of the Sabyédris. To the south 
of the river the sub-division consists forthe most part of comparatively 
level table-land running close up to the foot of the Sahyddri 
range. Towards the south of this plain lies the village of Devrakh, 
the present head-quarters of the sub-division. In former years the 
banks and valleys of the Shastri and its tributary the Biv are said 
to have been well stocked with teak of fair size and other 
forest trees. All the most valuable timber has long since been cub 
for shipbuilding, and the hill sides are now either bare or covered 
with thin scrub and brushwood. Elsewhere the country is faurly 
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well wooded and the village sites are all shaded with lofty trees. 
The des a points at which the Sahyddri range is crossed in this 
sub-division are the south Tivra, the Mala, and the Kundi passes. The 


water-shed of the Sahyddris forms the eastern boundary of this 


sub-division, as of the whole district, as far south as the state of 
Sdvantvidi. The village of Gotne is an exception, as it is situated 
on the eastern side of the water-shed. 

This sub-division, from its inland situation, is subject to greater 
extremes of heat and cold than tracts lying nearer to the coast. 
In the hot months the influence of the cool sea breeze is scarcely 
felt, as the currents high overhead. ‘The country is not 
unhealthy and the level plain on which Devrukh the present head- 
quarters of the sub-division stands, is during the cold season one 
of the pleasantest camping grounds in the district. The average 
rainfall recorded at Sangameshvar, the former head-quarters, was, 
for the ten years ending 1877, 127:25 inches. 


The chief river is the Shistri, the main stream of which cuts the 
sub-division nearly in half. The Gad, a tributary of the Shastr, 
bounds the sub-division on the north, while the Bay, another 
tributary, forms the western boundary. The Shéstri was formerly 
navigable for the largest native craft up to the quay at Sangamesh- 
var, but no vocals oF an BIZe CAN now come a ethin six miles of 
this point. The Bay river is navigable for small boats as far as 
the village of Vandri, and similarly the Gad affords a passage for 
small craft as far as the village of Makhjan, where there is a small 
landing place. ‘There are no irrigational works in the sub-division, 
and very little Eatcen land ; but here and there along the course 
of the Bav, rude water-lifts are used for irrigating fair weather 
crops. Drinking water is rather scanty, only 54 villages out of 
155 having good wells. The want is most felt near the Sahyiddris. 
Several hot springs of varying temperature are found in this sub- 
division! 

There is a fair amount of alluvial soil in the river valleys yieldiny 
riches crops of rice and pulse. Almost all of the rest is crumble 

According to the 1878-79 agricultural stock returns, there were 
5183 ploughs, 13 carts, 10,224 oxen, 8447 cows, 3466 buffaloes, 
22 horses, and 4339 sheep and goats. 

Of the 20,423 acres under actual tillage in 1877-78, grain 
ores occupied 19,156 acres or 93°69 per cent, 6069 of them 
under rice, bhat, Oryza sativa; 5253 under nachni, Eleusine 
corocana; 3310 under séva, Panicum miliaceum; and 4504 under 
harik, Paspalum scrobiculatum, Pulses occupied 736 acres or 3°60 
per cent, 3 of them under gram, harbhara, Cicer arietinum ; 10 
under fur, Cajanus indicus; 10 under kulith, Dolichos uniflorus ; 
80 under mug, Phaseolus radiatus; 320 under udid, Phaseolus 
mungo; and 313 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 467 acres 
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or 2°28 per cent, all of them under gingelly oilseed, fil, Sesamam 
indicum, Fibres occupied 28 acres or ‘13 percent, allof them under 
Bombay hemp, san. Miscellaneous crops occupied 56 acres, or 


0-26 per cent, of which 36 acres were under sugarcane, us, Sacchart 


officinarum, and 20 under miscellaneous vegetables and fruits, 


The 1872 census returns show, of a total population of 90,966 
souls, 86,118 or 94°67 per cent Hindus ; } or 6°32 per cent 
Musalméns; and 3 Christians. Statistics specially prepared from 
the enumerators’ forms give the following caste details: 5926 
Bréhmans ; 3138 Vanis, 118 Lingéyats, 18 Bhatiés, and 9 Jains, 
traders and merchants ; $1,209 Kunbis, 14,864 Mardathis, 2749 
Shindds, 959 Bhandaris, 4 Gavdas, and 1 Mali, cultivators; 1141 Tels, 
oil-pressers; 157 Koshtis, and 41 Salis, weavers; 162 Sangars, 
weavers of coarse woollen blankets; 1672 Sutsrs, carpenters ; 033 
Kumbhars, potters ; 1152 Sonars, gold and silyersmiths ; 655 Kasirs, 
workers in bell metal ; 66 Tambats, braziers and coppersmiths ; 129 
Lohars, blacksmiths ; 4 Otéris, founders; 18 Ghissddis, tinkers ; 
93 Shimpis, tailors; 3351 Guravs, worshippers and temple 
servants; 49 Bhorpis, rope-dancers ; 890 Nhévis, barbere - 208 Parits, 
washermen; 3477 Gavlis, cowherds, 736 Dhangars, shepherds ; 75 
Khirvis, 3 Kolis, 229 Bhois, and 1 Gébit, sailors and fishers; 4 
Raimoshis, watchmen; 821 Chambhars, shoemakers; 6 Jingars, 
saddlers ; 10,261 Mbars, village servants ; 15 Thakurs, wanderers ; 
493 Gosdvis, 194 Jangams, 99 Gondhlis, and 72 Saravdas, religious 

gears, With respect to occupation the same return arranges the 
whole population under the seven following classes : 1. Employed 
under Government or local authorities, 290; i. Professional persons, 
111; ii. In gervice or performing personal offices, 528; iv. 
Engaged in agriculture and with animals, 42,946, all under the 
sub-head (a) cultivators; V- Engaged in commerce and trade, 859 ; 
vi. Employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineering 
operations, and engaged in the sale of articles manufactured or 
otherwise ected for consumption, 3543 ; vii. Miscellaneous 
persons not classed otherwise, (a) women 5168 and children 35,782, 
in all 40,950 ; and (6) miscellaneous persons 1739 ; total 42,689. 









Ratna’ giri, lying in the centre of the district, is bounded on the 
north by Chiplun, on the east by Sangameshvar, on the south by 
R4jépur, and on the west by the sea. Its area is about 430 square 
sictlon 5 its population was, according to the 1872 census, 129,576 
souls, or s0L to the square mile ; and in 1878-79, its realizable 
land revenue was £10,578 (Rs. 1,05,780). 

As the sub-division is not yet fully surveyed area details are not 
available. 

The Ratnégiri sub-division has a seaboard of about thirty-five 
miles, stretching from the bold headland of Jaygad at the mouth of 
the Shastri river on the north, to the fort of Purangad at the mouth of 
the Muchkundi on the south. Tastwards it is flanked by portions 
of the Sangameshvar and Rajipur sub-divisions, which separate it 
from the Sahyddri range. The tract thus enclosed is in shape an 
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irregular triangle, with its apex at the north-western end. The 

country consists for the most part of a series of rocky pl: ‘ 
capped with weather-stained laterite and low ragged hills intersected 
by steep ravines and deeply scoured water-courses, The extreme 
breadth of the tract is from sixteen to seventeen miles. The coast 
line is bold and indented by numerous bays, creeks, and backwaters. 
Bold headlands, jutting out at intervals into the sea, give 
protection to the lan shipping and small craft during norther!; 
winds, while the Kélbédevi bay, lying on the north side of the hig 
hill of Mirya, gives safe anchorage for craft of all size cape | t 
south-west monsoon. The cliffs throughout a great part of the 
coast line rise abruptly from a rocky beach. Sandy gc occur st 
intervals with narrow belts of drift betwoon sea and cliff, thickly 
lanted with cocoanut, betelnut, and undi, rig ap: um inophyllumn. 
Tn places as near Ratndgiri the cliffs fall back a “tonsiderable 
distance from the sea, the intervening space being 1 with 
extensive salt swamps, with here and there a few reclaimed rice 
fields. From the cliffs overhanging the sea to the summit of the 
valley of the Bay river, which during several miles of its course 
forms the eastern boundary of the sub-division, a gentle and gradual 
rise may be observed. The laterite platean, of which great part of 
the whole area of the tract consists, ts mostly bare and uninyiting. 
Coarse grass and staunted trees forcing themselves with difficulty 
through crevices, and here and there a patch of the poorer hill grains 
are the only vegetation during the greater part of the year. To 
, during the rainy season, a profusion of ferns and 






these may be added 
lilies springing, as if by 1 agic, under the influence of the countless 
rills and water-courses which redeem the land from utter barrenness. 
Throughout the greater part of this tract the landscape is flat and 
unpleasing. But here and there at the edges of the larger ravines, 
where the rivera may be seen winding through more fertile valleys 
and shady village homesteads, the scenery is at once homely and 
picturesqne, 


The sub-division is on the whole decidedly healthy and free 
from epidemic disease. Liver complaints are rare, and the chief 
sickness that prevails is due to intermittent fevers. Boils also are 
avery commonailment. The climate is moistand relaxing. Durin 
the rainy season the air is close and mugry in the intervals between 
the showers, and raw and chilly while rain js falling. From 
November to the end of May the heat of the sun is tempered through 
the greater part of the day by cool northorly breezes. Extremes of 
heat and cold are not felt and the climate ia equable throughout the 
year.’ The mean annual temperature during 1878 was found to be 
o> bt? the average monthly maximum during this period being 
87° 7", and the average monthly minimum 74° 2/2 May, with o 


' The station stands 150 feet a th , : Sete 7 ne 
re eae rs from the monthly averages of the six yours ending 1876 
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mean maximum of 93°, was the hottest, and December, with a mean 
minimum of 66° 7', the coolest month. The average rainfall for the 
twenty-eight years ending 1878, as recorded at the Civil Hospital, 

ivided into three shorter pig of ten, 






is 101°49 inches. This « 
ten, and eight years shows a progressive increase. ihe average for 
the first period 1851 to 1860 1s 100°63 inches ; for the second, 1861 
to 1870, 101°23 inches; and for the third, 1871 to 1878, 102-90 


The chief Ratnigiri rivers are the Shastri, the Bav (a tributary 
of the Shishtri), and the Muchkundi, which bound it on the 
north-east and south, and the Bhatia creek or Ratndgiri river, at 
the mouth of which, on the northern bank, lies the head-quarter 
station of the district. Of these the Shishtri alone is navigable 
for craft of any size. oats of light draught pass up the 
Bhatia creek a3 far as Harchari, a distance of aout twelve miles, 
and up the Muchkundi as faras Satavli, about fifteen miles. The Bav 
river is also navigable as far as Vandri in the Sangameshvar sub- 
division on the north bank, and is much. used for floating timber 
down to the landing places. Within the limits of this sub-division 
all these rivers are tidal and unfit for irrigation. Ina few villages 
crops of summer rice are watered by damming the smaller streams. 
There are no large ponds or reservoirs. The supply of drinking 
water is on the whole fair, An extensive project for supplying the 
town and civil station of Ratnégiri with water brought in a covered 
channel froma stream in the village of Nichni, two miles and a 
half distant, has lately been completed.’ 

'The soil differs in no respect from that of the sub-divisions 
already described. ‘There are allavial deposits on the banks and at 
the estuaries of the creeks. The plateaus and hills above consist 
almost entirely of laterite, which crops to the surface in boulders 
and flat sheets of rock. Here and there, where by the crambling of 
the rock a sufficient depth of sot! has been formed, hill grains aro 
grown ; but the pro rtion of waste land is very large. Below in 
the valleys and on the river banks there is a fair amount of good rice 

len land, the latter being watered chiefly from wells. The 
staple products of the soil are rice, harik, Paspalum scrobiculatum, 
vari, Panicum mihare, and nachni, Eleusine corocana, 

According to the 1878-79 agricultural stock returns, there were 
9560 ploughs, G+ carts, 19,435 oxen, 13,095 cows, 5763 buffaloes, 82 
horses, and 4325 sheep and goats. | 

Of the 150,555 acres under actual tillage in 1877-78, grain 
crops occupied 146,285 acres or 97°17 por cent, 14,107 of thein 
under rice, bhdt, Oryza sativa; 51,073 under nichni, Eleusine 
corocana ; 24,388 under sava, Pamcum miliaceum ; and 56,717 
under harik, Paspalum scrobiculatum, Pulses occupied 1500 
acres or 0°99 per cent, O00 of them under horse gram, kulith, 












\ ‘The annual mean temperature of Rata! iri ia given in Chambers: Metoorclogy of 
tha Poncbay Preekioncy cf 164) as SO $ ant the range between the greatest and leash 
monthly means sa 7°. s 

2 Details are given below, p. 364 
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Dolichos umiflorus ; 10 under mug, Phaseolus radiatus; 20 under 
udid, Phaseolus mungo; and 970 under other pulses. Oilseeds 
occupied 1050 acres or 0°69 per cent, all of them under gingelly 
oilseed, fil, Sesamum indicum. Fibres oceupied 125 acres or 0-08 
per cent, 62 of them under brown hemp, ambddi, Hibiscus 
cannabinus, and 63 under Bombay hemp, sen, Crotalaria juncea. 
Miscellaneous crops occupied 1578 acres, or 1-04 per cent, 60 of 
them under sugarcane, ue, Saccharum officinmarum, and the rest 
under miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. 

The 1872 census returns show, of a total population of 119,741 
souls, 103,689 or 86°59 per cent Hindus ; 15,933 or 13-30 per cent 
Musalméns; and 119 or 0-09 per cent Christians. | tatistics 
specially prepared from the enumerators’ returns give the following 
caste details : 11,174 Bréhmans; 140 Parbhus, writers; 2211 Vinis, 
24 Bhitiés, 34 Jains, and 9 Mérvédis, traders and merchants; 
Mitgdvdés, and 1 Ghédi, cultivators ; 2597 Telis, oil-prossers 204 
Salis, weavers; 1578 Snutérs, carpenters ; 1873 Kumbhars, TS ; 
1624 Sondrs, gold andsilversmiths ; 82 Kisdrs, workers in bell metal ; 
150 Tambats, brass and coppersmiths ; 1 Otéri, founder ; 591 Lohars, 
blacksmiths; 110 Shimpis, tailors; and 3 Gaundis, masons; 2782 
Guravs, worshippers and temple servants ; 26 Bhorpis, rope-dancers ; 
and 2 Devlis, temple servants; 930 Nhévis, barbers; 415 Parits, 
washermen ; 27 Gavlis, cowherds; 628 Dhangars, shepherds; 3095 
Khirvis, 70 Gabits, 23 Kolis, and 228 Bhois, sailors and fishe 








hshermer ; 
2 Ramoshis, messengers and constables ; 816 Chambhérs, shoemakers ; 
18 Jingars, saddlers; 7799 Mhérs, village servants ; 119 Sarvadas, 
#8 Gondhlis, and 1 Jangam, religions beggars. With regard to 
occupation the same return arranges the whole population under 
the seven following classes: i, Employed under Government or 
local authorities, 582: ii, Professional persons, 931; iii. In service 
or performing personal offices, 575; iv. Engaged in agriculture or 
with cattle, (a) cultivators 34,814, (1) labourers 605, total 35,419; 
v. Engaged in commerce and trade, 5274; vi. Employed in 
mechanical arts, mantfactures, and engineerin operations, and 
engaged in the sale of articles manufactured or oth ise prepared 
for consumption, 9915; vii. Miscellaneous persons not classed 
otherwise, (2) women 23,108 and children 40,461, in all 63,569; and 
(4) miscellaneous persons 476 ; total 64,045, 

Ra’ja’pur, second in size to Chiplon, is bounded on the north 
by the Ratnigiri and Sangameshvar sub-divisions, on the east by 
polhéper, on the south by Devgad from which it is separated by the 
Vijaydurg creek, and on the west by the sea. Its area is about 632 
square miles, its population, according to the 1872 census returns, 
was 136,544 souls, or 216 to the square mile, and in 1878-79, its 
realizable land revenue was £15,340 (Rs, 1,53,400). 

As the sub-division is not yet fully surveyed area details are not 
available, | 

The Raéjépur sub-division has m seaboard of about twonty miles 
lying between the Muchkundi river on the north and the Vi jaydurg 
creek on the south. Extending inland to the water-shed of the 
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Sahyddri range, it has an average breadth of about ony Pn miles. 
he physical configuration of the country differs little from that of 
the adjoining sub-division of Ratnagiri. The line of coast, broken 
into two sections by the large estuaries of the Mochkundi, Jaytapur, 
and Vijaydurg rivers, is very bold and irregular, the chief headland 
being Yashvantgad at the mouth of the Jaytapur creek. The clifis 
rise close to the sea shore to a height of about seventy feet, faced 
by huge masses of laterite, which have been dislodge by the 
continued action of the sea during the south-west monsoon. The 
coast is sep ly indented in many Eater and at any distance above 
a quarter of a mile from land 1s : of danger. For some ten or 
twelve miles inland lie a series of low ed hills and rocky 
plateaus, becoming more waving towards the east, where trap 
replaces laterite. Towards the coast the hills are bare, and save in 
the rainy months, destitute of vegetation. The soil is poor and 
worthless, and cultivation is chiefly confined to the numerous valleys 
and ravines. ‘The villages on the coast are well guages cocoanut 
gardens. Further inland the country is better wooded, and the 
village homesteads are surrounded by shady groves, but there are 
no forests of any importance or value. The tract at the foot of the 
Sahyddris is broken by countless spurs, ridges, and deeply cut 
corges, At the north-east angle, close to the old fort of Vishalgad 
end detached from thé main Sahyddri range, is Machi,’ a high hill 
surmounted by a fine broad plateau. The two chief passes in this 
sub-division are the Anaskura and the Kajirda, both of which can 
be traversed by pack bullocks. The chief port of the sub-division 
is Jaytapur. | 

The climate is usually considered healthy, especially near the 
coast, where the sea breeze is felt throughout the greater part of the 
year. Inland, during April and May, the heat is oppressive. The 
average rainfall for the ten years ending 1877 was 113°32 inches 
at Réjdpur and 127-25 at Lanja. 

The chief rivers from north to south are the Muchkundi, the 
Jaytapur, and the Vijaydurg, each of which receives the waters of 
several amall tributary streams. All these rivers owing, it is believed, 
to the denudation of the eee pe their head waters, have 
of late years silted much. The uchkundi can be navigated by very 
small craft for about twelve miles into the interior, The Jaytapur 
river was formerly navigable for good sized craft up to the old 
town and port of Réjépur. But for many years ne vessels drawing 
more than eight feet have passed within four miles of this pomt. 
The mouth of the river, flanked on its north bank by the Yashvantgy 
headland, makes a moderate fair weather port, ut.is exposed to 
westerly winds. The Vijaydurg river 13 sas gan throug out its 
course in this sub-division. The estuary affords good anchorage all 
the year ronnd, and tho Vijaydurg, unlike most of the os tts 
rivers, has no bar. There are n0 ponds or other large irrigational 
works. The supply of drinking water 18 generally good for twelve 
wela inland, bat is deficient in the villages at the foot of the 
_. oe ss eee 








1 Transferred to the Sangameshvar sub-division from Lot August 1879. 
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Chapter XIII. Sahyédri hills. In the town of Réjépar extensive works for water 


Sub-divisions. %"Pply. have been executed by the municipality, and pure water is 
Sane eee: now disleibatod by pipes in all the principal streets and houses 


Risirce. of the town. Near 4jépur is an intermittent and several hot 
Soil. springs. 


Near the coast, the soil consists of disintegrated laterite and iron 
clay, and inland, of a darker material, the product of the trap rocks. 
Alluvial deposits occur along the lower reaches of the rivers | orMny 
vali and rice land, while the sandy ground on the coast produces 
flourishing cocoanut gardens. 

Stock, According to the 1878-79 agricultural stock returns, there were 
14,050 ploughs, 45 carts, 28,500 oxen, 25,400 cows, 10,040 buffaloes, 
3o horses, 5 asses, and 9025 sheep and goats, 

Produce, Of the 40,445 acres under actual tillage in 1877-78 grain crops 
occupied 37,134 acres or 91°68 percent, 14,744 of them under rice, 
bhat, Oryza sativa; 7320 under ndchni, Blousine corocana, 5750 
under sdva, Panicum miliaceum ; and 9320 under harik, Paspalum 
scrobiculatum. Pulses occupied 1057 acres or 2°61 per cent, 32 
of them under fur, Cajanus indicus ; 402 under horse gram, kulith, 
Dolichos uniflorus; 32 under mug, Phaseolus radiatus ; 366 under 
udid, Phaseolus mungo; and 335 under miscellaneous pulses. 
Oilseeds occupied 870 acres or 2°13 per cent, all of them under 
gingelly oilseed, til, Sesamum indicum. Fibres occupied 767 acres 
or 1°89 per cent, all under Bombay hemp, san, Crotalaria juncea. 
Miscellaneous crops occupied 617 acres or 1°52 per cent, 200 of them 
under sugarcane, us, Saccharum officinarum, and the rest, 417 acres, 
under miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. 





People, The 1872 census returns show, of a total population of 168,498 souls, 
1372, 196,735 or 93-02 per cent Hindus, 11,616 or 6-89 per cont Musalmans, 


146 or 0-09 per cent Christians ; and one Parsi. Statistics specially 
prepared from the enumerators’ forms give the following caste 
details: 13,199 Bréhmans; 19 Parbhus, writers; 7885 Vénis, 
542 Lingdyats, 16 Gujars, 88 Bhétiés, and 151 Jains, traders and 
merchants; 65,932 Rinks, 22,243 Mariithis, 10,493 Bhandaris, 
3687 Shindés, 1596 Gavdés, 242 Ghédis, and 1 Mali, cultivators ; 
$920 Telis, oil-pressers ; 123 Koshtis, and 154 Bilis, weavers; 209 
Sangars, makers of coarse woollon cloth ; 2629 Sutars, carpenters ; 
1672 Kumbhars, | tters; 1817 Sonirs, gold and silvyersmiths ; 
$50 Kiisirs, wo ea in bell metal; 155 Tambats, brass and 
coppersmiths ; 95 Lohiirs, blacksmiths ; 20 Otsris, founders; 204 
Shimpis, tailors ; 6659 Guravs, worshippers and temple servants ; 
10 Bhorpis, rope-dancers; 1327 Nhivis, barbers; 445 FParits, 
washermen, 900 Dhangars, shepherds ; 1267 Gavlis, cowherds ; 
1800 Gébits, 120 Kolis, 589 Khérvis, and 18 Bhois, sailors and 
fishermen ; 18 Rajputs, messengers and constables ; 1435 
Chim bhiirs, cobblers and shoemakers ; 13,074 Mhiirs, village servants ; 
28 Kitkaris, catechumakers, and 20 Thikurs, wanderers ; $40 
Saravdis, 976 Gosdvis, 51 Gondhlis, 57 Bhutes, and 84 Jangams, 
religious beggars. With respect to occupation the same return 
arranges the whole population under the seven following classes : 
1, Employed under Government or local authorities, 939; 
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ii, Professional persons, 1335 ; iii. In service or performing personal Chapter XIII. 
offices, 1420; iy. Engaged in agriculture and with animals, (0)  gqbdivisions, 
cultivators 71,768, (b) labourers 1326, total 73,004; v. Engaged in | ae 
commerce and trade, $296; vi. Employed in mechanical arts, 
manufactures, and engineering operations, and engaged in the sale of 

articles manufactured or otherwise prepared for consumption, 6379 ; 

vii. Miscellaneous persons not classe otherwise, (a) women 23,514 

and children 56,947, in all 80,461; and (1) miscellaneous persons 

1661; total 82,122. 


Devgad is bounded on the north by Riijspur, on the east by the Devoan. 
Kolhapur state, on the south by the Malvan sub-division and the 
Saévantvadi state, and on the west by the sea. Its area is about 521 
square miles, its population, according to the 1872 census returns, 
was 124,115 souls or 258 to the square mile, and in 1878-79, ita 
realizable land revenue was £9275 (Rs. 92,750). 

As the sub-division is not yet fully surveyed area details are not Area, 
available. | 

The Devgad sub-division, about twenty-six miles long and on an Aspect, 
wverage thirty-two broad, stretches, except for a fow Bavda villages 
at the north-east corner, from the coast to the water-shed of the 
Sahydédris. At the north-west corner the rocky headland of 
Vijaydurg juts some distance ‘ntothe sea. On the inner side of this 
neck of land, about 100 feet above the sea, stands the old timeworn 
and crumbling fort of Girya. Fourteen miles south of Vijaydurg 
is the headland and fort of Devgad, the present head-quarters of 
the sub-division. The coast line from Vijaydurg to Devgad, and 
from Devgad to the Achra river the southern boundary, 18 
comparatively regular, though cut into by numerous small rivers and 
creeks, The cliffs are steep and rise close to the beach, leaving 
here and there at their base small sandy coves, where, hidden among 
groves of pa lie picturesque fishing villages. Above the cliffs are 

table-lands and jagged hills of bare laterite with little or no 
vegetation save in the ramy months. ‘Twelve miles or so inland 
are numerous chains of hills more wavin, and better wooded, leading 
in broken and irregular lines to the wilder tract at the base of the 
Sahyddris. There are no forests of any value, but the inland parts 
and all the village sites are well wooded. The only pass into the 
Deccan of any note is the Phonda, over which there 15 a made cart 
road communicating with Nipéni and Kolhapur. The principal 
ports are Vijaydurg, Vaghotan, and Devgad. 

Devgad, the head-quarters of the sub-division, is by the native Climate, 
officials, but perhaps without sufficient cause, considered feverish 
and unhealthy. Like the rest of the district the climate 18 temperate 
on the coast and fora few miles inland, while at the foot of the 
Sahyddris are wide extremes of heat and cold. The rainfall at 
Devgad from 1875 to 1877 averaged eer inches, and at 
Khérepétan, the former head-quarters, rom 1868 to 1874, 127 
inches, 

The principal rivers are the Vijaydurg, the Mitmumban, the Water. 
Mithbée, and the Achra, Besides these the Gad, a tributary of 
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Chapter XIII, the K4lavali creek, flows for a part of its conrse through the south- 
Sub-divisions, Ca%term corner of the sub-division. The Vijaydurg, the northern 
~ boundary, is navigable for vessels drawing seven feet of water as 

Davaan. far as Vaghotan, where there is a stone jetty, and for canoes as far 

Water. as Kharepdtan, twenty miles inland. The mouth of this river gives 
a good anchorage all the year round. The Achra, which for the 
last few miles of its course forms the southern boundary of the 
sub-division, is navigable for four miles for small craft only, The 
Devgad river, the estuary of which forms an indifferent fair weather 
port, and the Mithbaéy and the Mitmumbari are similarly navigable 
for small boats only. All the above rivers are tidal except the 
Gad. There are no irrigational works worth notice. The water 
supply is fair for twenty miles inland, but as usnal deficient in the 
aieges on the slopes and spurs of the Sahyddri range. 

Soil. The soil iseverywhere poor, Here and there at the foot of the 
Phonda pass, and about the village of Lora, patches of soft clay soil 
and variously coloured shales relieve the monotony of laterite and 
trap, bnt add nothing to the agricultural value of the tract which 1s 
the poorest in the district. 

Stock, According to the 1878-79 agricultural stock returns, there were 
14,840 ploughs, 69 carts, 34,684 oxen, 23,563 cows, 11,231 buffaloes, 
56 horses, and 7964 sheep and goats. 

Proxluce. Of the 30,325 acres under actual tillage in 1877-78, grain 
crops occupied 24,766 acres or 81 per cent, 13,969 of them under 
rice, bhat, Oryza sativa ; 3461 nibs nichni, Kleusine corocana ; 
2551 under siva, Panicam miliaceum; and 4785 under harik, 
Paspalum secrobiculatum. Pulses occupied 2071 acres or 6°82 per 
cent, 4 of them under gram, Aarbhara, Cicer arietinum; 39 under 
tur, Cajanus indicus; 1421 under kulith, Dolichos uniflorns; 66 
under mug, Phaseolus radiatus ; 480 under uwdid, Phaseolus mungo ; 
and 61 under miscellaneous pulses, Oilseeds occupied 1995 acres 
or 45 per cent, 1369 of them under gingelly oilseed, fil, Sesamum 
indicum, and 24 under miscellaneous oilseeds. Fibres occupied 993 
acres or 3°27 per cent, all of them under Bombay hemp, sam, 
Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 1102 acres or 3°64 


per cent, 352 of them under sugarcane, ws, Saccharum officinarum, 
and the rest under various orchard and vegetable crops. 
People, The 1872 census returns show, of a total population of 118,921 
187%. souls, 114,892 or 96°61 per cent Hindus, $3166 or 2°66 per cent 


Musalmins, and 863 or 0°72 per cent Christians. Statistics specially 
pr ora from the enumerators’ forms give the following caste 
details : 6975 Brahmans; 9 Parbhus, writers; 10,152 Vams, 249 
Lingéyats, 12 Bhétids, and 672 Jains, traders and merchants ; 13,459 
Kunbis, 46,270 Mariithis, 668 Shindés, 5956 Bhanddris, 82 Gavdas, 
J982 Mitgdvdis, and 4 Malis, cultivators; 2084 Telis, oil-pressers ; 
568 Koshtis, weavers; 45 Sangars, weavers of coarse woollen cloth; 
2030 Sutirs, carpenters; 1462 Kumbhiirs, potters; 1545 Sondrs, 
gold and silveramiths; 592 Kasirs, workers in bell metal; 35 
Tambats, brass and coppersmiths; 38 Lohirs, blacksmiths ; 305 
Shimpis, tailors; 329 Guravs, worshippers and temple servants ; 
20 Bhorpis, rope-dancers ; 163 Devlis, temple-servants ; 957 Nhavis, 
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barbers; 655 Parits, washermen; 521 Dhangars, shepherds; 19 
Gavlis, cowherds ; 4113 Gabits, 31 Kolis, and 1 Kharvi, sailors and 
fishers; 2 Rajputs, and 2 Raémoshis, messengers and constables ; 
1016 Chambhars, cobblers and shoemakers ; 99 Jingars, saddlers ; 
4203 Mbdrs, village servants; 226 Thikors, and 18 Vadars, 
wanderers; 481 Gosdvis, and 10 Gondbiis, religious beggars. As 
regards occupation, the same return arranges the whole population 
under the seven following classes: i. Beappeye under Government 
or local authorities, 414; ii. Professional persons, 413; im. In 
service or performing personal offices, 902: iv. Engaged in 
agriculture and with animals, (a) cultivators 57,691, (b) abourers 
1423, total 59,114; v. stn +n commerce and trade, 1503; 
vi. Employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineering 
operations, and engaged in the sale of articles manufactured or 
otherwise prepared for consumption, 9023 ; vil. Miscellaneous 
persons not classed otherwise (a) women 6028 and children 40,145, 
in all 46,173; and (4) miscellaneous persons 1379; total 47,552. 


Ma’lvan is bounded on the north by the Devgad sub-division, 
on the east by the Sdvantvadi state which runs between the Malvan 
country and the Sahyddri range, on the south by the Karli creek, 
and on the west by the sea. ts area is about 56 square miles ; its 
population was, according to the 1872 census, 88,135 souls or 1575 
to the re Sg mile, and in 1878-79 its realisable land revenue was 
£8326 (Rs, 83,260). 

As the sub-division is not yet fully surveyed area details are not 
available, 

Malvan, about eighteen miles from north to south and from 
sixteen to eighteen from east to west, the seaboard between the 
mouth of the Achra in the north and the mouth of the Karli in 
the south, consists chiefly of an open sandy roadstead intersected 
by the Kelamb and Kalavalicrecks. Like the rest of the district, 
Malvan is broken and irregular, a series of rugged hills and rich 
valleys, The plateaus are chiefly of bare laterite almost without 
trees or brushwood, The hill sides are generally steep and brush- 
wood covered. The banks of the Karli and Kélavali creeks are 
open level plains, yielding rice and sugarcane. The headland of 
Rajkot at Mélvan gives protection to amall steamers and country 
vessels which, during northerly breezes, anchor in Malvan bay. 
The bay contains a number of rocks, and without a local pilot it is 
very dangerous to attempt an entrance. The estuaries of the Karli, 
Kalévali, and Achra creeks are good fair-weather ports for amall 
sized raft. The villages are well shaded with cocoa palms, 
jack, mango, hija (Anacardium occidentale), and uadi (Calophyllum 
inophyllum) trees. The villages of Dhimapur, Kaéndalgaon, and 
Ovaliye contain Government forest reserves of teak and other 
valuable trees. The seaboard is densely shaded by cocoa palins. 
The island fort of Sindhudurg 13 cut “@ from the mainland by s 
channel less than a quarter of a mile broad.’ 
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Though occasionally feverish, and especially in the inland villages 
oppressively hot in April and May, the of Malvan is on the 
whole healthy. The average rainfall recorded for the ten years 
ending 1878 is 85°32 inches.' | | 

The water supply is abundant. The Kalévali and Karli creeks 
are the chief rivers. Both of them are, for fifteen to t renty 
tidal and navigable for small sized craft. The Dhaémapur lake, tl 
largest in the district, has an area of fifty-five acres, and waters 
about 500 acres in the villages of Dhamépur, Kilsa, and Pendar. 
The smaller ponds of Pendur, Vardd, Tulgaon, and Malvan, and the 
streamlets running through the villages supply abundance of water _ 
a the hot bbiepian Foor the rice | irrigated by 00d 
yield two crops a year. supply of drinking water is good, 
except at Varad and in some parts of Néndos and Pendur where 
scarcity is felt in April and May. The water of the town of Malvan, 
and especially of the wells near the sea is a little brackish. 

The soil here as elsewhere is chiefly composed of laterite, but 
and Kialavali creeks, which, especially the plain of Bindivde, yields 
excellent crops of rice, chillies, and sugarcane. The soil of the rice 
lands at the foot of the hills is gen y red and that of the villages 
bordering the sea is sandy, particularly suited to the growth of 
coea peloar The slopes of the hills are fit only for the coarser 
Spe such as vari, harik, and sesame, There is also, chiefly along 

@ creeks, a large area of partly reclaimed salt marsh, khdjan. 

The 1878-79 agricultural stock returns show a total of 15,029 
ploughs, 330 carts, 23,130 oxen, 12,389 cows, 11,373 buffaloes, 35 
horses, and 3608 sheep and goats. 

Of the 62,449 acres under actual cultivation in 1877-78, grain 
crops occupied 45,741 acres ‘or 73°24 per cent, 26,481 of them 
under rice, bhdt, Oryza sativa; 47 under rila, Panicum italicum ; 
9125 under néchni, Eleusine corocana: 2496 under sdva, Panicum 
miliaceum ; 7180 under harik, Paspalum scrobiculatum; and 412 
under other cereals, Pulses occupied 4585 acres or 7°34 per cent, 
18 of them under tur, Cajanus indicus ; 3111 under Aulith, Dolichos 
uniflorus ; 244 under mug, Phaseolus radiatns ; 1133 under wudid, 
Phaseolus mungo; and 79 under other pnises. Oilseeds occupiet 
$236 acres or 518 per cent, all of them under gingelly oilseed, til, 
Sesamum indicum. Fibres occupied 406 acres or 0°65 per cent, 
all of them under Bombay hemp, san, Crotalaria juncea. 
Miscellaneous crops occupied 8481 acres or 13-4 per cent, 562 of 
them under sugarcane, us, Saccharum officinarum, and 7919 under 
miscellaneous vegetables and fruits, 

The 1872 census returns show, of a total population of 128,275 
souls, 119,640 or 97°05 per cent Hindus ; 1741 or 1-41 per cent 
Musalméns 3 1888 or 1:53 per cent Christians ; and 4 Parsis.’ 
Statistics specially prepared from the enumerators’ forms give the 


' Chambers’ Meteorology of the ] = | 
* These figures are boas fee bream impo ya 154. 
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following caste details : 9743 Brihmans; 33 Parbhus, writers ; 
2772 Vanis, 86 Lingdyats, 178 Bhitias, 14] Jains, 5 Mérvadis, and 
3 Gujars, traders merchants ; 21,882 Kunbis, 95,534 Mardthds, 
27,535 Bhandaris, 5276 Gavdds, 488 Farjans, and 480 Shindas, 
cultivators; 1905 Telis, oil-pressers ; 137 Koshtis, weavers; 1863 
Sutdrs, carpenters ; 604 Kumbhars, { ; 71 Kasdrs, workers 
in bell metal; 1838 Sondre, gold and silversmiths ; 85 TaAmbats, 
brass and coppe smiths; 453 Lobhirs, blacksmiths ; 88 Shimpis, 
tailors; 141 Guravs, worshippers and temple servants ; 20 Bhorpis, 
rope-dancers ; 1156 Devlis, temple servants; 418 Bhévins, prostitutes ; 
69 Kaldvantins, dancing girls ; 1200 Nhavis, barbers; 805 Parits, 
washermen ; 66 Gavlis, cowherds ; 207 Dhangars, shepherds ; 8695 
Gabits, and 200 Kolis, fishers and sailors ; 3 Rajputs, messengers and 
constables ; 869 Chimbhars, cobblers and shoemakers ; 21 i aie 
saddlers ; 4506 Mhdrs, village servants ; $1 Laméans, and 212 Thakurs, 
ee te 654 Gosdvis, 13 Jengams, and 6 Gondhhs, isos Sete 
| ars. With respect to occu ‘on the same return arranges the 

: nopo lation sary the sna following classes : i. Employed 
ernment or local authorities, 641; i. Professional persons, 
| nal offices, 910; iv. 
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606; iii. In service or performing perso 
En in iculture Ls with animals, (a) cultivators 49,963, 


(b) labourers 2129, total 52,092; Vv. Engaged in commerce and 
trade, 2163; vi. Employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, and 
engineering operations, and engaged in the sale of articles 
manufactured or otherwise prepared for consumption, 14,441 ; 
vii. Miscellaneous persons not classed otherwise, (a) women 7390 
and children 42,560, ‘n all 49,950; and (b) miscellaneous persons 
2470; total 52,420. 

Vengurla, situated in the extreme south of the district, 18 
bounded on the north by the Karli creek, which separates it from 
Malvan, on the east by the Sdévantvadi state, on the south by the 
Portuguese territory ©: Goa, and on the west by the sea. — Its area 
is about 52 square miles, its population was, accordin x to the 1872 
census returns, 35,088 or 674 to the square mile, and mm 1878-79, 
its realisable land revenue was £4677 (Is. 46,770). 

As the sub-division is uot yet fully gurveyed area details are 
not available. 

Vengurla, about twenty-two miles long and nowhere more than 
five broad, has in the north a succession of high bare rocky plains 
and narrow valleys. The steep hill sides have their upper slopes 
well clothed with brushwood and much of the lower slopes covered 
with cocoanut and betelnut palms. In the valleys the soil 1s 
generally very rich. Much of the south consists of ee open belts 
of sand, ‘The south and east of Redi, the east of Aravli and the 
south of Vengurla are hilly. Compared with the rest of the district 
the cliffs are low. The chief headlands ore, = ee gees, 
Vencurla, and Redi, There are no mAYS VR I hod habe 
The snouths of the Vengurla, Aravli, and Shiravda streamlets ie 
high tide fair-weather ports for small vessels and fishing boats. 
Vengurla there is, for steamers and large ©? 
anchorage during northerly breezes, but on accoun 
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$16 DISTRICTS, 
the approaches are at all times difficult. On one of a cluster of 


twelve bare springless sandstone rocks, about twelve miles north- 
west of Vengurla, a light-house has been built, The villages, each 
of several hamlets, are large and thickly peopled. 

As it all lies within the influence of the sea breeze the climate 
is free from extreme heat or cold. Though feverish during the 
last so (1879), it is generally healthy, especially at Vengurla 
and Redi, ‘The mean annual temperature is 80° 2" and the range 

wetween the greatest and least monthly means is 6°.! The average 
rainfull in the nine years ending 1877 was 110 inches. 

The supply of water is abundant. Almost eve valley in the 
north has a perennial stream. In the south of Redi, a large 
reservoir waters the valley of Kaniella with gardens of cocoanut and 
betelnut palms, and at Pat in the Sévantvadi state, to the north of 
Mhapan, a similar pond waters the Mhdpan and Kochra valleys. 
Throughout the hot weather the streams supply abundance of waier 
and all irrigated rice lands yield a second crop. Except in Shiravda 
where it is a little brackish, the supply of drinking water is good. 
The Vengurla municipality lately, at considerable expense, has made 
water works for the supply of the town. 

The soil varies considerably in the different of the sub- 
division. In the northern valleys the rice lands are red with a 
slight mixture of sand. Except in the hills the southern villages 
are generally sandy, Salt marsh, khajan, land is found at the 
mouths of all streams. Coarse rice is grown on land reclaimed 
from the sea, while the sandy drifts are planted with cocoa palms. 





' Chambers’ Meteorology of the Bombay Presidency, 184. 
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lies on the north-west boundary of the Malvan sub-division about Places of Interest. 


ten miles north of Malvan. It had, in 1872, a population of 4507 
souls, and for the five years ending 1877-78, an average trade valued 
at £4529 (Rs, 45,290), of which £1929 (Rs. 19,290) were exports and 
£2600 (Ra. 26,000) imports. | | 

Achra was in 1555 the scene of a Portuguese victory over Bijapur 
troops In 1819, the year after its capture by Colonel Imlack, it 
was in every way unimportant.” Its chief object of interest 1s the 
Rémeshvar ciaepie: The princi building, enclosed by stone 
wall and surrounded bya pave courtyard, measures eixty-three 
feet by thirty-eight, and besides the shrine, has a large rest-house 
with accommodation for all Hindu castes. A fair, held yearly on 
Rémnavmi in Chaiira (March-April), is attended by about 1000 
people from the neighbouring villages. The village revenues, 
amounting yearly to £250 i. 9500), are by a grant of Shambhu 
Mahiraj of Kolhapur, date 1674, set apart for the support of the 
temple. Inthe river near Achra sections of slate beds are exposed. 
These, not hitherto worked, are probably of some economic val one 
A china clay or kaolin capable of being used for pottery 18 also 
found in and about the village. Tho fine white sandstones freely 
exposed in the neighbourhood ‘are locally used as whetstones. 

A'de, on a small rather deep creek three miles south of Kelsi, had, 
in 1872, a population of 1884 souls, chiefly fishermen. — In 1819 it 
was a port with a small trade in corn and fish.* It 1s now of no 
importance. There is a small temple of Bhairgavram. 

Adivra, 4 village in the Rajépur sub-division, twelve miles west 
of Rajdpur, with, in 1872, 4293 people, has a well known temple 
dedicated to Mahékali. In her honour, from the second to the tenth 
day of the first fortnight of Ashoin (September - October), 4 fair 18 
held. Petty shops are opened and about 1000 persons attend. 

Ambolgad Fort, on the bay at the north entrance of the Réj4pur 
river, raised very little above se lovel and with a ditch on the north 
and west sides, covers an area of a quarter ofanacre. 40 1918 the 


is 





1 Many of the descriptive notices and details af the present condition, trade, 
management of the leading towns have been vonteibuted by Mr. G, Vidal, C. 5. 
? De Coutto, VII. 169, in Nairne s Konkan,4% 8 | 1819, 2311 
* Malvan Resident, 31st May 1519 ; Bom. Rev, Diaries 141 of Ts i, 9573 
‘ Collector to Gov, 15th July 1819 ; Bom. Rev, Diaries, 142 of 1512, “oie. 
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the approaches are at all times diffienlt, On one of a cluster of 
twelve bare springless sandstone rocks, about twelve miles north- 
west of Vengurla, a light-house has been built. The villages, each 
of several hamlets, are large and thickly peopled. 

As it all lies within the influence of the sea breeze the climate 
is free a wriphces heat or ge dps ee ee oa 
last: 1879), it is general thy, especially engur 
and Redi. The mean annual sees ature 50° 2’, and the range 
between the greatest and least monthly ioahd So 6% The average 
rainfull in the nine years ending 1877 was 110 inches. 

The supply of water is abundant. Almost rey in the 
north has a perennial stream. 1 the south of 
reservoir waters the valley of Kaniella with garde: 
betelnut palms, and at Pat j in the Savantviadi state, 

Mhapan, a similar pond waters the Mhépan and Rockr valleed. 
Throughout the hot weather the streams supply abundance of water 
and all irrigated rice lands yield a second crop. Except in Shiravda 
where it is a little brackish, the supply of Bi water is good. 

The Vengurla municipality lately, at considerable expense, has made 
water works for the supply of the town. 

The soil varies considerably in the different agin of the sub- 
division. In the northern valleys the rice lan red with a 
evens mixture of sand. Except in the hills the southern 

generally sandy. Salt Ware khajan, land is: iene at the 
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: A‘chra, a village and port on the small creek of the same name, 
hes on the north-west boundary of the Mélvan sub-division about 
ten miles north of Milvan. li had, in 1872, a population of 4507 
souls, and for the five years endin 1877-78, an average trade valued 
at £4529 (Rs. 45,290), of which £ 929 (Rs. 19,290) were exports and 
£2600 (Rs. 26,000) imports. 

Achra was in 1555 the scene of a Portuguese victory over Bijapur 
troops? In 1819, the year after its capture by Colonel Imlack, tt 
was in every way unimportant." Its chief object of imterest is the 
Rémeshvar temple. The pit a building, enclosed by a stone 
wall and surrounded by» pay courtyard, measures sixty-three 

ight, and bes tho shrine, has a large rest-house 
A fair, held yearly on 
, is attended by about 1000 
| The village revenues, 
9500), are by a grant of Shambhu 





temple. Inthe river near Achra sections of slate beds are exposed. 
These, not hitherto worked, are probably of some economic value. 
A china clay or kaolin capable of being used for pottery is also 
found in and about the village. The fine white sandstones freely 
exposed in the neighbourhood are locally used as whetstones. 

A‘de, on a small rather deep crock three miles south of Kelsi, had, 
in 1872, a population of 1884 souls, chiefly fishermen. In 1819 it 
was a port with a small trade in corn and fish.* It 1s now of no 
importance. ‘There is a small temple of Bhargavrém. 

Adivra, a village in the Rajaépur sub-division, twelve miles west 
of Rajdipur, with, m 1872, 4293 people, has a well known temple 
dedicated to Mahakali. In her honour, from the second to the tenth 
day of the first fortnight of Ashvin (September - October), 9 fair 15 
held. Petty shops are opened and about 1000 persons attend. 

Ambolgad Fort, on the bay at the north entrance of the Rajapor 
i - little above sea level and with a ditch on the north 


river, raise : 
and west sides, covers an area of a quarter of an acre. In 1818 the 
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. alvan Resident, Slat May 1819; Bom. Rev. Diaries 141 of 1819, 2511. 

# Collector to Gov. 15th July 1619 ; Bom. Rev, Diaries, 142 of 1519, 2575. 
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fort surrendered to Colonel Imlack,! In 1862 it was. complete ruin 
without remains of houses, walls, or bastions. There was no garrison 
and no water. Supplies were plentiful ; 
Anjanvel, north latitude 17°31' and east longitude 73°15’, a 
village with an old fort having, along with Peth, in 1872, 3285 
people lodged in 540 houses, stands on the south shore of the 
entrance to the Vashishti or Dibhol river, to which also it gives the 
name Anjanvel. Under the Mardthds it was the head-quarters of a 
district administered by asubheddr* In 1819, im consequence of the 
removal of the head-quarters to Guhagar, it fell into insignificance,* 
and since then it has grown little in size or wealth. The river 
mouth, about a mile broad, is narrowed by a sandbank, that from 
the north runs within two cables length of the south shore, where 
on the edge of a plateau 300 feet high is the ancient temple of 
Talkeshvar, On the bar at low tide are ten feet of water with, at 
eprings, a rise of ten feet. From its ‘posed position there is 
generally a swell.’ A light-honse is being built at the entrance of 
the harbour, The average trade for the five years ending 1877-78, 
was valued at £592,393 8s. (Rs. re of which £314,163 4. 
(Rs.31,41,652) represented exports and £278,230 4s. (Rs, 27,82,302) 
imports. ‘The port gives good anchorage during the fair weather 
to vessels passing to and from Chiplun. The custom house at the 
entrance to the harbour, and a rest-house are the only public 
buildings. Coasting steamers used to call at Anjanvel. Of late their 
place of call has been changed to the more sheltered pore of Dabhol, 
two miles higher up the river on the north bank. — eaving is the 
only industry. a 
Anjanvel fort, called Gopélgad, was built by the Bijépur kings in 
the sixteenth century, strengthened by Shivaii about 1660* and 
improved by his son Sambhaji (1681 -1689). In 1699 the fort was 
attacked and captured by Khairét Khan, Habshi of Janjira (1680 - 
1708), who added the lower fort, padkot.? In 1744 (December , Tulaji 
Angria Sirkhel took it from the Habshi, and naming it Gopa wad 
added the siee fort, bilekot. From him, in 1755, it passed to the 
Peshwa,* and on the Peshwa’s overthrow, fell to Colonel Kennedy on 
the 17th May 1818." Tho fort stands on a prominent and commanding 
point on the south shore of the creek entrance half a mile from 
Anjanvel, It covers seven acres, and is surrounded on three sides by 
the sea, and on the fourth by a deep ditch now partly filled. There ia 


a ee ee 
' Service Record, H. M.'s IVth Rifles, 28, 












* Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1962. " Nairne's MS. 
; Lollector to Gov. 15th July 1819; Bom. Rev. Diaries 142 of 1819, 2575. 
* Taylor's Sailing Directory, 387, 7 Jervis’ Konkan, 92 


* Some Persian Verses on a flat oblong atone give the date I nl the builder’ 
name Sidi Saad, The verses are: Whoover built a new mansloan Sel he was called 
away did it not belong to another ? God is immortal and all else snbject to death, 
W hen the kind king, the light of the World, gave the order, the fort was made 
pg "i Megat gt} Boe. ist Saad (built) the fort. Written on the 10th of 
| rng, . F | a 3 7 ay i ‘ 
* Nairne's Konkan 92, i reign, fHijra 1119 (a.p. 1707). 
Battalion), Konkan, 116; Service Record of H. M.'s XXIst Regiment N. 1. (Marine 
* Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862 
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no complete line of outworks, only one or two covered ways leading Chapter XIV. 
down to batteries.' The fort walls, built of stone and mortar, are paces of Interest. 
very strong about twenty feet high and eight thick, with, at some bane | 
distance from each other, twelve bastions, until very lately armed ‘a 
with cannon. South of the fort isa deep trench eighteen feet broad. Fort. 
There are two doors, one to the east, the other to the west. On cither 
side of the west door is a guardroom. The interior of the fort, once 
full of Bail or, still has traces of small houses. There are also 
three wells ith a plentiful supply of water. Near the wells isa 
building said to have been the storeroom, close to it a granary, 
and at a little distance the governor’s palace. Till 1829, when 
it was abandoned and the troops moved to Dipoli, the fort was 
anes by a small force of two officers and 200 native soldiers. 
1862 it had no garrison and only eighty-eight old unserviceable 
guns. : 
Anjarla, a small fags at the mouth of the Jog river, about ANJARLA, 

- three miles south of Ade and two north of Suvarndarg, had, in 1872, 
a population of 1952 souls. The trade is in the hands of a few local 
merchants. Anjarla was probably never a jlace of consequence. 
In 1819 it La ace in aah fish, and corn.3 Most of the 
present population, belonging to the up classes, pindharpeshds, 
live in well built and ished aamea testing in dense aera ist 

Ba'gma'ndla, a large fishing village in the Dapoli sub-division  BicwAxoua. 
on the north bank of the itri opposite Bankot, had, in 
1872, a population of 2829 souls. ‘This village together with the 
adjoining village of Kolméndla, one-half of which belongs to the 
Habshi of Janjira, is the only part of Ratndgin that lies north of 
the Savitri. It has no trade, and being surrounded on three sides 
py great mud swamps, is unhealthy. Bagmdndla was one of the ten 

4nkot villages ceded to the British in 1756. Baigmadndla and 
Kolmandla are probably the remains of Mandal, or Mandan, an old 
trading place of some consequence. Barbosa (1514) has a Mandabad 
at the mouth of the Baénkot river, where many ships, especially from 
Malabér, came taking stuffs and leaving cocoanuts, areca nuts, a few 
spices, copper, and quicksilver.* The name and position suggest that 
it may be the site of Mandagora mentioned both by Ptolemy (150) 
and in the Periplus (247).’ 

Bahiravead Fort, high and hard to reach, on aspurof the  Baumravaan, 
Sahyddris in Chiplun, covers an area of about eight acres of very 
broken, rocky and brashwood-covered ground. In 1862 the walls 
were ruinous andthere were only four old unserviceable guns. There 
was no garrison, water was abundant but provisions were scarce." 

Bahiravead Fort, on the top of the Sahyédris in the Devgad = Bammavaan, 
village of Digavle, 1s between four and five acres in brea. In 1862 
there were no walls or bastions, no garrison, and no water.’ 




















——— 





i Nairne's 1S. a (ror, List of Civil Ferta, 1562. 
3 Collector to Gov. 15th July 1819 ; Bom. Rev. Diaries, 142 of 1519, 2573, 


4 Stanley's Rarbosa, 71. * Seo below, p S52, 
Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862, 7 Gov, List of Civil Forts, 1962. 
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Ba'la’ pir, on the top of a conical hill about half a mile from Dabhol 


and a shrine’ of soft red laterite both domed, very simple, aa 
of rough workmanship. In the tomb are three graves without 
any inscriptions, and in the enclosure outside are three more. An 
endowment, originally granted by the Habshi about the year 1650, 
and continued by Angria andthe Peshwa, has been (1874) confirmed 
by the British. Ofthe date of the buildings there is notrace. The 

abshi’s grants show thatthey must be at least as old as the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, and their battered weatherworn stones 
seem to point toa much greater age. The ruined step well in the 
plateau of the hill top is said to be the quarry from which the 


stones for the mosque were cut. 


Bandar Sa’khri, a landing place two miles north-east of 
Daébhol, has, on a reclaimed piece of ground on the left bank of the 
Vashishti, a very simple ruined black stone building known as 
the Jima, or Amina, mosque. Its is not known, but from a 
paper about the appointment of a sicir the building must be as 
old as the beginning of the seventeenth century (1624). It was 
probably built by one of a family of Khéns who formerly held 
several villages in the neighbourhood. To the east and west of 
Sikhri, in the villages of Kothamba and M4ji Tentla, are two 
other mosques, and on a hill close by, a step well called the horse 
well, ghodhav, seemingly of the same age as the mosques, | 


Ba'nkot, or Fort Victoria, north latitude 17° 75' and east 
longitude 73° 2', with, in 1872, 3763 inhabitants, is next to the 
island of Bombay, the earliest English possession in Western India. 
Bankot lies at the foot of a rocky headland in the extreme north of 
the district on the south shore of the entrance to the Bankot or 
Savitri river,” seventy-three miles south-east of Bombay. <A mile 
outside of the village, and two miles south-west of Fort Victoria, 
the bar of the Bankot river, with a narrow channel on its south-east 
side, stands nine feet deep at low water. Though well buoyed, the 
bar is much exposed even in the fine season (September-June), and 
should not be passed without a pilot Biinkot, though closed 
during the south-west monsoon, opens earlier and remains open longer 
than most Ratnagiri ports. The river is, for vessels of sixteen feet 
dranght, navigable eighteen miles to Mahdpral in Dipoli, and for 
vessels drawing seven feet ten miles further to Mahdd in Koldba. — 








‘The story of the shrine is that a Deccani Vini named Raldsheth, becomi 
Musalmin, let loose a bull, and vowed to build & mosque wherever the bull po : 
Fee ee aren ee the hill, and the Vani built » mosque and a tombs ire 
grmves in| nb are those of the builder, his wife and his child, and those outside 
arg raised over his horse anc Dull. toners nee et eae 

It seems possible o Savitri is Ptolemy's Nanagon : | his map 
enters the Arabian Bes within Ratnigiri limita, ; ins eed Hgner te te ae 
janga, or the tittle Ganga, a name naturally applied to the Savitri, as it is a small 
stream compared with the other Mahdbaleshvar gangs, the Krishna, Vena, and K 1a, 
, The name Bankot, given to the fort by the Marithia, was in time Wtloded $6 
ths seiideinent, tt ; foot of the bill. Velds, the original village, on the coast two 

Lest fice a the fort, 6 inhabited chichy by Hindy ie by M . 

‘Taylor's Bailing cicueys an | chicly by Hindus, as Binkot is by Musalména, 
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: Trade has long left Biinkot. It is now little more, than a large 


fish ? few cocoanuts, betelnuts, and grafted mangoes, 
and small quantities of salt fish, and fins and maws are exported. 
A few resident su pi supply the people with cloth, grain, 
and groceries. Bankot has no manufactures, but at Bégméndia. on 
the north bank of the creek, a few Silis find employment in weaving 
coarse cotton cloth. | 
Chiefly from crowding and bad drainage, Bénkot had for many 
ae a bad name for fever. Latterly sickness has much decreased. 
The water aners is scanty, and an attempt to bring water from a 
ene in the hill above through a small iron pipe has failed. At 
elds, a few miles south of Bankot, are the romains of a masonry 
aqueduct of considerable length said to have been built by Nana 
Fadnis (1720 - 1800). 


Bankot does not seem to have ever been a place of importance.' 
In 1540 Dom Jofio de Castro, under the name Beigoim, describes 
the Bankot river with great detail. It took its name Beigoim from 
a town on the south bank about a league from the river mouth. 
Sa went there to load wheat and many other kinds of food, and 

d its harbour not been so difficultpit would have been one of the 
first places on the coast.4 In 1548, with other Bijapur coast towns,’ 
it was destroyed by the Portuguese. No further reference has 
been traced till, on 8th April 1755, five days after the fall of 
Suvarndurg, Commodore James arrived off Bankot, The fort 
surrendered on the first summons. Commodore James handed over 
charge to the Mardthés, and at the end of the rains (October), the 
fort and nine neighbouring villages* were cedod.to the British and 
its Stak changed from Himmatgad to Fort Victoria.’ To the English 
Bankot was chiefly valuable as a place from which Bombay Europeans 
and Musalméns might be supplied with beef. There was also the 
hope that its ‘once considerable trade would revive. It proved very 
serviceable in providing hemp ropes, then much in demand for 
lashing cotton bales. ‘Bat its trade remained very small, and the 
place was a burden, with, in 1787, a cost of £3500 (Rs. 35,000) and 
an income of £1200 (Rs. 12,000).° In 1812 the neighbouring native 
povernments were 80 oppressive that the population of Bankot might 
fie increased to overflowing. As it was, the numbers doubled 
within ten years, and nothing but the want of fresh water prevented 
a much greater increase. Several wells were dug and ponds 


———— ae 





\The Chinese traveller Hiouan Theang (640) is supposed to have embarked at 
Rankot. Tho identification is doubtin!. Nairne's Konkan, 10, ; | 

2 Primeiro Roteiro da Costa da India, 41. He says the mver 15 also called the 
Mahdd river from a large town af that name, and the Honey river from the quantity of 
honey found on its banks, Beicoim would seem to be a corruption of Veli. 

1 Grant Duff, 1. 76-78. - aos 

‘ The nine villages wer Velis, Veahvi, BigmAndla, Shipola, Kuduk, Pander, Peva, 
Kumbla, eg A Me 

Faarnet er to Horé (December 1788), the fort was costing the Compe t about 
£10.000 a year, At the same time, heaays, the chiefs comme 4 retire after a few 
‘ears with immense sums, and it is calculated as goxd a post as the Bombay council. 
om, Gov, Sel. XVL 193, 
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repaired, and every spot of arable land was made the most of. . But 
as great part wok a rock the settlement never yielded much 
agricultural wealth. eS of the people, keeping their families 
and property in British villages, earned their living by tilling lands 
in the neighbouring Mardtha territories. Bénkot never became a 
place of trade. The country inland was ragged and difficult, and as 
vessels of about twenty tons (70-80 khandis) could at that time 
easily pass up the river, the whole traffic centred at Mahéd.' In 1818, 
on the final conquest of the Konkan, a detachment of British troops 
was fora time stationed at Bankot, and it was made the head- 
narters of the collectorate. In 1822 the station was broken upand 
the head-quarters moved to gears as Bankot was then made a 
sub-divisional station under a mémlatdér. Subsequently, in 1837, 
the mémlatd4r was removed and Binkot was placed under a 













mahdlkari. The place proved so unhealthy that it was given up, and 
the mahalkari’s head-quarters were changed to Mandangad wher 


they now are. 
On a high red hill covered with low bushes, stands the old, now 
much ruined fort, small and square, with bastions like those of many 
an English river mouth or harbour fort. Round the walls on the 
land side isa ditch. There are two separate bastions connected 
with the fort. One of these called the Refuge, Panah, bastion was 
built by the Habshi to guard the creek. The other bastion, higher 
up the hill and approached from the water bastion by 300 steps, was 
built by the a, Seer From this second bastion a furthi to 
eads to the fort. Both bastions are now in ruins, 
bat there are still the remains of a covered path. The fort wasin 1862 
in ie order except part of the outer wall on the western side. It 
had no garrison and only a scanty supply of water.* There are also 
the foundations of several good European dwellings with the remains 
of gardens and several tombs, One tomb, dated 1804, is to 
Mrs. Kennedy the grandmother of Mrs. Malet who is buried close by 
beneath an Ionic colama with the following inscription : ‘ Here lie the 
remains of Mary Sophia Marcin aged 26, and Millen Harriet aged 
$2 days, the beloved wife and danghter of Arthur Malet of the 
Bombay Civil Service. They with dhivteon hoatmen and attendants 
were drowned on the bar of the river Savitri, on the night of the 6th 
December 1855.74 
To the north of Hareshvar, the round hill across the river is a 
rather famous but architecturally commonplace temple. Not far 
from the temple stands o large garden house and lake made by 
the wife of one of the Janjira chiefs. In Velés are two temples 
dedicated to Shri Rameshvar and Kélbhairay built respectively by 








‘In 1818, so safe was its navigation that on the occasion of the attack on the 
strong fortress of Mandangad, the Prince of Wales Cruiser and Sylph Brig went 
twelve miles op the river and might easily have gone further, Collector to 
Gov. 15th July 1819; Rev, Diaries 14° of 1819, 2573, 

; Gow. List of Civil Forts, 1862, | 

_&. Niebuhr (1763) states that close to Bankot was o very large rock tem le 
divided into twenty-five chambers (Pinkerton’s Voyages, IX, 200). ‘This wa bab 
olther tha Maked co ane Sachveaateers ns Voyages, [X, 209). 4 Wee probaiy 
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Moroba Dada Fadnis and Nina Fadnis (1720-1800). The chief 
Bankot buildings are the custom house, the travellers’ bungalow 
on the hill overlooking the harbour entrance, and the residences of 
the Pirkars, a distingnished Muohammadan family who enjoy grants 
of land from Government as rewards for faithful services in collecting 
supplies for the fourth Mysor (1799) war. 
Coasting steamers call daily during the fair season. Close to 
the landing stage, a floating bridge of boats, is a roomy rest-house. 
Bharatgad Fort, on the south shore of the Kélivali creck, 
on a hill commanding the Malvan village of Masura, has an area of 
between five and six acres. The inside of the citadel isan oblong of 
105 yards by sixty. Thecitade] wallsare aboutseventeen or eighteen 
feet high and five feet thick, At the opposite ends of a diagonal 
running north and south are outstanding round towers. Within 
the citadel, about a quarter of its whole length from the north end, 
is a square watch tower reached by steps. Close to the north tower 
is a small sn re and near it is a great well about 228 feet deep, 
cut throngh solid rock. About seventeen yards from each side and 
100 yards from each end of this citadel, is an outer wall with nine 
or ten semi-circular towers. The wallis ten or twelve feet thick with 
an outer ditch. It is notvery strong and seems to have been built 
without mortar. In 1862 the walls were in fair order, there was 
no garrison,and water and provisions were abundant. There were 
eighteen old and unserviceable guns.'!’ The fort has constantly 
changed hands. In 1670 Shivaji surveyed the hill, but finding no 
water, would not fortify it. Ten years later (1680) Phond Sivant, 
fearful of its falling into the hands of a chief named Bivdekar, cut the 
great well throngh the rock, and finding water, built the fort (1701). 
Bhavangad Fort, on rising ground close to the village of 
Chikhli in Sangameshvar sub-division, is a small fort not more than 
half an acre in area. It has no garrison and nowater. In 1862 it 
was very ruinous and had only one old and unserviceable gun." 
Sopitd vantgad Fort. ona hich hill in the Malvan sub-division 
across the nena from Bharetcod, has an area of about one and a 
half acres. In 1862 the walls were nearly in rum, there was no 
ison, no water, and only scanty supplies. There were fourteen 
old and unserviceable guns.4 In a temple is a sacred stone, a 
pointed rock jutting through the floor, and apparently the peak of 
the hill. The fort was built about the same time as Bharatgad Fort 
(1701), by Bavdekar the rival of Phond Sivant. After some 
resistance it was taken by Colonel Imlack in 1818 (April - May). 





1 . List of Civil Forts, 1562. : | 

t a ea arid "(Memoir on the Sdvantvddi State, 156) mentions 4 ah 
that aiter a few shota from the fort guns, the water of the well disappears. ‘ 
support of the truth of this story he notices that the garrison had woolen water tan “ 
But with so deep a well, even without a leak, it would be useful to have a store o 
water at the month of the well. Mr. K. B. bh tamegs rep aw ia" 

5 Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862. ‘ Gov, List of Civil Forts, 1962. ae 

® As, Jour, VI. 320. The particulars of the capture are thus detailed : A _ : 
ment of the 1Vth Rifles, arriving on the 29th of March, was during the night employes 
in raising batteries, which were opened the next morning at daybreak, * 
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Boria or Adur, 4 small ort in the Chiplun sub-division, 
midway between the months of the Véshishti and Shastri rivers, 
had, in 1872, 2351 people. Protected by the bold and SONS Pct 
headland of Adur, 360 feet above sea level, it is a safe anch 
during northerly gales. In former years a ‘place of ¢ call for: ) 
steamers, it has now a trade, for the five years endin /1877- 
valued at £5224 2s, (Rs. 52 241) of which £2495 12e. 24,956) 
represented exports and £2728 10s, (Rs, 27,285) imports. ‘On the 
top of the hill, overlooking the bay, is a trigonometrical survey 
station. 

Burnt Islands.—See Vengurla. 

Burondi, a small port and fishing in Dapoli, aso in 
1872, Bet? people, ike abiel six miles rings Harnai, is joined 
with Dépoli by a good bullock road. A yestly. Sa eet of 
Duswhderi, held su Ohatira (April-May), is atten ed by from 1800 to 
2000 persons, 


Chiplun, north latitude 17° 30’ and cast longitude 73° 36", coy 
chief mace the Chiplun sub-division, with, in 1872, 6071 
is situated 108 miles south-east of Bombay and ‘twenty-five x 
from the sea, on the south bankvof the Vashishti river, which, up to 
Govalkot, one and a half miles from ade is ins ne for boats 
of about fifteen tons.! Of 6071, the total (1872) population, 4334 were 
Hindus, 1736 Musalméns, and one was & Christian. 


At the head of a navigable river and near the entesnoe, to oe 
Kumbhérli pass one of the easiest routes from the Deccan to 
sea, Chiplun must always have been a centre of asa: Of tate, 
by the o of a cart road through the © traffic has much 
feareaeed Its leading merchants are local trihmans and Bhitids, 
with, in the fair season, a few agents of Bombay firms. All er 
issing throngh Chiplun are, in the first instance, consigned to 
Tica merchants in accordance with orders given by them to their 
correspondents in Bombay or the Deccan, Bulk is broken on 
arrival, and the goods are sold in large or small lota to the petty 
dealers and agents of Bombay firms. After changing hands, most 
of the imports are, in the course of two or three months, again 
exported. The chief articles received from the Deccan are, ‘cotton, 
molasses, clarified butter, oil, grain, turmeric, and chillies; and 
from Bombay, most of them to be sent on to the Deccan, are piece 



















waa found impossible toeffect a breach across the river, twocolamnaof the pa pry ee 
under the command of Captains Gray and Pearson were ordered to cross at different 

passes to take the place by esealade, The garrison, on seeing that the » had 
cromsed, abandoned the fort. It was taken about ten o'clock on that day. rice 


Record of H. M.'s IVth Hifles, 22, 
atone quaya were built for loading and 





' At Govalkot about twant ay te 
discharging cargo. From Gov Miter to Chiplon, one and a half miles, moms a narrow 
tidal gullet, up which only (lat bottomed boats can work. At the had! of the Chiplon 
market is a pier, made soon after the territory ve gainwd by the British, sd 
the silting of the creck, it is now little used, most of the te being carried by carts 
to the Govalkot quays, 
> Of 404 the total Hindu popolation, 506 were Brihmans, 935 Vania, 


462 
Mardthin, S62 Kunbie, 185 Shincdans, 12, Potters, 121 Cobble and ol Mh The 
rest (1127) came noder the head ‘ Others’, ra? arty 
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sores metals, and other miscellaneous articles. In ordinary years 
little or no grain travels east. But in the 1877 about 25,000 
tons went from Bombay to the Deccan through the Kumbharli pass. 
During the busy season, February to May, oi 300 to 400 carts 
pass ee into Chiplun by this route. The merchants deal in 
every kind of goods, but never largely in any particular commodity. 
The trade is carried on in the fair season only. During these 
months (November-June) every empty space near the market or 
the landing place, and even im the river bed is covered by sheds or 
booths. This large trading camp is broken up on the first sign of 
the south-west monsoon, and during the rains almost the whole 
site is flooded. The special fnir-weather trading population is 
estimated at about 5000, 
The making of a coarse household pottery and leather-covered 
baskets, petiras, or native travelling trunks, are the only industries. 
The town, with a subordinate judge’s court and a pore and sea, 
custom office, is a sub-divisional revenue and police head-quarter 
station. Made a town municipality in 1876, C pie had, in 1879, 
from octroi duties and a house tax, an income of £490 (Rs. 4900). 
Since 1873, good roads have been, made, anefficient conservancy 
establishment maintained, aud the streets lighted. The chief want 
is drinking water. Private wells are few, and from the hardness of 
the rock and the low level of the water, they are costly. A stream that 
runs through the town is every year dammed to provide water for 
_ the droves of cattle, and a large well has been built for the use 
of the traders who throng the town during the fair season. Still by 
the end of April the cattle pond and most of the wells are dry, 
distress is severe, and the cattle have to be driven two miles up the 
river to be watered. At Govalkot the want of water is still more 
serious. After March there is no water, and the numerous native craft 
have to bring their supplies partly by boat cai ered by headloads 
over the rica fields, from a spring some three miles distant. During 
the famine year (1877) the municipalhty was forced to keep water 
carriers at Govalkot to supply the native shipping.' Disastrous fires 
mainly owing to want of water are also common. To remedy this 
the municipality is, with the aid of public subscription, now making 
large water works. The head works are a solid masonry dam 
thrown across the bed of a river some three miles south of the town. 
The dam has five sluices and an outlet pipe. The main aqueduct, 
leading to the service reservoir to be built close to the town, 1s 
to be acovered masonry channel. From the reservoir the water will 
be distributed to all parts of the town by iron mains, and crossing 
the bed of the Vashishtia branch pipe will be taken to Govalkot, and 
a cattle watering place with numerous troughs provided. Ata ery 
cost of about £6000 (Rs. 60,000) an abundant supply is expected. 
The head works are already far advanced. = ee 
Chinlan. the firat home of the Konkanasth or Chitpavan brahmans, 
soa Bs oa tradition stocked with Brahmans and supplied 
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} Lotter of Collector to Commissioner 8. D,, 1527 of 1979. 
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with sixty ponds and rast bapa by Peretherees ee e reclaime 
of the Konkan, has for long been a place af conseqt ene <r 


the seventeenth century Pe was a great village, very | 
lentifully stored with all nina seaas? In 1818 it wo en b 
body of Ramoshis, but abandoned by them on Colonel Nn 
approach. In 1819 it was an insignificant village, but ‘id fair to 
be, Réjapur excepted, one of the chief trade centres of the southern 
Konkan, During the dry season Vanjéris, Vanis, and a few Pirsis, 
came, set up temporary g Bee and left when the rains fell. In 
1821 it is He of as a place of very important trade? Tn 1826, 
Chiplun was a considerable town. Theriver was navigable for | 
of about eight tons (30 khandis) close to, and for boats of about 
fifteen tons (60 khandis) within three miles of, the town.® lisa 
building now used as a Government office was made as a res' ms 
for Bajiriv Peshwa, who for several years (1812-1815) ime down 
the Kumbhiirli pass to visit his palace at Guhagar near Dhahol 
About a quarter of a mile south of the tow is @ earies bh-teok 
temples. Of these the chief is a tolerably large hall twenty-two feet 
long by fifteen broad and ten high, with, at its inner end, a Buddhist 
relic shrine, dighoba. There are also two or three smaller caves, 
and a deep thirteen feet square pond. Three stages o | 
from Chiplun to Karhid in Satéra is another series of nddhist caves, ; 
consisting of a room with a small round relic shrine, six feet in 
diameter, and a hall, shila, ninetoen ae by ae weayaens with @ raised 









seat at one corner ‘aa 


At Chiplun on a fistathed pill commandi i 
surrounded on nearly all sides by higher hills, is the it, 
is is said to have, at different times, belonged to the! Habshi, 
ogria, and the Peshwa, and Angria is said to have besieged it for 
twelve years. At the top of the fort is a fine bates 


Of the sixty legendary ponds dug by Parashurim, the only traces 
left are eight reservoirs in various parts of the town. The on y pond 
of any size is the Ram Tirth to the enst of the town. There isa 


small temple and rest-honse close by, and the banks are used as a 
burning ground. 


Dabhol,” north latitude 17° 34’ and east longitude 73° he 
small straggling town with, in 1872, 3980 people, lies six miles 
from the sea, at the foot of the hills on the north bank of the 
Anjanvel or Vishishti river, eighty-five miles south-east of Bombay. 









| A stone has lately heen found at Chiplan iaeigss bos date 1156 (1078 5.), Bom. 
Aa, Soo. Meeting, September 1670. pe i078 


® Chie r ne Attias, J tt]. 2 Nairne's Konkan, 116, 

‘Co ector to Gov. 15th July 1819; Rev, Diarios 142 of 1819, 

‘tee ag Reo, as 1821, G35, = 

une's Itinerary, My Nairne's enka 121. 

* Jour. Bom, Royal As, Soc, IV, 34 Nairne’s MS, notes, 

According to a local saying, Dabino hice bos the name of Amarivati or the 
abole of the gxle. The present name is said either to be a short form of Dabhilavati, 
= TAMe anor - it = Be atill remaining pee of Shiva Dabhileshvar, or to 

A corrupt form © a according to inhalbi fores 
Mr, A, T, Crawford's MS,” te SHAM, 2 eee 


al 
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Some details of the entrance to Dabhol are given under the head 
“ Anjanvel.” The site of Dabhol, a Darrow strip of land between the 
river and very igh steep hills, is ill suited for a large town.' If it 
ever was as populous as is stated, the buildings must have stretched 
three or four miles up the river. 
_ Débhol is connected by a bullock road with Dipoli, twelve miles 
north, (Coasting steamers call daily during the fair season, and up 
the Vishishti, in connection with the service to Bombay, a small steam 
launch takes passengers to and from Govalkot, the landing place for 
Chiplun. At Dabhol a steamer landing place, a floating platform 
raised on boats, has been built, and some old cells attached to the 
outer or north’ wall of the mosque serve as passenger rest-houses. 
Except betelnuts sent in small quantities to Bombay there is no 
trade. Weaving is the only industry, ‘There is a post office and a 
alsa but no public buildings. The population is very mixed, 
The houses of the well-to-do are substantial and enclosed in rich 
gardens, the fishers’ huts are poor, crowded and dirty. The town is 
fairly supplied with water. 

Though it has long been of no consequence, Dibhol would seem to 
be asettlement of very great age.’ It was one of the places destroyed 
by Malik Kafur in 1312.7 About fifty years later (1857) it is again 
spoken of as the western limit of the Bahmani dominions. In 
the fifteenth century, during the prosperous times of the Bahmani 
kings, Débhol was the centre of a great trade. In 1459 (864 H.) 
Yusuf Adil Khén, a son of Muréd IJ., Sultan of Constantinople, 
afterwards the founder of the Bijapur Adil Shahi dynasty, describes 
it as possessing the delightsof paradi ,} and under the name of 
Mustafnbad or Khizrabad, it is mentioned as one of the great 
towns of the Bahmani king Sultén Mahmud Il. (1482 - 1518), 
where, with ample funds, he established orphan schools. About 
1470, the Russian traveller Athanasius Nikitin (1468 - 1474), found 
it a large town and extensive sea port, the head of a large district 
where horses were brought from Mysor, Arabia, Khorasin, and 











Nighostén, and all nations living along the coast of India and 
| Ethiopia met.’ In 1478 it was taken by Bahadur Khan Gilani, the 
* Large remains, several fect under ground, seem to show that Dabhol was in very 


early times a place co neequence, An under-ground temple of Chandikadevi is said to 
he ot the same age a the badami rock-temples (A.D. iM). 578). Mr, Crawford's STs. 
A local history, bakhar, states that in the eleventh century, Diibhol was the seat of a 
baie Jain ruler, and ao stone writing has been found bearing date 1156 (3rd 
Tojsith 1075 Shdlivahan). ; . | 

“eu ' Feriahta, I. i According to a Persian history, now in the library of the 
Janjira Nawib, Dabhol was, about the middle of the thirteenth century, taken by a 
certain Shah Nasir-ud-din or Agam Khan who came to RatnAgin from beyond seas. 
The Hindu chief Nigojiriv, attacking them both by land and sea, tried to drive off 
the strangers. The attack failed, and after one of Azam Khan's sons, [kibhol waa 
called Mustafabad and another séttloment was, after asccond son, nami Hamzabad, 
Mr. Crawford's MS, It seems probable that this local history ia incorrect in 
tin dates, and that the Musalman governurs, after whom Dabhol and other places 
near jtare named, were officers of the Bahmani (1347-1500) and Bijapar (1500-1600) 


uahe 
sd areal Feriahta, IL. 3; Scott, I. on. Fee 

4 Persian Feriahta, L 578; Briggs, Il, Hd ; Scott, [. 56, 57. oe 

* Major's India in the XVth Contury, 20-30. Mysor should perhaps be Misr, Egypt. 
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son of the Governor of Goa,! who tried to establish himself as 

an independent ruler. On the complaint of M : : 
(1459-1511), Saltén of Gujarat, whose ships Pe hee 
Mahmud Bahmani attacked and slew him (1404)? visiting 
Dabhol, sailed along the coast. 


In 1500, about ten years after the new Deccan dynasties rose 
(1489) to power, Débhol fell to Bijapur, and was made the head- 
Sires rs of a district very closely corresponding to the } resent 

tnigiri.” At the beginning of the sixteenth century two in 
depressed Dabhol. By the transfer of the head-quarters of power 
from Bedar to Bijépur t the direct line of traffic from the coast was 
moved south of Dabhol, and its position, so close to the coast, made 
nang open to the attacks of the Portuguese, the enemies of 

Bijépur kings. Varthema, in 1503, speaks of it as extremely 
good, surrounded by walls in the European containing 
great numbers of Moorish merchants and governed by a, pagan 
king, a great observer of justice.4 In 1508, Débhol was one 
of the most noted coast towns with a considerable trade and 
stately and magnificent buildings, girt with a wall, surrounded 
by country houses, and fortific by a strong castle - Ti 
by 6000 men of whom were Turks.6 Against a 
Portuguese Viceroy, Admiral Dom Francisco d’ Almeida, 
(12th November 1508) with nineteen vessels, carrying » $300 
Portuguese soldiers and marines and 400 Malabar seamen, 
and under cover of a false attack, landed at some distance. 
The resistance was Vigorous ; Piles of dead st thened the 
barrier of the city palisades’. But the assailants pres: 1 on, scaled 
the ramparts, and entering the city, plundered it, razed it to the 
ground, and reduced it to ashes, potting to death men, women, and 
children. Those who escaped came back, and restored the city so 
that in a few years it was inhabited as before.’ In 1514 it wis 
defended by a rampart and artillery, and was a BE of great trade 




















' Nairne’s Konkan, 
® Persian Feruhta’ 1. 715-719; ser 191-194 
gives the date 1494 (900 H.). According to the Quiaritt istorians Bahddur was taken 
alive and his head cut off and sent to Mahmud Bogadn, Watson's Gujarit, 44,45, 
4 Jorvin’ Konkan, 74. wosgengenn ee (Mr. Donlop, Bom. Rev. Ree, 121 
ustafn 


"Ferishta, II, 543. Ferishta 


of 1819, 252%) Diibhol wae called haul after a certain ustafa Khan, a Bi ‘hes 
officer, who, in 1495 (900 H.), founded the town and appointed district and ok whag 
officers, This in incorrect, a8 tinder the Bahmanis, Dabhol was known as Musta 
Soo above, p. S27, 
4 Badger's ¥ arthema, 115, 
* Faria-y Suza, in Kerr's V oyages, VI. 115. De Barros (1550-1579) mentions it aa 0 
place of great commerce, full of noble houses, fine buildings, superb temples, ea, and old 
mosques (V, 266), (Compare also DeCoutto, VIL 419, VIL 289, and Mickle’s Lusiad, X.) 
ly Jotio de Castro Al ) says the ileged by wer slight and the Musalmdan 
only 4000 strong, ore it wns pi y the Portuguese, Dabhol he anys, = 
hike, net and noble settlement, the emporium of all Pais rade an 
and traders from Cambay. Vida de J. Castro, 264-269 ; Prim. Rot, da Costa 
da Inia he A | 
aCunha's Chanl, 30, the wrath of the Faringi as it fell on Dabhol became a 
proverh, Bali Lomas, 1eo0 (Churchill, TU. Hb), a, en That, of the ‘er Waa after- 
wards destroyed by fire. Faria-y Suza notices that preserved locusta were found by 


the Port h liked b 
3 Toys Barbooa, 4 ol by them. They tasted not unlike shrimps, 
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with many resident, Moor, Gentile, and Gujarat merchants, and large Chapter XIV. 
fleets of Moorish ships from Makka, Aden, and Ormuz, and from pjgceg of Interest. 


Cambay, Diu, and Malabar. The imports were much copper, quick- 
silver, yermilion, and horses; the exports were great quantities of 
country fabrics, wheat, and vegetables.’ In 1520 Ismail Adil Shah 
(1510-1534) offered the Portuguese a friendly alliance if they 
would protect the import of horses into Dibhol.? To this the 
a seem not to have agreed and two years later (1522) 
Débhol was again sacked. From this sacking it soon recovered, 
and in 1540 was a great city with the seek concourse of 
merchants of the whole Indian ocean, thronged with people from 
all parts of the world? Seven years later it had only 4000 
inhabitants, two forts and some redoubts. In that year it was 
destroyed by the Portuguese who took the upper town some way 
the sea,* 

In the following year (1548) a treaty was made between Bijapur 
and the Portuguese. The Portuguese promised to senda factor to 
Dabhol to give passports to merchants and others wanting to go to sea 
and to try their best to people and enrich Dabhol.’ In 1554 the 


Portuguese refused to pay the sum agreed on for the privilege of 
at Dab 






granting sea passports hol, andin 1555,and again in 1557, they 
Cillaged Dabhol.! In 1570 the Gujarat historians speak of Dabhol 
as one of the Euro | But it is doubtful if the Portuguesa 


ever held it. If they did, they kept it only for a few years, as early 
in the seventeenth century (1611) Middleton found the governor a 
Sidi, friendly, offering presents and free trade. Still the place was 
disappointing. The peorle ‘made a noise of’ fine cloth, indigo, and 

epper, but none was forthcoming, and all they took was some 
broadcloth, kerseys, and lead bara.* In 1616, in consequence of 
Middleton's honourable treatment of the Mokha junk, the governor 
of Dabhol offered the English free trade, and as their position in 
Surat was most uncomfortable, they thought of removing to Dabhol. 
In 1618 the English made a further attempt to trade,” and in 1624, 
again proposed to move to Dabhol from ¢ urat.”” At first they were 





1 Stanley's Barbosa, 72. * Lasson’s Ind, Alt. IV. 195. 
® Dom Joao de Castro, Primeiro Roteiro da Costa da India, 39. 
4 Vida de Jodo Castro, 24-269 


' Col. de Mon. Ined. V, 1-44, The Portuguese for some years (1547-1554) seem to 
have paid £154 (2000 gold pardaos) a year for the privilege of granting passports. 


© Nairne’s Konkan, 143. Farin-y Suza in Kerr's Voyages, VI. 192, In 1571 the 
ortuguese made another attack an Dabhol. But the governor, Khaja Ali Shirda, 
having heard of their intentions, let them land and put to death upwards of 160 of 
them, Briggs’ Ferishta, IV. 540, T Piind’s Mirkt-i-A madi, 129. 

© Middleton in Harris, L107, About the same time (1611) Captain Saris apeaks 
of selling iron, ivory, and indigo (Harris, I. 119), and Captain Peyton (1615) notices 
that the Portuguese had a factory bat no fort (Harris, 1. 155), How important a place 
of trade Dabhol was, appears from the fact that one of its ships the 2 ahmudi, 136 
feet long 4 broad and 29) deep, was of 1200 tons burden, Orme's Hist. F 
a5 


“? Milburn’s Oriental Commerce, XVIL ® Bruce's Annals, I. 261-274. 
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received by the Dabhol people with much honour. Then a scuffle 
arose and the English took to their guns and set fire to the town. 
The people fled, but encouraged by a Portuguese factor and some 
others, came back and drove the English to their ships.’ Ten year 
later (1634) they asked if they might start a factory, but probably 
because of the former disturbance were refased? In 1639 Mandelslo 
describes the Dabhol fortifications as in ruins, without walls or gates, 
defended on the river side by two batteries; the entrance, none of 
the best by reason of a sand bank at the mouth, was dry at low water. 
The people were Vaénis and Musalmans, and the chief trade was m 
salt and pepper. Instead of the flects it used to send to the Persian 
Gulf and the Red Sea, there were only a few wretched boats trading 
with Gombrun.* | 

In 1660, and again in 1661, D&bhol was burnt by Shivaji, and 
in 1662 it was wrested from the Moghals and made a part of 
Shivaji’s kingdom.* Thevenot about this time ( ne described it as 
An old city, with low houses and few fortifications’ In 1670 Father 
Navaritte spoke of it as a strong and handsome fort belonging 
to Shivaji. In 1695 Gemelli Careri passed it almost withont notice. 
Shortly after (1697) it was granted to the Shirke family.’ From 1700 
tol 74, under the joint government of the Habshi and the Marithas, 
Dibhol is described as an old place, deserted by ae where the 
Bogiah once had a factory. Abont this time Tulaji Angria took it, 
and driving out the Habshi governed it foreleven years, It was 
then (1755) taken by the Peshwa,? and held by him till, without a 
struge¢le, it was, in 1818, handed over to the British. | 

Except in the hills, where there seem to have been a round 
tower or two, there are no signs of fortifications. Of Musalméin 
remains the chief is, close to the sea and almost buried in cocoanut 
trees, a handsome mosque sixty-three by fifty-four feet in its mner 
measurements, with minarets and a dome about seventy-five feet high. 
The style is like that of the chief Bijapur mosques. It is on all sides 
enclosed hy a stone wall and approached by a broad flight of 
steps. In the centre of the stone terrace, in front of the mosque, 
is a well and a fountain. The mosque is said to have been builtin 
1659 by a Bijapur princess, isha Bibi, popularly known as lady 





= — SS 


| De La Vale's Lettors, IIT. 130, Three years Inter (1626) Herbert describes the 
town as with low houses terraced at the top, and with nothing to boast of but au old 


cantle and a few temples, Nairne in Ind. Ant. ITI. 102. 
stayed Annals, 1. 334. Mr, Nairne thinks that no factory was ever established, 
Konkan 

* Mandelalo in Harris, IT. 130, and Voyages, 290. The as said to from 
Oranubammera perhaps Uran- Bombay, ims . Grant Dut, 80, St. 6 
_. Voyages, V. 249, Of the town Ogilby (1670) gives the following detaila: 
Anciently very famous, Dibhol is now much ruined by wars and decre in trade. 


It is open only on the south side which fronts the water whore are two batteries 
with four iron guns. On the mountains are several decayed fortresses and an ancient 
castle without guns or garrison, On the north point isa little wood, at a distance like 
snore ntl below the wood, near the water, a white temple, On the south point is 
another emaree and several stately edifices, Atlas, V. 247, part. 
o grme's Hist. Frag. 206, _ * Nairne in Ind. Ant, [. 280. 
inkeot Diaries in Nairne's Konkan, 92, 
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mother, ma sahibah, The real date is probably mach earlier. 
Dabhol has also a Jima mosque built m 1649 (1059 H.) im the 
beginning of Anrangzeb’s reign, by Pir Ahmad Abd-ullah the 
thief officer, subhadar, of the district.2 On the sea face of a third 
mosque a writing has lately (1879) been found cut in wood. It 
begins with the usual Shia blest of the Prophet, his daughter, 
and the twelve Imiims, and ends ‘May God help Safdat Ali, king 
of kings, who raised this building in 1555 (967 H.)’.’ There is also 
acenotaph, mukim, of Khaja Khizr the Prophet Elias, bearing the 
date 1579 (987 HL), and a tomb of Azamkhanpir. 


Da'poli, the head-quarters of the Dapoli sub-division, with, in 
1872, 2595 people, stands on an open plain, about eight miles south- 
east of Harnai and seventeen north-west of Khed, ‘The camp or, as 
itused to be, cantonment, is formed ont of pect the lands of the 
fourvillages of Dapoli, Gimbavna, Jogla, and Jalgaon, In 1818 Dapoli 
was eed an the military station of the southern Konkan. In 18: 
the regular troops were withdrawn. A veteran battalion was kept 
till 1857, and when this also was abolished,‘ the cantonment was 
broken up and Dapoli has since been of no importance. The climate 
is throughout the year cool, healthy, and free from apicomi 
disease, The camp and market are well supplied with drinking 
water, Except a few articles brought for local use from Harna 
and Khed there is no trade, A small well kept market contains 
native groceries and miscellaneous articles, and a Parsi and a 
Portuguese shop supply the wants of the European residents. The 
native population, many of them military pee is mixed, 
Hindus, Muhammadans, anda few Jews. In the neighbouring 
village of Jalgaon, several wealthy Brihmans and Gujars, living 
in substantial houses, carry on an extensive money-lending business 
with the rural population. Dapoli has no manufactores. Good 
coarse pottery and coarse cotton cloth are made at Jalgéon, and 
a few goo d carponters, smiths, and shoemakers, trained in bygone 
days remain. 





t local account is that the princess, with a retinue of 20,000 horse, arrived 
at Dibhel intending to gp to Makka, but was ag back from fear of pirates. 
Determining to spend on somo religious work the £150,000 (Rs, 15,00,000) she had 
with her, she, with the advice of the maulris and bisis, began building this 
mosque and finished it in four years. The builder's name was Kamil Khin. It is 
currentl oo oN that the eo was richly gilded, and the crescent pure gold. 
he gold aod ot have long diego op, Sra I of Shostan, ‘Chivili, Modpar, 

A } will . al, Isipur, no Chivili, M . 

ie and Ping were granted ‘a a hi ’ Bh ait (1670). Th, y* me "i 
Hanur ki r ; | hivaji (16/0) Lhe moseq al 
reese f Ser te wee oe Misdhibah, It ts no longer need for shana The 
jocal Musalmins are too poor to keep it in rg pom Year by year it is crumbling into 
ruin. The minarets are tottering, and the loosened stuncs are falling from their 
places. In 1873 a small sum was — by Nia carry out the most 
E As much of the enon. ae monies as has been read cane: ‘In the name 
of God, the Just, the Merciful. Verily mosques belong to God, #0 ae shy se 
with Him. The rival of this mosque in colour does not exist in the world. sas) 
best of well born Governors Pir Ahmad (built this rye in the year 1059 (ap. 1649 

‘ea of the Prophet, on Whom be peace and blessing. = 
Oa ie Aa Soc. Meoting, Septr, 1879, * Nairne's Konkan, 129. 
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In 1862, the head-quarters of the old Suvarndurg sub-divisio! 
Were at Hemant ts Dupo! 1. se the Tnces 
of the mémlatdaér, the sub-judge, and the chief sub-divisional 
police offices, there is, to the north of the camp a civil hospital, a 
native library, a Roman Catholic chapel, a post office, a vernacular 
thool, and a large rest-house. Here also are the remains of the 
former military lines and the old and still habitable quarter guard. 
In a corner of the open plain, and divided from the market by the 
Harnai-Khed road, stands one of the chief features of the camp, 
the picturesque old English church with a square tower and belfry. 
On the south side of the camp is the office of the pension paymaster 
of the southern Konkan, and dotted here and there round the 
er are the dwellings of the European residents, In 1878, the 
society for the ~pegee of the Gospel removed their Orphanage 
from Bombay to Dapoli, where, on a site near the church, school- 
rooms and buildings for the boys and girls and for the resident 
clergyman are being raised. The lately started municipality draws 
its income from a house-tax. 


There are two European graveyards, the first to the south of the 
camp containing only a few graves dating from 1818 to 1821, and 
a larger one to the north with the tombs and memorial stones of 
those buried since 1821. There is no grave of any special interest. 
In the centre of the plain, under a clump of mango trees, is the 
Jews’ burial ground, with ten or twelve tombstones with inscriptions 
in English, Hebrew, and Marathi, - : 


_ Devgad, north latitude 16° 231’ and east longitnde 73° 21’, the 
head-quarters of the Devgad sub-division, lying on a flat rocky 
peninsula about twelve miles south of Vijaydurg and 180 miles 
from Bombay, had, in 1872, a population of 894 souls. Its safe and 
beautiful land-locked harbour is at all times perfectly smooth. 
The cliffs, steep on the north, fall on the harbour side in oi 
with a slope varying from twenty-five to forty degrees. The 
entrance is broad, but the passage into the harbour, only three 
cables wide, lies close to the fort point. Here, in eighteen feet 
water, ships may lie sheltered during the south-west monsoon, 


Devgad, thongh a good port, is inconveniently placed, and has 
never had any but the most trifling local trade, For the five y 
ending 1877-78, the average yearly trade was valued at £24,611 8. 
(Rs, 2,46,114) of which £8820 14s, (Rs, 88,207) were exports and 
£15,790 14s. (Rs, 1,57,907) imports, It has been joined by a good 
provincial cart road with the route over the Phonda pass. But 
the road has brought no traffic and is little used, uring the 
famine year (1877).055 tons of grain for the Kolhapur state were 
consigned to this port for carriage through the Phon pass, 











1 Taylor's Sailing Directory, 30. Tt is high water on full and change of the moon 


ee hours; the rise and fall is about nine fect at spring tides and five feet at 
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In 1875 the head-quarters of the sub-division were moved here 
from Khirepétan, and it has now a mamlatdir’s office, a subordinate 
judge’s court, a post office, a sea custom house, and a vernacular 
school. In 1538, Devgad, under the name Tamar, is mentioned as 
nineteen leagues from Goa and three south of apap Peep It was 
a beautiful round bay and good harbonr with a clear entrance. 
Galleys could enter at low tide.’ When taken in 1819, it was a fine 
harbour, but a place of little consequence.* 

The fort on the south side, with an area of about 120 acres, said 
to have been built by the Angrids 175 years ago, and taken by 
Colonel Imlack in April 1818,* protects the harbour, but peers 
because there was no place of importance up the creek, only slightly 
commands the entrance. Thereseem to have been two forts, on .the 
north and south ends of the hill between the harbour and the sea, 
jomed by three or four round towers. In 1862 the walls were in a 
rained state and there was no garrison. Water was abundant but 
supplies scanty. There were forty-one old and unserviceable guns.‘ 


Devrukh, since 1878 the head-quarters of the Sangameshvar 
sub-division, with, in 1876, 2660 people, stands on an open plain or 
table-land about twelve miles south of Sangameshvar, between the 
Kundi and Amba passes, at the foot of the Sahyddri range and below 
the fort of Mahipatgad. Besides a post office and a vernacular 
school, the town contains the méimlatdér’s and chief constable’s 
offices, and the court of the subordinate judge, which were moved 
to Devrokh in 1878 after the disastrous fire at Sangameshvar.® 
Devrukh, though at present with no trade, is on the old track 
between Sakharpe at the foot of the Amba pass and Sangameshvar. 
It is intended to make a cart road over this line as a subsidiary 
work to the Amba pass scheme, The town is held in grant by Raja 
Sir Dinkar Ray. It is healthy, well wooded, and picturesque, 


Dha'ma'pur, a large vil in the Malvan sub-division, on the 
Karli creek cit rile cant of Mélvan, on the road to Kuddl and 
Savantvadi, had, in 1872, a population of 2945 souls. It is chiefly 
interesting for a lake’ which waters a large area of rice and garden 
land both in Dhamépur and in the neighbouring village of Kalsa. 
The lake, one and a half miles long, and on an average a quarter of 
a mile broad, covers an area of about 120 acres, and on three sides 
is surrounded by well wooded hills. The narrow ravine between 
the steep hills on the south has been dammed by a solid earthen 
embankment faced with masonry, 450 feet Jong, and at its widest 
ninety-six feet broad. The lake having no sluice or other means 





a ee 





1 Prim. Rot, da Coata da India, 23. It haa been thonght to be Toperon mentioned 
Ptolemy (150) and in the Periplus (247). McCrindle's Periplus, 120. 

 Matvan Readdent, Sst May 1819; Bombay Revenue Diaries 141 of 1819, 2310. 

§ Tho particulars of the capture are: A detachment of the IVth Rifles ander Col. 
Imlack moved on Devgad, where it arrived on the afternoon of the 7th April 1818. 
During the night the enemy kept a very heavy but fortunately ill directed cannonade, 
and early the next morning left the fort in sailing vessels. It was then occupied by 
the detachment. Service Record of H. M.'s 1Vth Rifles, 3. 

‘Low's Indian Navy, I. 296. ® Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1562. 

* Details are given below, p. 372. T For further description ave Chap, 1. p. 11. 
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for regulating the water discharge, the channel has every year to be 
pea by the villagers with earth and faggots. On the level top 
of the dam, on a paved terrace with a broad flight of stone steps 
running to the water's edge, stands a temple of Bhagavati and other 
minor buldings. The local story that the dam is 260 years old, is 
to some extent confirmed by the size and evident age of the trees 
growing on its top. The tradition is that in former years there 
was at the bottom of the deep stream a temple of Bhagavati. 
Pious Hindus, after praying to the goddess and casting flowers into 
the stream, had only to utter a wish for any ornament or jewel, and 
at the same time to lower an earthen vessel into the water, when 
it would be immediately returned with the wished-for gift. When 
the dam was constructed a temple of Bhagavati 








earon ce ril). The hill slopes round the lake are now a Gov ont 
forest. é village has a post office and a vernacular school. 


Dhopeshvar, a well known temple, in a village of the same 
name, with, in 1872, 2725 people, gaats a mile or so west of the 
town of Rajépur. The village revenues are alienated for the 
support of the shrine, and every year, attended by about 1000 peop! 
and the idol, covered with a gold mask, is carried round the 
temple in a palanquin. 2 

Fatehgad Fort. See Harnai. 


Forts. Ratnigiri forts are either inland or on the coast. Coast 
forts are of two classes, island and headland forts, Of island forts the 
chief are the Harnai fort of Suvarndurg and the Sindhudurg fort at 
Malvan. Of headland forts, most of them onthe bank of some river, 
the chief are, beginning fromthe north, Bankot, Anjanvel or Gopalgad, 
Govalkot, Jaygad, Ratnégiri, Porangad, Sitavli, Rajépur, bea 





Vijaydurg, Khirepditan, Devgad, Bhagvantgad, Ramgad, Sidhgad, 
Nivti, Vengnrla, ana Redi. Oho tae of ee of thes such as 
Anjanvel or Gopdlgad, saree and Réjipur, are very little raised 
above sea level. Inland forts, all much the same in character, are 
built on some natural post of advantage, if in the low country on somo 
steep hill commanding a river or pass, if in the main ranges on 
some projecting spur or rock, or above a great natural scarp. All 
are built on the same principle. The hill top or the end of the 
spur or point is girt by a wall, strengthened by many bastions. 
On any slope or place likely to invite aibrenatl an outwork 18 
built and joined with the main fort by a passage between a double 
wall. The entrance, for there is seldom more one, is generally 
the strongest and most noticeable part, ‘The outer ; eway, if the 
ground permits, is thrown far forward and protecte by a bastion 
on each side, and often by a tower above, intering this, a narrow 
passage winding between two high walls leads to the inner gate, in 
the face of the main wall, along an approach commanded by bastions. 
This arrangement, in atime when guns could not compete with stone 
walls, rendered the gates almost unapproachable. Inside the main 
wall there was generally an inner fortress or citadel, and surrounding 
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this the buildings required for the troops, magazines, reservoirs, 
and wells. In oaiy the larger forts, onies for the commandant, 
or massive round towers were built upon the wall of the main works 
on the least accessible side. The larger forts had generally a town, 
petha, clustered about or near the base of the hill. 

The age of most forts is hard to fix. Some of them, as Mandangad, 
may be as old as the Christian era.- But of this the evidence is 
very slight." Many are said to have been built by Bhoj Raja of 
Paérnéla in the end of the twelfth century. But most are 
supposed to be the work of the Bijapur kings (1500-1660), raised 
in the sixteenth century, and in the seventeenth repaired and 
strengthened by Shivaji* Like those of the north Konkan, the 
R iri forts were neglected by the Peshwas.* In 1818, except 
for the labour of bringing guns to bear on them, they were 
easily taken by the British. Nothing was done to destroy the 
fortifications. But except Bankot, Harnai, Vijaydurg, and a few 
others which have from time to time been repaired, all are now, 
from weather and the growth of creepers and wall trees, more 
or less ruined. There are said to be 365 forts in Ratmigiri. Details 
of only forty-three of these have been obtained.’ 


Fort Victoria. Seo Bankot. 

Ganesh Pula, near Neruvadi in the Ratnigiri sub-division, 1s a 
holy spring oozing fromthe rock. In atemple near is asmall image 
of Ganpatt with a yearly endowment of £120 (Rs, 1200). It is often 
enriched by free- Ti offerings.* 

Gopa'lgad Fort. See Anjanvel. 

Gova Fort. See Harnai. 


Goval, the Chiplun landing place, a village on Map island, 
twenty-eight miles from the mouth of the Vashishti, and by cart road 
three miles from Chiplun, with, in 1872, 5439 people, has a custom 








Forts. 


Fort Vicrorta, 


Gaxesn PULA, 


Gorivoan For, 


Gova Fort, 
GovaL, 


office and a rest-house. Of its old fort, stone quays, and water — 


scheme, details are given under “ Chiplun”. 





1 Seo below, ‘ Mandangad" (p. 352). | * Nairne’s Konkan, 19. 

3 Shivaji more than any of te rulers attached importance to hill fort Every 
pass was commanded by forts, and in the closer dofiles, every steep and overhangin 
rock was held as a station from which to roll great ere of — a sage hrc 
annoyance y e to the labouring march of cavalry, elept ota, and carriages. is Baic 
that he loft 850 of haan oeale in the Konkan alone. e Orme s Hist, Frag. 93. One 
distinguishing mark of forts built or rebuilt by Shivaji is, inside the main ate, ® 
small shrine with an image of the monkey god, Hanumdn or Maruti, Mr. G. Vidal, 
O68. | yal ea 

‘For twenty years not a day's labour or a rupee's wage had been spent on them, 
The Silane: us neglected end the water in many of them bad. Nairne’s Konkan, 


17. | uy 

.T : Ambolgad, Bahiravgad, Bahiravgad, Bharatgad, Bhavangad, Bhag- 
4: These Deveed Fi hgad, Fart Vickoria, Gopigad, Gova, Govalkot, Jayg 7 
Jaytapur, Kamtekot, Kanakdurg, Khdrepatan, Maht tgad, Maimatgad, a eaelins : 
N Wivti, Palgad, Pandavgad, Puorangad, Rajapur, Rajkot, Ramgad, taadiga 
Me i Redi, Satavli, Sidhgad, Sindhudurg, pwr yo Sarjekot, Suvarndurg, 
Uchitgad, Vengurla, Vetdlgad, Vijaydurg, Vijaygad, and ae 
* Oriental Christian Spectator (153-4). 
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Govalkot Fort,' in Chiplun, on a small hill rising from rich 
elds, surrounded on three sides by the Chiplun creek and with a 
filled up ditch on the fourth, covers an area of about two acres. 
It has no garrison. Water lasts till April and provisions can be 
had in a village two miles off. In 1862 the walls and bastions 
were much ruined. It had then twenty-two old and unserviceable 
guns.2 The place has little natural or artificial strength. There are 
two doorways, one to the north the other to the east, and eight 
battlements, On the south wall is an image of Redjaiji. 
According to local report the fort was built abont 1690 by the 
Habshi of Janjira. The Habshi may have repaired the fort, But the 
position of the Redjdiji image seems to show that it was part of the 
oneal fort and that the builder or renewer was a Hindu king, 
probably Shivaji (1670). From the Habshi it was taken by 
se (about 1744), from him by the Peshwa (1755), and from the 
Peshwa by the English (1818). Within the fort are traces of 
buildings and dwelligs, and a dry pond forty-seven feet long, 
forty-four broad, and twenty-two deep. 


Guha’gar, a large village on the coast, six miles south of 
Anjanvel, had, in 1872, 3445 people, lodged in 576 houses. It 
was known to the Portuguese as the bay of Brahmans, a name that 
it still might very well boas In 1812 the Peshwa Baji Rav, as © 
hot weather retreat and for certain religious rites, built a palace on 
ree ri igh south of the village. Most of the materials Eye 

23) u or Government buildi in Ratnagiri,’ but some 
the palace ruins are still standing. t iis road through the village, * 
atregeling street some three miles long, is throughout well paved. 
The houses are built close to the beach, and the whole length of the 
village is densely shaded with cocoa palms and other trees. The 
population is in great part Brihman, An open roadstead, with no 
anchorage or tidal creek to shelter even the smallest craft, Guhagar 
has never been a place of trade. From 1829 to 1873 Guhdgar was 
the head-quarters of the Guhégar sub-division. - In that year it w8 
reduced to a petty division subordinate to Chiplan, It now & 
mahalkari’s office, a police station, a post office, and several temples. 
A fair bullock track runs to Chiplun. 


Harnai, north latitude 17° 47)" and east longitude 73° 7; 
about two miles south of Anjarla ae fifteen north of Débhol, with, 
in 1872, a population of 6193 souls, lies in a small rocky bay, ® 
shelter for coasting craft in north-west winds.® Under the Maréthas, 
Harnai was the head-quarters of a sub-division, and here, in 1818, 
a station for British troops was established, It does not seem 
ever to have been a place of consequence. Harnai is connected 





== 





‘ Tulaji Angria called this fort Govindgad and the Anjanvel fort Gopdlgad, Gop4l 

“3 Govind being generally used for any couple ot tines vary closely’ alike. 
Te eo tawtord’s MS. * Gov. List of Civil Forte, 1862. 

Aramagace on wlt’s (1624), Letters, III, 143. It may perhapa be Ptolemy's (150) 
Tamagara or Bramagara. Hertius, 108, 


swagara or Bramagara,’ Berti | 
: Teplore Salling Poe Nes Konkan, 121. 


RATNAGIRI, ood 


by a third class cart road with D4poli and Khed, and during the fair 
season coasting steamers call regularly. The population 1s mixed, 
Muhammadan, Koli, and Bréhman. “The ordinary trade is small, 
averaging for the five years onding 1877-78, £29,251 (Rs. 2,92,510), 
of which £14,118 2s. (Rs. 1,41,181) are exports and £15,112 18s. 
(Rs. 1,51,129) imports. During the famine year (1877), 150 tons of 
grain were landed at the port, and by Khed and tho Ambayli pass 
sent to Sdtira. From September to June there is a brisk market 
for fish, thronged by buyers from many miles round. The only 
industry is, by workmen of the Sali caste, the weaving of coarse cotton 
robes, ‘I'o improve the present scanty supply, a scheme has been 
started for bringing water by a masonry aqueduct from Asud, 
three miles distant on the Dépoli road. The estimated cost is about 
£3000 (Rs. 30,000). There is a post office, a police post, a custom 
house, and a fish and vegetable market. 

The chief objects of interest are, a little to the north, the well 
known island fortress of Suvarndurg or Janjira,’ and the smaller 
forts of Kanakdurg, Fatehgad, and Gova. On the mamland 
opposite Suvarndurg, and separated by a narrow channel, are the 
forts of Kanakdurg and Fatehgad, of little value except as outworks 
to Suvarndurg. According to one account they were Nip Shahn 
in 1710 to overawe Suvarndurg, but were soon after taken and 
held by Angria.? According to another account they were built in 
1700 by Khairst Khan, the Habshi of Janjira, soon after his 
unsuccessful attack on Savarndurg, and remained till 1727 in the 
Habshi’s hands." In 1755, on the English capture of Suvarndurg, 
these forts yielded without a struggle. 

Kanakdurg, on rising ground, surrounded on three sides by the 
sca, has an area of not more than half an acre. In 1862 1t was 
ruinous, and had neither a garrison nor water.‘ Of the fort nothing 
is now (1879) left but two battlements, one at each end, Inside are 
nine small ponds, eight near each other, separated only by open 
cut-stone walls, and the ninth at a little distance to the west. They 
have water enongh fora large garrison. 

Fatehgad or Victory Fort is an utter rum. | 

Gova Fort, on rising ground, surrounded by the sea on its north 
and west sides, has an area of about two acres. In 1862 1¢ was in 
good order, and had a guard of nineteen constables and sixty-nine 
old unserviceable guns. Water was scanty, but food supplies were 
abundant, Surrendering to the British on the fall of Suvarndurg, it 
was (1757) restored to the Peshwa, and retaken by the British in 
1817, Larger and much stronger than the other forts, it is still in 














5 ' This is not the famous ey on the Rajpuri creek in Habsin. Details of 

2A. Hamiltox about the shone time, speaking of it aa Horney Coat, says it was 
fortified by Shivaji. New Account, I. 244. : 

” The oe s Sou Eat ee the forts during this time were, pr joonlg 2 
Savant, Hibriv Dalvi, Sidi Masid Khin, Sidi Mamid, Sidi Said or Amalgar, 
Said or Vadle, and Sidi Yakub. Mr, A. 'T, Crawford's M8. 

* Gov, List of Civil Forts, 1862, 
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fair repair, and has a traveller's and a district officer's bungalow. 
Like Suvarndurg it has an image of Maruti, the monkey god, on 
a wall, and a tortoise before the threshold. The walls are about 
twenty feet high. ‘I'he southern part of the fort is about fifty feet 
above sea level. 

Besides these fortifications there are small remains on an isolated 
rock, an island except at low tide, that commands the bay of 
Harnai. There is an English graveyard, where some of the officers 
of the detachment stationed here in 1818 are buried.’ The large 
tomb near the forts was raised in honour of one of the Angrias. 
There is alsoa Roman Catholic chapel and cemetery. The three 
chief Hindu temples are those of Eknéth, Murlidhar, and Kama- 
leshvar. A small yearly fair is held in Phalgun (February - March). 

Suvarndurg, the Golden Fortress, with an area of eight acres, on 
a low irregular island, about a quarter ofa mile from the shore, 
surrounded by a very high wall, is perens the most striking of 
the Ratnagiri coast forts. Great part of the fortifications are cut 
out of the solid rock and the rest are built of blocks of stone ten or 
twelve fect square. Relieved by bastions and broken by one rough - 
postern gate just above high tide mark, the walls are so overgrown 

vith trees and bushes, that, except at low tide, it is impossible to 
walk round them. Within the fort are several reservoirs and 4 
small step well with water enough for a large garrison. On a stone 
at the threshold of the postern gate is an image of a tortoise, and 
opposite it on the wall towards the left, one of Maruti. There are 
two guard rooms to the right and left, and rooms also under the 
bastions. At a little distance isa stone building plastered with 
mortar, said to have been the magazine. Some very extensive 
foundations are probably the sites of old palaces, In 1262 the walls 
and bastions were in good repair, but the gateway was ruinous. 
There was no garrison, but the supplies of water and food were 
abundant, There were fifty-six old and unserviceable guns” 

Suvarndurg, probably built by the Bijapur kings in the sixteenth 
century, see in 1660 strengthened by Shivaji, was in 1698 a station of 
Kanhoji Angria’s fleet, and in 1713 was formally made over to him by 
Shihu Raja. Under Kanhoji’s successor Tul4ji, Suvarndurg became 
one of the head centres of piracy. Such damage did its fleets cause, 
both to native and foreign shipping, that the Peshwa’s government 
several times proposed that the English should join them m 
suppressing Angria, Early in 1755 a joint attack on Suvarndurg, 
Bankot, and some other of Angria’s forts was arran But the 
Bombay Government was very cautious, telling their Commodore 
not to attack the forts, only to blockade them, and let the Marithas 
besiege them from the land. Starting on the 22nd March, Commo- 
dore James, with the Protector of forty-four guns, a ketch of 
sixteen guns, and ten bomb vessels, was, after three days, joined off 





1 Th eds | ; - ete 
Liees, el ae the tombs of Capt, Vansittart of the 44th Regiment N. 1. and 
* Gov. List of Civil Ports, 1862. 


Chaul by the Maratha fleet of seven grabs and sixty gallivats 
carrying 10,000 troops. _In the afternoon news ‘vame that Angria’s 
‘fleet was in Suvarndurg bay. ‘The Commodore proposed to hurry 
on and blockade the harbour during the night. The Marathis 
agreed, but failing to move in time, in the early morning Angria’s 
ships ga dak sight of them and fled down the coast. The Protector 
pursued, but his Maratha allies, though their vesselg were better 
throwing out lumber, setting all sails, and hanging up their clothes 
and turbans to catch the breeze, kept their lead, till, as evening drew 
on, the Commodore gave up the chase. Landing near Suvarndurg 
he found Ramji Pant aud his army two miles off and up to their chins 
in trenches, bombarding the three land forts with one four-pound 
gun. Seeing the helplessness of his allies the Commodore, in spite 
of his cautious instructions, determined to bombard Suvarndurg.' 
On the 2nd April he opened fire from the sea side. Making 
little way with the solid rock of the sea wall he changed his station 
to the north-east. Here, anchoring within 100 yards, his musketry 
drove the enemy from their guns, and a fire breaking out and 
spreading to the powder magazine, the garrison fled to Port Gova. 

ore Suvarndurg could be taken the governor with some of his 
best men came beck and refusedtosurrender. Fearing that during 
the night help might come from Dabhol, the Commodore landed half 
his seamen, zt hacking down the sallyport with their axes, forced 
their way into the fort and the garrison surrendered.’ On the IIth 
April, after his return from Bankot, Commodore James according 
to agreement made over Suvarndurg to the Maritha government.’ 
In 1802, Bajiraév Peshwa, flying from Yashvantrav Holkar, 
sought safety in Suvarndurg. But the fort could not be defended 
and Bajirav was forced to leave his family and retire to 
Bassein.* Holkar following him took the island and the Peshwa’s 
family.’ In 1804 Suvarndurg was, in the Peshwa’s interests,° 
captured by the English froma revolted Maratha officer. The fort 
was in bad repair and the garrison, about 800 Arabs and Musalmans, 
surrendered without fighting.? In November 1818, it was taken by 
Colonel Kennedy with-little resistance.* 








' Suvarndurg had fifty guns mounted on the ram , and the three shore forts 

eighty ainig Tone: Milburn's Oriental Commerce, [. 295. _ aS 
Grant Duff, IL (85-36,) says the siege lasted four days without the loss of a single 

Tuan, | 7 Eow's Indian Navy, 1. 132. xs 

4 Nairne's Konkan, 107. 5 Blue Book on Maratha War (1803), 350, 463. 

® M&S, Records in Nairne's Konkan, 15. 

7 MS. Records in Nairne'’s Konkan, 16. . 

" Blue Book, 128 ; Nairne's Konkan, 114, 116. The details of the capture are: 
In the end of November a detachment of Artillery and of the Marine Battalion 
(XXIst Regiment N. 1), under the orders of Captain William Morison olf the 
IXth Regiment, was employed in reducing the fort o Suvarndarg which surrendered 
on the 4th December 1818 The Governor in Council, in Gene Orders of the 2th 
December, waa pleased to express his high sense of the conduct of the detachment 
upon the occasion. Though opposed by very ae ware numbers, the bea of of 
this amall force succeeded in surmounting every obstacle, escalading and talétag in 
open day, with a party consisting only wf fifty sepoy™ and thirty seamen lee OF 
Captain Campbell of the IXth Regiment and Lieut, Dominicette of the Marines, the 
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The fort’s area of seven anda half acres, any, supplied 


Places of Interest, With water and overgrown with grass, weeds, and bor trees, has 


JAYGAD, 


Port. 


Fort, 


ly been made a Government forest reserve. Z 

Jaygad, north latitude 17° 17’ and east longitude 73° 15‘, a 
village near the fort of the same name, on the south shore of the 
entrance to the Shastri or Sangameshvar river, about fourteen miles 
south of Guhdigar and 994 south of Bombay, had, in 1872, 2442 
people and a small trade in salt and fish. The average yearly trade, 
for the five years ending 1877-78, was valued at £54,677 8%. 
(Rs. 5,46,774) of which £23,241 2s. (Rs, 2,382,411) represented exports 
chiefly firewood and molasses, and £31,436 6g. (Rs. 3,14,363) imports 
chiefly rice and salt, Juygad seems never to have been a place of 
consequence,' and is now (1879) little more than a fishing village. 
The climate is healthy, and the water supply from some reservoirs 
close to the fort is excellent, It hasa custom house and a post office. 

From Jaygad point the river mouth stretches more than a mile 
north to Borya, forming a bay two miles deep and five broad, The 
chief entrance, with eighteen feet at low water, lies close under the 
Jay { chifs. Within the point is a deep harbour safe against all 
winds, 

Jaygad,* or Fort Victory, with an area of four acres, stands close 
to the shore on gently rising ground not more than 200 feet above 
the sea. Except in a few places, the walls and bastions are in good 
repair. ‘The fortifications consist of a stron upper fortress on the 
brow of the hill, with a lower line of defences on the shore 
immediately beneath it, joined tothe upper works by a connected line 
of bastions down the steep slope of the hill, the whole enclosing a 
considerable space now occupied by a few native huts. The upper 
part, added by Shivaji, has several finely constructed wells of good 
water and a few habitable dwellings, There is a sallyport in the 
lower walls near the sea, but the main gate is at the top of a ver 
steep flight of steps on the east side. The walla are covered with 
creepers, which are slowly but surely causing them to fall into 
rin, Supplies are limited to fish and poultry, the latter being 
difficult to obtain ; water can be procured from two wells near 
the landing place. In 1862 there waa a guard of four police 
constables, and there were fifty-five guns all unserviceable.’ 


ss 








fort of Kandah rafal eters) motwithstauding the heavy fire of the enemy. This 
Sa a rprike having completely intimidated the enemy, the two 
ayia th ig af Grovn inal Janjira, were atardsieaa during the night. rpms Record 
Ka 1819 there was ce tee cat earine Battalion). 
+ Th Tho Wi, | P 7 a © a = 
1819; Bombay Public Diarier, 439 of 1810, 1098, © iu Dominicette, Oth June 


Taw ors Sailing Directory, 388, It is high water at fall and ct the moon 
sig anare BY minutes, springs rise 9 foot 8 ob neape 6 feet Ppa ea 

of the oonat reat peen identitied with Strabo’s (nc. 54 - A,p. 24) Sigerdia, ‘the rest 
tao aie ides Saraostus or Surdshtra ' (Hamilton's Strabo I. 253); with Pliny’s 
(Bou! sR Tr ee eonkas coast, ‘ono of the chief ports of western India' 
count ; and with the Mec with Ptolemy's (150) Melizigeria an island of the pirate 
Scns Mate hg em et 
below, p. 347, 7" And town of Moi or Melundi now known as Malyan, See 


a . a 
Hydrographic Notice No. 20, * Gov, List of Civil Forts, 1942 
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Two miles distant, on a hill on the opposite shore, about a 

uarter of an acre mm area, and with no garrison and no water, is 
the smaller fort of Vijaygad, protected by a ditch on three sides, 
In 1862, the walls were very ruined and it had only one entire 
ae Supplies could be got from the neighbouring villages." 
aygad fort is said to have been built in the sixteenth century by 
the gel to kings? Towards the close of the sixteenth century, 


Jay seems to have passed into the hands ofa pirate Hindu 
chief, the Naik of Sangameshvar, who, with seven or Eight villages 
and 600 troops, was so strong that the combined Portuguese and 
Bijapur forces, twice, in 1583 and 1585, made expeditions against 
him, at LS was (1713) one of the ten forts ceded by Balaji 
Vishvandth to Angria on his promising to renounce Sambbhiji, 
release the Peshwa, restore all his conquests except Rajmachi 
near the Bor pass, and maintain the cause of Shahu.* With other 
Ratndgiri forts daygad was, in June 1818, made over to the British 
without a struggle. 

_Within the fort two buildings in good repair are still used by 
district officers. To the west of the fort, on the sea slope of the 
cliff, protected from the sea by extensive outworks, stands the 
temple of Karteshvar or Shiv. There is also a reservoir of very 
Pure water. 


_ Jayta'pur, where native boats discharge and load, a small town 
in the Réjapur sub-division, with, in 1872, 1801 people chiefly 
Musalmiing, is situated four miles from the entrance of the Rajipur 
river." Tt isthe outlet for the sea traffic from Rajapur, and the 
place of call for coasting steamers, which stop three times a week 
for passengers going to and from Rajapur. ‘lhe town has a sea 
custom house, a post office, and a vernacular school. 

_ Mandelelo (1638) mentions it under the name Suitapur as one of 
the best coast harbours, the island sheltering it from all winds.’ 
Ogilby (1670) calls it Cetapur, one of the chief Konkan ports,® and 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century, Hamilton (1700-1720) 
speaks of Réjépar harbour as one of the best in the world.” It was 
burnt by the Sidi and Moghal fleet in December 1676." 

_ On the north bank of the river, on the opposite side of the estuary 
hes the old ruined fort of Yashvantgad." Close to the edge of the 
cliff on the south point of Rajépur bay is the Jaytapur light-house. 
This, a small white masonry tower twenty-one feet high, shows 
during the fair months (10th September to 10th June), a fixed 
white light of the sixth order. It is ninety-nine feet above the sea, 
and in ie weather is seen from a distance of nine miles. Durm 
the cyclone of the 15th January 1871, a small steamer, the Genera 





' Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862. , 
* Jervis’ Konkan, 92, Major Jervis says fifteenth, But see above, p. 155. 
* DeCoutto, X11, 30; Faria in Briggs, III, 524. See Nairne's Konkan, 35. 


* Grant Duff, 193. ® Nairne's Konkan, I16. ss under 
Taylor's Sailing Directory, 359. Tho details of the river entrance are given on 
"' Raj ir an ry t Voy : ® Atlas, a 245, 


kao, ages, T21. — 
* New Account, I, 244, ft Orme's Hist. Frag. 4. NSec p. 65 
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Qutram, was wrecked off Ambolgad bay a few miles north of the 
Jaytdpur light. 

Ka'mtekot Fort, in the village of Kamte in the Devgad sub- 
division, lowlying and with an area of two-thirds of an acre, had 
once a ditch now filled and under tillage. In 1862 the walls were 
ruinous. ‘There was no garrison aud rather a scanty supply of 
water. Near a temple of Bhagvati were four old useless guns.‘ 


Kanakdurg Fort, See Harnai. 


Kankeshvar, a small village on the coast in the Devgad 
sub-division, with, in 1872, a population of 713 souls, is noteworthy 
on account of the temple from which it takes its name. The-temple, 
with granite foundations and laterite superstructure and dome, is 
said to’ have been built by a Musalman trader. An inscription 
on a stone let in over the entrance, states that it was repaired and 
enlarged by the Kolhapur chief in 1680. <A yearly fair, held on the 
last ey of, Magh (February - March), attracts about 10,000 p ple: 
Shops are opened, and during twenty days cloth and other 
miscellaneous goods to the value of from £1500 (Ra. 15,000) to 
£2500 (Re. 25,000) are sold, 


Kelshi, st the mouth of the Kelshi river three miles south-east of 
Bankot,? with, in 1872, a population of 3291 souls, had, during the 
five years ending 1877, a trade valued at £8987 (Rs. 89,870) of which 
£3570 (Rs. 35,700) were exports and £5417 (Rs, 54,170) imports. 
Betelnut is the principal export. The trade isin the hands of a few 
resident merchants chiefly Brahmans. 

Kelshi does not seem ever to haye been a place of consequence. 
Dom Joao de Castro (1538) mentions it as a town with a mosque and 
Moors.* De La Valle (1624) anchored here, but for fear of the 
Malabars, did not go on shore.“ Ogilby (1670) mentions it as a town 
and river.’ In 1819, it was a place of little trade witha few Vanjaris 
and a small export of grain.* The village, of well built houses, is 
thickly Lied et and densely shaded by cocoa palms. ‘The climate 
is considered unhealthy, the water supply from garden wells being 
scanty and sullied by subsoil drainage. The river is for a few 
miles navigable for small boats, and the hills on the north bank are 
well covered with trees. ‘There are two temples one to the goddess 
Durga, the other to the god Shri Raimji. A yearly fair held in 
Chaitra (April-May) is attended by about 25,000 people. 


: Kha'repa'tan, a town inthe Devgad sub-division about twenty- 
five miles up the V Haydurg river, had, in 1872, 2900 people. Of 
late years, by the silting of the river for some miles below the town, 
' Gov, List of Civil Forts, 1862. ? ‘Taylor's Sailing Directory, 396 
De La Valle, IL, 136. The Malabdr pirates who. from their’ uracti = 
eal rar gles chennai, tm ht rte tin 
eotanee 728; Dom Jo4o de Castro was probabl aiclin harit 
call the place Quelecim. See Prim. Rot, da Conta dla il aia fe it 
Collector to Gov, loth July 1819; Bom. Rev, Diaries, 142 of 1819, 2573, 
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Khirepétan has lost much of its valueas a port. The present town 
has little trade,and its site is hot and confined. Through the 
Musalman quarter a very rough road leads to an open space, 
stretching for a considerable distance along the river bank, with 
Musalmian tombs in every direction. This was the old Musalmén 
town, and though there is not a house now standing nor anything 
except the tombs and the walls of three or four mosques, it 1s easy 
to believe that there was once a large town, for there is a fine 
level space lying above a long reach of the river, and the hulls 
behind slope very gently upwards,’ The bulk of the people are 
Musalmiins. 

The trade of Khirepatan is chiefly in fish and salt. It has direct 
communication with the Deccan by the Phonda pass, and is on the 
main line of road from Ratnagiri to Vengurla. A market held every 
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Monday is attended during the fair season by about 1000 persons, 


and during the rainy months by from 200 to 500. 

From the beginning of British rule until 1868, the town was the 
head-quarters of a petty division undera mahdélkari. In 1868 it 
became the head-quarters of the Devgad sub-division, and had a 
mémlatdar’s office, a subordinate judge's court, and & post, office 
In 1875 Khérepitan was abandoned, and the mémlatdér’s and 
subordinate judge's offices were moved to Devgad. 


_ At the beginning of the sixteenth peat (1514) Barbosa mentions 
Khirepitan, Arapatni, as a small place where Malabar vessels took 
on board cheap rice and vegetables.?_ In the course of the same 
century it is mentioned as alas of trade and a resort of pirates.* 
In 1571 it was burnt by the Portuguese.‘ In the seventeenth 
-eentury Khirepitan is more than once mentioned as the best rt 
on the Konkan coast. But these references belong to Vijaydurg 
rather than to Khérepétan.? In 1713 it was made over to Kanhopi 
Angria, held by him till his defeat by the Peshwa in 1756, and 
finally ceded tothe British in 1818. In 1819 it was described as one 
of the most suitable places for trade in the district. The 1p aes boat 
could work up to it, and it was only about fifteen miles from the 
Bivda pass. Still its trade was small. The exports were valued 
at £9070 (Rs. 90,700), and the imports, chiefly of salt, at £16,100 
(Rs. 1,61,000).8 

On a small hill overlooking the town, is a fort about an acre in 
area. The walls and bastions were taken down in 1850, and used 
to make the Vaghotan landing place." The sites of twelve or thirteen 
mosques are shown, and the remains of one, the Jama mosque, 
prove it to have been a building of large size. Outside of the 
present town isa very large brick reservoir, ruinous and nearly 
dry, with an inscription stating that it was built by a Bréhman 





' Col. : 71st - 187 * Stanley's Rarbosa, 73, 74. 
2 De Coutto, VIII, 569, IX. 108. « Briggs’ Feriahta, 1V. 540, 
* See be 4. | 

* Gov. Ree ou hfs 1819, in Bom, Rev. Diaries 141 of 1819, 2310. 

* Gov, List of Civil Forta, 1862. 
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in 1659, Near the middle of the present town isa half-boried 
stone believed to have been the boundary between the Hindu and 
the Musalmiin quarters. Among many tombs on the hill side a few 
not otherwise distinguishable, lying east and west, are said to cover 
the graves of Jews. And in the middle of the present town there 
is a colony of Karnétak Jains and a Jain temple said to be the only 
one in south Konkan. In the temple is a small black marble idol 
that was found three or four years ago in the bed of the river.’ 


Ehed, the head- quarters of the Khed sub-division, with, in 1872, 
3817 people, stands at the head of the Jagbudi river. Surronnded 
hy hills, the town is oppressively hot during March, April, and May. 
Its trade, in the hands of Vanis, is carried on during the fair season 
only. An indifferent cart road by Dépoli connects Khed with 
Harnai port twenty-six miles distant, and Sétéra is reached ete 


bullock track over the Ambola pass. The provincial cart r 
connecting it with Chiplun nineteen miles south, and with Poladpur 
twenty-three miles north, places Khed in indirect communication 
with the routes to the Deccan by the Kumbhérli and Mahabaleshvar 
passes. Boats of light draught work up on the tide from Dabhol and 
Anjanvel to Khed. Besides the maémlatdér’s and chief constable’s 
offices, there is a post office, a vernacular school, and on the hanks « f 
«pond, a large rest-house with separate accommodation for Earopean 
travellera, 
, No references to Khed have been traced. Before 1873, when 
it was made a separate sub-division, it was the head-quarters of a 
petty division under Dapoli or Sovarndurg. 

On the side of a low hill to the east of the town are three small rock 
temples. Of their origin nothing is locally known. At present they 
are used by a family of lepers, Among several temples, none of 
architectural beauty, is one dedicated to the goddess Khedjai. To 
this idol, every third year, in the second fortmght of Chaitra (April- 
May), a buffalo bull is sacrificed and a small fair held. Booths and 
shops are opened, and there is some little traffic in cloth and 
eweetmeats, 


sere in the Dapoli sub-division, across the Savitri river south of 





Mahéd, has in the river to the south-east of the hill behind the 
village two small groups of rock temples. The first to the north-east 
of the village consists of a few broken cells of no pretension as to 
size or style. The other group to the south-east has one cell 
rather larger than the others. All are apparently unfinished and 
are much damaged. In the second group are three short 
Inscriptions,? 3 


La ‘nje, in the Rajépur sub-division,on an old highway between 
Satavii on the Muchkundi and eo fort, though now a place 
of no Importance, 1s said to have once | ecn a large Sr esatuala town. 
Tt had, in 1872, &population of 2532 souls, Hindus and Muhammadans. 


' Nairne in Ind, Ant, 11, 391. 1 wean’ Ties { rie t. eo 
Were found here. Jud, Ant, II, $21, gis ars is is gee ‘Temple ss. sie 
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The village, standing on a level plain, is well supplied with water and 
considered healthy. It is joined by a made cart road with Rajapur 


and Ratnégiri nineteen and twenty-two miles distant. Except in 


sandals, vahands, which have a good local name, the village has 
no trade, It draws its supplies chiefly from Rajapur. From the 
time of the Peshwa up to the Ist August 1879, when Vengurla was 
made a sub-division, Lainje was the head-quartera of a petty division 
of Rajdpur. 

In the town is the grave of a Muhammadan saint named Syed 
Chiind Bukhari Ali Fakir, said to have lived four hundred years 
ag. Yearly at the Mégh (January-February) full moon a fair is held, 
when the tomb is, with ceremonies and prayers, covered with a 
cloth and sprinkled with powdered sandalwood and cement. Hindus 
as well as  giereesetinfes in the ceremony, and the fair is largely 
attended by people from Lanje and the neighbouring villages. 
Shopkeepers come from Rajapur and open temporary booths at 
which for about a month coarse country and imported cloth and 
miscellaneous articles are sold. There is also a domed tomb near 
the town with no more definite history than that it marks the grave 
of a princess who died on a journey." 

Ma ‘cha’, a lofty hill in the Rajipur sub-division, a few miles south 
of the Ratnagiri-Kolhipur road through the Amba pass, is by a 
narrow gorge separated from Vishdilgad Fort and the main Sahyadri 
range. Gecwied with a level platean three and a half miles lon, 
and one and a half broad, and freely supplied with water, it is wel 
suited fora sanitarium. According to the local story, in a narrow- 
mouthed cave on the western side of the hill there hved before the 
present cycle the famous sage Muchkund. z 

_Maha'pral, in the north-east corner of the Dapoli sub-division on 
the Savitri river, eighteen miles from Bankot and ten miles from 
Mahdd in Kolaba, was formerly an res aoa Musalman town, and is 
still chiefly a Musalmén settlement. It has a well wttended weekly 
market for the sale of salt fish and vegetables. Wessels of sixteen feet 
draught can at all states of the tide run up the Savitri to Mahapral. 
Between Mahapral and Mabad the navigation is difficult, as the river 
narrows and shoals with many rocky isdowe and reefs? A cart road 
has lately been made from Mahapral to near Polddpur the meeting 
place of the two fine roads through the Varanda and Fitsgeral 
passes. In connection with this new route a travellers’ bungalow 1s 
being built at Mahapral. 

Mahipatead Fort, about twelve miles from Khed, facing the 
Hatlot “# Se aakeaatnd , the Mah&baleshvar* Saddleback,’ stands 
at the head of a high spur, thatranning parallel to the Sahyddris is 
crowned by the three forts of Mahipatgad, Sumérgad, and Rasél gad, 


Lal 


Reached by a very narrow difficult pass six miles long," Mahipatgad 











' Nairne in I it. IT. 317. 1 Collector's 4430, dated 12th Decr. 1877. 
, a Sit diet tatlieete route from the northward is by the main road aa 
far as the Government bungalow at Poladpur, whence to the left a path leads over 
broken ground, and after sighting the fort, winds among and over steep hills. 
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is a table-land 120 acres in area, with no surrounding wall, but with 
well-built battlements and gateways in six places where the approach 
iseasy. The defencesare in bad repair, the wood work is gone, and 
in many places the stone work is in ruins. On all sides the table-land 
ia surronnded by the village of Beldirvadi.! There are six gates, to 
the north the Kotval gate formed by two battlements one on each 
side and joined with parts of the ramparts; to the north-east the 
Red gate, Lal Devdi; to the east the Pusdtj gate former! entered 
by a ladder ; to the south-east the Yashvant gate and a thirty feet 
high battlement ; to the south the Khed gate with traces of the path 
by which the garrison used to receive its supplies ; and to the west 
the Shivganga gate called after a ling at the source of a rivulet, 
At the entrance of the south or Khed gate, is the foundation of 
a temple of Maruti and Ganpati, its walls half standing half fallen. 
Here according to one account there were 360, and according to 
another 700 stables? Further on is a stone honse forty-five feet 
long by fifty-four broad, and atemple of Pareshvar a very strong 
building about twenty feet long by thirty-eight broad, It enjoys 5 
yearly grant of £1 10s, (Rs. 15). In the temple enclosure are two 
ponds, with, on their banks, some engraved stones, The local 
story that the fort was begun and left half finished by Shivdji 
16 supported by the heaps of mortar piled in several parts of the 
enclosure. The rough uneven nd within the fort is over- 
grown with thorn bushes and other brushwood. 


Maimatgad, perched on the top of a high and steep spur 

of the Sabyadri es e, in the village of Noctvede about six suis 

east of the village ofl Devrukh and Sy miles sonth of the Kundi am 

covers an area of about sixty acres. It has no garrison and no 

water. Provisions can be got from a village close by. In 1862, 1 
oO 


was very ruinous and had four unserviceable guns.? 


Ma‘lvan,' north latitude 16° 4’ and east longitude 73°31’,a busy 
port, the chief town of the Maélvan sub-division, had, in 1872, 4 
popuenen of abont 14,000 souls. Ina bay almost entirely blocked 

vy rocky reefs, there were formerly three small islands, two of them 
about a quarter of a mile from the shore, and the third separated 
from the mainland by a narrow channel. On the | rof the two 
outer islands stands the farnous fort of Sindhudurg, bai pl the smaller 
the ruined fort of Padmagad, now, at low tide, connected with the 





Pursuing this 7 thway southwards, rt i ae ail. © ss of one and 
a half miles, along the whole weat elile of the fort. " Freching he'ealle valley, the ascent 
Pr | ined. Se ne spurs on the weet, and loading over the south continuation 
hamlets chic’ Path winds over spurs on the eastern side of it, and reaches two 
hamlets, whence «steep pathway lends to the top. Ib is about four miles from th® 
Mabipatiad, 185 ascent on the west to the interior of the fort. Report oD 
' Beld vadi, brieklayers’ . barb. i al Fi oS 
ipod to ceriin brcklayers brooght by Shivaji to al 
ot one r s sage neste <p 
Gr tn ut Roe tages oe toe 
east of the town, Mr. G. Vidal cre, om (he Beat salt marshes, maha favan, to the 
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fa ie ote pact Of Gas mntalond, line, altcst kod in palise; tho. old. pace gram a 
and 18 now part of the mainland, lies, almost hid in palms, the old pyaces of Interest. _ 
town of Matran The coast is very rocky and foul. Abreast the — sep ay 
fort a large ship should not anchor in less than eight fathoms. Scunranee 4 


With a south wind the landing is best in the little bay to the north 
of Malvan point, and with a north-west wind in the Malvan harbour. 
On a sunken rock now marked with a buoy, a quarter of a mile from 
the north end of Sindhudarg island, the small steamer Johnston 7 
Castle was totally wrecked in 1865.27 The course is marked by 
st oo by night is shown by a red light fixed to a boat in the 
har and a green light on shore, which must be kept in one line 
by ships entering or leaving the port. 
Of the total 1872 population of 13,955 souls, 13,285 were Hindus, = Population. 

442 native Christians, and 228 Muhammadans. Ofthe Hindus there 
were 1125 Brahmans and Shenvis, 371 Vanis, 2056 Marithds, 1092 = 7 
Gavdas, 231 Kumbhirs, 253 Sondrs, 166 Sutdrs, 2471 Gabits, 4331 
Bhandari 45 Bhivins or temple devotees, and 795 

hammadans 183 were classed as Shaikhs, and 









Till the new road from Belgaum to Vengurla by the Pirpoli pass Prade. 
was opened, Milvan was a place of considerable trade. Since then 
Vengurla has become the chief outlet for the produce of Belgaum 
and the neighbouring districts. A new road has lately been 
opened between Malvan and the Phonda pass, and a branch road 
made in 1877 as a famine relief work, joins it with the Parpoli pass 
ata point twelve miles east of Vengurla. As yet trade has shown 
no signs of recovering. Formerly the chief imports from the Deccan 
were food grains and pulses, cotton and Shahapor cloth, with, in smaller 
quantities, molasses, tobacco, turmeric, chillies, oil nuts, and 
myrabolans. Toa small extent these goods, excepting cotton, are still 
received. The chief imports by sea are rice, piece goods, and fresh 
and dry dates. Formerly Malvan was a place of call for Arab 
vessels who brought dates and umbrellas, and in return carried 
cotton, cocoanuts, and food grains to Bombay. The only exports by 
land are salt, cocoanuts, and cocoanut oil." By sea, molasses, salt, 
tobacco, cocoanuts, betelnuts, coir, and plaited palm leaves still go 
in small quantities to Bombay and other ports. The average 
yearly trade during the five years ending 1877-78, was valued at 
£67,605 (Rs. 6,76,950) of which £29,258 2s. (Rs. 2,92,551) were 
exports and £38,436 18s. (Rs. 3,84,369) imports. The leading local 
merchants are Bhdtiis and Shenvis, Kasdirs who trade in cloth, 
and native Christians who deal in Shahépur cloth and imported 
piece goods, The petty retail grocers and shopkeepers are 





‘This inner island * lied Medha, but the channel separating it from the 
mai lend Sar fear sane ee Th island stretched from a point about a quarter 
of a mile to the north of the old Residency to the site of the custom house on the 
south, and in it stood the old fort of Rajkot. The modern town of Malvan has 
npread far beyond the limits of the former island. 

a Derioe the ae a aa tons of grain worth about £10,40") (Ra. 1, 04,000) were 
forwarded from Boubey to the Deccan districts by Malvan and the Phonda pass. 
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| flax, chillies, ibetiacvo, 
and cocoanuts. The main street, Somedr Peth, © — 
with the beach be Bs a mile, pat son teat -all the p ncipa 
shops, is clean and well kept. The houses aro substantial il 

bui syed mostly with two stories. In the fair season a canopy of 
"pages Palm Teves is aie fom cud oud to ahnde tho rat 

m the sun, Ev morning carina, season, in one 
side streets near the landing place, a well attended fish fish market i 18 
held. 

Until quite lately (1880) salt was, for local use and for ’ 
made at t the pans to the east of the town. The pan of 
twenty-nine were the property of private individuals a ‘ 
Government, » produced a yearly a ae about. 470 Jongh 
mans). red pottery is also Raga ¢ 
the east of the town. 
__ The water supply derived from wells i is 
There is no dispensary, but a private s 
for the sale of common Euro ih 
outbreaks of fever, and a valence of of bilious ¢ en eomp a, the 
1s reputed healthy." The rainfall averaging ‘52 inches, 16 
lighter than that recorded Sioa uae any “other station in the district. 
Very strong northerly breezes prevail throughout the fair sensOD, 
especially in March and April. Tho site of the old Residency, now 
the mdimlatdér’s office, is airy and open, and at all ‘times cool and 
pleasant. The native town, nestled in dense groves and and orchards 


of coocennt, Alexandrian laurel? and cashew tree® is hot, close and 
relaxing. 


There is no monici lity. The ject has always been received 
with disfavour by the people and baa se been pressed. The town, 
the head-quarter station of the revenue and police officers of the 
sub-division, has a subordinate judge's court, a post office, a sen 


custom house, and three vernacular schools two for boys and one 
for girls, 


Though its chief interest is the fort of Sindhudurg, Malvan has 
for long been a place of considerable trade. In the sixteenth 
century it is mentioned as a centre of traffic, with a high road to the 
Sahyddri hills.’ About the middle of the seventeenth century, when 























' The natives say it well with women, but badly with men, who lose fleah 
and vigour. This belie lin $0 a grees Oxchink Sopea dae by the look of the men and 
women, ’ 

* Calophyllum inophyliom. . Anscardium cocidentale 

* The similarity o ee ea Matelgnte: Oa inland of Meli, and the fact that the 
oe Sous eae perp E (Lasnen Jed. Alt 1. 327) wou would, seent to masks 5 probe.” 
that Ptolemy's (150) inland and the ‘Periplus’ mart of Mall 

(tnd perhaps Pliny’ (iT) Zigersa, sat’ Bitekot s, were the island-town of 


te | 


Milvan. Later on Thn Khurdadba ( j ‘mentions Mali an 
divs south of Sanjén in the north of Thaae Al Birnni 
sea kb ee ha i, a 

¥ refer van ilandi, but , bt : 
Idrisi (1150) in Elict. 55, an oe Ne 6 


i 
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Shivaji fortified Sindhudurg, the creek about a mile and a half north 
of Malvan was svaade er some miles up to Maland or Milandi then 
a place of considerable trade.* In 1750, under the name Molundi, it 
is mentioned as a fortified town belonging to Bhonsle, from whom, in 
1746 and the two following years, it was taken by the Portuguese 
Viceroy, Pierre Michael Almeyda, who chased the pirates inland." 
In 1765, the English stipulated that they should be allowed to have 
a factory at Malvan.’ After its capture by the English in 1766, 
Malvan, on payment of £38,289 12s. (Re. 3,82,896) for loss and 
expenses, was restored to Kolhdpur.* In 1792, the English again 
arranged to have a factory at Mélyan.' Since its cession by the 
Kolhapor chief (1812) Maivan has remained under the British. At 
first it had a Resident and a civil and military establishment.’ In 
1819, it was the centre of a trade valued at £28,579 (Rs. 2,859,790), 
of which £23,296 (Rs. 2,32,960) were imports and £5283 
(Rs. 52,830) exports.’ In 1834 it is said to have had a population 
of 10,000 souls.” 

The chief object of interest is eaves fortress and coast capital, 
Sindhudurg, or the Ocean Fort. On a low island about a mile 
from the shore, though less striking-than Suvarndurg, it is very 
extensive,” little less than two miles round the ramparts. The 
walls are low, ranging from twenty-nine to thirty feet.’ They are 
on an average twelve feet thick, and have about thirty-two towers 
rom forty to 130 yards apart. The towers are generally outstanding 
semicircles with fine embrasures for cannon, with in most a flat 
seat on the parapet, and stones projecting inwards drilled with 
flag staff holes. Here and there narrow staircases lead from the 
inside to the top of the walls. The entrance is at the north-east 
corner." The area of the fort is forty-eight acres. Once full of 
buildings it is now a mere shell with nothing inside but a few small 











1 Nairne'’s MB. Dom Jodo de Castro (1538) mentions that at low tide gallics could 
enter the river of Malunili. rent cep + asa da India, 22 

+ Tieffenthaler, Res. Hist. et ' L. 412. 

a aoe ag 4 Graham's Kolhdpur, 497. — "Grant Duff, 509. 

* Mr. Hale, Mist May 1519 in Bom. Kev. Diaries 141 of 1819, 2292. . : 

’ Mr. Hale. These eaves include small returns from Vengurla. The chief detaile 
are, of importa, cocoanut kernels £835, grain £1645, picce goods £2269, rice £12,555 ; 
of exports, coriander seed £502 clarified butter £554, hemp £1749, and piece goods 
£703. Mr. Hale, Sist May 1519 in Bom. Rev. Diaries 141 of 1819, 2319, 

‘ Oriental Christian Spectator, V. 114 (1834). a ink ' 

* The figure of the fort is highly irregular with many projecting points and deep 
indentations, This arrangement oe the advantage that not a sing!e point outside of 
the rampart is not commanded from some point inside, South Konkan Forts, 


1825, . 

Mt Om the sen ai 1 are the walla that at one place they seem almost below 
high wanes ee ais off the fort are masses of Wave-Worn rock and stretches 
of sand, Nairne's MS. : ‘ ! : | 

Jp 1828, the north and east facés were in very fair repair. age by —— — 


| r? nee, but they were of no great ane. ! 
and there made their piable. In digee of either of them was the parapet entire, 


and south faces waa d 
places it heen washed aw >the ben of the monsoons so as to leave 
een ser yg Segarra fe. ses pega prs clear away from the 


| | t remaining, and in many pares 1 | 

ee rena 4 of the terreplein or cannon atform Was A washed 
bh - Sern eke of rough stone. x age 7 ~ _ ane eneliet 
parta of theacuth wall w vrmined, It was doubtful if the west wall would 
L my pS ace roore. In spite of repairs the buildings of the fort were, except the 
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temples.’ To the Mardthis Srp is Shiva 
_ in its chief shrine Shivéji's i is: 


stone, and the head is covered with a silver, or, on high days 
ies Tn the stone of the Walls pela iN in 

tare held in reverence and protected by small domen*s Besides 
the temple building: the fort contains she Saha GF a few Gabits who 
have rented from Government the numerous cocoa palms that grow 
within the walls. Inside the fort, near the temple stands a solitary 
Adausonia digitata, gorakh chinch, tree. The temple or shrine is 
supported by a yearly cash allowance of £152 4s. (Rs. 1522) a 

1812, by the Kolhépur chief through his minister Ratndkar 

Appa.! 

About the middle of the seventeenth cen 1665), raga in ss 
efforta to take Janjira from the Sidi, Shivaji chose Maven 
Si islands and reef-blocked harbour as his coast Mecaiqurtace? 
Besides the main fortress on the larger of the outer islands, at which 
he is said to have worked with his own hands, he fortified the smaller 
island Padmagad, and on the mainland o site the town and at the 
mouth of the creek about a mile and a north, built the forts of 
Raéjkotand Sarjekot.* At the time G7a®) of the division of Shivaji’s 
dominions between the Kolhdpur and Sdtdra families, Malvan 
fell to the Kolhdpur chiefs, and under them became the head- 
quarters of the most active and destructive of tthe coast pirates." 








aimee nadacneine , in a wretched state almost down, (Southern Reka 
Forts, 1895). Considerable pu ana ge been ci veyed 
and bastions were, with ow Geeta exce ai order, wt ov a a 7 suena 





was abundant and en o on old 5 
Gov. List of Civil Forte 1802. y ebisined. In the fort were nine = 

1 In the 1862 list the area is given at thirty-one acres and it was said to contain 
thirteen houses, three temples, and one rest-house. Gov, List of Civil Forta. 

Spore Duff in Nairne's MS, 

t for their exceeding smallness these imprinta very accurate representations 
ofa hand and foot, Mr. KR. B. Worthi: i pa iiss _ 

* Nairne's MS, Monday i is the chief da for Shivaji's worship and the Kolhipur 
chief sends turbans and o er presenta, o shrine i evldom vs ts | by pilgrims and 
is not honoured by a fair, Mr. G, Vidal, C8 

*The difficulty of the harbour entrance, and the care taken in fortifying the land 
approach raise the belief that Shivaji meant Malvan asa place of refuge should he be 
brow t to extremitics. Naime's MS, ® Grant , 1. 188 and Nairne's MS. 
rant Duff, 1. 188 and Nairne's M8. Of the Malvan pirates Milburn (Oriental 
Osasuna merce, I, 296) gives the following details Bhosle thrcerae neg hy abo 
eighteenth centuries Milyan waa the henad-c quarters of pirates known as Mialvans, 4 
very cruel race, argon Shrine eto the in which were af three kinds, 9 coast 





corsairs. None but the dja fitted out vessels which were o kinds, gelivats, 
shebara, and grate, The galirat had generally two eer gdh was d fore and ay 
had square top sails and topgallant sails and was rigged moatly in Baropean ta 

The ahebar had also two masta the aftermast and bowsprit v 

very little rigging and waa not decked, Its it very short no on & nro ma 
very — ogee running to a point many feet | higher than the mast. 


were fine vessels in fair weather and smooth water, were more "then 

1S) tone be hi The gral had instead of bows, a e peaer any wee or three 
masts, and was decked and 1 in European fashin ing pro of all kinds carried 
Place or ten _— Une an iad about 100 men, Theis favoniiee ‘undiatoas waa at 
. Hh Bet went on filteen-da common seamen at 

niger. de Z) the captains 1G. (Ra, 8). boa their return they got 

grain Ss. or more, according to thelr 5 rank wey good fortune. Prizes were 
pep sh fo ipa the chief, but unless very well suited for service they were rally 
eeanl 2 Berea with no written commission and with instraptions to take any 
“y could master except such as had English colours and passes, Sometime 


Konkan.) 
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About 1710 Hamilton! describes the chief as an independent 
freebooter who kept three or four grabs to rob all whom he could 
master. In October 1715 his boats attacked two vessels, in one of 
which was Mr. Strutt, sete Governor of Bombay, but seven shots 
seared them away.” In 1730 the pirates of Mélvan seized on an 
English wreck. This caused much dispute, but at last a treaty was 
concluded with Shankar Pant the governor and commander-in- 
chief of Mélvan! In 1765 an expedition, under the joint command 
of Major Gordon and em John Watson of the Bombay Marine, 





was sent against Sindhndurg. They speedily reduced the fort, and 
intending to keep it gave it the name of Fort Augustus. But as it 
was unprofitable and very hard to dismantle, the fort was given back 
to the Kolhapur chief, on his promising not to molest trade, to 
give security for his future good conduct, to pay the Bombay 
Girartinent a sum of £38,289 (Rs. 3,82,890), and to let the English 
establish a factory at Malvan.* In the beginning of the present 
century, the Malvan pirates were as troublesome as ever. teraics 
the close of 1812, Colonel Lionel Smith, with a slight military force 
and a squadron of small craft helped by the fifteen-gun cruiser 
Prince of Wales, went to Malvan and completely rooted ont the 
nest of pirates. 

Pindavgad, the other island fort, with an area of one acre, lies 
about half a mile from the mainland and within a mile of Malvan. 
This island, where Shivaji used to build ships, half reef half sand- 
bank, with ruins and cocoannt palms, is the prettiest part of Malvan.* 
In 1862 the walls were very ruinous, there was no garrison, and the 
supply of water was defective.’ 

Of the two mainland forts Rajkot and Sarjekot, Rajkot Fort 
stands within the boundaries of the town of Malvan, on rising 
ground surrounded on three sides by the sea. In 1828, Rajkot 
was a mere enclosure of dry stone, open towards the bay and 
flanked at three corners by towers of cement masonry, then entirely 
ruinous. Inside it were several buildings in tolerable repair, and 
the walls appeared never to have been intended except as a slight 

‘otection to them.® In 1862 the fort was in several places much 
Croker down, there was no garrison and only one gun.” Near it are 
some buildings of interest, the barracks made in 1812, and the 
matnlatdar’s office, the old Residency, and probably the factory 
established about 1792." 


they seized boats under English protection, evading the open assault by sending on 
soe boats, who, semen Se the hy contrived to steal or lose it and make off. Soon 
after, the rest of the pirates came up and seized the trader. In many cases restitution 
was demanded by the British Government and made without demur. 

1 New Account, I. 247. 2 Low's Indian Navy, L #2 


3 Low's Indian Navy, I, 116. 4 Grant Duff, IDL 99-100. 

* Nairne's Konkan 4 t is said t heen once held by Mhdrs. Gov. List of 

Civil Forts, 1 » 12. It in anid to have OF"Gov. Liat of Civil Forts, 1962. 
mathern Kor aorta, ® Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862. 
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Sarjekot Fort, about 1} miles north of Réjkot in the village of 





on the three other sides by a ditch. In 1862 the walls were in bad 
repair and there was no garrison and no water.' Close to the town 
are a number of Christian graves, but only two with any writing on 
them. Of these one was raised by the officers of the station to 
Colonel Robert Webb commanding at Mdlvan, who died in 1815. 
The other is the tomb of a serjeant. 

There is a small Roman Catholic chapel on the road leading to 
Achra. In the town are Hindu temples dedicated to Haémeshvar, 
Narayan, Séteri, Dattdtray, and Murlidhar. 

Mandangad Fort, on the high hill of the same name in Dépoli, 
about twelve miles inland from Bénkot, has two forts and a 
triple stockade with an area of about eight acres. Of the three 
fortifications, Mandangad proper, with tworeservoirs, lies to the south, 
Parkot is in the middle, and Jamba, with a dry reservoir, on the 
north. In 1862 the walls were in several places much ruined.’ The 
likeness of the name snggests that Mandangad may be Mandagora, 
a town of the Konkan coast, as mentioned by Ptolemy (150) and 
in the Periplus (247). At the same time it seems more probable 
that Mandagora was on the coast at the mouth of the Bankot creek, 
on the site of the present villages of Baégmandla and Kolmandla.‘ 
Ale they are probably much older, local tradition ascribes 
Mandangad to Shivaji, Piirkot to the Habshi, and Jamba to 
Angria. They were taken in 1818 by Col. Kennedy with the loss 
of one seaman and nine or ten sepoys wounded.® 

The head-quarters of the Mandangad petty division have, since 
1859, been in Durgéivadi, a small village of 577 souls and no trade, 
at the foot of the hill. It has a mahdélkari’s and chief constable’s 
office, a post office, and a vernacular school.* 


Masura, about half way between Mélvan and Maland or 
Milandi on the Kélévli creek, with, in 1872, 7308 people, has 
been identified with the famous Muziris of Ptolemy (150) and the 
Periplus (247), then one of the chief places of trade in western 






India?’ It is now 9 retty generally a _ that Moziris was 
further south on the K | “ 


fara or Malabér coast.* A place of very 





' Gov. List of Civil Fi 1862, ‘¢ tat inf i] For 

Gor List of hes Farts, pend Gov, Liat of Civil Forts, 1862. 

_ Flolemy's Asia, X. ; McCrindle's Peripins, 129, See abov .p. 192. 

: MS5. Records in Nairne's Konkan ll4. The reduction of tlie forte ol Mandangad 
and Jimba was announced in General Orders of the 20th February 1818, In Colonel 
Kennedy's detailed report, he specially thanked Captain Far uharson, Lieuta. Domi- 
nicette and Capon, and the seamen and native cae rl intrepid and gallant 


poorey and carried the forts by escalade, Service Record of H. M.'s XXIst 

N E "Mr. G. Vidal, C. 8. es ind. Ant. TL, 298. 
Hindustan XXXVEL), been identified with Mirjén fs Kats in north Kanara ; 
| ¥ pote it, now accentec fouria (la whites ke ae | 
Periplus, 131), YuleiCathay, 1 1a) een » Ordonedis, Muziris ; MoCrindle's 
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little trade, producing chillies and sugarcane, Masura is the head- Chapter XIV. 


quarters of a petty division of eleven villages, It was in the 
possession of the Savants of Vadi up to about 1809 when a half 
share fell to Kolhapur, In 1811, the Kolhapur share came into 
the hands of the British, and in the same year the Vaédi share was 
made over to Kolhdpur. After remaining under Kolhapur till 
1845, this half also me British property.' Ina hamlet close 
to Masura is a temple of Shri Dey Bharadi in honour of whom 
every December a fair is held, attended by from 2000 to 3000 
persons. 


dir north latitude 17° 1'34" and east longitude 73° 18’ 6",a 
high headland of bare laterite rock, lighter in colour than the 
surrounding land and from the north and south looking like an island, 
lies in the nigiri sub-division about two and a half miles north of 

migiri Fort, Its very steep sea face, covered with large laterite 
boulders, ends near the water odge im cliffs of varying height. 
mi peak at its highest part, on which there is an old Hag-staff, 
lg 4 Rit chive the ana. 

Between Miyet, the south-west point of the Mirya hill and the 
Ratnagiri headland, lies Mirya Bay one anda half miles long and 
one mile deep, with depths of from four to five fathoms to within a 
quarter of a mile of the beach. The shore is a narrow sandy 
strip in no part more than six hundred yards across. It is 
covered with palms and fronted by a ridge of sand hills 
rising from twenty to thirty feet above high water. It connects the 
beadlend of Mirya with the mainland, and behind it is an 
extensive flat of mud and sand, in many places thickly overgrown 
with mangrove bushes and covered at spring tides. Through this the 
Shirgaon creek winds to the native town of Ratnidgiri. The entrance 
to this creek is on the north side of the Mirya headland where it 
joins the Kalbadevyi river, a large inlet, with, at the north side of its 
mouth, the village and temples of Kalbidevi. Large native craft 
come up the Shirgaon creek at high water, and lie off a landing place 
near the native town of Ratnagiri. Part of the new road from 
Ratndgiri to Mirya, which runs parallel to this creek, is also used as 
a wharf for native craft. Inthe north of Mirya Bay is a sunken 
rock called the Muddle Shoal, with, at low water, a depth of only five 
feet. On all sides shoal water stretches for one and a half cables, 
but at two cables there is a depth of six fathoms. 

On the north side of Mirya headland is Kalbédevi Bay in 
whose south-east corner there is, in five fathoms mud, sheltered 
anchorage from south-west winds. Here, during the stormy senson 
of 1857, troops were safely landed in smooth water.* In connection 
with the ga te pass project a good cart road has lately been made 
from Ratnagiri to this landing place. 

Na‘ndos Fort, in Niindos village in the Malvan sub-division 18 
not more than a quarter of an acre in area. In 1862 1t was 








' From local information. ? Hydrographic Notice No. 17. 
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surrounded by a ditch and was in fair repair. There was no 
garrison. Water and supplies were abundant,’ 

Nevra, in the Ratnagiri sub-division, at the mouth of the 
Nevra creek, about ten miles north of Ratmagiri, had, in 1872, 
$386 people. A little north is Ganpati Pol, where, about 150 
years ago, one Govind Pant Bundela built and dedicated a temple 
to Ganpati. The temple and adjoining buildings stand on a site 
cut and levelled from the cliff, close to the sea beach. Besides the 
principal shrine there is a yy rest-house and fresh water 
reservoirs. A yearly allowance of £120 (Rs, 1200) is made to the 
temple by the chief of Sangli. Fairs are held twice a year, with 
an attendance of from two to three thousand persons. 


Nivti Fort, in the village of Kochra, six and a half miles south 
of Mélvan and eight north of Vengurla, stands at the mouth of o 
small creek in ra oe bay. Rennell (1788) suggested that 
Nivti was Bete fs (150) Nitra and Pliny’s (77) Nitrias, ‘ where 
the pirates crnized for the Roman ships’. But this is very doubtful, 
and as far as has been traced, Nivti has never been of importance 
as a centre of trade.2 The average yearly value of trade, for the 
five years ree 1877-78, was £3167 8s. (Rs. 31,674) of which 
£2604 163. (Rs. 26,048) represented exports and £562 129. (Rs. 5626) 
imports.* 

Nivti fort, on a very picturesque and well wooded headland 
about 150 feet high, is a complete ruin.* In 1786 it was taken by 
the Kolhépur troops and soon after restored to Sdévantvddi’ In 
the early years of the present century (1803 and 1810), after bein; 
taken and retaken by these rival chiefs, it in the end remam 
with the Sévants. In 1818, when British power was established, 
the southern villages continued to suffer from the raids of the 
Savantvidi garrisons of Nivtiand Redi. Under Sir W. G. Keir 8 
force* was sent into the Konkan, and on the 4th February 1819 
Nivti was invested and given up without resistance.’ 


Pa'lgad Fort, about one and a halfacres in area, stands on the 
crest of a high hill on the north-west boundary of Khed. In 1862, 
it was in ruin, with nine old useless guns, [tis said to have been 
built by Shivéji and was taken in 1818 by Colonel Kennedy." The 
















"Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1562, 
_,) Rennell's Memoir of a Map of Hindustan, 91. Nitra or Nitrias ix more common! 
identified with the Periptus (247) Naoura and so probably with Hondvar (Lassen ® 


Ind. Ant. TIL. 67). In 1819 its trade was insignifica | esident to Gov. Slat 
May 1819; Revenue Diaries 14) of 1819, 2200. =" Ya mee al 
* Nairno's MS, Tieffenthaler (Res. Hist, et Geog. I. 513) described it (1750) a4 8 
very acarped rock strengthened with seven towers. It had a ditch on the land and 
Te Avice of tke bok an t: 24 battali Ey iat i nati 
wing of the Mogiment ; 24 battal ive i vw: 3 tr f native 
cay aly sn id rillery. Nairn’ Konkan, on native infantry ; 3 troopa of 
‘ha detaila were: the head-quarters of the [Vth Ri crossing the river at 
Karli, arrived before Nivti on thr 2nd February ane ear tril a babhetion 
ea and on the following day the fort capitulated and was taken. Service 
Blue 1 Bock om Mardsin War 1808. Nairn A ko ae cervtin Basen’ of 
HLMs Xin lepine N-1 (arne waaay, NOMAMY HB Serve 
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attack was difficult and dangerous, as the assailants, a detachment 
of the Marine Battalion, hal to climb a steep hill under heavy fire 
from two forts. On the north slope is a large temple grove, devran, 
and at the foot in Dapoli, lies the village of alil, with, in 1872, 2596 
people chiefly Chitpavan Brihmans. 


Pa'ndavgad Fort. See Malvan. 


Pa'vas, up a small creek six miles south of Ratnigiri, had, in 
1872, a ee of 2652 souls. In 1819 it was a small port with 

y little trade.! The bold headland guarding the north entrance 
of the river is known as Pdvas point. 






Passes.? The chief y are, Hétlot, Ambavli, north Tivra, 
So apn eae south Tivra, Kundi, Amba, Vishélgad Shevgad, 


Pedhe, or Parashura’m, a Chiplun village on the north bank 
of the Vashishti opposite Chiplun and the island and fort of Goval, 
had, in 1872, a population of 1530 souls most of them Brahmans. 
On a high hill slope commanding a fine yiew of the river and close 
to the provincial road from Sos yok to Khed and Poladpur, the 

r is celebrated as the seat of the ancient shrine of the Konkan 
reclaimer Parashurim, and as the traditionary birth-place of the 
powerful class of Chitpavan Bréhmans, whose head-quarters he in 
the tract round Dapoli, Khed, and Chiplun. Before the time of 
Parashurdm, so rans the story, the sea washed the Sahyddri cliffs. 
Parashurém, who belonged to the priestly class, havin. subdued 
he Kshatriyés and given away all the lands above the Sahyddris, 
by shooting an arrow out to sea reclaimed the Konkan for his own 

* The chief temple, dedicated to Bhargavram or Parashuram, is a 
central shrine surrounded by two smaller buildings. At the back of 





1 Collector to Gov. 15th July 1519; Revenue Diaries 142 of 1819, 2578. 
‘For further particulars, see Chapter VI. p. 116. 
1 Of the Chitpavans, details are given above, p. 111. | 
* The story , ardm is that he was the son of the Brihman sage Jamadagni. 
Parashurdm's mother and the wife of the great Kehatri king, Sahasrdrjan, were sisters. 
The sage Jam i was poor, and his wife was forced to do all the ousehold duties 
with her own han One day, fetching water, she thought of ber sister's grandeur 
and her own poverty, Asshe was thus thinking the pitcher becameempty. The sage 
asked her why her pitcher was empty, and when she told him how the water had 
leaked pest blamed her for thinking her sister's state better than her own, She 
said ; ‘If I want to ask my sister there is hardly food for ten men,’ ‘I have,’ the sag 
sed. * food for ten thousand, but I do not ink it wise to call a Kshatri to dinner’. 
She pleaded that they should be asked, and her sister and her husband came with a 
large follow: From his wish-fulfilling cow and never-empty jar the sage satisfied 
the king and all his men, Learning the source of the sage’s store of food, the 
carried off the cow and the jar, and killed the sage, forcing him to lie on a bed o 
pointed nails, Grieved with the result of her foolishness the mages wife committed 
suicide, ‘Thus orphaned Parashurim vowed vengeance of the Kehatris, Attacking 
them with his axe, parahu, he broke their power, slew all who did not forfeit their 
birthright by mixing with the Shudras, and gave the whole of their laniis t Brahmans. 
Finding that he had left noland for himself, he prayed the sea, which then washed 
the Sahyadri cliffs, to cast him up a kingdom. | ) sen refused and Parashurdm 
determined to drive it back. Standing on the Sobyddris be shot an arrow westward and 
before it the sea retired. But the sea had sent a friendl , bee to bore Parashordm's 
bowstring, and the arrow fell short iming only a strip about forty miles broad, 
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about £250 (Rs. 2500) from cash all 
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three villages, is visited by many pilgrims on their way from 
Bendres, Dwarka, and other sacred places tothe shrine of Raémeshvar 
in the extreme south. Morning and evening at ei ht, when the idol 
is bathed and dressed, a gun is fired. A yearly festival on the 
third day of the first fortnight of Vaishékh (April- May) is attende 

by from three to four thousand people. Oe 













Ports. The Ratndgiri seaboard, | wath fe 
160 miles, contains twenty-nine ports ant 7 the whole 
number, nine, Binkot, Harnai, Chiplun, Sangameshy ar, Hatnagiri, 
Réjépur, Kharepétan, Mélvan, and Venguria, are of some 


trade and consequence; the rest are small, offering during the fair 
Season more or less complete shelter to coasting conte hk with 
little or no trade. ) 

Ratndgiri ports are of two classes, coast ports on sheltered bay: 
and river mith, and inland ports up tidal creeks generally at the 
point where navigation ceases, Dabhol in former times, and now 
Ratnégiri, Mélvan, and Vengurla are exceptions. But from the 

zedness of the inland country, and in former times from their 
reediom from pirate attacks, trade has always centred at the inland 
harbours. The coast settlements have been little more than fishing 
villages with, in the fair season, some stranger merchants and a 
small traffic chiefly in salt and gtain. | 

Prachitgad Fort. Sve Uchitgad, 

Purangad, a village, in 1872, of 512 souls, on the brow of a 
barren point at the mouth of the Muchknndi Wak twelve miles south 
of Ratnagiri, nsed wrongly to be called Rajapur.' In 1819 it was a 
small port with little trade The average yearly trade, during the 
five years ending 1877-78, was valued at £13,245 10e, (Rs. 1,382,455), 
of which £7267 &y, (Re. 72,674) were exports and £5978 2s. 
(Rs. rela imports, On the top of the hill is the small square fort 
of Parangad without outworks, covering an area of twenty-two acres. 
Under the Peshwa’s government no revenue was exacted from fields 
within the fortas they were brought into cultivation by fort men, 
gadkaris. In 1829, though freed from service, theso men. still 
continued to enjoy the land rent-free.3 In 1862, except about thirty 
feet that had crumbled awa , the walls were in good repair. It had 
seven guns and about seventy cannon balls all unserviceable.* Even 
at high tide, the river admits only very small coasting craft, which 
Ply as far as Sdtavli about twelve miles inland.* | 

' Taylor's Sailing Directo ‘, B80, 

* Collector to Ger. ith Tal "1819; Revenue Diaries 142 of 1810, 1578. , 
‘ Gow. Lat ch ee isan’ lst Nov. 1899 ; Rev, Reo, 225 of 1861, 254-255. 
__* Dom Joo de Castro (1538) calling it the river of Betol, because much betel grew 
on its banks, describes it aa having pood’y a aL a ath. T 
Taittend om the north was a gunshot fron tnt rake *gare® snd open mouth. | The 
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Raja'pur, north latitude 16° 37° 50” and east longitude 73° 22’ 
22”, with, in 1872, a population of 5368 souls, the chief town of the 
Raéjapur sub-division, is built on a slope rising from the water’s edge, 
at the head of a tidal creek, thirty miles south-east of Ratnégm 
and about fifteen miles from the sea. Rajdpur is not now the port 
it once was. Vessels cannot ply within three miles of the old stone 
quay. The bay, about three-quarters of a mile broad, passes 
inland for about a mile between steep laterite cliffs, It 1s broken 
into several small coves and inlets, into the largest of which, 
Tulsdnda, on the south side, small vessels caught in a south-west gale 
ean run. Well sheltered from north-west gales, with westerly winds 
a heavy short swell makes it, ia the north side, a not very 
safe anchorage.” Native vessels discharge and load at Jaytipur on 
the left bank of the river about four miles from the entrance, which 
among early European travellers shared with Rajépur the honour of 
eer the river. There is only seven or eight feet of water on the 
bar at low tide, but further in abreast Jaytépur are depths of from 
fifteen to twenty-four feet. 


The oldest looking and best preserved town in the Konkan, its 
streets are steep and narrow and the markets paved and roofed. 
The old English factory, a massive stone building with an enclosure 
leading to the sea, now used as a Government office, and another 
equally large rained European building probably the French factory, 

ive the towna special interest. It is also peculiar as the one 
iri port to wich Arab bonts still trade direct.’ 


In 1872, of a total ad dea of 5368 souls, 3205 were returned 
as Hindus, 2156 as Musalméns, six as Portuguese, and one as 
a European. Of the Hindus 621 were Brihmans, 528 Viinis, 
440 Bhandaris, 325 Telis, 144 Mhars, 144 Shindas, 149 Kunbis, 101 
Guravs, 99 Sondrs, 98 Mardthds, and 556 ‘Others’. Of the Musalmins 
888 wore classed as Shaikhs, 38 as Pathans, $ as Syeds, and 
1277 as ‘Other Musalmans’. 


During the fair season active communication is kept up between 
Bombay, the Malabér coast, and the Deccan. Every year a few 
Arab vessels from Zanzibar and the African coast bring fresh 
and dry dates to exchange for molasses and other produce, The 
average yearly trade, during the five years ending 1877-78, was 
£950,827 










(Rs. 25,08,270), of which £122,558 (Rs. 12,25,580) 
represented exports and £128,269 (Rs. 12,82,690) imports. From 
Bombay, piece goods, metals, and miscellaneous commodities, and 
from Malabér, cocoanuts and betelnuts are imported for local use 
and for through carriage to the Deccan. From the Deccan, to meet 
local wants and for export to Bombay, come food grains, cotton, 
molasses, turmeric, chillies, tobacco, clarified butter, oilseeds, and 
other products, Very little local produce is exported. The trade is 


! Collector to Gov. 2561, 21st November 1875, vie 
2 1t is a eae es fall and se af the moon at 10 hours 45 minutes. Ordinary 


i five inc wna rise : five Bom. Gov. 
mean springs rise six feet five inches, neape rise four feet five inches, : 
Gazette, snd. July 1879, 701. 3 Nairne’s Konkan, 121, 
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usiness is in the hands of local merchants, chiefly Bhatiis, 
Brahmans, and Musalmins. peel en agents of Bombay firms 
come down for the fair season to buy cotton and other goods, 
and arrange for freight to Bombay. Goods from the Decean and 
Bombay are consigned to the local merchants, On arrival they are 
sold and re-sold to petty dealers, continually changing hands unt! 
they are distributed amongst the consumers or re-exported. The 
through trade is limited to the fair season (October - May), and 
as at Chiplun, during this busy time a large trading camp is 
formed, every available space near the market and landing 
place being filled by temporary booths and warehouses, The chicf 
streets are well kept and payed, and the permanent shops are 
substantially built. During the hot months, March, April, and 
May, the streets are shaded the sun by a continuous cano y of 
plaited cocoanut leaves, stretching from house to house and making 
a temporary arcade. Transactions in exchange bills and sales of 

ld and silver are said to be larger here than at any town in the 

istrict. 

There is direct communication with Kolhapur and the 
neighbouring Deccan districts by a provincial cart road through 
the Phonda pass towards Nipéni, and by an easy bullock track 
over the Anaskura pass. By these two routes in 1877, 5540 tons 
of food grains, worth £46,400 (Rs. 4,64,000), were carried 
through Rajdpur from Bombay to the Deccan. uring the samé 
season 48,000 carts passed from Réjdpor over the Phonda pass. 
The trade of the town will be greatly benefited by the proposed 
telegraph line, which will place it in communication with Bombay 
and the leading Deccan mnarts, as well as with Ratnégiri, Vengurla, 
and Chiplun. A cart road over the Anaskura pass, a work long 
under contemplation, will also do much to revive the ancient 
commercial importance of Raéjaépar. 

There are no mannfactures of im ortance. The red powder, gulal, 
thrown about at Holi time (February-March), is made in large 
quantities and sent to Bombay and other places." 

The town has a mimlatdér’s office, a subordinate judge's court, 5 
post office, a vernacular school and a native library, and is the seat 
of the chief police officer of the sub-division. 

Réjépur was made a town municipality from the Ist April 1876. 

‘¢ revenue, chiefly from octroi duties, house-tax including water 
rate, pound fees, and licenses for the sale of poisons, amounted in 1877 
to £460 (Rs. 4600), and in 1878 to £475 (Re. 4750). In 1879, in 
rH eequence of reductions in octroi duties it fell to £378 (Rs. 3780). 
The streets are well lighted, a small conservancy establishment 1s 
maintained, and a dispensary is about to be opened. 


















1 This powder, : Faget | | , 
Eke flour, is Anetra Ai , pid gh the root of the wild banana in form 
sappan. 
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The town is built on the sides of steep hills at the meeting of the 

4japur tidal river and a large rainy weather torrent called the 
Kodavli river spanned by a picturesque Marditha bridge. The 
water of the Rajapur river is brackish, and that of the Kodivli is 
nearly lost in the river bed above the town. Water can be found by 
sinking holes in the silt bed of the Koddvli. But as the town 
drains into it, and the river bed during the fair season is used as 
@ camping ground, the water is foul and unwholesome. Durmg 
March, April, and May, the scarcity of good water was formerly 
much felt. Cholera, small-pox, and other epidemics were frequent, 
and bowel diseases, due to impure water, were always present. ‘The 
town is laid out in very narrow paved streets, rising in tiers one 
above the other on the hill side, and though the roofs are mostly 
tiled, in the hot season when water was scarce, disastrous fires have 
been frequent. 

As far back as 1826, an energetic native official, observing that 
the torrent of the Koddvli river was each year dammed by the 
villagers at a point three miles above the town, hollowed a rough 
earth channel, and succeeded in bringing a little water to the top 
of the hill behind Ratnagiri. The scheme was shelved for want 
of funds till the municipality, under the presidency of Mr. A. T. 
Crawford, C. 5., adopted, and ata cost of about £3000 (Rs. 30,000), 
carried to completion the works which now supply the town. Half 
of the cost was met by popular subscriptions and current municipal 
income ; the £1500 (Rs, 15,000) were, with the sanction of 
Government, raised bya loan in the open market. The head works 
area masonry dam 130 feet longand 174 high. The lake thus formed, 
upwards of half a mile long and with an average breadth of 200 feet, 
contains about 60,000,000 gallons of water. The draw-off for the 
esent Rajapur population being only 100,000 gallons a day, the 
palance is applied to irrigation. On the north side a sluice one and 
a half feet square supplies the water required for the irrigation of the 
fields below the site of the dam, and on the south side are the outlet 
works and pipe for scouring the bottom of the lake. The supply pipes 
six inches in diameter, discharges into a small reservoir, thus breaking 
the head of water. Its top is about four feet under the surface of 
the lake. Below the top are two openings fitted with plugs, and as 
the surface of the lake sinks, each of these is opened in turn, the 
discharge being governed by asluice. After passing from the lake 
through the pond, the water enters a slab-covered concrete-lined 
channel fifteen inches high and one foot wide cut in the hill side, The 
channel following the outline of the hill, with an average fall of mine 
feet a mile, and by syphons and aqueducts crossmg several water- 
courses at a point where the hill slopes abruptly towards the 
town, flows through a filter into @ service reservoir capable of 
holding three days’ water supply for the present population of the 
town. From the reservoir the water 1s distributed through the 
town by cast and wrought-iron pipes of various sizes from a half te 
four inehes. In every convenient position stand-pipes are raised 
for the use of the public, Fire plugs have also been fixed at goed 
200 feet along the various mains, and the necessary hose has been 
provided, the pressure being sufficient to throw water over the 
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mentioned as then a French pie fermeiy an English factory. 
the terms of a treaty with Shivaji the factory was ‘ : 
but it was never profitable.t In 1686, after t | 
expedition of Aurang oe son Sultén Muazzam, his brother 
Sultin Akbar, who had long been i = rebellion against his father, 
hired a ship commanded Eni o¢lishman Tn OAT KT 
at Réjapur, sailedsto Maskat, Bes: Scan Maskat went to Porsia. 
In 171: Réjépur was handed over to Angria.? About a time 
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ereneh had factories, and ih and that the | woduced 
sciences are discouraged and e port: : 1 : 5 shosieea 
artificial water cisterns and a natural hot. bath within three as 
of a cold one, both reckoned medicinal.” In 1756 it was taken by 
the Peshwa from Angria,” In 1819 ] prediqhand- igor 
trade and in the number and wealth people, much ahead of 
any other south Konkan port. The Sean was not very g 

ts having at one- third of the way up to move their cargoes into 
small boats. But trade was encouraged by specially easy rates. 
The inland trade was through the Anaskura pass to all the chief 
towns of the Marétha states, In 1818 the total value of the imports 
was returned at £52,688 4, (Rs, 5,26 ,882) and of the exports at 
£23,217 2s. (Re. 2.32 171). The chief items were, among exports, 
hemp £6101 10s. (Rs. 61 i015), piece goods £5147 (Rs. 51, ,470), 
turmeric £2707 148. (Rs. 27,077), molasses £1426 4s. (Rs. 14,262), 
cotton £1210 14a, (Rs. 12, 107), salt £1086 14. (Rs. 10,867) 3 and 
among imports, rhea ne £16,689 Se. (R . 1,686,894), dry 
dates £7611 2s. (Rs. 76,111), cocoanuts £2928 18%, (Rs. 29,289), 
tee £2505 (Rs, 25 050), and incense elise 6s. (Rs. 14 663). 

1834, Raja ur Was a great mart for to and from the 
Karnétak and | ;outhern Marétha Country. ! e exports were cloth, 
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clarified butter, and pepper; the imports dates and other dried 
fruits, and iron. The population, estimated at 1000 houses exclusive 
of strangers, was always numerous in the dry season. There was 
a great stir among the people, and a good deal of business in the 
hands of Gujars, Cutchis, and Musalmans, and a large number of 
Vanjdris. It had one Hindusténi and three Marathi schools.! 


The only stronghold is a small fort, gadi, on the right bank over 
the river, now used as the mimlatdar's office. On slightly rising 
ground with a filled up ditch on the south side, the fort is a stro 
masonry building surrounded by a wall with two bastions. In 181; 
it was taken possession of by the troops under Colonel Imlack.* 
In 1862 the building was strong, but the wall, except one bastion, 
was somewhat broken. Water was plentiful and riclae could easily 
be obtained, There were four old and unserviceable guns.* The 
English factory, now used as a Government office, seems to have 
been started in 1649 and closed in 1708.4 During this time the 
factory suffered greatly from the disturbed state of the country. 
It was sacked by Shivaji in 1661, and asa punishment for furnishin 
the Bijapur king with war stores, the factors were imprisoned unt 
a ransom was paid. The factory was closed at a loss of £3718 
(10,000 pagodas). In 1668 it was re-established, but after two yeara 
(1670) was again plundered by Shivaji and withdrawn.’ Restored 
in 1674 it was again closed in 1681. It was for a fourth time 
opened in 1702, but after about ten years was finally withdrawn.* 
Of the French factory, now in ruins, little is known. It was 
probably started about 1667,’ and was sacked by Shivaji in 1670" 
Whother it was again opened is not known. It was closed before 
17102 7 F 

The hot spring mentioned by Hamilton at the foot of the hill 
about a mile from the town, is still, for its virtue in curing rheumatic 
and skin diseases, much frequented by natives. The water from 
the side of the hill, about 300 yards from the south bank of the river, 
flows into a ten feet square stonepaved cistern, and thence through 
a short pipe ending in a stone cow’s head, pours in a full stream 
into the river. With a temperature of about 120° the water bas no 
special taste or smell.” 

About a mile from the hot spring is a spring whose water flows 





en eared of HL. M.'s 1Vth Rifles, 23. _® Gov: List of Civil Forts, 1862. 
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at uncertain times, never more than once in two years. The usual 
season of its flow is in the hot months, rarely or never during the 
rains. It suddenly begins, flows for two or three months, “and 
dries up without warning. It is held in great reverence and 
calleda Ganga. Immediately the flow begins, Hindus from long 
distances come and bathe, first in the hot spring and then im the 
cold intermittent spring. A number of small ponds haye been 
built for the use of the bathers. As in similar cases the spring 15 
probably a natural syphon. In the middle of the town is a temple 
of Vithoba with a large rest-house used by travellers and religions 
beggars. Fairs in honour of the god are held twice a year in ‘Ashidh Lehatdh 
(June-July) and Kartik (October-November), when a considerable 
crowd of people assemble, 

The large Musalmén population have a number of mosques built in 
different ] of the town. None are of any size or architectural 
beauty. The Jima or chief mosque is near the Kodavli bridge. 
No other old Musalman‘remains have been discovered. 


Ra'jkot Fort. “See Mélvan. 


Ra'mgad Fort, on a hill within the boundaries of Belebudruk 
village in the Malvan sub-division, is a citadel with an area of about 
eight acres. Except a towered wall leading to a reservoir, there 
are no defences, The walls about eighteen feet high, ten thick, 
and more than 700 yards in circumference, have fifteen small towers 
most of them with three embrasures. The west gateway is an 
eight feet wide and fifteen feet long passage, lined with stone steps 
between the fort wall and a tower about eighteen feet high and 
eighteen in diameter. Inside the fort are the commandant’s house, 
and an interesting ruined temple about thirty-six yards square.’ 
In 1862 the walls were in a dilapidated state. There was no garrison 
and no water. There were twenty-one guns and 106 cannon balls 
all old and nseless.2 Riémgad surrendered on the 6th of April 
1818 to a detachment of the [Vth Rifles under Captain Pearson. 


Randpar, a village of 500 souls, lies at the top of the snug and 
deep little cove of Pavas, about six miles south of Ratnégiri, 
Rasalgad Fort, in Khed, at the south end of the spur which 
further north is crowned by the Sumérgad and Mahipat forts, 
has an area of about five acres. Less elevated than either of the 
above forts, Rasilgad is approached by an easy ascent which 
begins on the west and is about three miles from the village of 
Mandva. Narrow in the north, tho fort gradually broadens, 
dividing in the south into two spurs, one running to the south-east 
the other to the south-west. The fort is entered from the north 
by avery massive gate guarded by a tower and high battlementa. 
In acrevice in the wall opposite the gate is an image of Maruti 
the monkey god. About eighty yards inside is a second gateway 








1 Mr. KR. B. Worthington, C.S, 4 ede re 
? Service Record of i M.'s [Vth Rifles, 23 Gov, List of Civil Forte, 1862. 
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also strongly guarded by a tower and battlements. Further 
south, where the ground broadens, there isa temple with some . 
Pay eT Sevan: ia Speyer to the goddesses 
Zolaya and Vaghdya, is of some local sanctity forming every y 
the gathering place of bands of wore >, from femeen 

neig! g villages. Both the spurs of the hill beyond the 

temple are fortified. On the south-east spur is a roofless building 7 
once used as a storehouse. Beyond the storehouse are some pools, | . 






= 
Nirit 


=i 


with near their banks several memorial stones with very 

weather-worn tracery. The spar after about 300 yards ends in a 

battlement known as the Pusdti’s Tower. The south-west spur is: 

much more strongly fortified. The defences known as the upper 

fort, bala killa, about 186 feet by 126, are surrounded by 

walls, with, at each corner, an embrasured battlement. Inside are | 
the ruins of a powder magazine and of the commandant’s house. 





The temple of Zoldya and the image of Maruti show that the 
fort was built and for a time held by Hindus. The only trace of 


Musalmans is in the reer Fort, a battlement known as the samt's 
tower, pir buruj,on which there are apparently three graves. Except 
at the north gateway and in the Upper Fort, the masonry defences 
are neither high nor massive. Ta 1854 the fort contained 
thirteen old iron guns dismounted and pay buried in the earth, 
some with a crown on one trunnion and E.R, on the other. One 
“Shad the date 1720. Water, in hollowed reservoirs, was neither 
abundant nor good. On the east of the ridge below the gateway 
was a small village called the Petha, The fort was considered 
sacred and a yearly fair held init. In front of the temple were 
several scaffoldings for hook swinging.’ In 1862, it is described as 
ruined, with no garrison, scanty water, and no supplies.” 


Ratna’ giri, north latitude 17° and east longitude 7a 19", with, in Rats AgInI. 

1872, 10,660 people, the administrative head-quarters of the district, | 
lies facing the sea, 136 miles south-east of Bombay. Ratnigin Bay, 
about two miles broad and one mile deep, has along its north shore 
a long flat fortified headland from 900 to 300 feet high, joined to 
the mainland by a narrow sandy neck. The south shore ending 
seawards in cliffs and boulders is rocky throughout. About hal 
way between these two headlands a small river falls into the bay. 
On either side of the river mouth isa low shore fringed to the 
north with cocoanut trees, and to the south, sandy and flat, broken 
by occasional patches of palms. To the north of the river mouth, 
on @ plateau about 150 feet high overlooking the sea, are the 
Judee's court-house and the dwellings and offices of the European 
residents, Behind this hill and between it and the fort, the town 
stretches about a mile and a half to the north-east.’ 





seer an Rasdilgad, agg ay A. T. Crawford's M3. 

lov. List of Civil Forts, 1862 is Ee: 

? The stain town unin of four originally distinct villages, Kille-Ratodgiri 

or the fort and the land round its immodiate base, Jhidgion, Rahdtgad, and Peth 

Shivépor, In 122, on the transfer of the district head-quarters from Bankot ta 
iri, these villages were merged in Hatnagir: town. 
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During the north-east monsoon (October-June) the landn 
is at the custom house, about half a mile from a small round | 
at the foot of the headland under the fort. In landing,a good | pok- 
out must be en for rocks, as large reefs stretch west almost a5 
high as low tide level, sons isolated rare ‘During fair 
weather westerly gales, which sometimes last for three days, a 
heavy swell rolls in and landing is difficult, and in the south-west 
monsoon (June-October) it is generally impossible. Except at high 
water,’ when if the seadoes not break on the bed it is passable 
for large native craft, the river entrance is not safe, At the south 
end of the bay, about half a mile from the shore, a reef rises above 
water, falling away in a rocky bank of from two to three fathoms 
that stretches west, its outer edge five fathoms deep, bearing south 
from the light-house. 


In the village of Nachni, abont two and a half miles east of the town, 
the rugged laterite pee which rises from the cliff with a gentle 
slope, is cut by a deeply scoured and sais ravine, throug 
which a perennial stream of very pure water falls abruptly into the 
creek below. Mr. A. 'T, Crawford conceived the idea of conducting 
this stream into the town of Ratnagiri. The rocky bed has been 
dammed by a masonry weir, and the water is carried through a 
covered concrete channel for abont three miles with a fall of 
about twenty feet, to the edge of the plateau overhanging 
the town. For the first 2000 feet of its course the channel is two 
feet, and for the remaining section one foot wide. At the end of 
the channel is a reservoir 100 feet square. From this reservoir 
iron Dat are laid through all the chief quarters of the town. 
Stand pipes with spring cocks have been set up in all the streets at 
convenient distances, and house connections will be made for all 
who require them. The supply freely meets the wants of the people, 
and the water has head enongh to rise to the highest parts of the 
station and native town. The work, estimated to cost about £3500 
(Rs, 45,000), has been carried out almost entirely by convict labour. 
The works were opened on the 5th May 1880. Formerly the water 
supply, drawn entirely from wells, had during March, April, and 
May been scanty. 

Of 10,614, its total (1872) population, 7154 were Hindus, 2997 
Musalmans, 29 Europeans, and 74 ‘Others’, Of Hindu castes the 
best represented are the Bhanddris with 1755 souls, next the 
Bréhmans with 1455, the Kunbis with 955, the Vanis with 790, 
the Marathés with 614, the Telis with 446, the Sondrs with 214, and 
the Sutars with 164souls. Most of the Musalmaéns are Déldis whose 
chief industry is fishing. There are besides a considerable number 
of Deccan Musalmiéns and a few Khojis. 


In 1878 the exports amounted to £13,222 (Rs, 1,32,220), and the 
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imports to £60,567 (Rs. 6,05,670). During the fine season Chapter XVI. | 


(October - June) vessels of the British India Steam Navigation pjacesof Inter 

Company call weekly on Sundays, bringing the Saturday’s  » ic Bien) - 

mails from Bombay, and thrice a week small steamers also run to Rese lee 

the chief coast ports. sth the south-west monsoon, the mail Frat: 
assengers and goods at Kalbadevi bay at the back 

of ae he hill about five miles to the north, to which at a cost of £270 

(Rs, 2700) a good road has been made. This road, passing through 

the market by a causeway or embankment, crosses the south end 

of the Shirgaon creck. Thence turning north, it skirts the low 

swampy flats between the sand hills of the Mirya bay and the creek, 

and ing through the salt works and groves of cocoa palms, 

winds over higher ground round the foot of Mirya hill to the landing 

place in Kaélbadevi bay. In some places by the side of the Shirgaon 

creek the road is available as a wharf for loading native craft. 


There are no manufactures of any importance. Craftsmen trained  Manu/actures, 
‘at the school of industry work well in wood and iron, and at the 
jail factory, cotton cloth of fair quality is woven and good cane 
‘ork done. At Juva, a village a few miles up the Ratnagiri creek, 
shell lime is calcined in considerable quantities both for local use 
and for export. Coarse pottery ig also manufactured for local sale. 


In 1878 Ratnagiri was constituted a town municipality. No octroi —-Afanagement. 

duties are levied; the income, which amounted in 1879 to only £55 8s. 

(Rs, 554), is chiefly derived from a house-tax.. In addition to this a 

small conservancy establishment is kept up from the proceeds of a 

separate sweeper, halaikhor, cess, levied from the owners of private 

privies. The streets and the steamer landing place are hghted, 

and a travellers’ or staging bungalow kept up. The municipality 

has taken over the water works and imposed a water rate whic 

yields about £280 (Rs. 2500) a year. On this security it is raising 

a loan to repay the cost of the works to the district local funds. 





As the chief town of the district and the head-quarters of Buildings, 
the sub-division, Ratnégiri has the offices of the Collector and 
his assistants, the Judge and his assistant, the superintendent 
of police, the executive engineer, and those of the mamlatdar, 
the subordinate judge, and the chief constable. It has 
besides a revenue survey office, a custom house, a jail, a civil 
hospital, a leper hospital, a post office, a high school, three vernacular 
schools two for boys and one for girls, a school of industry, five 

rivate schools, one mission school, and one Vedic school. There 
is also a club for European officers, with library, reading oom, 
covered racket court, swimming bath, gardens and recreation © 

ds, a native library and reading rooms. These buildings come 
in the following order: the revenue office, kacheri, on the top of 
the hill on the main road leading to the native town, contains the 
Collector's residence, the treasury, the registry English and vernacular 

'' The yearly average of trade, for the five years ending 1577-75, Was £101,047 dz. 
(Rs. 10,10,472 


) of which £52,915 4a (Ea. 5,290,152) were exports and £45,132 
(Rs. 4,51,320) importa, 
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the assistant collector’s and the mamlatdér’s offices.1 Opposite the 
Collector's residence and office are the high school, the subordinate 
judge’s court, the civil jail, the principal offices of the Ratnagin revenue 
survey, the native library, and about a quarter ofa mile to the south, a 
staging bungalow. On the same plateau overhanging the cliff, are 
the Judge’s court, adalat, including the Judge and assistant judge's 
courts and the Judge’s residence. A little further inland stand, 
dotted about in an irregular group, the civil hospital, the post office,the 
Ratnigiri club for European officers, the executive engineer's office, 
the criminal jail, the police office and head-quarters lines, and the 
private residences of the European officers. The chief buildings in 
the native town below the ridge on which the houses of the European 
residents are built, are the machinery sheds and workshops of 
the school of industry, the Roman Catholic and American mission 


chapels, andthe custom house. There is no Pfote | 


offices, and in detached bnildings within the same enclosure, 






Roman Catholic church, a little to the south-east of the town, is forty- 
five feet by twenty-one, with a chancel thirty feet by fifteen, and a 
facade thirty-five feet high and thirty broad. Of the chancel and 
vestry, the original portions are supposed to have been founded on 
the introduction of the Catholic religion into Goa, In 1826, a 
Mr. Antonio Cabral.added the body of the church and the priest’s 









in 


house. A freshly gilt wooden altar, bronght a on ago from the | 


convent of St. Francis d’ Assis in Goa, is dedica to Gur Lady of 
Miracles. The congregation, numbering sixty in the fair season 
and 150 in the rains, consists of public servants, shopkeepers, and 
the servants of Government officers. None of them are natives 
of the district. Affiliated to the church are two chapels, one at 
Harnai dedicated to Lady Saint Anna, and the other at Dapoli 
dedicated to Our Lady of Piety. At Harnai the parishioners, 
mostly labourers and natives of the place, number 280, At the 
Dapoli chapel, said to have been built by one Gabriel Baptista, the 


parishioners all Goanese, are only ten in number. 


The European graveyard is on the hill side, a little above the 
Ratnégiri creek, near the Musalmén quarter of Rajivda, Dating 
from 1822 it contains a number of graves and memorial stones. 
Among them isa handsome white mietha cross raised by his friends 
in memory of Mr. R. W. Hunter of the Bombay Civil Service, 
Judge of Ratnégiri, who died in June 1875. The Hindu burning 
ground is on some low sand hills at the foot of the fort, and at 
the me ee of Mirya Bay. The Musalmans have four burial 
grounds m ditierent quarters of the town, at Réjivda, Partdvna, the 
fort, find near the fish market, pare byes 


Under the Bijapur dynasty, unlike most of the district which was 


held or farmed by hereditary superintendents, deshmukhs, Ratnagiri 
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formed a state possession governed by state officers. No notice of 
Ratnégiri has been traced among the early European accounts of the 
coast. In 1731, on the partition between Kolh4pur and Satara, 
Ratnagiri was given to Shahu the Satdra chief. In 1783 it was the 
head-quarters of one of the Peshwa’s districts. In June 1818 it was 
quietly surrendered to the British, and in 1822, after weighing the 
advantages of it, Jaygad, and Vijaydurg, Ratnagiri was chosen to be 
the British head-quarters.* In 1819 it was a large village, but from 
the shallowness of the river had very little trade. 


The Ratnégiri Fort® is a- series of fortifications on the high head- 
land which forms the west end of the north arm of the Ratnégiri 
harbour. This headland, in shape like a horse’s foot with the toe 
pres south, the sides each about 1320 yards long and the heel 
or broad north end about 1000 yards across, has a total area of 
about 120 acres. From its north-east end, where it is joined to the 


mainland by a low isthmus about 440 yards broad, the headland rises — 


from about 200 feet in the north to 300 in the south, From the 
extreme south point, where there is a light-house, passing north 
along what may be called the west half of the foot, the hull, with 
very steep western cliffs, quickly falls to about 100 feet above sea 
level, and then at the north-west end of the heel, rises again as 
suddenly into an isolated fortified hill 200 feet high, known as the 
citadel, bila-killa. The broad north face of the headland, concave 
in shape, forms a bay with the citadel as its western, and the north 
end of the eastern face of the headland as its eastern arm. At the 
head of the bay is a large village with good water and many palm 
trees, and mach wet Sean and a little rice tillage. The villagers, of 
whom there are about forty households, are of many castes and 
classes, Brahmans, Parbhus, Marithis, Bhandaris, Musalmins, 
Daldis, Sutars, Telis, Nhavis, Kulvidis or age: Marathds, Guravs, 
and Arits the descendants of the followers anc dependents of the 
old garrison. 

The defences of the headland form an outer and an inner fort. 
Starting from the isthmus in the north-east, about the middle of the 
south-eastern side, facing Ratnagiri town, stands the main gateway 
of the outer fort, in very good order, with the usual massive iron 
boxes and spikes to ward off elephants. South from this gateway 
to the light-house point, the eastern ridge 18 crested by a very 
high and massive wall. Between the light-house point and the 
citadel, the west side, falling in sheer, sometimes overhanging oliffs, 
is fortified only at the extreme south and north ends. Passing 
north from the south or light-house end is a long stretch of 
cliff said to have been once top d by a wall, but of this no trace 
remains. At the extreme ante went are the isolated and very strong 
fortifications of the inner fort or citadel, bala-hilla, Along the bay 
at the north end of the headland from the citadel fortifications, 
a very strong, wide and high wall runs along the shore with 


ee 


‘Grant Duif, 229 ; Nairne’s Konkan, 80. * Nairne's Konkan, 129, 
1 Goncibated by Mr. J. L. Jobnaton, C.S., Assistant Judge, Ratu 
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bastions at close intervals, Near the village at the head of the 
bay a massive gateway sheltera the landing placo, bandar. These 
low north-shore defences are, according to ban story, the work 
of the Pratinidhi Dhondu Bhaskar (1790). From the genres along 
the eastern arm of the bay, a wall rans up the north end of the 
eastern or isthmus face, and there, strengthened by a specially 
large bastion, turns at right angles south along the crest of the 
eastern ridge. | ' | 

The citadel, bala-killa, with an area of six and a half acres, 









standing by itself on the flat isolated north-west point, forms a 
separate fortification, tenable against an enemy holding the outer 





fort without artillery. Enclosed id massive stone walls, it has one 
gateway in good celee: and though the walls are broken in places, 
it is, from the sheer drop of the north and west cliffs, inaccessible 
except by this gateway. Inside are a temple of Bhavani or 
Bhagvati, with a yearly cash allowance of £5 4s, (Rs, 52), a pond, 
a very deep well dry in the hot months, and a pimpal tree strikingly 
large and fresh, though it rises from the laterite rock many feet above 
any possible store of fresh water. Atthe north-east and south-west 
corners of the foot of the citadel rock, cave-like openings, stretching 
for some distance inwarda, are believed to be in communication with 
the citadel, They are supposed to have been posterns or sallyports 
pre) ed for secret i in case of the capture of the fort from the 
and side. ‘The fortifications are said to be partly Musalmdn partly 
Maritha. According to local accounts the oldest are the shore 
works in the north face of the headland, where, between the 
foot of the citadel, bala-hilla, and the north landing place, killa 
bandar, a tower was built, and the citadel hill slightly fortified. 
According to the local story these defences were begun under the 
Bahmani kings (1343-1500). But the evidence of the Bahmani’s 
hold of Ratnagiri is so slight that it seems more likely to have been 
the work of a Bijapur officer (1500-1660). Shivaji, who is said to 
have gained possession of the fort about 1670, added or renewed the 
strong wall that crests the eastern ridge south to the light-house point, 
and built protecting towers on two commanding pomts, one to the 
south on the sito of the présent court-honse, adalat, the other to the 
north on Mirya hill. The tower on the light-house point, known a8 
the Sidda Buraj, is said to take its name from a captain of the guard 
who was killed in battle with Dhulap, the famous pirate chief of 
Vijaydurg. In the At een century the citadel defences are said 
to have been improved by the Angrids (1710-1755), and completed 
by the Peshwés (1755-1818). In 1862 the fort was out of repair, 
and its 117 guns were all honeycombed and useless.!_ In this state 
it has since remained. 


On the south bastion of the outer fort, 300 feat above the 
oo 2 crptenaedts ass tower, twenty-two feet high, has a 
fixed red light of the sixth order, shining in clear weather from 
eight to ten miles, ial Wisc: . | 
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Redi,’ more propa YasHvantaan, is a very fair specimen of the 
forts built about the time of the break up of Musalman power 
(1660), According to Grant Duff it was built by Shivaji about the 
same time (1662) as he built the great island fort of Sindhudarg 
at Malvan. But it is proves that Shivaji only repaired a fort 
previously held by the Savants for the Bijdpur kings. In 1817, 
when it was in the hands of the Savant chiefs, the fort was besieged 
by the Godnese who planted their guns on Hasta Dongar hill, and 
though too far off to do it much harm, the marks of Shas batterings 
still remain on the south walls of the citadel palace. Failing to take 
the fort they are said to have cut down the neighbouring palm 
groves and decamped, In 1819, in accordance with an agreement 
made some years before (1812) with Phond Sdvant,* the English 
came to Redi to take the fort from Sambhéji Sdvant. Their batteries 
opened on February 13th, and in the evening of the same day 
the outworks were carried by assault, and next morning the fort 
surrendered? ‘The marks of the English cannon balls are still 
yisible on the north end of the west side of the palace. 

Built on the south side the fort commands the month of the 
creek, The citadel stands on a hill, which, with a large piece of the 
surrounding plain, is enclosed by an irregular outer wall. A little 
above the fort the creek is joined by an estuary, the water of which 
protects the eastern, and a short branch of it washes close along 
the foot of the southern fortification. At the south-east corner of 
the wall is some ruinous masonry apparently guarding a sluice, by 
which probably the level of the water could be kept up at low tide. 
The land to the south-east was probably formerly ines water at 
high tide and an caret swamp at low tide, for the whole of the 
outer defences of thut side of the fort seems to be much slighter 
than elsewhere, the wall ceasing to be fortified and becoming more 
like a dam than a fort wall. Along the south-west there are low 
fortifications and a small pass ending in s gate, from which a towered 
wall stretches to the sea. Thus the whole line of circumvallation, 
about 14 miles, intercepts a long strip of smooth sandy beach 
about a quarter of a mile in length. Of the whole pene enclosed 
by the walls the eastern half is taken up by the hill and citadel, and 
the western half by a plain, now covered by a palm grove and, 
a small cluster of houses. The outer wall is armed with round 
towers, the strongest of them about twenty feet high and joined b 
a loopholed curtain about seventeen feet high. Through the ga 
of the outer wall a paved road, passing up the central citadel hill, ia 
crossed by a wall that runs from the citadel to the outer fortifications. 
Through a gate in this wall is @ square court, and up & 
flight of steps and through a third gate is the citadel. From their 
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' Contributed by Mr. R. B. Worthi , Inte Bombay Civil Service. — 

Mr. Courtensy'’s Memoir, 56, In 1512 this chieftain promised that if hereafter 
any Vadi subjects were guilty of piracy, the forts of Redi and Nivti should be given 
up to the Honourable Company. . 

1 While the English ships were outside the mouth of the creek, the Sdrant’s war 
vessels lay inside. This seems to show that the creek must since hare silted a good 
deal, as nt present no vessel of any size canenter. Mr. BR. B. Worthington, C.S, 
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outer foundations the walls of the citadel stand about twent -five 






feet high, and close under them circling all except the south-east 
corner of the wall, is a dry ditch or trench twenty-four feet wide 
and about thirteen feet deep, cut in the solid rock, its side opposite 
the wall being a sheer perpendicular. Towards the north-west the 
side of the moat opposite the wall is lined with masonry, In the 
south-east ystesedilg = —_ is no moat, ore is baal eater. 5 
protect the besieged from distant artillery than to carry guns. It 
is not easy to see over, and the ground outside is divided by walls 
leading from the citadel toe the outer fortifications, The square 
court in front of the citadel entrance is on a much lower level than 
the citadel itself, the top of its walls being about seventeen feet 
lower than the top of the citadel. Its walls are ten feet thick and 
twenty feet high, and it has round towers at the corners twenty- 
five yards apart measuring from centre to centre of the towers. 
The whole court is enclosed within the moat, The walls of the 
citadel are about twelve feet thick at the top, with a semicircular 
tower at about every sixty yards, intended for great guns. The 
circumference of the citadel is about one-third of a mile. The 
platean inside is almost perfectly level. The palace is a double 
square with oblong towers at opposite corners. Its timbers have 
ee carried ae, and ae oly interestin . es about its 
architecture is the question whether it may possib Partuanues. 
The fort walls are in good preservation, ced the faildinice are still 
habitable. Some years ago the fort was occasionally used as a 
em for Belgaum troops. Within the fort walla is a police 
station. 


Qn the Hasta Dongar hill, where, in 1817, the Godnese planted 
their cannon, is a cave hollowed in the face of the rock. It isa 
square opening rather more than six feet deep, not six feet high, - 
with a little terrace about ten yards long across its front. It 
commands a view of Akhdli, a rocky isla containing an eo re 
of the demon god Vetél. On the side of the same hill, under a bold 
overhanging black rock, is a larger cave about six and a half fect 
high, nine feet deep, and increasing in breadth from twelve feet at 
the entrance to seventeen inside. "Phe local story is that the caves 
are sacred and were cut a thonsand years ago when Redi was called 
Pitan or Patna. Of the ruins of old Rodi lying west and south of the 
outer wall of the fort, very little masonry is left. But the ground 
has been considerably dug as if for building stone. The ruins 
fill the angle formed by the continnation of the southern shore of 
the creek and the sea coast. Just at the point of this angle is a 
very singular island or promontory of solid rock, broken off from 
the mainland, It is a huge mass of stone so steep all round, as, 
except at one place, to be most difficult to climb, It is covered 
with shrubs and trees of which one is very large, and with its 
ample foliage surmounting the steep rock, forms a moet conspicuous 


1 See Bom. Cov, Sel. XM. WAT. Fa | 
Portuguese and that the vali: TE te: the fort once belonged to the 
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object for many miles. On the flat top of this roc island 18 Chapter vw: 
a curions sept alinoek buried in the earth. It is Sia flee feet py pole” 
UE and as shape ore image of a man lying face downwards, ea re 
the spine being represented by a projecting ridge alon the middle, Eze Fort,cr 
It aa ht be the pillar of o pa eta more like the top of a ee 
sarcophagus, ‘Tradition calls it an image of Vetdl, king of the | 
ee or goblins, pishach. It is held in much local respect, and in 

fr. Worthington’s opinion, who visited it in 1878, well deserves - 

careful examination. 


Rock Temples. The Ratndgiri rock temples are not of much Roce Temes, 
importance, almost all of them are early Buddhist, cut probably , 
between s.c. 200 and 4.p. 50. The chief caves are at Chiplun, 
Dabhol, Khed, Kol, and Sangameshvar. At Vade-Pidel and at 
Ségva both near Vaéghotan, are some ruined cells probably Brahmanic." | 
zo. Niet class the Hasta Dongar cave belongs has not yet been 
Sangameshvar, north latitude 17° 9' and east longitude 73° 36", SANGAMESHV AR. 
atown on the Shastri river, about twenty miles from the coast, with, 
in 1877, 2475 people and 693 honses, has some trade im grain, 
piece goods, and salt fish. The river, within the last thirty years 
navigable for the largest vessels to the very Sangameshvar quay, is 
now impassable for six miles lower down. 
Sangameshvar’s decline is chiefly due to the silting of the creek, Trade. 
and partly, since a cart road has been made throu h the Kumbharh 
pass, to the turning of the throngh Deccan and I mbay trade to 
Chiplun. The pack traffic throngh the Mala pass is, of imports, 
piece goods and other articles, and of exports, cotton. During the 
1877 famine, 1440 tons of grain were forwarded from Soetey 
through Sangameshvar to the Deccan. The opening of a cart roa 
through Devrnkh to the Amba pass to the south-east will greatly 
benefit Sangameshvar. But till the Mala pass has been opened 
for carts, the town will not recover its past importance. ‘The trade 
is entirely in the hands of local merchants, chiefly Vanis. On a 
much smaller scale, the system is the same as in re Light 
hooths are raised during the fair season, and a trading camp is 
formed, to be broken up at the first burst of the rains. The market 
on the hill side above the narrow river bank suffers almost every 
year from fire. Early in 1878 fifty-five houses were burnt, and a 
few weeks later (March 16th) # disastrous conflagration completely 
destroyed the mamlatdar’s office, the treasury, the police lines and 
ontbuildings, the post office, and seventy-five private houses. Up 
to the date of the 1878 fire, Sangameshvar was the head-quarters of 
the sub-division, and had, in addition to the ordinary revenne 
and police offices, a subordinate Paste court and a post office. 
On the destruction of the public offices the head-quarters of the sub- 
division were moved to the more central and convenient village of 
Devrakh. 








‘Jour. BB, As. Soo. V. G11, Mr. Rurgess considers the Konkan cares the 
sims ta age of all the west India groups ; the oldest are at Jundgad in EAthidwar. 
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Sangameshvar, the meeting of the Alaknanda and Varuna, is @ 
lace of some sanctity and of high ripe a According to t 
ahydédri Khand it was originally call dmaks and hat 
temples built by Parashurém or Bhérgavram. In later times, 
perhaps about the seventh century, Chalukya ay € creer 
coming from Karavir or Kolhépur, made Sangameshvar | hesd- 
uarters, and founding a city, built a fortress, temples, and palaces.’ 
f the temples one, called Karneshvar after its ounder, remains. 
Sangameshvar continued for some time the head-quarters of a 
Chalukya chief. It is mentioned in a Chélukya grant probably of 
the eleventh or twelfth century. In the twelfth century 1b was 
for long the residence of Basav, the founder of the ae ele sect? 
In the sixteenth century it was the head-quarters a Bijapur 
governor. Barbosa (1514) speaks of it as Singuicar, a town of 
much commerce and merchandise with many ships from divers 
ports.* It was also, though this was probably at Jaygad at the river 
mouth, a great stronghold of pirates." In 1540 the es 
governor, scheming to make himself independent, asked for, but 
was refused Portuguese help." In the seventeenth century (1670) 
it is spoken of as Zangnizara four leagues from Débhol.” Here, m 
1689, Sambhéji the son of Shivaji was surprised during a drunken 
revel, and made s prisoner by Aurangzeb. Hamilton (1700-1720) 
ealls it an excellent harbour, but adds that the country was 
frequented by Rabdris and was not inhabited.* In 1819, numbers 
of Vanjéris in the dry season gave Sangameshyar the look of a place 
of some importance. But it was in no way a town and had only & 
very stall fixed population.® 

Two miles up the river, in old Sangameshvar, called the ka aba, 
to distinguish it from the new town, peth, are several mteresting 
temples. The chief of them is the temple of Karneshvar already 
referred to whose shrine is said to date from as far back as 
Parashurim.” Karna the Chalukya (694) is said to have built or 
repaired 360 temples and granted the revenues of many alleges for 
their support. Every year on Magh Vadya 50th (February-March) 








L The date of this Karna, who seems to be tho » as the founder of the 
Mahalakshmi temple at Kolhipur (Jour. B. B. Roy, As. Soe, XI. 100), haa not yet 
been fixed. The — of building is supposed (Jour. B, B, Roy. As. Soc. XL 107) to 
Point to some time about the eighth century ap, At the same time, according to some 
verses in the Kolhdpur Mahalakshmi temple, Karna flourished about A.D. 100 
(30 Shdfimthan) (Jour. B. B. Roy. As Soc. XI. 104), and according to the 
saeeeneah var Mahdatmya he became king in 178 (8. 100), Jour. B. B. Roy, Ag, 

? Jour. B, B, Roy. As. Soc. II. 263. * Wilaon's M ie Collection, II. 4, 10. 
Sy we s reg ssp oo Portuguese ether Sistiee as exerts of popper and 

* Dom Joto de Castro (1535), apparently from the pirates infesting i th, calls 
shvar the road of the siihare, eviereine Retetre da Coatetan Ladin, 2. | 
* Coll to, IV. 352. =F Ogilby's Atlas, V. 248. ® New Account, I. 244. 
ap wuector to Gov. lith July 1819; Revenue Diaries 142 of 1819, 2577, Some 
details of the present state of the San, h var river are given under Te laygad ", 
venient eoginat Soc. XI.100. According to Lieut. Dowell sey Karna 
temple was ies seeagsnteks e aa the Reina rte = bebe lessee y * 1829) 

Aint ye ‘mts fs ‘temple, . | 1820 
the remains of over a hundred ruined shrines, B. wpa fag pe ert aie 
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a fair is held attended by about 1000 persons. At the meeting 
of the rivers are several sacred places, tirthas, among them one 
known as the cleanser of sins, dhuta papa. 


Sarjekot Fort. See Malvan. 


Sa’tavli, a large village in the Rajépor sub-division with, in 
1872, 1668 people, lies about twelve miles up the Muchkundi 
creek, surrounded though not shut in by high hills, Being the 
nearest point to the famous fort of Vishélgad the place has a small 
trade. It seems to be Dobetala to which Barbosa (1514) refers as 
having on its banks several small places, orchards, and betel gardens.’ 
The Musalmans, of whom there are many, S4y that its former great 
trade was spoilt + the silting of the creek. There are old paved 
roads and other Musalmén remains.* Close to the river is a small 
fort with six bastions and about a fifth of an acre in area. It has 
no garrison and no water, and the supply of provisions is very 
limited. In 1862 it was ruinous, and had only one old and 
unserviceable gun. 


Sidhgad Fort, on a hill about sixteen miles north-east of 
Malvan, has an area of about two and ahalfacres. It isa pace 
of no importance. In 1818 (April-May), when attacked by Colonel 
Imlack it resisted ; but with the help of a detachment of the 89th 
Regiment, a second attack succeeded.* | 


Sindhudurg Fort. See Malvan. 


Sumargad Fort, Khed, on the same spur of lull as 
Mahipatgad a good deal lower and about four miles to the south 
of it, is about three-quarters of an acre in areas Surrounded 
by walls from Gfreen to twenty-two feet high,* and with four 
earner battlements, the fort cannot be entered without the Bee 
of ladders. In 1862 it was ina ruined state without a garrison and 
with no guns.’ 


Suvarndurg Fort. See Harnai. 


Uchitgad, or Prachitgad, one of the Sahyadri forts, stands 
on rising ground at Shringérpor in Sangameshvar between the 
Mala and south Tivra passes. 1t ‘3 between three and four acres 0 
aren and can be entered only by & ladder.® It has no garrison and 
no water. Provisions can be got from a village some miles off. In 
1862 it was very rainous and had four unserviceable guns.” It was 
taken by Colonel Prother in 1818 (January) ."” The fort is also called 
Rangua."! 


ean ee carll Forts, 1962 iiss SS 

oe ent VL 320; Nairne’s Konkan, 115. > Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862. 
‘Mr. A. T. Crawford's MS. : i Gov. List of Civ OL 1862. 
® Burgess’ Provisional Lists of Architectural and Archmologice: © ains, 

* Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862.  Nairne # Konkan, 114. 

Mi Clune's Itinerary, 149. 
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Va'ghotan, in the Devgad sub-division, is a small vi age and 
port a south bank of the Vijaydurg river about fifteen miles 
from the coast. The landing stage is joined with Vi aydurg 
a cart road, and lies on the main route to the Deccan through the 
Phonda pass. Some thirty years ago, with stones taken from the 
Khérepatan fort,' quays, and a large district officers’ and a 
travellers’ bungalow were built, The houses are kept in repair, 
but the port has notrade. The river is navigable as far as Vaghotan 
for vessels drawing seven feet of water,? 

Velneshvar, a village in Chiplun on the coast about six miles 
north of the Shastri river mouth, with, in 1872, 1513 people, is known 
chiefly on account of a large yearly fair held on Maha Shivratra 
(March). From ten to twelve thousand people attend, shops and 
booths are put up, and goods to the value of about £1200 
(Rs, 12,000) are generally sold. 

Vengurla, north latitude 15° 50' and east longitude 73° 41’, the 
head-quarters of the Vengurla sub-division, with, in 1872, 14,996 
people, lies 200 feet above the sea, about a mile east of the mouth 
of a swampy creek! The camp lies about a mile inland. Hilly 
and dry with tall jack, cashewnut, cocoannt, and mango trees, the 
country is very picturesque. A chain of low hills runs north-east 
to within 500 fords of the town, and outside of the camp stretches 
about nine miles south-west as far as Redi. 

Except on the south, Vengurla bay is sheltered. When, which 
seldom happens, it blows fresh from the south, small coasting craft 
run before the wind eighteen miles north to Malvan.4! Overlookin 
the point and creek, 250 feet above sea level, is a white pyrami 
known as Vengurla Beacon Close to this, in the fair season when 
the port is open, two fixed lights twenty feet apart are shown 250 
feet above the sea, and visible for nine miles. From mid-June till 
the end of August, the port is closed. 


OF the total 1872 population of 14,996 souls, 13,970 were Hindus, 
5d Christians, and 462 Muhammadans. Of the Hindns 2015 werd 
Brihmans including 1631 Shenvis, 762 Vanis, 3064 Marithds, 
558 Gavdas or Agris, 44 Gavlis, 126 Bhatids, 138 Nhavis, 246 Sonars, 
159 Sutérs, 1975 Gabits, 3916 Bhandéris, 94 Kolis, 294 Telis, 43 
Parits, 27 Devlis, 35 Bhévins, 56 Vanjiris, 27 Jains, 68 Lingiyats, 
173 Mhars, and 92 Chambhars. Of the Muhammadans, 434 were 
classed as Shaikhs and 28 as Pathéns. is 

_Ever since the British conquest, Vengurla has been a rising 
place. It owed its importance, in the first instance, to its nearness 
to the military cantonments of Belgaum and Dharwar, with which it 
was formerly joined by a road crossing the Sahyédris at the Rém 
pass. The people are “igerous, enterprising and energetic, and 


Gov, List of Civil Forts. 188 : , . : | 

* Taylor Baiting Directory: ser. " Hydrographio Notice No, 17. 

oo igh water on full and chang of the at « f } at 
eight and n five feet. Taylor's Hulin. ne moom at eleven hours, Springs rise 
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take muchafterthe Bombay traders in their liberal and comprehensive 
views. ‘The sal of the splendid cart road over the Parpoli P peo 
and the erection of a light-house on the dangerous rocks outside of 





the port, have given a great impetus to Vengurla, which now among 
Ko As tow ranks next to, though far below, Bombay. Even in 
the fair season the port is at times most dangerous and in the 


south-west monsoon it isclosed. In spite of this it monopolises the 
traffic with Belgaum and the neighbouring districts zs Sea from 
Nipéni to Gokék2 All troops pass through Vengurla to and from 
the Southern Mardtha districts. The average yearly value of the 
trade for the five years ending 1877-78 amounted to £727,369 
(Rs. 72,73,690) of which £303,308 2s. (Rs. 60,33,086) were exports 
and £424,060 8s. (Rs. 42,40,604) ay nal The chief articles that 
sp through the town from the Southern Maritha Country to 

ombay are cotton, gallnuts, molasses, hemp, grain, ; ulse, clarified 
butter, groundnuts, country cloth, and in smaller quantities 
tobacco, turmeric, chillies, and spices. The local exports are 
cocoanuts, betelnuts, cashewnuts, oil of kokam Garcinia purpurea, 
plaited palm leaves, coir fibre, and salt. From Bombay come piece 
goods, metals, military stores, and miscellaneous foreign articles, 
Asa rule no grain travels eastward. Butduring the 1577 famine, 
within seven months no less than 52,000 tons of grain, valued 
at £429,688 (Rs. 42,96,880) were received from Bombay and 
forwarded to the distressed districts. Except a few local firms of 
long standing conducted by. Shenvis and Bhitids, the trade is 
ried on between Bombay and Southern Maratha merchants, 
who employ forwarding agents, daldls, in Vengurla to receive 
and push on consignments by sea or land, Advices are sent by 
telegrams, and the sole duty of the agents is to arrange for freight 
and shipment to Bombay, or for land carriage to the Deccan. Bulk 
is seldom broken, and the goods coming in at one end of the 
town, pass out at the other within a very few days or hours, 
Supplies for local use are brought by petty Vani and Shenvi 
dealers, and European stores are provided by Parsis. 

Vengurla is connected with Belgaum by two routes, one of sree 
five vailes by the new provincial road over the Parpoli pass, and the 
other a few miles shorter by the old Rém pass, from its steepness 
now used only by pack bullocks. A branch road from the Parpoli 
line, at Akeri eleven miles from Vengurla, connects Vengurla with 
Malvan, and also with the main road to Ratnagiri and the northern 
- parts of the district. 

There are no manufactures of any importance. The eight salt 
pans near the harbour which formerly yielded an average yearly 
outturn of 2222 tons (60,000 mans) have all been closed. 

The town was made a municipality in 1875. The income from octro1 
duties, honse tax, wheel tax, and miscellaneous items, amounted 
in 1877 to £1879 12e. (Rs. 13,796), and in 1878 rose to £1468 
(Rs, 14,680). In 1879, from a reduction in octroi duties, it fell to 


! Collector's 4430, 12th December 1977. 
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£848 62. (Rs. 8483). In four years the municipality, besides 
thoroughly lighting the town, maintaining an efficient conservancy 
establishment and making roads and streets, has carried to completion 
ascheme for supplying the most populous part of the town with 
water, and has erected handsome public markets. The water works 
constructed by Mr. A. T, Crawford, costing £1600 (Rs. 16,000), 
of which £1500 (Rs, 15,000) were subscribed by the townspeople, 
consisted in repairing and oben pera) the dam of the old Narayan 
reservoir, about three-quarters of a mile north-west of the market, and 
laying a six inch iron main from the pond to the town. The pond 
is fed by springs, and the water is passed through a filter mto the 
distribution pipe. On the sides of the principal thoroughfares, 
standpipes and open cisterns regulated by ball cocks have been set up 
at convenient intervals. The market is a two-storied central building 
with a clock tower. The basement hall is divided into stalls for the 
sale of fruit, vegetables, and miscellaneous storés, and the upper 
story contains the municipal offices. Round three sides of the mam 
building are ranged shops for general dealers in grain and groceries, 
while at the back and separated from the other buildings 1s the fish 
market. The markets are conveniently placed in the busiest of 
the town, on the side of the main road leading to the Parpoli pass. 
The cost of the buildings was about £3020 (Rs. 30,200), and the 
present sari rent realised from shops and stalls amounts to 
£12 10s. (Rs. 125). Further extension of the buildings and a 
separate quadrangle with shops for cloth sellers are needed, and 
imi : sat 








will be carried out when fun 

At the landing stage, a stone quay and steps have at considerable 
expense been cut from the hil side. Below the headland and 
beacon at the north of the harbour, are the custom office and a small 
dwelling built by the salt department. A mile or so inland, at the 
meeting of the roads to the Pirpoli and Ram passes, and surrounded 
by houses is the travellers’ bungalow. Half a mile along the upper, 
or Péropli road, where stand the main market and the chief shops 
and warehouses, is the municipal market, a conspicuous white painted 
red building, with a square clock tower and gable roof. Between 
the travellers’ bungalow and the markets, and to the north of the 
road is the telegraph office. On the lower, or Rim road, are tho 
offices of the mimlatddér and chief constable, and the court of the 
subordinate judge. To the south of this road and near the 
travellers’ bungalow is the old factory or fort now used for 
commissariat stores and for the temporary accommodation of troops 


_ travelling to and from selena: About two miles from the travellers’ 


bungalow, by the side of the Ram pass road, is the camp, a fine open 
ain on which are built the civil hospital and a few houses for 
uropean residents and visitors. Here also is the camping ground 
There are t rnacular | né for girl la 
ee, nh vernacular schools for boys and one for girls, and a 
In 1638, under the name Fine la, Vengarla i ft 18 
very convenient haven, where the Dutch hada trade onteleoeat and 
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victualled their ships caring their eight months’ blockade of Goa.! 
In 1660, under the name Mingrela, it is mentioned as a large town 
stretching half a league along the coast, with one of the best roads 
in India, where all the vessels that came from Batavia, Japan, Bengal 
and Ceylon, and those bound for Surat, Ormuz, Bassora and the Red 
Sea, both coming and poing; anchored, because both the water and 
rice were excellent. It was famous also for its best of spices 
cardamoms, which not being had in other countries, were very scarce 
and dear; also for its great store of coarse calicuts spent in the 
country, and great quantities of coarse matting that served for 
packing 2 About this time Shivaji iat a garrison in the 
town and a few years later (1664), in punishment of a revolt burnt 
it to the ground? In the next year (1675) it was burnt by the 
Moghals, the Dutch defending themselves. In 1683 Aurangzeb’s 
rebel son Akbar, meaning to lak¥e India for Persia, took refuge in 
the Datch factory,’ and in the next year Sultén Muazzam, to j unish 
it for its support of his brother, sacked the town with fury, the Dutch 
defending their factory from the windows till they bought off the 
attack.® In 1696, off Vengurla, seven Dutch and five French ships 
had an indecisive fight. At this time it is described as once a place 
of trade, where the Dutch had a factory for cloth, both fine and 
coarse. In 1696 Khem Sdévant of Savantvadi’ overran the country, 
and under pretence of nese Dutch chief, seized and plundered 
their factory. While held by Khem Savant ;Vengurla is said to have 
been attacked and plundered by Angria.* In 1750 it was the head 
of 116 villages and yielded a yearly revenue of £2091 12s. 
(Rs. 20,916)" In 1766 the Savantvadi chief mortgaged its revenue 
or thirteen years to the Bombay Government to raise the sum of 
£20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000) wanted to free Redi, the English promising 
to establish a small factory with the British flag and a few sepoys 
to guard it.!° This factory was, in 1772, mentioned as collecting a 
emall revenue,!!? At the end of the thirteen years (1779) the Savants 
had failed to carry out some of the stipulations of the treaty and the 
English refused to give up Mos phe but it was taken and plundered 
the Sévante!? In 1800 Lieutenant Hayes appeared before 
engurla, landed his men, and taking the chief battery, dismantled 
it, threw the guns into the sea, and forced the pirate chief to give 
up all British property.’ In 1812 Vengurla was finally ceded y 
the Rani of Savantv4di," and has since remaimed in British hands. 
\ Mandelalo in Harris, I. 360. Before 1641 the Duteh had a fortified factory. 
Stavorinus, TI, 107. Baldamua (about 1660) says the Hollanders have = stately 
ctory at vengare a place very considerable, not only wok ita ee nr tok” 
and all sorts o Setar Rar also for ita situation near \ Grant Dull I ot 
« Orme’s Hist, Frag. 63. In 1670 it was said to be the chief storehouse of the 
Netherlands East India Company. Ogilby, V. 24. 
® Orme's Hist. Frag, 125, Bis E 
ee 
8 a yccomen agnor se Khem Savant is described aa a soldier of fortune 
fighting for the chiot ay him b 5 ith 7000 or 8000 men and two pirate grabs. 
* Tieffenthaler. Res. Hist. et Geog. 1. 506. 





Tieffen i” Grant Dull It, 100. 
1 Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, I. 2 ___# Nairne's Kookan, DY. 
“ Low's Indian Navy, I. 204. M4 Hamilton's Des. EL a fick 108 bon 
In 1826 it had 770 houses, 30 shops, 4 good landing place 


square. Clune's Itinerary, 73. 
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The fort or factory at Vengurla stands behind the obesity is 
pearance more Portuguese than Dutch." In 1862 it was m good 
rder, garrisoned by a detachment, and with five small guns. Water 
was abundant, and it was used by the military department as an 
arsenal and storehouse? r : 

Nine miles west-north-west of Vengurla lie the Vengurla rocks or 
Burnt Islands, a group of rocky islets stretching about three miles 
from north to south and one mile from east to west. The passage 
between the rocks and the mainland, about 23 miles from the shore, 
though deep, is dangerous from sunken rocks. Of the islands 
the highest is about 180 feet. On the outermost of the three larger 
rocks is a light-house with a white fixed light 110 feet high seen 
for fifteen miles. The three larger rocks are entirely metamorphic, 
and are composed of numerous variéties of quartzo-micaceous rocks 
mostly more or less ferruginons, and in many places a good deal 
decomposed and broken up. The rocks are quite bare, but the 
crevices € here and some few smooth places near their summits 
are filled and covered with quantities of a coarse tangled jointed 
grass, The largest of the three is pierced from side to side by a 
huge tunnel-like cave, and about tbe middle of the island, owing 
i the gps AS of the roof, a shaft has broken down into the cave. 
Even in the fair season the landing is difficult. During the stormy 
months it is rarely practicable,‘ | E 


__ These rocks are probably Ptolemy’s (150) Heptanesia and tho 
Sesikreienai of the Periplus (247).5 “In 1548, Dom Joio de Castro 
under the name of [lheos Queimados, or Burnt Islands, describes 

them as many in number, but ten of them specially large, five at sea 

and five close to the land. They were called burnt islands because 
they were of bare rock without water or vegetation.® In 1788 they 
were held by the piratical tribe of Mélvans.? 


_Veta'lgad Fort, on a hill in Pendur village in the Varéd pet 
division of Malvan, has an area of about Pode acres. mm 1862 


supplies were abundant. - there was no garrison, Water and 


Vijaydurg (Fort Victory), or Gheria (the Enclosure), north 
latitude 16° 32° and east longitude 73° 22’, a port in the De 
sub-division, with, in 1872, 283] people, lies on the south shore of 
the entrance to the Vighotan river, 170 miles south of Bombay. One 
of the best harbours on the western coast, and without any bar, it 
may be entered in all weathers, and even for large ships is a safe 
south-west monsoon shelter. In the fine season vessels may anchor 











, _aylor’s Sailing Directory , 301, 2 : ‘j | 

aT : cen At tee ae Gov. List of | : 62 

seheaae contd ting hn ia te an he 
am | d é : ‘ wet Py 18 - 420, 

« Pineize Retara'dn Cony de teangent® Commerce of the Ancients, I 488 
Rennel's Memoir of a Map of Hindustan, 31,  § Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862. 
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anywhere in the harbour, the best position being a mud and clay 


bottom with three and a half fathoms at low water. Between me _—_ 


Vijaydurg fort and the fortified cliffs to the north-east, the channel 
13 SLX cabled wide, with, at low water, depths of from twenty to 
twenty-four feet. Inside it rapidly shoals, and two and a half cables 
further the low water depth is not more than twelve or thirteen 
feet. The deep channel, only one and a half cables broad, lies close 
to the left bank of the western shore, and except at high water 
spring tides, there is mot room for large vessels to swing.’ The 
village, small and poorly built, with little tillage and no industry but 
fishing, is connected with Vaghotan fifteen miles distant, and through 
the Phonda pass with the Deccan by a good but little used road.* 


The population consists mainly of Muhammadans by whom most 
of the trade is carried on. There are in addition a few Brihmans, 
Bhandaris and other Hindus, and a small colony of native Christians, 
some of them Abyssinians, who have built a small chapel. 


A little traffic passes between Bombay and the Deccan by the 
Phonda route. The average yearly trade, during the five years ending 
1877-78, was valued at £50,645 6s. (Rs. 5,06,433) of which £21,560 
16, (Rs, 2,15,658) represented exports and £29,077 10s. (Rs.2,90,775) 
imports. During the 1857 mutinies, troops, guns, and treasure were, 
in the stormy season, forwarde thia route to the Deccan and 
Southern Mardtha Districts. During the 1877 famine, the Vaghotan 
road, originally made by the villagers, was ont of repair and not 
open for cart traffic. In spite of this about 1000 tons of grain passed 
from Bombay through Vijaydurg to the Deccan. In the same 
year about seven and a half miles of the road were re-made as a 
famine relief work, and the rest has since been finished out of 
local funds, Coasting steamers call three times a week at Jaytépur 
at the mouth of the creek six miles off. 

The local carpenters make much admired bison-horn ornaments of 
various kinds. But the industry is very small and the craftsmen 
much indebted. 








' It is high water on full and change of the moon at eleven hours, mean springs 
rine nine feet and neaps five feet. Taylor's Sailing Directory, 390. 

? By the carly Europeans Vijaydurg, called Rhirepdtan from 
name twenty-five miles from its mouth, was thought one of the best of the Konkan 
ports. Dom Joico de Castro (Prim, Rot, da Costa da India, 30) calls it (1535) the 
noblest and most favourite river in west India. The only big river without bar, oF 
rocka, or other dangerous troubles, To enter wanted no skill, for whether rat 
by the middle or the side you always met with o kindly weleome and 0 depth to 
anchor, About a century later (1660), Tavernier (Harria’ Voyages, Ti. 260 
best port‘in Bijapur with fourteen or fifteen fathoms of water near the land. Ogilby, 
1670 (Atlas, +. 346) also mentions itas one af the best Konkan ports. After it 
was Angria's capital, A. Hamilton (1710) mentions It as Ghoria or Vizendruk, fortified 
by astrong castle washed by the sea (New Account, I. 246). In 1756 Siz WY. Jamas, 
surveying before the English attack, speaks of a ‘ very large’ town betwixt the 
fort and a hill tothe south, The town seems to have been nothing but a large 
collection of palm: leaf buts. Low's Indian Navy, L 133. Its great natural 
advantages make it probable that the month of Vaghotan river is one of the oldest 
coast settlements. ‘There seems reason to suppose that it is Ptolemy # ot (ee 
a Greek corraption of Vijayanta. See Weber in Ind. Ant. Tl. 148, Fas: -nd-din's 
(1310) Earoba haa been hooax to be Gheria, Yule in Ind. Ant, IL. 209 
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f The village has a sea custom office, a pe office, and a vern: pular 
. school. In the fort are two buildings Sots tate Hers, and 

alarge government shed made as a grain depét during the 1877 
fa * e. ce 


Never a place of much trade or wealth, the whole interest of the 
village centres in its fort.’ On the neck of rocky land that forms 
the south side of the bay, Vijaydurg, one of the best and most 
Muhammadan of Konkan fortresses, though not very striking from 
the sea side, rises grandly about 100 feet above the river. The 
walls, of very great strength and protected by twenty-seven 
bastions, rise, at their highest point, into a great round tower. Ou 
the west breached in several places by the sea, they are over 
their whole length loosened and ruined by trees and creepers, Their 
triple line of fortifications encloses about twenty acres,? overrun 
with bushes, but with some good wells and several large habitable 
buildings.* The fort is probably old, enlarged under the Bijapor 
kings, and about the middle of the seventeenth century, much 
strengthened by Shivéji* to whom it owes its finest features, the 
8 line of rs the numerous towers, ac a Ppacore Ss chet 
yuildings.© About forty years later (1698), the pirate ch 

ngria made it the capital of a territory stretching for about 
150 miles along the coast and from thirty to sixty miles inland. 
For more than fifty years, Aeerh's pirates were a terror to all traders, 
and the English were forced to keep a special fleet to act against them. 
In April 1717 their ships of war, carrying a considerable body of 
troops, sailed against, Gheria, An attempt to breach the wall failed, 
the storming party was driven back with great loss, and the fleet 
forced to withdraw, Three years later a joint Portuguese and 
Erglish fleet under Mr, Walter Brown destroyed sixteen of A ngria’s 
vessels, bunt made no impression on the fort.6 In the same year 
(April 1720) the English ship Charlotte was attacked, and after a 
gallant defence, her powder halving run down, she was caught and 
taken into Gheria.’” In 1724 a Dutch fleet from Batavia attac 
the place, but with no better success. In 1736 gria’s vessels 
took the richly laden English East Indiaman Derby, the armed 
ship Restoration of twenty guns, and severa] other vessels of 
less note. In 1738, in an action between ria’s fleet and 
Commodore Bagwell, Angria’s fleet fled up the Réjépur creek 
and escaped with little joss.® Besides several captures from 











* The special interest of Viiaydure | that ite salmin buildi: ro loss 
shan iin most forte, hidden ney Merdtha sadiaitees a peromae conken, 8B on There 
fortrems yen te 2nd the tomb of a Musalmdn saint, the first in the centre of the 
Fay Te qneat the flagstaff. Nairne in Ind. Ant. IIT, 320, 
> eather Goverinsank Ghereie sek at of the 
fut and third outer walls, the fort was in good repair, Water wes abundant ad 
Civil Forts, iio ned. There were 278 old unserviceable guns, Gov. List of 
rant Dnif, 85; Nairne's Konkan, 63. Bb Wei ot 4 SOW), 
. rie a Indian Navy, I. 100; Nairne's Konkan Pee ocd ee hy Pion. 
1 Law's Tt 231. | There is said to have heen another Dutch attack in 1735. 
IV. 75) Siok of the ans ok According to another account (Bom, Quar. Rev. 
and killing the admiral © CF adsides reached the enemy, causing much damage 
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the Dutch, Angria about this time took the French forty-gun ship 
Jupiter, with 400 slaves., In 1749, Mr., afterwards Se William, 
James was attacked by Angria’s fleet, and after a hard fight, 
drove them to Gheria, pursuing them and cansing great loss. 
Noxt year, in spite of their defeat, they were bold enough to 
attack Commodore Lisle in command of a fleet_of several vessels, 
among them the Vigilant of sixty-four andthe Ruby of fifty guns.* 
Ag in, in February 1754, ee three Shp = of ftty: 
rty-six, and eighteen guns, they burnt the two large ones an 
took the sia Wictel with this success, Aneri Walt several 
vessels, set two large ships on the stocks, and boasted he should soon 
be master of the Indian seas. For long the Peshwaand the Bombay 
Government planned Angria’s ruin. At last, im 1750 it was settled 
that in the next fair season the Peshwa’s troops should attack him 
from land and the British by sea, At the close of the year (1855, 
Dec. 22) Commodore James was sent to survey Gheria fort, then 
thought as strong as Gibraltar. ‘He found that ships could get 
within point-blank shot ; that on shore gut could be carried, and 


a diversion made from the tops of two hills; and that the fort was 
crowded with unprotected buildings. The place was sarees 
unlike what he had heard.2 The Bombay Government were fortunate 
in having in their harbour a Royal squadron under Admiral Watson 
and a strong detachment of troops under Lieutenant-Colonel, 
afterwards Lord, Clive. On the 7th April 1756, the fleet of twelve 
men-of-war, six of the Royal and six of the Company’s navy, with 
800 European and 600 native troops, and five bomb vesse s with 
acompany of artillery, and four Marétha grabs and forty gallivats, 
sailed from Bombay.* Sending a few vessels ahead to block the 
harbour, the fleet arrived off Gheria on the eleventh. The Maratha 
land force, for some time a-field, was cam d against Gheria. 
Terrified by the strength of the British fleet, se ngria, leaving 
the fort in his brother’s charge, surrendered to the laratha general. 
Hearing that the Marétha general had extorted from Tuldji an 
order for the delivery of the fortress, Admiral Watson on the next 
morning (12th) summoned the fort to surrender. Getting no answer, 
the fleet, with the afternoon sea breeze, pening to divisions, sailed 
each in line of battle ship covering a bomb ketch, and eget the 
column of smaller sites from the enemy’s fire. They passe the 
point into the river, and under a heavy fire, anchoring fifty yards off 
jee north fortifications, battered them from 150 pieces of cannon. 

\ria's ships were drawn up under the fort, all fastened together, 


' Low's Indian Navy, L 127. ue Reaagainiginons i = erieetyarts . L an + 

® [assure you, Sir, it is not to be cal high, nor, in my opinion, str 
indeed a lars mass of baile: and I believe the walls may be thick. But that pat 
of the works which fell under my observation and which was three-quarters ee 
their circumference is quite irregular, with round towers and long curtains in the 
eaatern manner, and which discovered only thirty two eno oh below and fifteen 
above, Commodore James, 21st Deor. 1765 ; Ives’ Voyages, | | 

* The details were : Royal squadron, one 70 guns, one 66 guns, one pt ae one 50 
fons, one 2) guns, and one 16 guns ; Compa le gor ae one yoy pal our punt 
and one 16 guns. Of the native troops 300 were ortuguese and wrcre Tf 
Indian Navy, 1. 134. These details differ slightly from those given by e. Hist. 
Frag. 108-417 in Nairne'’s Konkan, 92. 
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and a shell setting one on fire, the whole were burnt.! Another 
shell set fire to the buildings in the fort, and tremendous 
cannonade silenced the fort guns.? Still the commande held out. 
Learning that the fort was to be handed over to the Mardthis, 
Colonel Clive landed and held the ground between the Peshwa’s 
army and the fort. Next morning the admiral again summoned the 
fort to surrender. The siachanttand asked for time to consult his 
brother. A respite was granted, till, in the afternoon, as no answer 
came, the bombardment was re-opened. By five o’clock the garrison 
surrendered, and Colonel Clive, marching in, took possession.! 
Though the masonry was destroyed the rock defences were 
so perfect, that a determined “sais arrison need not have yielded 
to any sea attack. Fifteen hundred prisoners were taken ; eight 
Englishmen * and three Dutchmen were rescued; and plunder, 
amounting besides stores to £125,000 (Rs. 12,50,000), was divided 
among the captors.» The ruin of Angria’s navy was completed by 
the destruction of two sixty-gun ships on the stocks, Four of the 











|, One ship of 74 guns, eight grabs of from 20 to 30 gana, and sixty gallivats. Low's 
Indian Navy, L 136. Of Ange F758) rites? : 


unlike the Yartans of the Wediterranean, onl a great t deal lower; they carry 
two guns in the bow and vast numbers of m Their music is a plaim brass tube, 
shaped like a trumpet at both ends and about ten fect long, and a drum called a 
two large sticks and make an eee ge aeow beats pan, on which ir sews 


two goal sticks and make an nowe. Among are two ketcbes which 
they call grabs,’ (Ives’ Voyages, 43), Several of the ivate had bloc cy or 
white pendants like the Portuguese at their mast | and one had a flag 
ber sy"p red cross in the middle, , 0) 


ear to another account the same fire which burnt the ships passed to a 
che ying on the thors and from Bet 40) severai sacaie tei aks 
building. From the buildin g yard it was conveyed to the arsenal, storehouse, suburbs 
and city, and even to several parts of the fort, particularly to a square tower where 
it continued burning all the night with such violence that the stone walla appeared like 
Retingn oa er he ‘ere ot fro 

According to Dr. Ives (Voyages, 85), Colonel Clive makin his approaches from 
land greatly annoyed the any, Atac bli after five he poy to the Admiral's ship 
prpeing an pacer ore tha ad: Bile the on, ¥ pat agree 

> by himeelf an e two Admirals, an Encli ottieer ° nt mm to possesaen 
of the fort and to hoist English colours. Ertan Forbes and Bacbauadl were, next, 
with sixty men, detached to see the garrison ¥ dow 
at sunrise the Colonel and the whole army marched into the place. 

ie Sen Se a an eta mv 

: ir & T. cn A L , ' 1 ; f (} i i L | s mor 
an Immense quantity of stores tad Pe Pr ns , aod £30,000 





equally with the captains of the K B shi 

and captains of the anny were to shee equally 

subaltern officers of the army, an hen tonants i Company's ships with warrant 
officers of ented G Afterwards the officers of the army, not liking that their 
‘ornmander-in-Chief should share with captains of men-of-war, the Admiral to 
Adteeat nn gave his own security to make Colonel Clive's cociion sanel that of 
Admiral P he himself might be 


t Pocock, making pood the ciency out of Ty 
entitled to, In this way, after Gherin fell, a eum, ot abees 1000 was found due to 
oon Clive from Admiral Watson, This Admiral Watson sent with his compliments, 
the Peart of th ied aoredarg his ee to refuse it, saying that he would not doprive 
of the terms only for the good af the srviQ = Be hac appeared prince? 
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Company's vessels and a detachment of 600 European and native 
troops were left to guard the harbour and fort." | 
‘The Bombay Government were very anxious to keep Gheria, and 
offered to give Bankot in exchange. "To this the Peshwa would not 
agree, and Gheria was handed over in the following October.* The 
Peshwa made it the head-quarters of a district and the seat of his 
Admiral Anandréy Dhnlap, whose descendants are still settled at 
My if Under the Peshwa piracy flourished as Vigorneeyy ag ever. 
In 1/80 Anandray attacked and captured an English ship carrying 
despatches to the Court of Directors, and imprisoned an officer in 
Rasdlgad near Mahdbaleshvar. Again in April 1782, in spite of a 
sae resistance, he captured the Ranger a ship of the Bombay 
arine.” In 1800 Lieutenant Hayes was sent to harass the pirates, 
but eee he punished them severely, they were soon as troublesome 
as ever. In May 1818 Colonel Imlack, attempting to take Vijaydure, 
was met by so heavy a fire, that his ships were forced to cut their 
cables and run, But the whole of the district had now ad to 
the British, and in June of the same year the commandants, two 
brothers of the Dhulap family, surrendered. In the river was taken 
the Admiral’s ship, 156 feet long 33 beam and 430 tons burden.* 
Two miles from the fort, on the same side of the river, is an old 
dock, hollowed ont of the rock by Angria, $00 feet long and 227 in 
the broadest part, and said to have been able to hold vessels of 500 
tons.* _Though nearly choked with mud the stone face and entrance 
may still be seen. There was also a small building yard and a mast 
house." On the creek two miles below the dock is (1862) a strong 
well built Martello tower called the Mitétya Buruj. A little way 
from the fort, on the Vaghotan road, is the temple of Rémeshvar, 
Ponenny 100 years old, built by Gangddhar Banu, a brother of Nana 
ad (1720-1800). An ordinary temple with a large rest-house 
lying deep in @ glen, its chief interest is the sy Rcor about 250 yards 
long, cut ooneh rock fifty feet deep. The idol, a four-armed figure 
seated on a ball, is of solid silver said to weigh a hundredweight. 


Vijaygad. There is a second Vijaygad fort on the north bank 
of the Shastri, sbcus “iy miles saneen® e river from Jaygad.’ A 








Tulaji angie remained till his death a prisoner first in a fort, according 
account, near Rayead in Koldba, according to another in Vandanncar Sétére (Grant 
Daf, L. 66), and + Minis in Sholapur. Low's Indian Navy, 1.136. Grant Duff, I. 
66. Hin tomb and those of his six wives, one of them a safi, are shown at 
Vijaydurg. Nairne'e Konkan, 05. 7 Low's Indian Navy, L 136, 
“Grant Duff, 457 in Nairne's Konkan, 105. 


| | a 
‘ Waddington's Report in Asiatic Journal, [X. 128. On their surrender the Dhulap 
family were, by the dombay Government, given two villages near Vijaydurg. Here 

ey are still settled, and though impoverished by cari iy hold an honourable 
piace among Marithts, their daughters being fit matches for the highest families, 
Nairne's Konkan, 105, 7 

a hes oy ir | Report i ‘atic Journal, LX. 123. 

* In 1819 the bottom of cleewig re ently upwards from the entrance, was 
thick with mud and sand. The gateway 23 feat broad below and 37 above, atood 
W taplehometd sane Of the walls parts on the south and east were cut in the rock ; 
the rest was of masonry in good repair. From the south-east corner ran a stone-bails 
water channel. Lieut, B Dominicette, 9th June 1919 ; Public Diaries 432 of 1819, 1055, 

* See above, p, #41. 
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smal! fort, about a quate of an acre in area, it is surrounded on 
three sides by a ditch. In 1862 the walls were ruinous and it had 
only one entire gun. There was no garrison and no water. Supplies 
could be obtained from neighbouring villages.’ 


Yashvantgad Fort, on the north entrance of the Réjapur 
creek, with the sea on the south and a ditch to the north and west, 
has an area of about seven acres. In 1862, the walls and gates 
with their seventeen bastions needed repair. ‘There was no garrison, 
and only twenty-eight old unserviceable guns.* The supply of 
water and provisions was abundant. ) | 





1 Gov, List of Civil Forts, 1562, * Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862. 
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CHAPTER IL 
DESCRIPTION. 


Tax state of Sa'vantvadi, lying between 16° 15’ 30” and 
15° 36’ 33" north latitude and 74° 20° 51” and 73° 36° 11” east 
longitude, has a total area of about 900 square miles, a population, in 
1872, of 190,814 souls or 212°02 to the square mile, and m 1879-80, 
a total revenue of £28,311 (Res. 9 83,110). 


Bounded on the north by the Malvan sub-division of Ratndgiri, it 


is separat Ae line of the Babyece hills, on the north-east from 
the lands of Kolhapur, and on the east and south-east from the 


Belgaum and Bidi sub-divisions of the British district of Belgaum. 
To the south lie the Dicholi and Pedna sub-divisions of the 

tuguese territory of Goa, and on the west and north-west the 
Ratnagiri sub-divisions of Vengurla and Malvan. 

For administrative purposes the lands of the state are distributed 
among the three sub-divisions, or petas, of Vadi, Kudal, and Banda, 
each including several petty divisions, tarafs. The sub-divisions 
have on an average an area of about 300 square miles, containing 
the lands of seventy-five villages with a population of over 63,000 
souls, The following summary gives their chief available statistics : 


Sdrantvdai Sub-divinona, 





Savantvédi, about fifty miles long and from ten to thirty broad, 
is a compact territory unbroken by the lands of other states or 
districts. Cutoff from the sea by a narrow strip of Goa and 
Ratnagiri, it stretches along the foot of the Sahyddris, a land of 
hills and streams, broken, rugged, and picturesque. As the land 
rises rapidly from the coast its mver mouths and backwaters are 
navigable only for a very short distance. A few miles from the 
sea, the land becomes wooded and uneven, rising into hills that 
=siapenaggn A Se higher and bolder till they merge into the Sahyadri 
range. ‘The open country to the west, and the valleys that run 
eastward among the hills, are rich well-wooded rice lands, with, 
along the banks of rivers and at the foots of hills, groves of cocoa 
and betelnut palms. The lower hill slopes, though in many places 
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cleared for tillage, have poor soil and grow only the coarser hill 
ins. Near the Sahyddris the country is striking! ' beautiful. 

purs from the main hills, detached groupe and isolated peal 
with bold and varied outline, rising from $00 to 5000 feet above 
the plain, form strong natural fastnesses, some of them, as Manohar 
and Mansantosh, forts famous in history. Besides Manohar and 
Mansantosh the chief peaks and forts are Mahddevgad on the 
Amboli pass about ten miles east of Vadi, Prasiddhgad or Réngna 
about twenty-one miles north of Vadi, Kupicha Dongar near 
Valival, and in the west the isolated hill of Vagheri. ‘There are 
seven chief passes within Sdvantvadi limits, two of them, the Amboli 
and the Ram fit for carts, and five, the Ghotga, Rangna, Hanmant, 
Talkat, and Méngeli, fit, only for foot passengers and pack cattle. 
Of the chief passes the Amboli pass, about fourteen miles east of 
Sdvantvadi, has a cart road. It is close to, and nearly on the same 
line as, the old Parpoli . The Rém pass, about thirty miles 
east of Banda, formerly the main highway for carts, has, since the 
opening of the new Amboli road, lost much of its traffic. 

pene. rte of any \coneideranie size, the Stivantvadi fe 
rising from the western Sahyiidri slopes and passing west to the sea, 
have moch sameness of evaclect Uae 7 ery eer torrenta 
dashing over wild rocky beds down steep hill sides, as they pass 
into the plains they flow with gentle current between sloping and 
open banks, till the largest of them, about ten miles from the sea, 
end in tidal navigable creeks. Of these streams the two chief, the 
Sarambal or Karli on the north and the Terekhol on the south, 
rise on either side of the Manohar hills and flow to the sea, the 
Karli with a westerly and the Terekhol with a southerly course. 

The Karu, or SARamaat, rising at the village of Shiva on the 
Sahyadri hills to the north of Manohar fort, after a south-westerly 
course of about thirty-five miles, falls into the sea at Mélvan, At the 
village of Paénvas and Pandur, abont nineteen miles from ita source, 
the Sarambal is, from the right, joined by the Bel and Hateri. Three 
miles further, near the village of Anév, the other branch, also from 
the right bank, after a south-westerly course of about ten miles, joins 
the main stream. For the remaining fourteen miles below Knéy, 
the river is tidal and navigable for craft of about 14 tons (100 mane) 
burden. It is known as the Karli only for four or five miles from 
the sea. In its bed are several small islands, one or two in British 
territory between Nerur and Valdval, and one near the village of 
Sarambal. During the rainy season the Karli is nowhere fordable 


There are ferries at Nernr, Sarambal, Valaval, Chendvan, and 
Karvthi. 






The Trrexnot, also called the BAwpa River, rises in the Sahy 
to the south of Manohar fort, and flows south-west by the vill: 
of Sangeli, Vatvana, Insuli, Binda, Kas, Sétosa, Kaythani, an 
Araunda. As far as Banda, or about fifteen miles from the soa, It 
is tidal and navigable for boats of about 14 tons (100 mans) burden. 
Larger craft cannot pass further than Araunda about three miles 
from ite mouth. The Terekhol has no important tributaries, but is 
jomed by many mountain streams and rivulets, and during the 
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rainy season it becomes a very formidable river. For the rest of 
the year it is in many places fordable at low tide, chiefly at Banda, 
Pangyér, Kanki, Bhdip, Ndik, Kéjra, and Jhagadkhol. In the 
bed of the Terekhol near Kinla, about nine miles below Banda, an 
island of about 100 acres, occupied for about 200 years, contains a 
few huts and cocoanut trees. Near Araunda are four smaller islands, 
Dhonk, Karambal, Jagad, and Ndrdyandurg. - 

Besides the Karli and Terekhol there are four leading streams, 
the Gadnadi in the north, the Talavda in the centre, and the 
Tildéri and Kalna in the south. Rising near the Ghotga pass, 
the Gapwapt separates the sub-divisions of Kalsuli and Bordava 
from Malvan in Ratndgiri, and empties itself into the sea four miles 
north of Malvan. The Tatavpa rises at Vajrét, passes Hodavda, 
Talavda, T'ulas, and Mdtond, and falls into the sea at Mochemdad in 
Vengurla. The TrAnt, also called the KupAst, rises at the Rim pass, 
twice crosses the great. Imperial military road from Belgaum to 
Vengurla, and enters Goa territory at Maneri. The Kauna takes its 
rise at the Talkat pass close to the Ram pass, crosses the road 
at Kalna, and passes into Goa territory. there are a number of 
other small streams, which in the rainy season, owing to the 
heavy rainfall and the nearness of the Sahyddris, suddenly swell 
into considerable rivers most difficult and dangerous to cross. 
So sudden are these freshes that during the five years ending 1878, 
thirty-three persons have on an average lost their lives by drowning." 


Vadi, with no natural lakes, has thirty-eight reservoirs, seven 


in the Vadi division, nine in Banda, and twenty-two in Kudél. Of 


these the largest, the Pearl Lake, Moti Taldv, at Savantvadi, with 
an area of about thirty-one acres and a mean depth of about six 
feet, is fed by many natural springs, and recetves the drainage of 
about 550 acres of hill land. In 1874, in consequence of the leaky 
state of the retaining wall, the old dam of dry rubble masonry was 
removed, and in its place, at a cost of about £2000 (Rs. 20,000), 
wall about 204 yards long was built 6f cut stone masonry secured 
with hydraulic cement, and furnished at each end with iron sluice 
gates worked by rack and pinion, controlling the outlet of the lake. 
Since this wall has been completed, instead of being dry in April, 
a large body of water remains throughout the year. On the 
north-west side a long flight of steps leads to the water. The lake 
is used for washing and bathing and for watering cattle, and to the 
south-east and south-west, for irrigating rice fields. Of the other 
reservoirs, all mach smaller than the Vadi lake, the largest and best 

re those at Mangaon, Bimbarda, Jhirap, and Matond in Védhi; ab 
Laren Talavna, and Kinla in Banda; and at Nerur, Viildval, 
Sarmbal, Pat, and Chendvan in Kndal. The Araunda lake 1s 
said to have been built in 1761 by Raghuram Paghe, a Gwilor 
noble, and the pond at Talavna, by the wife of a Raja of a dynasty 
older than the Bhonsles (1575). On the November - December 
(Margashirsh) full moon, when a small fair is held, the Kinla pond is 


Se 


l The detaila are, 1874, thirty; 1975, thirty-one ; 1876, twenty-one ; 1877, thirty: 
nine ; and 1875, forty-five. 
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said, at the sound of the dram, to rise and overflow, and on the 
next day to fall to its former level. This rise is probably due to a 
specially high tide in the Terekhol which flows close by. 

The succession of geological formations in Savantvadi' may be 
conveniently tabulated in descending order as follows : 

Post Tertiary or f 6. Sub-aérial formations and soils. 
Recent. 5, Alluvial deposits, 
Tertiary «» 4. Konkan laterite, 
Upper Secondary. 3, Deccan trap and iron-clay (laterite). 
(2. Kalidgi (Kadapa) series. 
Aroie s+ one fr Greiatie® (inetemoraiias seri¢a, with granitic anc 
_  trappean intrusions, 

These formations are best described in ascending order "a8 with 
the exception of the volcanic rocks of the Deccan trap series, the 
later sedimentary rocks mainly consist of the debris of the older 
ones. Of the formations named above, the gneissic series holds 
by far the greatest area, chiefly in the centre of the state. The 
rocks of the Kalidgi series the scanty ruins of a once widespread 
formation, cover buta very small surface. The Deccan trap on the 
east and the Konkan laterite on the west cover about equal areas. 
The alluvial deposits, of small extent and little geological interest, 
form the small flats along the lower courses of the larger streams. 

The members of the Gneissic or Metamorphic Series, so largely 
and typically developed in southern India, occupy, as already ket, 
the cebetbral oa of the surface of the state, and form not only the 
lower sae of the area, but also the base of the great pl 
of the Sahyddri mountains, and in the south the main mass of a 
the great branching spurs. Owing to the extremely hilly and forest- 
clad character of the country, the working out of its geological 
structure was specially laborious and difficult. The results also are 
far less conclusive and satisfactory than in a level country. Owing 
to the configuration of the ground, it is often impossible to trace 
for a distance any individual bed or set of bei , or with any 
certainty to correlate distant outcrops of similar rock which might 
reasonably be held to be parts of the same bed. 

_The ran or ‘strike’ of the bedding varies considerably in 
different quarters, and the ‘dip’ or inclination of the beds is 
also very variable, showing that the rocks have been much crumpled 
and twisted by side pressure, It is probable, too, that by the 
same forces the were in many places broken and put out of place, 
and their relations much confused. ‘The assumption of such breaks 
or ‘faults,’ though in metamorphosed rocks their existence is often 
very difficult to trace, is from their frequency in other disturbed 


The geology of Savantvadi was worked out by Mr, J. C, Wilkinson, formerly of 
Feoc wogical Survey of India, ‘The present nketsh has been compiled by Mr. R. B. 
ind sang? (ot, the Geological Survey of India, from Mr. Wilkinson's MS. i o 
ee aps. A fow of his notes have been publishod at page 44 of the * Records of the 
Heo Mem on the Geog ofthe Seth nseaaa fe also embodied a 
the Geological Survey of India, Vo MIL Pat L) Maritha Country, (Memoirs 
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sedimentary rocks, legitimate, and helps to explain the present 
confused arrangement of the gneissic rocks. a ae 


The amr series in Sdvantvadi includes a greater variety of 
rocks than is usually met in the south-west Deccan or in other 
gneissic regions of similar extent. The areas occupied by the 
several varieties are also relatively much smaller. The prevalent 
dip of the rocks south of the Tildri river, in the extreme south of 

the state, is north-easterly. In the bed of the river and on the 
spurs south of Pérgad and of the Ram pass, south-easterly dips are 
most common, The same dip was Sceitia Ste frequent in the great 
spurs west of Hanmantgad. South and south-east of the town of 
Sdvantvadi, the rocks have mostly an east to west strike, with 
obscure or uncertain dip. East of Sévantvadi the same strike 
and dip are again commonly seen, but near the base of the Sahyadri 
scarp they change, and the rocks acquire an easterly dip. North of 
Sévantvédi, the rocks composing the great central spur that runs 
south-west from Manohargad, and the rocks on the southerly spurs 
of Prasiddhgad, have also the east to west strike. In the eastern part 
of the great spur, the strike becomes north-easterly with a dip 25° to 
45° sonth-cast. Immediately south-west of Sévantvidi, the strike 
of the rocks trends from north-west and south-east to north-west 
by north and south-east by south, and finally north of the Kudal 
river becomes nearly due north and south. 

The chief varieties of the gneiss series are schistose forms, 
especially true gneiss and mica schist. Hornblendic schists appear 
to occupy the next place inextent of development. Granite gneiss, 
which occupies such great areas in the Southern Martha Country 
and south-west Deccan, plays a comparatively unimportant part in 
Sivantvadi. Talc schists are more, and chlorite schists are less 
frequently found in Sévantvadi than in the adjoining gneissic 
diatrict Bes the Sahyadris. Beds of uartzite and metamorphosed 
sandstone are very frequently mentioned in Mr. Wilkinson’s notes as 
intercalated among the more typically gneissic schists. These may, 
yerhaps, represent the hematite schist and quartzite beds of the 
Roatan Maratha Country, which they resemble Pesan | in all bot 
the presence of iron in large quantities in the form of rec hematite, 
bot they appear to constitute, as a rule, much less striking objects 
in the landscape. So far as can be inferred from a cursory survey 
of the country, true gneiss and its subordinate varieties are very 
generally distributed over the state. Micaceous schists are 
almost equally widespread. The distribution of hornblendie rocks 
and schists is more circumscribed. They are commoner in the 
southern and eastern central parts of the state than in the western 
central and north. The quartzites and altered sandstones occur most 
largely in the southern, central, and western parts, Taleose rocks 
and the granitoid and syenitoid massive varieties of metamorphic 
rocks are met chiefly in the west and west centre. 

Of the most interesting and important sections that show — 
rock, the Rim pass, one of the largest and most accessible, ha the 
following series from above downwards, At the head of the pass, 
light-coloured highly felspathic gueiss dips south 20° east at an angle 
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of 50°; lower down appear Serta! hornblende rock and mica 
schist alternating with gneiss, followed by pink felspathic rock, coarse 
mica schist, fibrous hornblendic rock, another felspathic rock 
containing alittle mica and probably some free quartz, and a compact, 
fine-grained, bluish hornblende rock, all dipping south-east fro 
20° to 50°. The strike of these beds is very persistent “through 
the spurs ‘to the west of the Sahyddris, and where they fall off 
rapidly, a thick bed of hornblendic rock forms a very fine scarp 
with a slope of 35°, coincident ve the dips of sy bed. ig 
scarp is specially conspicuous to the south « argad fe 
The bed mare: Soldat of sparkling hornblende rock with 
foliated crystals of hornblende. Another good section occurs in the 
bed of the Tildri river, west of the ford at Permeg, where much 
hornblende rock and light-coloured felspathic gneiss are exposed, 
and show a dip of 50° south-west. Both fine and coarse-gramet 
hornblendic rock occur here. Hornblendic gneiss and hornblende 
schist are very common all round Binda on the road between 
the Rém pass and Vengurla, Between Asnai and Fukeri, on the 
great spur crowned by the Hanmantgad fort, are ‘platy’ hornblende 
schists interstratified with sandstones (gritty siliceous schists ?), the 
beds rolling with an casters dip, apparently followed by vertical 
beds of white gneiss (resemb ing tite), and at the top of the 
hill by a fine-grained schist. At Fukeri village white sandstones 
(gritty siliceous schists ?) and green hornblendic schist appear. At 
sharithe, a little south-east of Saévantviidi, is gneiss associated 
with micaceous and hornblendic schists, and between Charaéthe and 
Santuli, about four miles north-east, are schists, quartzites, and 
izenitoid gneiss. Gneiss and mica schists make up the mass of the 
hills south-west and north of Sivantviidi. At Devsu, at the foot 
of the new Amboli pass, are mica schists in vertical beds striking 
east to west. A little higher up the pass are very erystalline 
hornblendic schists dipping south 30° east at an angle of 50°, and 
on these rest white fissile altered sandstones (gritty siliceous 
schists ?) containing yellow mica. At Kalmist, a couple of miles 
north of Devsu, the river section shows the following rocks : Gneiss, 
dark green coarse hornblendic gneiss, hornblendic and micaceous 
schist with interatratified beds of a white metamorphic rock, 
sometimes like sandstone but more frequently felspathic in character. 
Granitoid gneiss and quartzite beds occur on the flanks of the high 
and conspicuous Baravda hills. The beds are vertical or inclined 
at very high angles, having been apparently broken through snd 
upheaved by the outburst of syenitic rock, which forms the main 
mass of the hills. Great outcrops of altered sandstone, or quartzite, 
the extension of the quartzite beds occurring on the Baravda syenite 
hills may be traced up to and beyond the Kuddl river. Their 
strike is about north 30° west, with doubtful bnt probably westerly 
dip ata veryhigh angle. West of Valdval, close to the left bank of 
the river, these outcrops form a conspicuous hill, At Bambarda, 
gneiss, quartzite, and tale rock occur, the latter forming a hill west 
of the village. The strike is about north to south, the dip of 
the rock easterly, at a very high angle. Fast of Mulda occor gneiss, 
® pink quartzo-felspathic rock, and light-coloured banded 
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schists. Further up the valley of the Kudal river are banded mica 
schist with garnets, granitic-pneiss, compact siliceous hornblendic 
rock, and dark-coloured contorted mica schists with bands of 
quartzite. The high hills south-east of Ndrur, which form the 
eastern ant of the principal spur branching from the Sahyddri 
scarp at Rangna fort, show fine-grained micaceous schists, coarse 
syenitic gneiss, light grey gneiss and quartzites. These beds form 
a aktidenal fold Pitenas west strike. At Tulsuli, about four 
miles west of the above section, fibrous actinolite schist and bands of 
quartzite form hills immediately west of the village. To the east of 
onda, which stands on the north side of a trap-covered spur some 
six or seven miles north-west by north of Ndrur, are micaceous 
schists, quartzo-felspathic schists, quartsites, and actinolite rock 
rolling north and south anticlinally at low angles, with an east to 
west strike. The last section requiring mention occurs m the 
Ashdimat river, alittle east of Harkul. Here may be seen excessively 
contorted beds of mica schist, hornblende schist, quartzo-felspathic 
rock, gneiss and granitoid gneiss, The strike of the beds, which 
form an anticlinal fold, is about north 20° west. 

Few instances are mentioned in Mr. Wilkinson's notes of specially 
striking or important oe of the rarer rocks individually. 
Granitoid gneiss was noted by him cropping out of the south side 
of Kumberal hill in enormous masses, the Sep dipping apparently 
into the hill at low angles. 

Talcose rocks, though, as before pointed out, they occur far more 
frequently in Vaddi than in the gneissic region above the Sahyddris, 
are by no means common. Besides at Bambarda, tale rock was 
observed only atabout six places. At the crossing of the Tiléni river 
by the Ram pass road and west of Kuddsi it has the form of a hard 
compact blue rock, weathering into a light-coloured soapy wall. 
The same beds pass northward to the top of the spur between 
Sdsoli and Kumberal. They are interstratified with dark green 
hornblende schist and mica schist. Similar blue compact tale rock 
occurs at Akeri, north-west of Sdvantvddi, as hard nuclei enclosed 
in a softer steatic mass formed by weathering. Both are quarried 
and sed for masonry. A considerable development of talcose 
rock oceura around and to the south of Sherli, a little west of Banda 
on the Vengurla and Ram pass road. T'alcose schists occur also at 
Vankda, a little south of the Ashémat, close tothe north boundary of 
the state. Actinolite schist, a rock not met with in the gneiss country 
above the Sahyddris, was noted by Mr. Wilkinson in four places. 
Of these, two, Tulsuli and Konda, have been mentioned above, 
the other two are Kudal ten miles north-west of Sévantvddi, and 
Bambarda three or four miles north-east by north of Kudal. 

No metallic ores were noticed in the gneissic rocks in sufficient 
quantity to be of practical value, unless decomposed hornblendic 
schist be used in some cases as an iron ore to charge the small native 
amelting furnaces. But it is, on the whole, probable that the ore used 
is entirely derived from the much later deposits of Konkan laterite. 

The Intrusive Rocks associated with the gneissic series are of two 
kinds, trap dykes and granitic veins and bosses. Trap dykes are 
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very few and of small size and importance. Almost all occur 
ag close to the Tildri valley near the foot of the Ram pass. 
From their position with reference to the gneissic rocks, there can 
be little hesitation in classing them with the numerous and 
important dykes so frequently met in the gneiss area above the 
Sahy ris. Mr. Wilkinson's notes do not specify their eculial 
lithological constitution. One dyke of basaltic trap, which he 
describes as occurring close to Sdvantvadi, deserves special notice, 
as from its peculiar structure there is good reason for believing it 
to belong to a much later geological period, namely, that of the 
Deccan trap. It will be described more fully when treating of the 
Deccan trap. The granitic or syenitic intrusions are, with one 
exception, of small size and importance. The majority occur in 
the form of regular granite veins, crossing dark grey micaceous 
schists in the valley of the Kudal river, at Mandkol to the south-east, 
and at Mulda to the east of Kudal. At Mandkol the intrusive 
veins consist of grey granite and eurite, cut throngh beds of gneiss 
crossing the river bed. The one important syenitic imfrusion 
eccurs In the Vagheri, or Baravda hill group, five miles east of 
Vengurla, The main mass of these bold conical hills, which, towerin 
high over the adjoining flat-topped laterite-capped tableland, 
are most striking and widely seen, is of porphyrge yenite and 
hornblenderock forced through beds of granitoid gneiss and quartzite, 
which appear to have been upturned to a considerable extent and 
in part to have taken an upright position. This syenite consists of 
dark green hornblende, white opaque quartz, and in general very 
little felspar, The porphyritic appearance is due to the peculiar 
coarse crystalline aggregation of the quartz. Small intrusions of 
compact syenite occur among the gneiss in the Majgaon hills 
south of Sdvantvadi. 








Resting on the gneissic formations is another later series of 
rocks which has undergone a considerable degree of metamorphism, 
and which has hitherto proved barren of organic remains. This 
newer metamorphic series has, on the strength of the similar 
character of the rocks, been correlated with the Kadapa series on the 
eastern side of the peninsula, and through that with the Gwalior, 
or Bijévar, series in Central India. The rocks representing the 
Kalédgi series in Sdvantvidi can only be veigiardledl aa bus tiie mentary 
remains of former formations, Denuding forces at work at various 
gentogeee periods, but chiefly before the outpouring of the Deccan 
out ows, removed nearly the whole mass of the uartzite and shale 
beds which made up the series in this quarter. Jadcine from the 
thickness of the representative beds of the series further east and 
north, in Belgaum and Ratnigiri, the mass removed must have been 
rey great, certainly many hundreds, and possibly some thousands 
of feet thick. Only one small patch of the rocks has been mapped 
by Mr. Wilkinson. This is an ontlier capping the lofty gneissic 
a that runs south-west from the great angle made : the 

ahyddri scarp about three miles west of the Rém ao . The 
outher occurs at the southern end of the spur, ant occupies 
considerably less than a square mile of surface. It consists 
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of quartzite tipping east or north-east at a low angle. Other 
outhers, as near Maneri, on the left bank of the Tildri river, a few 
miles to the south-west, are too small to be mapped. In the 
north, between the spur south of Kusba and Bksdiraou. and in 
many other places, great quantities of rounded lumps of quartzite 
(altered sandstone) are seen under trap which evidently flowed over 
the surface of a denuded metamorphic country. 

The great lava flows which make up the mass of the Deccan 
pie rest directly on the gneissic and Kaladgi series of metamorphic 

ock. No later set of beds, such as the infra-trappean or Lameta 
beds of Central India, were found in the southern Konkan. The 
unconformity of position between the older rocks and the trap flows 
is in most places extremely well marked. In many sections it is 
so great as to show that vast ages passed between the close of the 
Kaladgi and the opening of the volcanic era. From the study of 
the aub-trappean rocks in Central and Eastern India it has been 
ascertained that within the space of time thus mdicated, took 
place the accumulation of all the formations below the cretaceous 
series belonging to the great mesozoic period as known in India. 
This space of time includes also a considerable section of the 
palwozoic period, the great Vindhyan series of azoic rocks bemg 
doubtless of palmozoic age. The Deccan trap may be regarded as 
of upper cretaceous age. Whether the lowest trap flows found in 
Sdévantvadi represent the real base of the series, has not yet been 
determined. The probability is that a considerable thickness of 
lower flows occurs farther north in the Ratnégiri district, and 

pecially near the Mahibaleshvar mountains, where the total 
thickness of traps exposed, far exceeds that seen in the most 
northerly part of the scarp lying in Savantvadi territory, As the 
Sahyidri scarp is followed in a southerly direction, the later flows 
will be found to overlap the older ones on to the gneissic rocks. 
Hence the beds, which form the basement of the trap series near 
the southern end of the trap area, really occupy a position near the 
top of the trap series considered as a whole. 

The area occupied by trappean rock im the Savantvadi state 
is nob preat. It consists mainly of a narrow band, forming the upper 
and most precipitous part of the great Sahyédri scarp, along which 
runs the boundary between Sdvantvddi and Belgaum in the south 
‘and Kolhapur in the north. From the extremely precipitous slope 
of the mountain sides, and from the dense forest that covers them 
in many parts, the sections are generally accessible only along 
the various passes which ascend the scarp. Only in the northernmost 

+ of S&vantvddi are the trap flows found at comparatively low 
levats In the centre and south the trap outliers cap only the 
nghest hills. 

Owing to the tremendonsly wearing action of the heavy south- 
west rainfall, the softer trap beds have weathered away leaving 

eat mural precipices of hard, compact, columnar basalt. Near 

dread three A istinot and conspicuous beds occur, forming together 
one great cliff-like scarp between five and six hundred feet high. 
Farther north on the Amboli pass two flows are specially prominent, 
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and form a double mural scarp of much beauty. The striking spur 
on which stand the two remarkable hill forts of Manohar and 
Mansantosh, is capped by one of the great basaltic beds, and 
shows very fine mural scarps to which the two forts owed their 
strength. Still farther north, near Rangna another famous hill 
fort, the scarp shows six or seven great flows in the form of 
black bands, each pair of bands separated by partings of softer 
decomposing beds. Some of these are amygdaloid in character, as 
for example, near Girgaon and Nirur, where a pink amygdaloid 
occurs, whose cavities are full of zeolites andealespar. ‘The northern- 
most trap flows which cap the spurs ranni est into the low 
country, form generally flat-topped hills. The trap flows which 
have a slight westerly dip, consist of an olive green mass, breaking 
with uneven jointy fracture and sometimes containing olivine. 
The trap decomposes into a deep red earth. No distinet 2 irae of 
outlet of the great trap flows seem to have been met by Mr. Wilkinson, 
ci does he mention any dykes of npr tise crossing the lows 
such as occur in more northern parts of the great trap area, a5 In 
the Rajpipla Hills.! ea 

‘Two occurrences of trap noted by Mr. Wilkinson, suggest the idea 
of possible relationship with the Deccan traps, a point left undecided 
by his observation, iY worthy of farther examination. One of 
these two occurrences is the large dyke of columnar basalt at 
Sivantvadi. The cleavage of the rock into five-cornered columns 
is a feature not met in the dykes of pre-Kalidgi age, which in 
large numbers cross the gneias country above the Sahyadris. At the 
same time as this form of cleavage is very common im the Deccan 
trap basalts, it suggests the possibility that this Sdvantvadi dyke 
belongs to the Decan trap, though extensive denudation has made 
it impossible to trace any present connection between the two. A 
close comparison of the intimate structure of the basalt of this dyke 
with basalts of the Deccan age and with the rock, whether basaltic 
or dioritic, of the non-cleaved dykes in the Tildri valley and of 
other similar dykes above the Sahyddris, would be sure to throw 
some light on this point, which is one of considerable interest. The 
other case of interest occurs at Kasai, south of the Tildri river, 
about three miles from Maneri. Here, at a little distance south of 
the road, east of the village, are masses of blue basalt, apparent! 
part of an intrusion, The lithological character of this rock 
pomts strongly to its being of Deccan trap age, Its situation 
suggests the idea of its being a volcanic ‘neck’ rather than a 
mere outlying patch of some denuded flow. Such a ‘neck’ 
would represent a mass of lava consolidated in a volcanic vent below 
the open crater by which the eruption reached the surface. ~ 

Tron-clay (laterite) formations of subagrial origin, such as occur 
80 largely on the surface of the trap flows on the summit of the 
Sahyadris, are but very little developed in the Sévantvadi territory. 
The denuding agencies at work on t scarps and spurs appear to 


See Mr, W, T. Blanford’s Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Vol, VL 
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have cut away the exposed rock too rapidly for the development of 
the peculiar argillo-ferruginous decomposition of the trap rocks. 
Such argillo-ferruginous deposits as do occur on the surface of the 
older and newer metamorphics, and to a very small extent on the 
trap flows, must be considered as produced by local and subaérial 
re-composition of the weathered materials. In the absence of 
included fossils, the age of such subaérial deposits is uncertain, and 
for all that is known to the contrary, many ma) belong to 
geological periods of very recent date, and will therefore be again 
referred to when treating of the recent deposits. They must also 
be carefully distinguished from the iron-clay formation so largely 
‘developed in the Konkan, which there 1s good reason to regard as 
of sedimentary, and probably of marine origin, and which 13 
therefore classed as a true laterite. The decomposition of traps 
into iron-elay may be well seen in some of the cuttings near the 
upper parts of the great Amboli pass road. Here the basaltic rock 
weathers gradually into a moderately hard yellow-brown or brown 
earthy mass enclosing many nuclei of the original rocks. ‘The upper 
ai of the decomposed mass from which the nuclei have disappeared, 

ye undergone a process of concretional solidification from 
infiltrationof surface water holding iron in solution, and are assuming 
the ordinary lateritoid appearance and reddish colour. This change 
takes place, as a rule, only in traps in which columnar cleavage has 
not been developed, owing, im a bability, to the retention of 
water in the horizontal joints and planes of bedding. In the 
columnar traps, as water is able to percolate freely, the weathering 
process is different. 

The south and west of Savantvédi are to a considerable extent 
covered by numerous outliers of a once continuous sheet of laterite, 
an extension of the great formation so largely developed in the 
Konkan.  Laterite gives a monotonous look to the country, 
forming a waving, and in many places flat plateau, whose surface 18 
a sheet of black slag-like rock. This laterite plateau, bare and 
black with a general eight of between two and three hundred feet, 
supports no vegetation, except here and there scanty grass and 
stunted trees. it is cut through by numerous rivers, which, after 
flowing across a comparatively open country, enter the laterite by deep 
ravines which widen towards the sea, the rivers becoming broad tidal 
creeks. 

This Konkan laterite, as it has been called, to distinguish it 
from the Deccan laterite or iron-clay, is in all probability a truly 
sedimentary formation, greeks greatly im origin m _the 
Iithologically similar Decean iron-clay, which is probably asubacrially 
altered trap rock. The evidence in favour of the sedimentary 
crigin of the Konkan laterite is at present rather meagre. Mr. 
Wilkinson has offered no positive opinion on the subject, probably 
because he took the sedimentary origin for granted, and was unaware 
that De. Carter had, in his Geological Papers on Western Indis, 
advanced the idea that the Konkan laterite was an altered volcanic 


rock. Still it may be gathered from Mr. Wilkinson’s notes, that — 


parts of the formation are unquestionably sedimentary. He mentions 
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Chapter. $$here and there ‘laterite sandstones,’ ‘laterite conglomerates’ and 
Description, ‘shaley laterite,’ and this when speaking of the undisturbed 
Bias * rock, and not referring to numerons patches of pseudo-lateritic rock 
Sevens: the product of the denudation of older laterite, which as gravels, 
Literiis, sandstones and conglomerates, occur at lower levels than the typical 
rock. These will be referred to further on. The evidence in 
favour of Dr, Carter's hypothesis of the trappean origin of the 
Konkan laterite is simply the lithological resemblance of this rock 
to the iron-clay occurring on the top of the Deccan trap flows above 
the Sahyddris. But an equal resemblance exists between the 
Konkan laterite and the Travankor laterite and the laterite of the 
Coromandel coast, both of which are of true sedimentary origin. 
Another great objection to the trappean origin hypothesis is that 
it involves a fresh outpouring of trap 1 after he conclusion of 
the Deccan trap period, a further outhlo of which there is no other 
evidence of any sort in the Konkan, It is the general conclusion 
of the geologists who know the southern Konkan, that the Konkan 
has been formed by the removal, by denuding agencies, of the 
vast mass of trap forming the westward extension of the great flows 
now exposed in the Ghat scarp, and that such denudation began 
after the Deccan trap period was at an end. When this great 
denudation, which was doubtless the work of the sea, had been 
oe a deposit of white and blue clay, containing lignite 
and plant remains, was formed. These clays are very probably 
of the same tertiary age as the lignitiferous clays underlying the 
truly sedimentary laterite in Travankor. The Rankin laterite at 
Ratnagiri overlies these plant beds, and if it representa, as 
Dr. Carter supposes, altared trap flows, there must have been a 
third period of trappean eruptions in the Indian p ninsula, of 
which, as above remarked, no other indications are to be found. 








Laterite outliers are found in the south of the state at oints 
far more inland than in the north, They are mostly small, of 
irregular shape, and scarped round their edge Konkan laterite is’ 
probably of later tertiary age, 





| The Alluvial Formations in Sdvantvidi are of very small extent 
| and of no geological importance. They consist of the alluvium 

deposited by the various small rivers in their lower reaches, and are 
| almost everywhere masked by extensive rice cultivation, 


| Subadriat The Subaérial Deposits demanding most notice are patches of 
| Depowits. Various argillo-ferruginous rocks occurring very commonly over the 
| low-lying central part of the state, and in the valleys between the 

Various ridges capped by the typical Konkan laterite. They have 


| often a true lateritic appearance, but consist more frequently of 
gravels, sandstones an conglomerates, and have been eee by 
| re-consolidation of the weathered debris of the true Konkan laterite 


or of ferruginous and other rocks in the metamorphic series, None 
of sufficient interest, to deserve special notice a mesiticnad By 
Mr. Mie arc Similar deposits are in process of formation at the 
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The Soils are mostly light-coloured, clayey or sandy as the case 
may be; clayey soils result from the decomposition of the felspathic 
varieties of the metamorphic rocks ; sandy soils fromthe weathering 
_ of the quartzites and altered sandstones of both the older and newer 
metamorphic series. The soil is generally deeper than elsewhere 
in the Konkan, and the country in consequence more susceptible of 
cultivation. In the north of the state is a deep red soil the result 
of the decomposition of some of the lower trap flows. 

Except for building purposes, the various rocks met with in 
Savantvidi are of little use, and none appear to be of exceptional 
value. In many places a little iron is smelted in small native 
furnaces, the ore used being ncematitic shaleobtained from some of the 
laterite-capped hills. This shale probably pela to the laterite 
formation. Mr. Wilkinson thinks that in some few cases the ore 
used is a decomposing ferruginous member of the gneissic series, 
possibly a hornblendic schist rich im iron. 

Except that it is somewhat damper and cooler, the climate of 
Sdvantvadi is much the same as the climate of Mélvan in Ratndgiri. 
The cold season begins about the middle of November, the weather 
very suddenly canes from damp warmth to dry cold. From 
February to the middle of May strong gusty winds blow from the 
north-west. The hot weather begins in March, when at times in 
the afternoon with a heavy cloudy sky, the thermometer rises 
to 94°. In April, the hottest month in the year, mists and fogs 
are sometimes followed by thunder, lightning and rain from the 
north-east. May, though it has a higher average temperature than 
April, is freshened by a strong sea breeze, with sometimes, but less 
often than in April, a thunderstorm from the north-east. The 
rainy season begins early in June and ends about the middle of 
October, The fall is very heavy, varying, during the thirty-two 
years ending 1879, from 222 inches in 1874 to 93 inches in 1855, and 
averaging 143 inches.’ Though well distributed over the whole rainy 
season the fall is generally greatest inJuneand July. Thermometric 
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i The available details ore : 
Steanteddi Rainfall, 2848 - 2579. 
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readings, registered during the five years ending 1879 from 91° 
in May to rp December and Jannary. pis | give for the whole 


period an average mean temperature of 786° 
| Sdeanteddi Thermometer Readings, 1851-1857 and 1875-1879. 
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Tue only minerals are stone and iron ore. At Véléval and Akeri 
stone quarries supply abundant building material. The Valaval 
atone is a sort of quartz or quartzite. The Akeri stone, aslate coloured 
tale-schist extremely hard, compact and heavy, is unrivalled for 
building.’ Costing 4. (Rs. 2) the cubic foot to quarry, it has 
hitherto been in little local demand. But large quantities h ave been 
sent to Bombay and much used in several of the public buildings. 
It can be dressed and carved as finely as marble. Laterite is 
quarried at many as especially near Amboli and within a few 
miles of Vadi. lron ore of good if not of superior quality is 
found in the Sabyadri hills near the Ram and pola passes, and 
on a small scale is made into field and other tools? Enterpri 
and capital are wanting to work the beds profitably on any large 
scale. Tale of inferior quality and in small pieces is found at 
Kadival in Kudal. It is chiefly made into small sweetmeat boxes 
or used in decorating clay and wood idols. | 

As shade" is thought to be hurtful to rice, except some palma 
and bAirands, Garcinia purpurea, little field timber is grown. The 
largest trees, chiefly mangoes and jacks, are found near villages. 
Round the temple of some local demon, vefdl, almost every village 
has its sacred grove, derrii, sireating over two or three acres, for 
generations untouched by the axe and crowded with stately trees 
woven together by featoons and wreaths of gigantic creepers. 

The following is a list of the trees found within Sdvantvddi 
limits. The mango tree, amba, Mangifera indica, has valuable 
froit and timber useful for doors, boxes, and other articlea of 
furniture ; amberi, Glycycarpus racemosus, a small tree the juice 
of whose petioles is used as a blister; anjan, Memecylon edule, 
bearing a small lilac flower in the hot weather, has very 
tongh but crooked timber; din,.Terminalia glabra, has bark used 
in tanning and to make a dark red dye, and timber, especially the 
heashinod. of high value for building purposes; dvli, Emblica 
officinalis, yields fruit made into conserves and pickles, leaves used 
by tanners, and wood that makes good charcoal ; adulsa, Adbatoda 
rasica, has leaves used as a febrifuge; dpta, Bauhinia racemosa, 
worshipped by Hindus at Dasra (October), has leavea used for 








" Near one of the quarries on the slope of a hill there is a bedstead 6 feet 3 inches 
long, 3 feet wide, aad 14 feet high si dared cornice and loge The whole made of 
one solid piece of stone was about 1540 made to order by a Goa prostitute who died 
before it waa finished, AD Lat | 
? In 1855 the outturn of iron was about 77 tons (230 kAandis) worth £4390. 
" Contributed hy Captain Waller, V.C., Assistant Political Superintendent, 
8 330—5l 
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making cigarettes, bidis; asht, Ficus cordifolia, yields indiff 
simber aiak, Flacourtia montana, has an poe fruit ; amily 
Spondias mangifera, the hog-plum or wild mango, has a fruit eaten 
when ripe and pickled when unripe bine, Cassia fistul, yi salen 
used as a purgative and ye sider carp in : 
the marking nut, has edible kernels; " bakul or oval, Mineo 
elengi, has sweet scented flowers sold for wreaths; bhendi, Thesp 
popalses, yee excellent and close grain i wood, 
spok es and gunstocks; bhirand or ratambi purea, hi 
a fruit with an edible pulp, a rind that when dried | is i tigael as a 
flavouring acid in curries, and seeds yielding kokam oil; bokdida, 
Ficus asperrima, has leaves used as fodder or cattle; bel, Higle 
marmelos, yields a pulp very useful in dysentery; bach, 
tetrasperma, found only on the Sahyddri hills, yields a wood which, 
Sepa much tonic and gallic acid, is a good substitute for log 
wood, and is valued as a dye wood ; bhovarbet, Birger ce beste ig & 
species: of bamboo; bherla mad, Ca ta wu sago 
palm, is common, but being of an i Si qual , yields neither 
sago nor teddy, ‘the stem | the leaf yields i Row much used in 
making fishing lines; chinch, Tamarindus indica, has edible fruit 
and tough and good ‘wood ; "chr, Buchanania latifolia, has seeds 
which are made into confectionery, and bard Sek aot to Cala 
and elsewhere ; chivdr, Arandinaria wightiana, an 
much used for mang batons ; ae resis oath or “wild 
plantain, the pith yields flour and the stem an excellent fibre; 
dhaman, Grewia tiliefolia, yields wood used for buildin 3 dhup, 
Canarium strictum, yields an aromatic pale yellow gum as 
Incense ; qela, Randia dumetoram, 1§ & common tree with good 
timber; godderand (?) has oil-yieldin seods; elu, or alu, be 
one: i. fruit is rece and its timber occasional used ; 7 
gholing, Terminalia belerica, yields a la fruit, an ci 
ashes much used in the Rbenirbe ede rm Nauclea 
cordifolia, yields the light and close grained wood used in making 
the lacquered Vidi aca harda, Terminalia chebula, the myrobalans 
of commerce, are large ly exported ; katedsan, Briedelia spinosa, yields 
a wood useful for build: ing purposes ; kéldkuda, Wrightia tinctoria 
has leaves that yield an fndiog dye, and has very close grained 
and white timber excellent for turners ; Aasag, or ashok, 
asoca, yields a useful wood ; jambha, Xylia dolabriformis, yields. a 
strong red-coloured wood, excellent for rafters and page os Pah 
rec a pester Bugenia Jambolana, has an edible fruit and 
a much used wood that stands water well; jamb, Eugenia bar ro 
yields wood used for building; japhar, a jdphran (7), has an 
edible fruit and useful wood ; Jjagam, Flacourtia cataphracta, has 
an edible fruit ; jdémbal, Syzygium caryophylleum, yiel wood used 
for building purposes ; rere Antiaris innoxia, yields fair timber ; 
karmal, Dillenia ae taphylla, a very common tree, yields inferior 
timber ; kavthi, Hydnocarpus inebrians, the seed oil cures skin 
discases and has been found nseful in leprosy; karanj, De ng 
glabra, the seed oil cures itch and mange, an the timber is 


kKinai, Acacia procera, yields good timber; kinjal, Terminalia 
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penksans, yields good timber much used for building; kumbya, 
areya arborea, has bark that is used for slow matches, and yields 
useful timber; kadamb, Nauclea parviflora, yields wood used for 

king stacks and for building purposes; kher, Acacia catechn, a most 
valuable tree, yields the catechu of commerce ; kajra, Strychnos 
nuxvomica, furnishes the powerful poison strychnine and yields a 
useful timber; karamb, bles dioica, yields an excellent wood; 
kharsing, Bignonia sylocarpa, yields a wood-oil used as a cure for 
skin diseases; kharvat, Epicarpus orientalis, has leaves which for 
olishing wood are an excellent substitute for sand paper; kalam, 
Stephegyne parviflora, a fair building wood ; kavas (?), a fairly useful 
timber; kaner, Neriam odorum, yields middling timber; haju, 
Anacardinm occidentale, the cashew tree, yields a largely exportec 
oil nut and a fleshy fruit stalk from which spirit is distilled; kddal (?) 
yields middling timber; khargul, Behmeria ramiflora, the leaves 
are used as fodder; kanak (7), the leaves are used as fodder; kuaba, 



















or kusga (?), has useful timber; Kélen (7), a useful wood; kala 
gonda (f), a useful wood; kilingan (?), the wood is very tough and 
used for hatchet handles; kalak, Bambusa vulgaris, the bamboo ; 
Khatkhati (?); kumbal, sa isa tomentosa, the fruit is used as a cure 
for diarrhcea ; kudchapha, Plumeria acuminata; madan (7) has useful 
wood; moldkarmal, Dillenia speciosa, a rare and inferior wood; 
miryoli(T); malaya (?); mahdrnkh, Ailanthies excelsa, yields useful 
timber; mdd, Cocos nucifera, the cocoa palm, its nuts are largely 
exported ; manga, Bambusa arundinaria, the common bamboo ; 
naram (?) yields useful timber; nandrukh, Urostigma retusum, a 
shady tree planted on road sides; ndna, Lagerstremia parviflora, 
yields excellent heartwood; mndgchdpha, Mesna ferrea, yields a 
beautiful sweet scented flower; ndgalkuda, Sterculia foetida, a 
decoction of the bark is used asa cure for coughs ; ndgin, or trai, (7) 
the wood is used for masts of country boats; nhiv, Nauclea cadamba, 
a handsome tree with edible fruit, believed to be an exotic; 
nisalbonda, Salacia prionoides, yields timber ; palas, Butea frondosa, 
the flowers are used and exported asa dye; pangdra, Erythrina indica, 
its light wood is used for making sword scabbards; pdyar, Ficus 
cordifolia, a useful tree for road sides; pasi, Dalbergia paniculata, 
useful for building purposes ; padhri, Stereospermum chelonoides, 
the leaves are used as a febrifuge, the wood is very tough ; padoli, 
Tricasanthes anguina, a decoction of the leaves is used in puerperal 
fever ; périjétae, Nyetanthes arbortristis, bears fragrant flowers; 
pimpal, Fieus religiosa, worshipped by the Hindus; pd leasan, 
Briedelia montana ; pedhri (?), the fruit is eaten as a vegetable, a 
few of the leaves intoxicate a horse; posva (?),a large handsome 
tree with inferior wood ; panyala (7) yields fair timber; pophal, 
Areca catechu, the areca nut largely exported ; phanas, Artocarpus 
integrifolia, the jack tree, yields valuable fruit and timber, excellent 
for tables, boxes, and cupboards; pianshi, Caralia integerrima, 
useful for timber; palphanas, Artocarpus hirsuta, a wood useful for 
building; patang, Cesalpina sappan, its wood yields a red dye ; 
Phalya, Buchanania latifolia, its leaves are given as fodder; ringi 
ritha, Sapindus laurifolius, the soapnut; raykala (f), a useful wood ; 
rama rameta, Lasissiphon speciosns, yields a fine fibre, its bark 
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intoxicates fish; rdnbiba, Semecarpus sp. (?), the juice is used as a 


jlister ; rumad, Covellia glomerata, has a wood makes got 

cattle troughs; sajan, Terminalia glabra, yields useful ea 
savar, Salmelia malaberica, the silk cotton tree; edtvin, Alstonia 
scholaris, the bark is a good febrifuge, but the timber worthless ; 
siila or sdgran, Tectona grandis, the teak tree; sdykanda, Sterculia 
villosa, the leaves are given to cattle and cordage is made 
from the bark ; sivan, Gmelina arborea, yields a light and strong 
wood ; sisva, Dalbergia latifolia, the blackwood tree; siras, Albizzia 
lebbek, an excellent wood; sugran (?), the bark is used as a 









medicine, and the wood for its oil and sometimes as timber; sur ng, 
Calycassion longifolium, the flowers are largely used and exported ; 


segul, or sevga, Moringa pterygosperma, the pods are eaten as 
aah Rs the bark is like pdiab ta tuste, and the seeds yield ben 
oil ; sidam (?), a large tree yields poor timber; sonchapha, Michelia 
champaca, is aided. for its sweet scented flowers and timber; 
taman, Lagerstreemia regin@, has useful timber ; tirphal, Xanthoxy- 
lon rbetea, the fruit is used as a medicine, to flavor fish curries, 
and to poison; ftivar, Aveicennia tomentosa, the wood is of ver 
little value; undag or pumdg, Calophyllum inophyllum, the see 
yield oil and the wood is excellent timber; vet, Calamus ratang, 
the common thorny cane; khirni, Mimusops hexandra, yields good 
timber ; romh, Nepbelimn langanum, has close grained and useful 
wood; vavala, Holoptelcea integri lia, is a small tree with 
middling wood ; the banian, vad, Urosti bengalense, is common ; 
and the India rubber tree, Ficus elastica, introduced some twenty 
years ago, flourishes well. 
_ Roadside trees are easily grown, The most useful kinds are the 
jack and mango, and the best way of growing them is to sow the 
seed in pots in nurseries during one rainy seaeon and plant them out 
at the beginning of the next, cracking but not removing the pot. 
Sévantvddi is a forest country, but until the revenue survey 
has been completed, the exact forest area remains unknown. 
Roughly it is about 300 square miles or one-third of the whole 
state. Revenne-yielding trees grow on the slopes and along the 
base of the Sahyadri range, and on many isolated hills lying 
between the Sahyiidris and the sea, All teak, cher, and blackwoo 
are considered the Eopenty of the state. In 1878, to put a 
stop to underhand wooc -cutting and for the better protection and 
improvement of the foresta, an establishment of one head officer, 
two deputies, one clerk, twelve rangers, and four ndkeddrs, selected 
from the Brihman, Marétha, and Musalmén classes, was organised 
at a yearly cost of £284 ee In Kndal waste hill eee 
; useful for forest have been separated from 
ecisascnadhndesny forestreserves; and eters ‘adi nae 
above the Sahyidris and in some of th 
forests bordering on Vengurla, boundary 
marks have been set up. The marginal table 
shows the forest receipts and charges for the 
five years ending 187 -79, Timber is cut on 
the payment of fees. It is sent from Vengurla 
by sea to Bombay, or carried in carts overt 
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the hill tracts to Belgaum and other mland districts. There are 
no particular castes who work as woodcutters. 

The chief Domestic Animals are oxen, cows, and buffaloes. 
Horses are very Ey, seen, only among a few of the tr and 
agricultural classes. Bullocks and buffaloes are the animals chiefly 
used for burden or im the field. .An ordinary bullock costs about 
#1 10e. (Rs. 15) and a male buffalo abont £2 (Rs. 20). A cow is 
worth set £1 to = Seon ae Gece carta: Bethe ag asa rule 
spend nothing on the keep of their cattle. They live on cut grass 
or on what they can find in the pasture lands. : | 

Of Wild Animals the poncipe. are, the Tiger, patait ragh, Felis 
tigris; the Pawraer, biblya vagh, Felis pardus; the Huwrrne 
Leorazn, chittdh, Felis jubata ; the Brar, ashval, Ursus labiatus ; the 
Bison, gava, Gaveus gaurus ; the Win Boar, ran dukar, Sus indicus ; 
the Jacxat, kolha, Canis aureus; the Fox, khonkad, Vulpes 
bengalensis; and the Hrawa, fares, Hyena striata. Of the Deer 
tribe, the Staa, simbar, Rusa aristotelis; the Srorrep Dene, chital, 
Axis maculatus; and the Baremc Deer, bhekar, Cervulus aureus, 
are often met. Besides the above the following are also found : 
the Witp Dosa, kolsinda, Cuon rutilans; the Crver, jovadi, Viverra 
malaccensis; the Commox Junane Cat, baul, Felis chaus; the 
Squirze., shenkra, Sciurus elphinstonei; the Hake, sasa, Lepus 
nigricollis; the Porcurtss, edlindar, Hystrix lencura; the Common 
Ispian Orree, ud, Lutra nair; and the Monkey. Both harmless and 
poisonons snakes are common, but deaths from snake-bite are rare. 

The average yearly cost of keeping down tigers and other wild 
animals, during the ten years ending 1879, has been about £7 
(Rs. 70). During the same period, sixteen deaths on an average 
are said to have occurred, thirteen from snake-bite and three from 
wounds received from beasts of prey. No rewards are offered for 
snake killing. 

The avifauna differs little from that of Ratnagiri. Compared with 
tatniigiri, Savantvddi is well wooded. The hill sides are every 
where covered with dense forests and the country generally is less 
barren and rugged. The difference in the species appears to depend 
solely on these physical conditions. In Savantvadi forest-loving 
birds, such as thrushes, black birds, hill bulbuls, and others are 
more numerous, while plain, dry upland, and shore birds are scarcer 
than in Ratndgiri. A detailed list of the birds found in Ratnagiri 
has been given in the statistical account of that district. With 
few exceptions this hast probably applies to Sdvantvadi, The 
following species have not yet been recorded from Ratnagiri. 


The Carsten Serrext Face, Spilornis cheela (Lath, 38), réplaces 
in Ratndgiri by its smaller congener the Lesser Indian Harrier 
Eagle, Spilornis melanotis (Jerd. 39 bis). The ALPivE Swirt, 
ane melba (D. 98) ; the Mauanar Troaon, Harpactes fasciatus, 
(Forst, 115), recorded by mi eorr f 3 a ane Bev 
Eater, Mero; hilippinus, (L. 118); the CHESNUT-HEADED DEE- 
Eaten, tacces pare ct (Hume 119), recorded by Dr. Fairbank ; 
the Juxote Grey Horweun, Tockus griseus (Lath. 145), recorded 
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by Dr. Fairbank; the Crmeox-roroatep Barner, Xantholowma 
malabarica (Bly. 198), recorded by Dr. Fairbank; the Rep-wocep 
Cresten Cuckoo, Coccystes coromandus (Z, 213); the Nuenrel 
Frower Pecker, Dicceum concolor (Jerd, 289), apy tly replacing 
Tickell’s Flower Pecker, Dicceum th vied us (Lath, 238), 
found in Ratnagiri; the Vetver Fronrep Biur Nornarcn, 
Dendrophila frontalis (Horsf. 253); the Dank Grey Cuckoo Suerez, 
Volvocivora melaschista (Hodgh, 269); the Hare Crestep Droxco, 
Chibia hottentota (L. 286); the Mananar Green Buievn, Phyllornis 
malabaricus ((fm, 464), recorded by Dr. Fairbank ; and the Fairy 
Bue Briep, Irene puella (Lath, 469)2 

The chief salt water fish are the dir, bhuydri, dingala, dhenkla, 
dodai, gargata, ghol, ghur, kidi, kipay, karli, khadas, kharchi, 
kharva, khavla, kolindra, lep, maliya, maral, mori, muddashi, palu, 
ped, saranga, shevia, tambosi, tigu, tonki, vigul, valai, vatu, and 
riscan. The fishermen are Gabits. They number 850 souls and 
live in Chendvan and Kavthi on the Karli, and in small villages near 
the mouth of the Terekhol. As there is no local fish curing, a 
large quantity of cured fish, estimated at about £250 (Rs. 2500) 
worth, is brought for sale from Vengurla and other sea-coast towns. 





' Contributed by Mr. G. W, Vidal, C.8. 


CHAPTER III. 
POPULATION’. 


Iw 1843-44 an attempt was made to take a census. The results 
were imperfect and untrustworthy? A second attempt, made 
eight years later (1851), was more successful. According to the 
1851 census, the total population was 150,065 sonls (males 76,956, 
females 73,109) or 166-78 to the square mile. Of the whole nomber 
144,112 or 96 per cent were indus, and 3986 or 2-5 per cent 
Musalmains, that is at the rate of thirty-seven Hindus to one 
Musalmén. There were, besides, 1959 native Christians and eight 
Jews. The 1872 census showed a population of 190,814 souls or 
212-02 to the square mile, an increase in twenty-one years of 40,749 
souls or 27°15 per cent. Of the 1872 population 182,688" or 95°64 
ak cent were Hindus, 4152 or 2°18 per cent Musalmdéns, 3954 or 

‘08 per cent native Christians, and twenty ‘ Others’. Of the whole 
number 48°9 per cent were returned as males and 511 per cent as 
females. 

The following statement gives the chief comparative details : 


Sdvanteddi Population, 1251 and 1872. 
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The 1872 returns, arranged according to religion, show that of the 
Hindus 142 or 0:07 per cent were Madhvachan Vaishnavs, 13,545 or 
7°30 per cont Shaivs, 199 or 0°10 per cent Shrévaks, and 169,002 or 
92:50 per cent worshippers of gods and spirits without belonging 
to an particular sect. Except one Shia, all the Musalmans were 
Sunnis. The three Parsis were Shahanshdis. Of the Christians, 3945 
were Catholics and nine Protestants, including six Hpiscopalians 


T = 


: ove Chapter owes much to additions and corrections made by Mr. Sakhdram 

ji Bavdekar, Judicial Assistant, Savantvdai. ; = 
me age aesaccy the Wadi division contained 40,628 (males 21,143, 
fornales 19,455) souls; the town of Vidi, S621 (males 4256, females 4965); and the 
Binda division, 44,087. The total number of houses was 1413, The Kudal returns 
have been destroyed. | Ah. ee 
_* This number inclodes about 450 strangers who happened to be within the state 
limits during the census night, 
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two Presbyterians, and one native Christian. Under the head 
‘Others’ seventeen persons remained unclassified. 


The total number of infirm persons was returned at 408 (males 
265, females 143) or breiihy nae ten thousand of the whole 
population. Of these fifty-one (males thirty, females twenty-one), 
or two per ten thousand, were insane; twenty-nine (males twenty, 
females nine), or one per ten thousand, idiots; 139 (males eighty- 
eight, females fifty-one), or seven per ten thon nd, deaf and dumb ; 
120 (males seventy-three, females forty-seven), or six per ten 





thousand, blind; and sixty-nine (males fifty-four, females fifteen), or 


three per ten thousand, lepers. 


Under occupation, the 1872 retarns divide the pom 
seven classes : 


I.—Employed by the state, 1334 souls or 0-71 per cent. 
I1.—Professional persons, 1018 or 0-53 per cent. 
II1.—In service or performing personal offices, 1415 or 0-74 per cent. 
IV.—Engaged in agriculture and with animals, 73,697 or 38°58 per cent. 
V.—Engaged in commerce and trade, 2652 or 1°39 per cent. — 
VL—Employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineering 
operations, and engaged in the sale of articles manufact red or 
otherwise prepared for consumption, 13,777 or 722 per cent. 
VIL.—Miscellaneous persons not classed otherwise, (a) wives 24,121 and 
children 68,767, in all 92,888 or 49°68 per cent sand (b).mit is 
persons 4063 or 214 per cent; total 46,971 or 5082 per cent. 


Of houses there was in 1872 a total of 44,923, or on an average 














15,565 persons or 8:16 per cent of the entire population at the rate 
of 10°30 souls to each house, were of a better, and the remaining 
43,312 houses, accommodating 175,249 persons or 91°84 per cent, 
with an average house population of 4°04 souls of a poorer, class. 
The houses of the richer classes, one, two, or three stories high, have 
walls of stone or mud, and tiled roofs, According to the means and 
the size of the owner’s family, they contain from eight to fifteen rooms. 
In front there is a porch, ofa, and settle, and a verandah behind. 
Inside are the central room, miajghar, and the cookin -Troon, and 
according to the means and size of the family, from six to twelve 
other rooms. The chief articles of furniture are Oo carpet, jajam, 
a brass betel-leaf plate, tabak, a hubble-bubble, gudgudi, brass 
lamp, brass drinking and cooking vessels, a few silver plates, some 
cots and cupboards, and very rarely small tables and chairs. 
Except that it is smaller, almost never more than one story high, a 
middle class house does not differ from a rich house. It seldom has 
tables, chairs, or silverplates, but in other details the furniture is much 
the same. A few earthen vessels and copper pots, and one or two 
sitting boards, pits, are all that can be found in a poor man’s house. 
The food ofa rich household is for every day, rice, pulse, vegetables, 
Pepper,’ clarified butter, oil, salt, and dried fish, and onee or twice 


‘AN classes are fond of red pepper and spices, 
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a month, mutton or fowls and eggs. On special occasions they eat 
fried — of ri and udid flour, vadds ; wheaten cakes stuffed with 
gram four and sogar, puran-polis ; and though rarely, pte ed and 
buttered wheat balls, Vidus. © Gekknnne. ippeeaaie) and Gujarit 
Vanis, whether Vaishnava or Shrévaks, are an exception to this, as 
except the Gaud Brahmans or Shenvis who eat fish, they touch no 
peting sinh grail aeategy baer yap 

read, curry, and 4 les, for every day, with vadds on specia 
occasions. The every day food of a poor household is nachni bread, 
and occasionally rice and curry with radds. Those who drink liquor 
and milk, and have not a supply of their own, buy their liquor 
daily from a Bhandari or Christian liqoor-seller, and their milk 
from the milkman, generally a{Gavli. Except dried fish, which is 
pois bought in October, stores of rice, pulse, salt, and red Pepper» 
enough to last from four to six months, are laid in during h 
and April. The well-to-do pay in ready money, and the poorer re-pay 
at harvest with twenty-five or thirty per cent interest. The supply 
of animal food is bought when raat 

Dress varies to some extent according to casteand creed. Except 
that the state servants wear a bright,' tightly wound three-cornered 
turban of the Sindeshdi or Sindia pattern, both among high and 
low caste Hindus the ordinary head-dress is the handkerchief, 
rumal, wound loosely once or twice round the head, The ordinary 
dress of uf class Hindus is, for the men in-doors, a 
waisteloth and under-jacket with or without a coat, and head 
scarf, rumdl; out-doora a waistcloth, a waistcoat, a coat, a head 
scarf or turban, and a cotton shouldercloth, and Deccani shoes 
and sandals, vahdnds. On great occasions he wears, in addition 
to his ordinary out-of-door clothes, a specially rich turban, and 
round his shoulders a woollen shawl. ne class Hindu women 
wear in-doors a robe and bodice. Their ordinary ont-door dress ts 
the same, only of rich materials, and on great occasions they add a 
woollen shawl drawn over the head. Boys, except when very young, 
have a waistcloth, a coat, and a cap or turban, and girls under four 
have a shirt dngda, a cap topi, a petticoat parkar, o bodice choli, 
and sometimes a robe sddi, After four years old they dress like 
grown women, Among middle class Hindus, such as husbandmen 
and craftsmen, the man wears in-doors a loincloth, a waistcloth, 
and sometimes a waistcoat; out-of-doors he wears a waistcloth, 
& waistcont or sleeveless amock, kdanchola, with or without a 
head scarf, rumal, and in cold or wet weather, a blanket, kamll. 
On great oceasions, instead of his smock, he wears a coat, angarkha, 
and a turban instead of the head scarf. Middle class women wear 
in-doors a robe, sidi, out-doors a robe with or without a bodice, and 
on special occasions a richer or fresher robe and bodice. Boys and 
girls are, for a year or two, allowed to gonaked. Then for two or three 
years the boy has a loincloth and the girl a bodice or robe, and 
after five or six, they have, at least for festive occasions, & suit, much 
the same as grown men and women. Among the poorest classes, 
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field and town labourers, men generally wear in-doors a loincloth 
and blanket, out-doors a waistcloth, and blanket or head scarf, 
and on festive occasions a waistcloth, jacket, and fresh head scarf. 
The women, except that fewer of them wear the bodice and that 
their robes are of coarser and plainer cloth and in worse repair, 
dress like middle-class women. The children of the poor are 
later in getting clothes, and less often have complete suits. 
hal n. 

Of ornaments, among men the rich wear gold earrings, bhikbdlis, 
finger rings, angthis, and a necklace, kanthi; and mi class men 
wear gold earrings, mudis, asilver necklace, gop, anda wristlet, kada. 
Among women the rich wear, for the head, muds, rakhdis, kegads, 
phuls, shevtiche phuls, and chandrakors; for the neck, thuslits, 
galsaris, putlis, saris, and tikés ; for the ears, bugdis, Iedrabe, kudis, 
kaps,and ghwms; for the nose, natha and motis; for the upper 
arm, vinkis and bajubands ; for the wrist, bangdis and pdtlis; and 
for the ankles, fodas. A middle class woman wears almost all the 
ornaments worn by the rich, Anda poor woman wears only the 
galsart and the moti, and round silver or lead and lac bangles and 
rings. <A boy’s ornaments in a rich family are gold or silver 
wristlets, kadas and todds, and silver anklets, waliés or jhanjris; and — 





in middle class and poor families, mudis, gops, and hadds, A 
girl's ornaments in a rich family are, for the load muds, rakhdis, 


chandrakors, kegads, venis, and kalepatiis; for the ears, bugdis, 
kardles, and kaps; for the neck, nateterts: thushis, saris, pods 
hars, and javachi mils; and for the ankles, fodds, valas, and 
jhanjris; in middle class families they are muds on the head, 
caradis in the ears, naths in the nose, and ftikde and galsaris on the 
neck ; and in a poor family, hugdis for the ears, galsaris for the neck, 
and round silver or lead and lac bangles for the wrists. 

Besides the last day in every Hindu month, which all except the 
labouring classes keep as a day ot fasting and rest, there are pea 
chief yearly holidays, nine of them feasts or days of rejoicing, and five 
fasts or times of penance, The chief feasts are, in January (12th), 
Makar Sankrant, when the sun enters the sign of Capricornus ; in 
March - April, Holi, in honour of the spring equinox ; in April, Padwe 
or new year’s day; in July, Kark Sankrant, when the sun enters 
Cancer ; in August, Négpanchmi, the cobra’s fifth da , in honour 
of snakes, and Narli Purnima, or the cocoanut ful moon; in 
September, Ganesh Chaturthi, or Ganpati's fourth day, in honour 
of the god of wisdom; and in Oobaber: Dasra and Divali, The 
fasts are, in February, Shivrdtra, or Mahddev’s ni ht; in April, 
fi or Rém’s ninth, in honour of Rém’s birthday; in July, 
see Ekadashi, when the yearly sleep of the gods’ begins; 1 
wisest, Gokul Ashtami, in honour of Krishna’s birthday ; and in 
| ovember, Kartiki Ekadashi, when the pods’ yearly sleep is over. 
wer geulk of the people, the Marithés, Bandhéris, and Mbirs 
bic ormerly famous, both by land and sea, for their fierce 
Reoaie Pie since the establishment of ordor under the British, 

antvadi has more than once been the scene of reyolt and 
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disturbance. But now for nearly thirty-five years peaco has been 
unbroken and the old pirate and freebooting classes have settled as 
quiet husbandmen. The only remaining signs of special enterprise 
and vigour were, till a few years ago, their readiness to cross the 
sea to Mauritius in search of work, and the fondness that still 
remains for military and police service. 

With little trade, few local industries, and hardly any early or 
nnsettled tribes, Sdvantvddi is wanting both in the extreme of 
wealth and in the extreme of poverty. The Chief, some of the state 
servants, and a few traders in Vidi and Kudal, are the only persons 
who possess considerable wealth. Except traders and goldsmiths, 
the bulk of the people, both husbandmen and craftsmen, depend 
for their living either partly or entirely on the soil. Very many of 
themare in debt, but almostall have some property and some credit. 
ng the labouring classes there has of late yéars been a 
considerable improvement. The demand for labour in Bombay and 
other trade centres, and the local rise in wages have made it 
unnecessary for them to go to Aden or Manritius in search of work, 
and in their food, clothes, and house gear, there has been a distmect 
advance towards comfort. 

Among Hindus there were, according to the 1872 census, two main 
divisions of Brahmans, Drivids and Gauds, with a total strength of 
12,979 souls or 7°11 percent of the whole Hindu population. Of 
Dravid Bréhmans there are four sub-divisions, Deshasths, Karddas, 
Chitp4vans, and Devrukhis. Of Deshasths there are only three 
or four houses in the village of Banda, priests and religions beggars, 
all fairly well off. Karddds are distributed over the whole state. 
Each village, or group of two or three hamlets, has its Kardda priest 
or religious beggar. Chitpdvans, a comparatively small class, are 
found chiefly in the towns of V i, Kudal, and Banda,in some villages 
near the Sahyddris, and in the Ajgaon sub-division. Some till and rear 
cocoa and betelnut plantations, others are religious beggars, and 
othersare in government employ. Like Deshasths they are fairly 
well off. The only house of D yrukha Brihmans is at Kadal, where 
the head is a pleader in the ectvil court. The four divisions eat and 
drink together, but do not intermarry. Petty caste disputes are 
settled by a committee presided over by Devasthali the state 
Shastri, who refers serious cases for the decision of Shankaracharya 
Sv4mi. Of Gaud Briéhmans or Shenvis, immigrants, it 1s said, first 
from Bengal and then from Goa, there are four divisions, 
Shenvis,| Bardeshkars, Kudaéldeshkars, and Pednekars. In 
almost every village the accountant is a Shenvi, and in the towns 
of Vadi, Banda, and Knuddl, the number of their houses 1s 
comparatively large. Many of them are landowners and governinent 
servants, and as a class they are well-to-do. The number of Vaishnav 
or Saéshtikar families is very small. They are chiefly found in the 
town of Vadi, and in the Vadi villages of Talavda, Hodayda, and 
Tulsali, They are traders, generally keeping grocers’ shops. 
Bardeshkars, also traders, are a very smal! class. A house or two 

1 Shenvis are either Smirta or Vaishnava. The latter are aleo known as Sdubtikars. 
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are to be found in the, Vadi villages of Tulas and Bambarda ; 
in the Banda villages of Ajgaon, Araunda, and Talavda; and in the 
Kudal villages of Pinguli and Bibayna. Kudsldeshkars are found 
in the Pat and Haveli villages of Kudal, in the Ajgaon villages 
of Banda, and in the Mingaon villages of Vidi. Most of them are 
husbandmen, very few are in Governmentemploy. One family of 
Pednekars are hereditary headmen in the Banda village of Santarda, 
Except between Shenvis and Sashtikars, marriageamong the different 
classes is forbidden. Among the Shenvis and Sdshtikars caste 
disputes are settled by a caste committee, presided over by members 
of the two old and respectable families of Sabnis and Chitnis. 
Serious cases are jofeered to the spiritual heads, svdmis, who live in 
Goa, Kudaldeshkars, Birdeshkars, and Pednekars have caste 
committees of their own, who decide caste disputes, 

Priests, state servants, traders, cultivators, and landholders, the 
Brihmans are on the whole the most prosperons class in the state. 
Of their family expenses and style of living the following estimates 
have been framed. In honour of the birth ofason, Brahmans spend 
from 2s, to £10 (Re. 1-Rs.100) on dinners and charity. Tl 
expenses are optional, and are seldom incurred in honour of the birth 
ofagirl. On the occasion of putting on the sacred thread from 10s. 
to £50 (Rs. 5- Hs. 500) are spent in clothes, religious ceremonies, 
charity, and caste feasts. Betrothal and marriage ceremonies are 
performed at the same time, The bridegroom's betrothal charges are 
entirely devoted to charity and religions observances, and rarely 
exceed £1 (Rs. 10). His marriage expenses range from £20 to £100 
(Re. 200-Rs. 1000), three-fifths of the whole being spent in ornaments 
for the bride, and the rest, as the local phrase is, on such fly-away, 
udau, items as clothes, charity, caste feasts, fireworks, musicians, 
and dancers. The bride’s father, under the name of a gift to the 
bridegroom, vardakshna, pays the bridegroom's father from £5 to 
£100 (Rs, 50-Rs. 1000). ‘This dowry is invested in ornaments to 
be worn by the bride on her marriage day, and ex under heavy 
pressure or family misfortune, the bridegroom’s family cannot take 
them back. Besides this he has to spend more than three-fourths of 
what he gives as vardakshna, in presenting clothes, cooking vessels, 
and food to the bridegroom and his relatives, as also in easte dinners, 
religions ceremonies, and charity. Of late the people have become 
alive to this drain of capital, and have crown more provident and 
carefal than they used to be. The expenses on the occasion of 
girl s reaching womanhood vary from 10s. to £20 (Rs. 5- 
Rs. 200), one-half foing in clothes and ornaments, and the other 
half in charity and in food and other presents. The only ceremon} 
connected with Progeny 18 that in the seventh or eighth montt 
the woman’s female friends and relations go to her house, each 
bringing @ present of flowers and sweetmeats. Except a foWw 
shillings for the musicians there is no expenditure. Death charges, 
res eluding religious ceremonies, charity, and gifts of clothes and foo 
to relatives and friends, range from £1 to £50 (Rs, 10- Ra, 500). 
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their management, they are outsiders from Ratndgiri and Thana. 
Since 1872 all the Prabhus, except one family, have left Savantyidi, 


Of Traders there are five classes, Vinis 9600, Lingdyats 508, 
Jains 199, Bogars 70, and Jangams 25, with a strength of 10,402 
souls or 5°69 per cent of the Hindu population. Of these the Vanis, 
settlers from North Kanara about thea hundred years ago, are 
found in the towns of Vadi, Banda and Kudil, and in the villages of 
Mangaon, Akeri, and Payas. Of clean and neat habits, they are as 
& class sober, thrifty, hardworking, and well behaved. Their chief 
occupation is trade, selling piece goods and groceries. They eat 
animal food, Most of them are Shaivs, worshipping Shiv, Ram, 
ope and Vithoba. Widows do not marry and they employ 
Brahman priests. Caste disputes are settled by a mass meeting of 
the caste presided over by members of three or four leadi aa ig 
who refer serious questions to Shankardichirya Svimi. They have 
lately begun to educate their boys but do not seem to bea rising class. 
The Lingiyats, coming from above the Sahyddris some two hundred 
hie ago, are distributed in the towns of Akeri, Sdlgaon, Valsval, 

mbuh, Nerur, Kaddl, and Mat. Dissenters from the Jain religion, 
they have now become Shaivs, and some of them are professional 
idol worshippers in Hindu temples. The Bogars have sixteen 
houses, four at Vidi, four at Naneli, two at Kudal, and six at Bordava 
and Varos. Originally from Belgaum and Kolhipur, some of them 
have, for more than fifty years, been settled in Vidi. They follow 
the Jain religion, but except that they never eat animal food, they 
are not very strict mits observance. They worship such gods as 
Ganpati, ishna, Bhavini, Khandobsa, Bhairoba, and Saitoba. 
They have a priest of their own caste who lives at Kharepitan and 
occasionally visits Sdvantvadi. They dress like Marithis and deal 
in brass and copper vessels, and glass bangles, hawking their 
wares in towns aa villages and yearly fairs and sometimes opening 
stalls in markets. Caste disputes are referred by them to a deputy 
of their religious head, svami, who lives at Kharepdtan in ary be 
es late, where schools are available, they have begun to teach their 

ys. 

Among traders, the store of clothes generally includes a rich turban 
worth from £1 to £2 10s. (Rs. 10- Rs. 25), and lasting for five or six 
years ; a loosely folded cotton scarf, rwmal, worn on the head, worth 
about 6s. (Rs. 3); four waistcloths, dholars, worth from 8s, to £2 
(Rs. 4-Rs, 20); three cotton or linen coats, angarkhas, worth about 
8s. (Re. 4); two under-jackets worth about 4s. (Rs, 2) ; two waistcoats 
of the value of 2s. (Re. 1); two small waistcloths, panchas, 
worth 3s. (Rs. 1-8); and several silken waistcloths worn while at 
meals or prayers, and varying in value from 10s, to £2 (Rs. 5-Rs. 20), 
according as they are of inferior silk, mugfds, or of pure sulk, 
pitimbars, Besides these, for marriage and other special occasions, 
4 very rich trader will have a cotton shoulder-cloth worth from 
about £1 to £20 (Rs. 10-Rs. 200), and a woollen shawl worth 
from £5 to £10 (Rs. 50 - Rs, 100), and lasting with care for sixty 
years. A trader's wifo’s wardrobe includes two robes, Ilugidis, 
worth from £1 12s, to £2 (Rs. 16- Rs. 20), four bodices each worth 
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és. (Rs. 3), a cotton scarf and woollen shawl worn over the head 
on marriage and other grees occasions, and if she 1s a Brahman, es 
silk robe for dining and praying in. The monthly food charges of 
a well-to-do trader, his wife, and two children, amount to about £2 
(Rs. 20), Those in middling circumstances, doing without vegetables, 
mutton, milk and clarified butter, and using less oil and nut 
and leaves, spend about £1 4s, (Rs. 12); and the poor, living on such 
coarse grains as ndchni and vari, do not spend more than 8s. (Rs. 4). 
Besides a clerk, kiirkun, paid from 12s. to 16a. (Rs. 6-Rs. 8) a month, 
a well-to-do trader has two servants to help him in his business, and 
one for the shop paid about 6s. (Rs. 5) a month, sometimes in cash 
and grain, and sometimes in cash only. For household work he 
keeps a female servant who receives one and a half pounds (1 siier) 
of rice a day, and once a year a robe, lugda, worth about 6s. (Rs. 3). 
If he owns cattle, he has a cowherd, rakhan, who, besides food, has a 
monthly allowance of 1s. to ls. 6d. (annae 8-annas 12), and once 4 
year gets a blanket, himli, a pair of native shoes, champals, and a 
waistcloth worth about 6d. (annas 4), A small trader has only one 
female and one male servant each paid about 6s. (Rs. 3) a month; 
anda poor trader has no servant at all, They open their shops 
about seven and stay in them till noon, when they take! their midda 
meal and sleep till two. After two they re-open their shops, anc 
serve in them till eight. | Se 

Under Husbandmen come three classes with a strength of 
127,370 souls or 69-71 per cent of the whole Hinda population. Of 
these 105,000 were Mardthas, 19,750 Bhandaris, et 620 Devlis. 
The Marathds, some of whom are soldiers as well as cultivators, are 
fairly well off. The Bhandéris are poor, some of them in service 
and some employed as toddy drawers. Devlis, the descendants 
of Bhavins or temple prostitutes, besides cultivating, perform some 
temple service. 

The husbandman’s common food isa little boiled rice, cakes 
of nachnit and vari, fish, and some vegetables. The monthly 
food charges of a family of five persons varies from 12s. to 16s. 
(Rs. 6-Rs. 8). For burden and field purposes they have bullocks 
and buffaloes,each of the former worth about £1 10s. (Ra. 15) and 
of the latter about £2 (Rs. 20). Their keep costs very little, as when 
not left to graze, they are fed with eut grass only, A large land- 
owner has servant for field work paid nbout 2s, (Re. 1) a month, 
besides his daily food. In busy seasons he hires about ten male 
and twenty or oat fa female servants, kdémeris, each of the men 
getting his daily food, and at the end of the season , of a ton of 
unhusked rice, and each of the women six pounds of unhusked 
rice a day. A less prosperous farmer has one permanent servant, 
and in the busy season two or three extra workmen. A small 
landholder works with his own hands, and is helped by his wife and 
sometimes by his neighbour. Among the poorer husbandmen it 15 4 
Fat a yerreece to plough with a joint, uérangula, pair of bullocks, 
= is with one bul ock of their own and one of their neighbour's. 
Maing very early in the morning, and eating some ndchni bread aud 


All Marathds following agriculture are called Kunbis. 
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gruel, the husbandman goes to his field and works till noon. If 
is house 1s far off his wife brings him the midday meal, and if 
work is not pressing, they rest an hour or two and then work till 
evening, when they return home to sup and go to bed about nine. 

Of Craftsmen there are nine classes with a strength of 11,330 
souls or 6-20 per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these 
2100 were Mithgdvdis, saltmakers; 175 were Koshtis, weavers, 
found only in the villages of Tulus and Kasil; 1380 Telis, oilmen; 
1210 Sonfrs, goldsmiths ; 2100 Kumbhiirs, potters; 475 Dhavads, 
blacksmiths ; 3760 Sutdrs, carpenters; 30 Siting tailors; and 
100 Chitdris, painters. ising early in the morning they are 
soon at work and keep working till noon. After a meal and a 
two hours’ rest they begin again.and continue till the evening, 
when after supper they go early to bed. All except the goldsmith 
are poor, and most of the saltmakers, oilmen, and weavers, -and 
some ics Deo gh and potters eke out their earnings by field work. 
Getting little help from their wives and children they carry on 
their work on the humblest scale with no stock in hand, and making 
articles only when ordered.. The estimated monthly charges of a 
family of four persons, a man, his wife and two children, are, for a 

oldsmith, about £1 10s. (Rs, 15); for a carpenter from 16s. to £1 
(Rs. 8-Rs. 10) ; and for a mason from 10s. to 12s. (Rs. 5- Rs. 6). 

Of Bards and Actors there are two classes with a strength of 220 
souls or 0°12 per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these 170 
were Gans and fifty Vajantris. The Gans are well off. The men play 
the fiddle, sérangi, and the drum, fabla, and the women, kaldvants, 
act as singing and dancing girls, The Vajantris, belonging to the 
Ghadsi caste, are inferior both to Gans and Mardthis. Coming 
originally from above the Sahyddris they have about five houses 
chiefly in the town of Vidi. With idle and unclean habits they 
are poor and given to liquor drinking. They eat meat, and their 
ordinary food is rice, curry and fish. They have a caste meeting 
which decides all disputes. Both at Hindu and Musdlman weddings 
the shrill music of their flutes, sanaig and surs, is indispensable, 

Of Personal Servants there are three classes with a strength of 
3200 souls or 1:75 per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of 
these 1900 were Nhdvis, barbers; 1225 Parits, washermen; and 
75 Mashalchis, torch-bearers, ‘They are all poor. 

Of Shepherds there are two classes with a strength of 1940 souls 
or 1°06 per cent of the whole Hindu population. Ofthese 1750 were 
Dhangars, shepherds, who own cattle and goats, and move from place 
to place; and 190 Gavlis, milkmen, new comers from Kolhapur, 
who are settled in villages and towns. Both these classes are poor, 

Of Fishers and Sailors there are two classes with a total strength 
of 1125 souls or per 0°61 cent of the whole Hindu population. OF 
these 850 were Gibits, and 275 were Bhois, palanquin-bearers, some 
of whom eke out their living by tillage. 

Of Leather Workers there are two classes with a strength of 
1765 souls or per 0°96 cent of the whole Hindu pees Of these 
1625 were Chambhérs, tanners and leather workers, and 140 were 
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Jingars, saddlers, some of whom prepare finely embroidered leather 
Word. 





Of Depressed Classes there are two with a strength of 9 
souls or o'28 per cent of the whole Hindu popniation. Of these 
104 were Berads and 9750 Mhiirs. ‘ 

Beraps, found only in the village of Chaukuli in the Sahyé 





have caste-fellows scattered over the neighbouring Belgaum villages. 
According to their own story they are of the same caste and creed 
as the Ramoshis, with whom they eat, but do not intermarry. A 
comparatively well-to-do Gerad has a house with three rooms, the 
back room for cattle, the middle for the women and for dining, and 
a front room for the use of the men. Except two or three brass 
and several earthen vessels, worth about 6s. (Rs. 3), they have few 
household goods, For a man, his wife, and two children the entire 
wardrobe 1s worth about 14s, (Rs. 7), of which about 7s. (Rs. 3-8) is 
the worth of the man’s, 5s. (Rs. 2-8) of the woman’s, and 2s. 
(Re. 1) of the children’s clothes, All women, both rich and poor, 
wear a neck ornament,’ galsari, worth about a shilling (8 annas). 
Their food, coarse grain with occasionally a fowl and the flesh of 
sheep, goals, buffaloes, and cows, costs from 8s. to 10s. (Rs. 4- Re. 5) 
a month. Some of them are very badly off, living in a one-roomec 
hut, eating roots and leaves with grain only occasionally, and with 
difficulty earning 2s. (Re. 1) a mouth. They are a quiet harmless 

le, with the help of their wives growing rice, ndchni, and vari, 
and little inclined to leave their villages in search of work.? 

They worship their ancestors, but keep no images in their houses. 
Their favourite god is Ganpati. Like other Hindus they fast on the 
Lith Kartik Shuddh (N ovember-December) and 11th AshadAh Shuddh 
(June-July), and feast on the Nag Panchamé (Jul -August), Ganesh 
Chaturthi (August-September), pe (October-November), Diwvili 
(October-November), and Holi eset 1 They have no special 
fastsand festivals. They worship the cobra, nig, holding it sacred 
and never destroying it. Except two shrines, chavathds, at Chaukuli, 
the one called ndikovas and the other kerkovas, they have no special 
places of pilgrimage. They never visit Musalmén saints’ tombs, and 
no saints, sadhus, of their tribe are worshipped by other Hindus. 
They have no priests of their own. The village Brahman, bhat; 
performs all religious ceremonies connected with birth, marrage, 
and death. They have no ceremonies at naming. When a son is 
born, they wait on the bhat and pay him a copper pice. He asks 
the father the names of his ancestors, and after consulting a paper 
tells him what to call his child. ‘There are no ceremonies nt otvot bal 
a anor f As the Berad community in a village is more or less 
connected by blood, brides are sought in the neighbouring Belgaum 
to shit omen, except widows, wear their Incky dread, mangaladra, as a peodatt 
(Rs.75). (OF lands held by them at Chaukuli amounts to about £7 10+. 

* The bhat never enters o Berad's house, but eats of the food provided for him 


at hr | hl i 1 1 = a : 
a little distance, On the marriage day he enters the dudpa, and performs 
officiates, he never 
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villages, The marrying age for girls varies from five to ten, and 
for boys from ten to twenty. When his first wife is barren, a man 
may take a second or even a third wife. But if he has children 
by his first wife, he seldom marries a second wife in the lifetime of 
the first, There is a caste rule that if a man suspects his wife of 
onfaithfulness, he may bring the matter before a caste meeting at 
Vagotar, and if the caste committee find the woman guilty he may 
marry another wife. But divorce on the proud of adultery is almost 
unknown. Widow marriage is allowed, but a widow falls in public 
esteem by marrying a second time. The Berads never intermarry 
with any other caste or tribe. The marriage charges ina well-to-do 
family are, for the bridegroom, a sum of £2 6s, (Rs, 25) to be paid to 
the bride’s father, and about 6s. or 8s. (Rs. 3 - Rs. 4) more for caste 
feasts. For the bride’s father the cost is about £1 (Rs. 10), of which 
2. (Re. 1) go to buy a turban for the bridegroom and the rest is 
spent in caste feasts. Caste dinners are given on marriage and 
death occasions, and on the fifth day after the birth ofa child. On 
all occasions the food is mutton and rice, prepared by the women 
of the host’s family and served in earthen vessels and eaten off 
stitched leaf plates. In marriage feasts the men and boys eat first, 
and then the women and girls. At their feasts there is no wine, 
and no singing or dancing. The Berads bury the dead. Nothing 
is spent on the burial of children and unmarried persons. In the 
case of an adult, the death charges for grave clothes and a feast 
to the mourners amount, in a well-to-do family, to about 10s, 
(Rs. 5). They have an hereditary headman, garda, the oldest male 
in a certain family at Chaukuli. He settles all petty caste disputes 
and transfers the more serions to the caste meeting at Vagotar, where 
he brings the parties and helps to dispose of the matter. Should the 
parties be dissatisied with this award, the village headman is called 
in and his judgment is final, The person against whom the decision 
is given is required to pay the caste a fine proportionate to his means. 
Marriage with a Mhér is punished by expulsion from caste, and a 
woman of bad character may be excommunicated, The village 
Bréhman, bhaf, is never consulted in such matters. The social 
position of the Berads is said, perhaps becanse they are NOW much 
queer and better behaved, to have of late considerably improved. 

hey rank themselves under Musalméns, but much above Mhérs, 
never touching or mixing with them. They have no liking either 
for games of chance or athletic exercises, and except at Dasra 
(October-November), when they collect outside of the temples to hear 
old stories, kathas, they care little for listening to tales or music. 
Partly from bad seasons, but mostly owing to their sanaregeee 
on marriage occasions, about two-thirds of the Chaukuli Berads are 
sunk in debt. The advances they require are generally repaid after 
six months at twenty-five per cent interest. 


MuAnzs,' with a strength of 9750 souls, are of two sub-divisions, 
Pan Mhéra and Bele Mbéra, who neither eat together nor 


_ 1 The Mhar and Nath Gosdvi accounts have been compiled from materials st plied 
by Mr. Hari Bhikbaji Vagle Head Master Anglo. Vernacular School, Sivantvadi. 
a 0—53 
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intermarry, In every village a separate qnarter called Mharvada, 

nerally on the outskirts, is set apart for the Mhérs’ dwellings. 

"hese are small huts, thatched or tiled according to the owner's 
means, and divided into one, two or three rooms. Mats, pare 
and sitting boards, a few earthen and brass or copper vessels, a 
tobacco pipe, a billhook or axe, and if he 1s a cultivator, a meee 
and other field tools form the chief part of a Mhar’s household gear. 
A Mhiir dresses like a Maratha in a loincloth, waistcloth, and head- 
scarf. The food charges are nearly the same as those of a Berad. 
As village servants they hold allotments of village lands. Some 
serve as guides and messengers, some enlist in the native regiments 
of the British army, and others serve as grooms and day-labourers 
at from dd. to 44d, (annas 2-annas 3) a day. The women are 
skilled in cane and bamboo plaiting, and in making umbrellas from 
the leaves of the bondgi, Pandanus odoratissimus, Asa class they are 
quiet and hardworking, Marriage and otherceremoniesare performed 
by a priest, guru, of their own caste. Unlike the Berads, Mhdrs do 
not worship their ancestors, but havedeities inthe shape of cocoanuts 
or betelnuts, called Brihmans and Purvas, whom they worship on 
every Monday, applying sandalwood powder, burning incense, and 
offering flowers. In every village, close to the chief temples, there is 
a Mhar shrine where they worship a stone idol of Talakhba, They 
sometimes visit the Hindu temples at Pandharpur, but never a 
monies Ela ag There is no local Mhar saint, sddhu, who : 
worshipped by other Hindus, The marryi e, the marriage an 
death charges, and the caste dinners, xonpt that women and children 
eat at the same time as men but in a different place, and that men 
freely indulge in country liquor, are nearly the same as those of the 
Berads. They do not marry outside of their own caste, and 
re-marriage and polygamy are allowed only when the first wife is 
barren or faithless, 

_They have no recognised headman, but the Mbhars of certain 
villages have for generations been regarded as arbitrators in 
settling caste and other disputes. Taking food in the house of a 
saddler Jingar, a painter Chitari, or a Musalmin, and adultery are 
punished by expulsion from caste. They have no games of chance 
or skill, and seldom practise any athletic exercises. Their great 
delight is to listen to the stories recited in temples by their priests, 
gurus, whom they also call Hardds or servants of Krishna. Want 
of care and forethought has sunk most of them deep in debt to 
the landholders and village accountants, Aultarnig. Stall, within 
the last forty years their state has greatly improved. They have 
tiled cottages instead of thatched huts, brass and copper vessels 
instead of earthen pots and cocoanut shells, clothes instead of rags, 
and good wholesome food instead of scanty pickings. 
ee cr see Beggars erg are five classes with a strength of 
. 7 OF I'll per cent of the whole Hindn p tion. 
these 23 were Bharathi Gosdvis ; 960 were Ran P sears some of 
reste 100 were Bhits; 800 were Thékurs: and 150 
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Nira Gosdvis,! numbering 960 and probably of Maratha origin’, 
are dark, beardless, and of middle stature, with nothing to mark 
them from ordinary peasants. They are found in the villages of 
Kankavli Ashimat and Kémta in Ratnagiri, at Ajra in rem Be 
at Goa, and at Malvan. They seldom own houses. Their brick- 
coloured, bhagva, dress consists of a loincloth, a cap, a blanket, and 
a waistcloth. From their left arm hangs a wallet, and when they: 
go begging, they carry a stick in the right hand and a pale-coloured 
gourd in the left. The ornaments worn by the men are a silver 
chain, gop, silver armlets, kadis, and silver or pewter earrings, 
mudras, the distinguishing mark of their sect. T e women’s dress 
is in no way peculiar. A well-to-do woman’s ornaments include a 
gold nose-ring, a necklace of glass and metal beads with a stall 
central gold brooch, galsari, and three sorts of earrings, bugdis, balis, 
and kaps. They understand ordinary Marathi, but among themselves 
use a peculiar patois. Worshippmg the ordinary Hindu gods, 
saa rly the gold or silver image of Ranubdi, and employimg 

rihman priests, they believe in witchcraft and spirits, tying amulets 
to their children’s arms, and sacrificing fowls to propitiate male 
demons, devchars. Some of them are settled, but most are wanderers 
stopping in village teniples in the rainy, and camping under trees 
in the fair, seasons. They generally stay within Sdvantwadi limits, 
but sometimes pass to the neighbouring districts and to Kolhapur. 
They move in bands or families of from twelve to fourteen men, 
and sometimes take with them a bull, and one or two goats and 
i, Among those who are settled, some take to fishing, but most 
make vessels, dagadia, from the stone of the Ramgad quarry, and 
the women sell very popular glass-bead necklaces, pirdukas.* 


The child is named on the twelfth day after birth. On the fifth, the 
goddess Ranubai is worshipped, mee and fish are offered, and the 
caste people feasted. The next ceremony is ear-slitting, by which 
a man publicly assumes his calling, and becomes eligtble for 
marriage. The ceremony is performed by a priest, guru, belonging 
to the Dorevike Gosfvi sect, who fixes a trident,’ trishul, in the 
ground, and after worshipping it and offering it o hen, with a sharp 
knife pierces the lobes of the young disciple’s ears. The blood 1s 
allowed to fall on the ground while the disciple repeats the words, 
‘Shri Gorakh, Shri Gorakh’. A wallet with a pot in it is tied to his 
left arm, and the priest enjoins him henceforth to live solely by 
begging. He starts at once on his new calling, collecting from the 
oo plantains, dates, and cocoannts. The ceremony ends with a 
dinner. They marry ataveryearly age. On betrothal, the father 
of the bridegroom invites the bri e's father and their friends to a 
dinner. The intended marriage is declared, sugar and betelnuts are 
distributed among the guests, and the bride’s father ts presented with 

1 Closely allied to the Nath Gosdvis, but differing from them in caste and ceremonials, 
sre the Gorakhs, who are also called’ Kanphités or slitears from having their eae 

‘D Among their family surnames are Patel, Jadhav, Shirke, Todkar, Lad, and 
Rajput, 2 This necklace is a sign that the wearer is married and unwidowed. 
«An emblem of Shiv, as both of these sects are Shaivs. 
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asum of £4 (Rs. 40), called dej. Ona lucky day fixed by a priest, 
the female relations of the bridegroom ony Ty a piece of cotton cloth 
and turmeric to the bride’s house, and rub her all over with it, 
Then the women of the bride’s family bringing turmeric apply it 
to the bridegroom. The bridegroom then repairs to the bride's 
house and the marriage is performed by a priest, the ceremony 
ending with a feast tothe son-in-law. The pair then proceed to the 
bridegroom's honse where a feast is given to the bride’s family. 
Consommation of marriage, phale-shobhun, takes place when the gir! 
reaches womanhood, 

When a man dies, his body is washed with hot water, and if he 
has left a widow, a black dentifrice, ddnivdn, is rubbed on his 
teeth, and betel leaves and nuts are placed in his mouth. Tho 
body is carried to the grave sitting, and in that position is buried. 
@n the third day the corpse-bearers are feasted, and on the eleventh, 
when the mourning ceases, they are purified by drinking a 
mixture of the five products, pauchgarya, of the cow, urine, milk, 
butter, whey and dung. On the twelfth two goats are sacrificed, 
and a small cloth is spread with pieces of bread, plantains, rice, 
and molasses ; bits of boiled flesh are laid at the corners, and in the 
centre a burning wheat-flour lamp is set with a small water vessel, 
and on each side a bunch of rui, Calotropis gigantea, flowers. 
The day ends with a feast, On the morning of the thirteenth the 
ceremonies are brought to a close, the chia? mourner throwing the 
offerings into water and presenting each of the caste people with a 
Pipe of tobacco, The caste headship is confined to certain families 


» and is hereditary. The heads settle all caste disputes with the 


aid of the other leading men. At caste gatherings they are first 
served with the hubble-bubble, gudguadi, and betel leaves and nuts, 
ang at gral sy receive a small sum of money. OF late a 
FOsivis are said to have greatly improved, giving up their anti y 
drunken habits and bestaninvi settle ae hustavawen 

Coming from above the Sahyddris some four hundred years ago, 
Thikurs number about 800 souls. They are found chiefly in the 
Kudal villages of Ambad pal and Mudla. Inferior in rank to Marithas 
they are idle and of unclean habits, Though some of them till and 
twist woollen threads for blankets, they live chiefly on beggin gr and 
ballad-singing, At times they perform plays representing events 
mentioned m the Puring and Reimeéyan, and showing wooden 
puppeta moved by strings. They keep dogs and have no scruple 
in eating animal food. Widow Inarriage isallowed and all religious 
ceremonies are performed by a priest. of their own caste. Caste 
disputes are settled by their own headmen,. : 


Musalméns, numbering in all 4152 souls or 218 ner cent of the 
whole population, have four sub-divisions, Shaikhs, Syeds Moghals, 
and Pathans, | All of them aire Sunnis, and according to hate own 
Sirens are of foreign origin. Most of them are employed in the 
and improvident.  “““°" ASaclass they are poor, idle, 
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In 1872, the Christians had a strength of 3954 souls. The 
descendants of natives converted by the Portuguese, most of themare 
found in the south of the district, They are not settled in separate 
villages, but scattered about chiefly as masons and palm-juice 
drawers. The males havea head scarf, a shoulder cloth thrown loosely 
over the body, and a waistcloth girt round the loins. Except that 
it is somewhat costlier, their church dress is the same. The women 
wear robes and bodices, and in church, above theirrobe, a white cloth 
with one end drawn over the head. Asa class theyare poor. They 
differ from other middle class natives chiefly by eating pork. 

According to the 1872 census, there were 221 towns and villages 
or about one village to every four square miles, containing an 
average of 840 inhabitants and about 197 houses. Of the 221 
Villages, 36 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 57 from 200 to 500; 64 
from 500 to 1000; 41 from 1000 to 2000; 18 from 2000 to 30u0; 
four from 3000 to 5000; and one, Vadi, over 8000. 

None of the villages are walled ; none of them are settlements of 
aboriginal tribes; and in none of them do all the villagers belong to 
the same caste. Except at Amboli, where caste and other petty 
disputes are settled by committees, poschaices, the settlement of 
village quarrels is in the hands of the village headman. The 
village establishment includes the village headman, gidrkar, the 
police officer, faujdar, the village accountant, kulkarni, the banker, 
potdér, and village servants, called ghddis, devlis, bhivins, and 
mhdirs, The village headman, gavkar, chosen in some villages from 
the Maratha, in others from the Bhand4ri, and in a few from the 


Gaud Brahman, castes, is the hereditary village headman and: 


revenue collector, He was formerly consulted on every occasion. 
And though he has of late lost some of his influence, he has still a 
special position of honour at the celebration of village ceremonies, 
at fairs, and at such holidays as Holi, Ramnarmi, and Dagra.! 
Generally badly off, he never lends money, nor helps money-lenders 
in recovering their dues from his villagers, nor acts as a mediator 
between debtors and creditors. He is not expected to feast the 
whole village. But on marriage occasions, if his means allow, he 
sometimes asks most of the villagers and feasts them for one or two 
days, Brihmans getting uncooked food, and low caste villagers 
cating by themselves, 

The practice of having a village police officer, faujdar, dates from 
1835. He generally belongs to the same caste as the headman, and in 
most cases ischosen from the same family. Theaccountants, kulharnis, 
keep the village papers, and are associated with the headmen in 
all village revenue matters. Except in the village of Tulas, there is 
no office of banker, potddr, The servants, ghadis, devlis, bhavins, and 
mhara, receive from the people an allowance of grain and garden 
produce. They are required to help the headman and the police officer 
in gathering the revenue and in other village matters. Among 
Hindus there are no religious village officers. On minor points the 


bk 








" His authority in this respect is called purra-safta as opposed to his authority in 
revenue matters called rdj-satta, 
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people consult a learned Brahman of their village, and on important 
points their town priests. The Musalméns consult the Kazi or his 
deputy. Of craftsmen, carpenters alone have any claim on the 
villagers.’ ‘Their claim consists of forty-eight pounds (4 kudars) of 
grain on each pair of bullocks, and in return for this they make 
ploughs and other field tools. 

No lands are set apart as village pee grounds. The villager: 
graze their cattle on their own fields, or on box fe ouring hill and 
waste lands. All villagers are without charge allowed to bring dry 
faggots and firewood from the village and state hill lands and forests 
When the forest lands of two villages join, the landholders of both 
divide the produce among them. In most villages some of the 
people are known to be later comers than the rest, but the 
difference does not seem to have any effect on their rights and 
position as villagers. Ponds, temples, and other works general 
use are carried out by the villagers’ contributions in money and 
labour. ‘T'o water their fields all have an equal right to the water of 
the village pond. But if the pond is kept for drinking, the depresse 
classes are not allowed to draw water from it, - 3 

Between 1851 and 1861 a large number of hushandmen, chiefly 
Marathds and Bhandaris, went as labourers to the Mauritius. Most 
of them returned after saving from £20 to £40 (Rs. 200- Rs, 400). 
One of them, a Vani who had learned some French, after about 
twelve years’ service, brought back a fortune of £400 (Rs. 4000). 
Since 1261, by the rise of local and Bombay wages and by the 
decline in the demand from the Mauritius, emigration has ceased. 

















Though tho people are poor, it is estimated that not more than 


three in a thousand leave Savantvddi in search of work. Some of 
these, belonging to the Benes classes, go to Bombay and other large 
fowns in the hope of finding employment as clerks in Government 
and mercantile offices, They generally leave their families behind, 
and if they succeed in findin em loyment, return after ra time and 
take them away. A second bod , chiefly Mardthés and Mhirs, 
getting service in the native army and in the police, generally take 
their families with them. They visit their native vil ig ars lear 
to time, and generally settle there when they have earned a pension. 
The third class are labourers, who in October, after the harvest is 
over, move to Bombay or other labour markets, and working there 
as carriers during the fair season, go back to their yj = iis 
rrginning, of June before the rains set in. Within tho limits 
of the state there is a certain amount of movement among the 
cultivating and labouring classes, whose time is divided betwaae the: 
growth of the coarser grains in hill lands and of rice near the 
coast. As there 1s little waste land, and nothin either in the trade 


or the industries of the state to abt Peniree ers — Pa 
no immigration, ract capital or labour, there 





* These claims are known by the name of didde, 


CHAPTER IV. 
AGRICULTURE. 


AcricuLTure supports about 127,570 souls, or sixty-nine per cent 
of the whole population. 

The soil is chiefly » light sand full of stones and gravel and 
unable to yield the better class of crops. 

Until the revenue survey is finished the area of land under 
tillage cannot be exactly known. It may (1878) be put down 
approximately at 355,000acres. Near the village of Araunda isa 
tract of reclaimable land, but to fit it for cultivation would cost more 
- than the probable return appears to warrant. Poor uplands and 


hill slopes, known as varkas, are allowed to lie fallow from three to 


ten years. Two or three crops are then grown, and for a term of 
years the land is again left fallow. 

During the rains rice lands are watered by mountain streams, 
and inthe dry season, fields are watered by lifts from brooks, wells 
and ponds, ‘The water from the brooks is carried through fields 
and gardens by narrow water-courses. The water of the wells and 
sonds is drawn by a lever lift, lat, worked by a single man, the 
bucket emptying into a channel at the mouth of the well. 

The average plough of land varies from three to four acres. 
The steps taken to prepare the ground for sowing the wet weather, 
sharad, crop vary greatly in different soils. Moist, shel, lands are 
broken up with the plough as early as December, and between 
December and April when sowing begins, are re-ploughed nine 
or ten times. In the drier lands the ploughing does not begin till 
April or May. The soil is then harrowed, manured by burning 
tree branches, and again harrowed. 

For a peasant, land paying from £16 to £20 (Rs. 150 - Rs, 200) 
a year is considered lines tenis : from £2 10s.to £5 (Rs. 25 - 
Rs. 50) a middle sized holding ; and from 6¢. to £2 10s. (annas 4- 
Rs. 25) a small holding. .A man with four acres of rice land and 
one acre of hill land, bAarad, yielding three tons (7 bharas) of produce 
valued at £11 4s. (Rs, 112), is better off than a man drawing 16s, 
(Ra. 8)amonth. A pair of oxen can till from two to three acres 
of land yielding about 1$ tons (4 bhards) of grain worth about 
£6 8s. (Rs. 64). 

The husbandman’s live stock generally includes bullocks valued 
at from £1 10s. to £4 (Rs. 15- Rs. 40); buffaloes worth from £1 to 
£5 (Rs. 10 - Rs. 50) ; cows worth from £1 to £3 (Rs. 10- Ra. 30) ; 
and goats worth from Is. to 43. (annas 8- Rs. 2), The field tools 
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are the plongh, axe, spade, billhook, crowbar, and harrow. The 
amount of capital represented by the tools and cattle is about £5 
(Rs. 50). 


There are two seasons for sowing, and the crops are distinguished 
as the dry weather, gimvas or rdingan, and the wet weather, paveali. 
The dry weather crops are sown in November and December, and 
harvested in March and April, These crops are grown only on 
marshy land watered from rivers. They are rice, bhat, Oryza sativa; 
nachni, Eleusine corocana;kulith, Dolichos uniflorus ; vdid, Phaseolus 
mungo; mtg, Phaseolus radiatus ; chavli, Dolichos sinensis ; parfa, 
Dolichos lablab; and tur, Cajanus indicus. The wet weather crops, 
sown in June and July, are reaped in September, October, 
and November. They are rice, vari Panicum miliare, néchni, 
udid, sdva, harik, kulith, mug, and tur. The staple grain crop, 
representing about one-half of the whole tillage area, is rice. The 
remaining fifty per cent is divided among fourteen different kinds 
of produce. The chief of the commoner grains, and the proportion 
they bear to the entire tillage, are nichni or nagli, Eleusine corocana, 
12°50 per cent; farik, Paspalum fromentaceum, 9°37 per cent; 
kulith, Dolichos uniflorus, 6°25 per cent; vari, Panicum. miliare, 
6-25 per cent; udid, Phaseolus mungo, 3°13 per cent; mug, 
Phaseolus radiatus, 3-13 per cent; sara, Panicum miliaceum, 3°15 
per cent; other crops, as fi! Sesamum indicum, chavli Dolichos 
sinensis, king Panicum italicam, réla Panicum pilosum, (wr 
Cajanus indicus, we Saccharom officinarum, pdrta, coffee bund, 
pepper miri, and hemp, 8 per cent. : 


Rice, Oryza sativa, holds the first place with about fifty per cent 
of the whole tillage area. For the wet weather crop, in June, after 
a few showers, the field, if in high moist soil, is sown with rice and 
ploughed. The plants shoot up aftera few heavy fallsofrain. T 
are then allowed to grow for a month, and when the soil has become 
soft, they are pulled up in bunches and planted eight or ten inches 
apart, in land previously ploughed and cleared of grass. In some 
villages the seed is sown in nurseries, and when ready to set out, the 
young plants are in due time carried two or three miles. The field is 
afterwards weeded from time to time, till, in October or November, 
the crop is ready for cutting. After being cut it is spread out to 
dry.’ It is then tied in sheaves, after a month thrashec by beating 
the sheaves against a well cleaned threshing floor, and finally 
winnowed. Ifthe soil can bear a second crop, it is agnin prepared 
in N ovember, and the same course of labour is gone through. The 
soil does not require a second manuring nor are the clods of earth 
broken after ploughing. One crop in the best, shel, rice lands, 
which are never used fora second crop, Yields from % tons to 1), tons 
(8-10 khandis) the acre; and the second sort from fyths to j of 








1 "The names of rice in the various stages of | Soy. | 
pris bagi erat farts wen ready for tratoplanting’ (4) posal, when ed 
when it la ready tobe ete the seed has a milky conmstency ; and (6) Mal, 
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aton (6-7 khandis). Rice’ is of two kinds, coarse ukde, and fine 
surai, Before separating the seed from the husk, coarse rice is 
, first boiled a little and then dried, a process which fine rice does 
not require. 

Nachni,?? Eleusine corocana, holding the second place with 12°50 
per cetit of the tillage area, is sown on the hill slopes. The husband - 
men visit the hill lands in April and cut down the trees to be used as 
manure. They then go home, and returning in May burn the cut 
branches and trees, and while the ashes are still warm, sow the 
seed, They are back again in June to cut off the shoots that have 
sprouted from the roots of the trees that were cut down, and then 
going home again return in July to weed. In September another 
visit is paid to lop off any fresh shoots that may have sprouted 
from the stumps. ‘Then, after the rice harvest is over, they come 
back to the hill lands in November and house their crop.* With 
all this trouble the hill harvest does not yield each man more than 
J of a ton (one khandi) worth about 8s. (Rs. 4). 

In 1878-79 there were about 30,000 coffee plants in the Tamboli 
estate four miles south-east of Vadi.t About half of them were 
raised from seed brought from Curg. Siberian coffee seed was 
ried but without success, The site of the garden is not high 
enough, and the rainfall not wellenough distributed for the successful 
growth of coffee. The cost has been a good deal more than the 
proceeds. In 1878-79, the expenditure was £274 (Rs. 2740) and the 
returns £133 (Rs. 1330). In 1879, an experiment in coffee tillage 
was made on the spurs of the Sahyadris, The ground 1s well suited 
for coffee. But the want of rain, in all but a few mouths in the 
year, forms a great, if not an unsurmountable, bar to its successful 
growth. 

Manilla hemp grows abundantly im the Sahyddris during the 
rainy season. More than 4000 plants were introduced into the 
‘imboli estate. In 1876 a uewly invented fibre-cleaning machine 
brought from New Zealand, was successfully worked on the aloe 
leaf, but was believed to have injured the health of the men 
who worked it, An attempt to use it in extracting Manilla hemp 
fibre failed. 

The only two years of scarcity of which record remams were 1791 
and 1821, In 171-92, a drought, coming on the top of the plunder 
of the country by the Kolhapur chief, cavised such scarcity that rice 








1 Of thirty varieties of mee, seven are of the better and twenty-three of the poorer 
sort, The seven better sorta of rice are, hothambire, Lhiradl, gajvel, tavedl, pdtni, 
vaiail, andadi; the twenty-three inferior are, archife, kdlinarda, bildibela, bi likudaya, 
L hil, LAochri, chimadl, teh bei fer, cldinnuya, dougre, fiinbituad aya, nara, bilder, bela, 
smudge, varangal, wikadl, ve lya, ahirdi, acndue, aukel, sorts, anid wompviad, 

‘There are eight varieties of nicki: kere, khdremuthle, dongre, dudhmogre, 
rt 4 ufdne, mule, tow, and ahenire. ‘. 7: = = 

' The cultivation of ndchui during the ramy season on the Sahyadri slopes is called 
hillbreaking, dongar todna, eich is also grown on the plains in the fair season. This 
kind of tillage. Leswa as Ihara, yields so small a surplas that it is very seldom 
resorted to. . | 

‘This estate was, in 1867, bought by the Sivantvadi state from the widow of 
Mr, Spencer, Assistant Surge. 
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was sold at from three to 74 pounds for 2s. 34d. (two to five shers the 
pirkhini eo) ; nichni at twelve pounds, and jrdri and udid at 13} 
pounds. To relieve the distress, the Vadi chief waylaid rice ships 
and doled out their cargoes, In 1821-22, sudden and unneual fall 
of rain destroyed the grain, and a storm that accompanied it ruined 
the garden crops. Rice rose to seven pounds the ru The chief 
opened the state granary, kothi, and distributed ine 

The state is liable to floods caused by the rapid filling and over- 
flowing of its mountain streams. The damage done 1s never on 
any very large scale. Within the present generation there have 
rash so sion droughts. During the last twenty-five years, with an 
average yearly rainfall of 130 to 135 inches, the nearest approach 
toad ought Was 1D 1864, when the rainfall noun ted to ouly OG 
inches. In 1875 and 1876, the state suffered from a scarcity of hill 
and garden produce, caused not by a deficiency in the rainfall, but 
by its abruptly ceasing in September instead of goir g on till 
October. In 1876, in a portion of the Banda sub-division, there was 
a failure of the hot weather, vitingan, crops. But inno instance was 
the failure so great as to call for remissions, though in some places 
the dates for ovying the revenue instalments were postponed. In 
1877-78, the delay of the break of the rains till the middle of July 
caused a short rice harvest, and the scarcity of grain was increased by 
exports to the Deccan and Southern Maritha districts, and by the 
arrival of immigrants from the famine-stricken parts of the country. 
Locusts are very seldom heard of in Sdvantvédi. Some swarms 
1 say but did no harm in 1865, and in 1879, in eighteen villages 
close to the Sahyiddris, they destroyed crops worth about £600 
(Rs, 6000). | | 

The chief cultivating classes are, Gand Brihmans with a total 
strength roughly estimated at 2000 souls, Marathaés with a strength 
of about 53,000, Bhanddris with 10,000, native Christians with 
1000, Musalméns with 2000, and other castes with 3000. Maréthis 
are found all over the district; Gaud Brahmans chiefly in Pat, 
Valaval, Tendoli, Nerur, Pinguli, Jhérdp, and Sdlgaon; Bhandiris 
in the Santarda and Ajgaon sub-divisions of Banda and in Talavda 
of Vadi; native Christians in Majgaon, Insuli, Charatha, and other 
Banda villages ; Musalmaéns in Jhirap, Mangaon, Naneli, Kolgaon, 
Banda, and Kudal ; and other castes, such as Vénis, Sutdrs, Sondrs, 
Devlis, Nhévis, Gosdvis, and Mhars, over almost all the state. Gand 
Brahmans and others of the better class of cultivators generally live 
in oné-storied mud houses, with tiled roofs and five or six rooms, in 
orchards of rages ae and mango trees, The houses of the poorer 
peasants, with only two or three rooms, are thatched with dry grass 
and palm leaves plaited or plain. Gand Bréhmans and o very few 
others have metal pots, the rest have only clay pots ; and these with 
their stock of field tools, a pipe, a bamboo mat, and a cot or two form 
the whole household gear. The farm stock is generally one or two 
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airs of bullocks or buffaloes, one or two cows, and sometimes half a 
szen goats. Except a few of the richest none of the husbandmen 
store grain. As a class the husbandmen are mild, orderly, and 
sober, and except a few of the richest, are thrifty even in weddin 
expenses, They manure their fields by burning grass, stubble | 
branches, but except a few who have gardens, they are not skilled 
cultivators. Their chief tools are a plough, arake, dita, and a 
clod crusher and furrow filler, gufa. The holdings are much 
sub-divided, and nearly two-thirds of the husbandmen are tenants 
or field labourers. The well-to-do employ hired Isbour at sowing, 
nsplanting and harvest time, and the poor landholders get their 
fields ploughed by lending their bullocks to each other.' Fowl-rearing 
goes on to a limited extent. But except by labour the husbandmen 
add little to their profits as farmers. Though not hopelessly involved, 
all are in debt and generally require grain advances both for sowing 
and forfood. ‘The cause of indebtedness is not so much extravagance 
as heavy rents and poor crops. In small transactions the yearly 





rate of interest varies from eighteen to thirty-six per cent a year. 
Though there ts no marked change in the husbandmen’s state within 
the last twenty years, grain prices and wages have risen and the value 
of land has increased. Land isa favourite investment among all men 
of means, Of late, much has changed hands at rates that do not yield 
the buyers a yearly profit of more than three or four per cent.* 





1 So common is the practice, that there is a special local name edrangula for a pair 
of bullocks one of which ts borrowed. . 
? Contributed by Mr. Sakbdram Baji Bavdekar. 
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CHAPTER VY. 
CAPITAL. 


Is towns, landholders, state servants and a few Misa and in 
the rural parts, the village headmen, village accountants, and some 
of the pee landholders save money. 

Among those who save, the cost of living may be roughly put 
down at about thirty per cent of their rine POF the fenaming 
seventy = cent, about twenty-five may go in buying ornaments, 
twenty-five in money-lending, and fifty in bavi land. Except im 
the through grain traffic from the Southern Maratha districts to 
Bombay, people do not invest their savings in trade. They never 
buy shares in joint-stock companies, nor do they invest their capital 
in savings banks or in Government securities, When they cannot 
eri! invest it in land they lend their money at interest. 

cept that among townsmen, money-lending, and among country- 
men, land, is the favourite investment, there is little difference in 
their way of disposing of savings. 

Almost the whole money-lending business is in the hands of three 
classes, well-to-do Vinis, cultivators, and land proprietors, vatandérs. 
As a rule cultivators borrow from one man only. Where they are 
indebted to more than one, they generally settle with each creditor 
independently. In cases decided ya civil court, preference is given 
ta the creditor who first a plies for the execution of a decree. The 
judgment-creditor generally waits the utmost time allowed by the 
court before putting a decree into execution. He does this hoping 
that the debtor will come to terms, and by settling the debt privately 
save him the cost of executing the decree, Meanwhile he induces 
his debtor to mortgage his cattle, house or land. Except under the 
authority of a civil court, a creditor has no right to take possession 
of a debtor's crops or of any of his property. A debtor's land may 
be sold, but his dwelling house, one pair of bullocks, and some field 
tools and cooking vessels must be left untouched. A judgment- 
debtor’s property 1s sometimes bought in by his friends, sometimes 
by the judgment-creditor, and sometimes by an outsider. A fair 
price is generally paid. Noone is liable to imprisonment for debt. 

A patel, or rich cultivator, seldom lenda money to poor villagers ; 
tse a does, P a borrower has no credit, the lender | ovat 
“es & house or heldin mortgage. Grain for seed and food is largely 
advanced to the poorer biti aticiea: Payment is generally made 
in kind and sometimes in money. In khohi villages, the khots, who 
C, rn class are badly off, do not lend money to any great extent. 
bre amen, though well able to hold their own with the money.lender, 

reas a rule unthrifty, given to drink, and sunk in debt. 
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_ In money loans interest is generally charged for the calendar, and 
in land mortgages and grain loans, for the Arabic or revenue year, 
beginning from the mrig (5th June) when the first burst of the 
rains is due. When grain is lent, interest is nominally charged 
for six months, but at so high a rate as really to be equal to twelve 
months’ interest. Tho usual rates are, in small transactions of leas 
than £5 (Rs. 50), from eighteen to thirty-six per cent a year; 
above £5 (Rs. 50)‘and under £100 (Re. 1000), with a mortgage on 
movable property, twelve per cent, and on immovable property from 
five to nine per cent; and in petty agricultural transactions on 
personal security twenty-five per cent. 

Upto 1839, the pirkhani rupee first struck by the Bijapur minister 
Pir n, and valued at about 2¢. 34d. (Rs. 1-2-4), was the standard 
coin. Since 1839 it has been replaced by the Imperial rupee. 

As there is little local and almost no foreign trade, exchange bills, 
hundis, ave very seldom used. A money oe office opened since 
1867, issued in 1878, 535 orders of the value of £2200 (Ra 22,000). 
The business of this office was in the beginning of 1880 made over to 
the post department. | 

Of late years, except in a few cases where it has been sold in 
satisfaction of civil court decrees, land has not to any great extent 
been thrown up. Husbandmen are very seldom unable to pay the 
government demand. In former unsettled times the hushbandmen 
gave up their lands, and they lapsed to the head of the village who 
was responsible for the payment to government of the whole village 
rental. Originally the headman had full power to sell or otherwise 
dispose of such deserted, gatkul, lands. But since 1853, though he 
can till, sublet, or mortgage them, he is not allowed to alienate 
them by sale. Lands are now seldom thrown up. A man in money 
difficulties makes over his land fora time to some well-to-do friend, 
who engaging to take his place as landlord, pays the government 
demand. Where the original holder is unable or unwilling to 
recover it, a civil court decree is obtained, and the land permanently 
chances hands. Land is seldom sold to outsiders. But of late a 
large area has passed from p asant-holders to village money-lenders, 
the former holders continuing to till the land as tenants, 

There has also been a considerable increase in the amount of 
land mortgaged. When land is mortgaged, the owner, if, as is almost 
always the case, he is a cultivator, often becomes the mortgagee’s 
tenant, and pays him rent, the mortgagee being responsible for the 
~overnment assessment, The mortgagee has no other power over 
Ne land. He cannot interfere in any way with the cultivation or 
the crops. After satisfying the mortgagee, the tenant has the right 
to dispose of the crops in any way he pleases. 

Tho practice of mortgaging labour for a term of years prevails 
both among cultivators and labourers, hut chiefly among labourers. 
It is commoner in smal] outlying villages than in large towns. 


i The sameat year, beginning from lst Kdrtit, November, is not used. 
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Labour contracts are generally for terms varying ‘om © peti 
years. The mortgagor's services are generally pledged to r 
cultivators and sometimes to merchants. The money is 


advance, the labouee! besides food and Py gS tye 8 












working off the amount at from 18s. to £1 4s. (Re. 9-Rs. 12) ayear. 
While fulfilling his engagement the mortg: is absolutely the 
mortgagee’s servant, and is not allowed to work for his own benefit. 
In return the master is bound to feed and honse him. He cannot 
whip or otherwise punish him, or make over his right toa third 
person. The master has no claim on the mortgagor’s wife and 
children, or on children born during the father’s term of service. 


Besides servants who have pledged their labour for a term of 
years, there is, chiefly in large landholding families, a distinct class 
of hereditary bondsmen, bandas, the dren of the proprietor’s 
handmaids or kept women. These bandas, thongh the morals of - 
the women are by no means strict, are generally married to people 
of their own class. When a bondswoman marnes a man who is 4 
servant in another family, she leaves her old master, and she and 
her children become her husband’s master’s dependents, There is 
no law against a bondsman leaving his master’s house, nor if he 
does leave, is there any law hel his master to recover him. 
Bat as they lead easy lives, are well fed, trusted, and treated with 
kindness, bondsmen seldom leave so long as t 

i 








keep them, When a proprietor's family divides, the bondsmen are 
distributed among the different members, so that bondsmen and 
masters have in many cases been connected for generations. 


There is no large class of landless or day labourers. Almost every 
oné not an artisan or a trader is to some extent a husbandman. 
The few labourers who work in the field are paid in kind. During 
the last two generations there is said to have been little change in 
the labourers’ state, The bulk of the poorer classes earn enough to 
support themselves by tillage. Even in the slack time the poorest 
will not, except under pressure, come as day labourers on roads, 
buildings, and other public works. Cultivators’ and landholders’ 
women and children are largely employed in fields without wages. 
When at work for a stranger, they are paid daily from three to 
44 pounds (2 shers -3 shers) of rice, | 


_ The daily money wage of an unskilled labourer varies from 3]. 
to 44d. (annas 2) - annas 3), a woman's wage is Sd. (2 annas), and 
a boy’s from 14d. to 24d. (anna 1-as. 1). Field labourers are paid 
in kind, the average daily wage of a man being six pounds (4 shers) 
of husked rice, of a woman 4) pounds (3 shers , and of a boy 
three pounds (2 shers). A day labourer, who thirty years ago (1850) 
used to Se dd. (2 annas) in Védi and Kudal, and Bhd. (14 annaa) a 
day in Banda, now gots 4hd. (3 annas) and Sjd. (24 annas). The 
daily mee of a bricklayer has during the same time risen in Vadi 
und Banda from 6d, to Od. (annas 4-annae 6), and im Kuda) from 
Od. to Is. 6d. (annas 6 - annas 12), .A carpenter's dail ‘wage has 
a during the same time increased in Védi and Banda from 6d. 
to%d. (annas 4-annas 6), and in Kudal from hd. to ls, (annas 6 - 


La 
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annas 8). There are no smiths ; carpenters always do smiths’ work 
as well as their own. , 

In 1838-39, fine rice, evrai, of the common sort was sold at 
thirty-six, coarse rice, wkde, at thirty-nine, and wheat at forty-five 
pounds for 2s. (Re. 1). Twelve years later (1850), the price of fine 
rice had fallen to 434} pounds, and that of coarse rice, ukde, and 
wheat to fifty-one. In1860,the price of fine rice had risen to 24], 
of coarse rice to thirty-three, and of wheat to thirty-six pounds. In 
1870 prices were still higher, fine rice selling at 15}, and coarse 
rice at twenty-four pounds. ~ For several years after 1870 prices 
continued to fall, till, in 1874, they were almost as low as in 1858. 


Since then, chiefly on account of the famine in 1576 and 1877, 
prices have again risen, and in 1873, fine rice stood at sixteen and 
coarse rice at twenty-one pounds. 


The following statement gives the chief available price details: 
Sdvantoddi Grain Prices, 1862-1879. 








In! weighing gold and silver the unit of measure is a lola or 
dths ofan ounce, The weights are either round, flat or square” 
pieces of copper, brass, and zinc, or silver rupee pieces with +4, of 
an ounce (2 gunjs) added to each rupee. The table of measures 1s 
four udids, one gunj ; eight guns, one misa; twelve mdsas, one 
fola ; twenty-four telas, one sher ; and forty folds, one rat or pound. 
For copper, brass, zinc, and iron, flat round weights are used made 
of stone for quantitiesof lessthan four shere,’ and for larger quantities, 

‘ Contributed by Mr. Vindyak Vithal Sabnis, 

reer ale weight tn nse, made of zinc in Goa, called ‘mark’ from the 
Portuguese ‘ marco,’ meaning a weight of mxteen ounces or forty folds of gold or silver. 
A sot of seven weights fitting in each other, the mark is in the form of a tumbler, and 
varies in circumference from one inch to four inches and in height from 1| to 2 inches, 

S European iron weights of half an ounce, one ounce, two and four ounces, half 
a pound, one pound, and two pounds, have lately been introduced, 


Weights. 





Capital. 


Weightr. 
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of iron. For these metals the table of measures is; eight guajs, one 
maga; twelve mdsds, one tola; seventy folds, one sher ; and sixteen 
shers, one man. Instead of the usual sher of thirty two folds, the unit 
of measure is, for cotton, a bandari of twenty-eight, and for tobacco, 
a patgavi of twenty-four folas. For coffee, drags, spices, molasses, 
and sugar, six or eight cornered iron weights are used. They are 
weighed according to the following table: four folds,? one navtak ; 
two navidks, one pavsher ; two pavshers, one ardhsher ; two ardhshers, 
one sler; five shers, one pdsri; two pasris, one dhada; and four 
dhadas, one man. 

Grain and salt are scold by wooden capacity measures, of a round 
tumbler-like form, varying from six inches totwo feet in circumference 
and in height from three inches to one foot, They are measured 
according to the following table: three three-fourth folds, one 
chiviék ; two chivtaks, one naviak ; two naviaks, one pavsher ; two 
pavshera, one ardhsher ; two ardhshers, one sher; four shers, one 
paylé ; two paylis, one kudav ; twenty kudava, one khandi ; and four 
khandts, one bhara. Oil is sold by copper capacity measures in 
tumbler or jar form according to the following table ;: thirty-two 
folds, one sher; five shers, one pasri; two pasris, one dhada ; two 
dhadas, one ardhman ; and two ardhmans,one man. Clarified butter, 
‘up, is in the -market sold by weight, but at private sales, by 
sepecisy measures, the sher being twice that used in measuring 
oil, Milkis sold by capacity measure, the sher being two and a half 
times that used for oil. Sometimes in quart and pint bottles, and 
sometimes in tumbler or pitcher-like copper or earthen measures, 
liquor is sold according to the following table: thirty folds, 
one sher, and sixty shers, one man. The length measure in use 1s 
an iron, brass, or wooden yard marked -with mches. Cotton, silk, 
and woollen goods are sold, as a rule, by rg and by number. 
For masonry, timber and earthwork, the unit of measure is a foot 
and sometimes a cubit, and for land the unit is a bamboo rod, kathi, 
of about 8} feet. The table is: twenty hathis,one pand,and twenty 
pands, one bigha. For road metal a wooden box, phara, of 2 
cubic feet is used. ‘The table for measuring time is sixty pale,” one 
ghatka ; seven and a half ghatkés, one prahar ; eight prahars, one 
day, divas; seven and a half days, one week, 4 head ; two 
dathvadds, one fortnight, paksh ; two pakshas, one month, mahina ; 
six mahinas, one ayan ; and two ayans, one year, vareh. 





——— 


' Forty folds are equal to one pound, 72) pols make one minute, 
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CHAPTER VI. 
TRADE. 


Two main lines of road from Vengurla to Belgaum, one in the 
centre the other in the south of the district, pass through Sévant- 
vidi. Of these the southern or Ram pass road, running south-east 
and crossing Banda and Bhedshi, 1s fort; ae riiles from 
Vengurla to the top of the Sahyddris. This road, with a general 
breadth of thirty feet, was finished in 1821. In 1826 it was the 
are highway to the upper country from Goa in the south-west, and 
rom Wadi, Vengurla and Malvan in the west. The approach to 
the pass above and below was a made road, and the ascent was fit 
for every kind of wheeled carriage. The tract of country below was 
wild, hilly, and covered with large trees, clumps of bamboos and 
thick underwood with partial cutivation in the valleys Until,in 
1869, the new road by Amboli was made, this was the main trade 
line from Vengurla to the Decean. Steep and crossed by several 
streams, unbridged and unfordable during the rainy season, this road 
is very difficult. The portion that lies in Vidi is a in order by 
the state at an average yearly cost of £250 (Rs. 2500). Except 
in the very steep ascent of the Sahyadris, which is dificult to keep 
in repair, the whole length of the road is mm fair order. It is now 
little used except by traders from Goa and by pack-bullock Vanjaris 
earrying grain between the sea coast and the Deccan. The other 
main pass across the Sahyidris is known as Amboli, from a village 
at the top, or as Parpoli, from a village at the bottom. At the time 
of the British conquest (1821) several zigzags made the passage 
very difficult for heavy ordnance. It was shortly after made passable 
for small guns, and in 1826, though stony was in no part very 
steep. It was used by merchants passing from Goa to the Deccan.* 
It is now crossed by a first class cart road that was thrown open 
to traffic on the Ist of November 1869. Passing about two miles 
north of Vidi, through the villages of Aker and Dinoli, it crosses 
the Sahyddri range by an easy rise leading to Amboli at the crest of 
the pass, and thence to Kanur and Belgaum Of its total length of 
seventy-eight miles the thirty-six in Vadi are bridged, and except 
half a mile where laterite is used, are metalled with trap. This road, 
built by the British Government at a cost of £139,975 (Rs. 15,99,790), 
is kept in good order at a yearly cost of £230 (Rs. 2200).% Four 








'Clune's Itinerary, 149. * Clune's Itinerary, 149. 
"So great wore the advantages of this road that cart hire between Vengurla and 
Belgaum fell from £1 10s, to 10s, (Hs, 15-Rs. 5). 
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toll-houses along the line of road yielded in 1878 a revenue of 
£1198 (Rs. 11,980), In the twelve miles from a r ‘to Diinoli at 
the foot of the pass, there are five iron girder bridges built of 
blackstone and hmestone, having from one to four spans each of from 
thirty to sixty feet. The pass, ten miles long with a gradient of one 
in twenty-eight, rises at the crest to a height of 1900 feet. The 
roadway from top to bottom is protected by parapet walls, mounds of 
earth, and an carth-backed laterite wall. Breast-walls have been put 
in wherever there were any signs of slipping. Of the five minor 


hill rontes the Talkat and Méngeli are little used, and the Ghotga, 


ath a or Pracsiitigad, and Hanmant have lately been improved 
and have a considerable pack-bullock traffic, 

Besides the above, two short lines each of about 24 miles, 
bridged and metalled throughout, form jenctions between the town 
of Vadiand the main Vengurla and Amboli trunk road. They were 
built and repaired by the Védi state. 

In addition to the above, a number of unmetalled roads form 
lines of communication with towns and vil within and without 
the Vidi state. Of these the chief are : (1) An excellent cart road 
about eight miles from Vadi to Banda, bridged except in two aah 
where broad shallow streams are crossed by paved ways, Until 
these are bridged this road is during the rains unpassable for carts. 
(2) A cart road from Viidi to Kudal, a fair road in the dry season 
but difficult in the rains. From Kudal this road leads thirty-three 
miles to the Phonda es by which the Sahyadri range is crossed 
by Kolhépur into the Deccan, and in fair weather a considerable 
; hoe and cotton traffic passes along it from Kolhapur to Vengurla. 

bout half th mile from Kudal on the V adi side, i branch : ing 
through the villages of Varavda and Mat, joins the Versa ani 
Amboli trunk line, and by it reaches Vengnla a distance of fourteen 
miles. The increase of traffic over the Phonda pass has made 
a toll at Kasdl necessary, Another branch of this road, except 
ra the monsoon practicable for carts, breaking off about three miles 
from Kudiil, leads to Malvan. (3) A road from Viidi about nine 
miles to Tamboli, though not bridged, is an excellent fair weather 
cart tract. Near Otavna about six miles from Vidi, it is crossed 
by the Terekhol, _ Besides these, fee fain roads connecting 
nearly all the principal towns and repaired every year by the state nt 
Tnce eee cost of £400 (Rs. 4000), are all in fair weather more or 
less practicable for carts. In 1878, ata cost of £150 (Rs. 1500), 
thirteen and a half miles of road were made between Amboli and the 
Ram pass. itis of much use for forest purposes and has increased 
the traffic down the Pérpoli road to engurla. In 1879 a new 
fre of 94 miles was opened between Dénoli at the fect of the 

‘mboli pass and Banda, This will be an important line of traffic 
When the new Goa canal between Thi and Kolval is finished.) 


* This canal now being made by 
communica ti ithi a otk oe Portuguese government will bring water 
Amboli pass and Panjim; Gea of Banda and shorten the journey between the 
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The cost of public works including roads is met partly from the 


state revenues and pee from the proceeda of tolls and local 
funds. There are tolls at Kasdl and Aj aon, and on the Amboli, 
Ram, and some of the old passes. The boli pass toll yielded, 
in 1878, £1198 (Rs. 11,980), and the tolls on some of the old passes 
£202 (Rs. 2020), the charges on account of these tolls being £130 
(Rs, 1300) and £359 (Rs. 3590) respectively.* 

On the portion of the Vengurla and Belgaum trunk road within 
Sivantvidi limits are five iron bridges. Three of these bridges 
are of considerable size, one of four sixty-feet spans, over the 
Terekhol river at Danoli; one of three spans, of the same size, 
over the Kajarkand river near where the trank road meets the 
branch line leading to Savantviadi; and one of two spans, each of 
thirty feet, over the Phugichdval near the village of Nandkhol. 
There are alao some small masonry bridges on the roads from 
Sivantvadi and Vengurla to the Phonda pass, and two very old 
masonry bridges, built during Muhammadan rule, over small streams 
at Banda close to the Goa frontier. 

There are six rest-houses, dharmshalis, one at the foot of the 
Pirpoli pass, built in 1871 at a cost of £120 (Rs. 1200); one at 
Banda, built in 1872 ata cost of £103 (Rsy1Q30); one at Akeri, 
built in 1874; one at Dukdénvadi, built in 1877 at a cost of £50 
(Rs. 500); one at Vadi; and a sixth at Amboli, built in 1880. 
Besides these there are travellers’ bungalows at Banda, Bhedshi, 
Amboli, Ram pass, Akeri, and Daénoli. 

In the sea coast villages of Aranda, Kalna, and Chendvan are 
small native craft used chiefly for fishing at the mouths of the rivers, 
and for carrying passengers and such goods as rice and cocoanuts. 
Varying in size from $ths to 1?ths of a ton, carrying from four to 
twenty passengers, and costing from £1 to £20 (Rs. 10-Rs. 200), 
some are fishing boats, machhvas, with a lateen sail, and others are 
rowing boats, donis and hedis, the hodi dug out of a mango tree and 
the donis built of planks by village carpenters. Except a pe which 
are brought from Bombay, the sails, masts, and other parts of the boats’ 
gear are locally manufactured. 

Under the supervision of the inspector of post offices Konkan 
livision, there are seven post offices at Vadi, Binda, Kudal, Amboli, 
_ Akeri, Nerur, and Kasil. Of these, those at Vadi and Kuddl are 
head offices ; that at Banda a sub-post office; and those at Amboli, 
Akeri, Nerur, and Kas4l branch post offices. The yearly salary of 
the deputy postmasters in charge of the head offices varies from 
£36 to £60 (Rs. 360-Rs. 600), of the sub-postmasters from £18 to 
#24 (Rs, 180-Rs, 240), and of the branch pos}masters from £12 to 
£18 (ts. 120-Rs. 180). The branch office at: mboli is in charge of 
a schoolmaster who is yearly pais £6 (Rs. 60). For delivery of 
letters at important stations there are four postmen, each with a 
yearly salary of £9 12s. (Re. 96). hs, letters are delivered by 
seven village postmen, four of whom with yearly salaries varying 

' Toei he te earn ending 1873 the average yearl sume of £545 (Ra, 450) 
and £473 (Rs. 4350) aero Lhe ile the Amboll and Ram Ghat tolls. 
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from £9 12s. to £12 (Rs. 96 - Rs, 120) are paid from the Imperial post 
establishment, while the remaining three, divided into two grades, 
the first with a yearly salary amounting to £10. 16s. (Rs. 108) and 
the second to £12 (Rs. 120), are paid from provincial services. In 
1878 the collections on this account amounted to £195 (Rs. 1950), 
and the amount of postage stamps sold was £126 (Rs. 1260). 
Before the establishment of Portuguese power (1510), Sdvant- 

radi was the highway of a great traffic, and Banda was a place of 
much trade PE wealth, During the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries trade suffered much from the rivalry of the Portuguese, and 
in the disturbances of the eighteenth century it almost entirel 
disappeared. Since the establishment of order under the Britis 
(1818), though it is still a place of small commerce, local trade has 
Greatly developed, and merchants have it is said increased fivefold. 
Vhe bulk of the trade is a through traffic in hemp, cotton, and grain 
from the Southern Maratha Country to Vengurla. Cotton, gram, 
and wheat are brought from the Southern Maratha Country on pack 
bullocks by caravans of Laméns, who pass down to the coast.! 
Groceries and spices brought from Bombay by steamers touching 
at Vengurla, are in considerable demand, but the import trade is 
small. In wholesale transactions all purchases are for ready money. 
In retail dealings the sellers keep a running account with their 
customers which is settled at short intervals. | 

_ The ordinary course of trade, the export through Savantvadi of 
the grain and other field produce of the Deccan and Southern 
Maratha districts, was, during the famine of 1876-77, changed into a 

reat import of food grains from Bombay and Kathidwair through 

engurla. The details are: | 





Amboli Pass Trade, 1875-76 and 1876-77, 








Laden bollocks ,, 





The local exports are cocoanuts, flax, betelnut. myrobalans, 
Ve fibre, cashewnuts, black pepper, kokam, and . litile coffee. 
‘he imports are metals and Europe piece ia fr nbay': 
sugar, dates, spices of all kinds, salt-Asht and Scaiet aia 0 
coast; wheat, millet, Indian millet, tur, Cajanns indicus, mug 
Phaseolus radiatus, udid, Phaseolus mun: 9», mo garlic, ating: 
pe snuff, opium, cotton, indigo, ina all kinds oF native cloth 
rom the Deccan ; and fruit, paper, poultry, and candles from Goa. \ 


: er a 1 old Pag ali =. i Px : 
£300 (Ris. 2000. Rs, 3000) from a toll of dd, lovied { ; pauna Apts ped from £200 to 
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The town of Savantvidi is well known for the manufacture of fancy 
articles, such as embroidered or simple caskets, fans, and baskets 
of vala or khaskhas grass,’ hornwork, lacquered toys and furniture, 
playing cards, ganjiphds, and smoking hubble-bubbles, gudgudia. 
Of these the grass caskets, fans, and baskets are pevpered by men of 
the Jingar caste, who forty years ago were employed as saddlers, 
sheath-makers, and arm-polishers. The articles are tastefully 
ornamented with gold or silver thread, spangles, tale, green beetles’ 
wings, satin, velvet, and peacock’s feathers, The ornamental lace 
and feather work was introduced about thirty years ago, poh 
at the suggestion of some British officers stationed in Vadi. a 
caskets, of different shapes and about two feet long 1} feet broad and 
j of a foot high, cost from £2 10s. to £15 (Rs. 25 - Rs, 150) a pair ; 
fans, with or without handles, cost from 3d. to £10 (annas 2 - 
Rs, 100) a pair; and baskets, also with or without handles, cost from 
ls. to £1 (annas 8- Rs. 10) a pair. Table lamp-stands, also of réla 
grass, cost from 4s. to £1 10s. (Rs, 2- Rs. 15) a par. cy velvet 
which is brought from Panjim in Goa, and talc, peacock’s feathers, 
and vida grass, which can be had in Vadi territory, all the materials 
required for this industry are imported from Bombay. The Jingars, 
about seventy-five in number, are not well-to-do, They work only 
for about eight months in the year, as in the rains the articles 


cannot be easily dried, and communication with Bombay and other © 


places is almost stopped. The demand is limited chiefly for export 
to Europe. 


Horn work is prepared by a few Hindu « nters. Formerly 
horns were used only for dropping water over idols and for keeping 
gunpowder. Improvements were made abont thirty years ago, ani 
from thirty to thirty-five different articles* are now offered for sale. 
The horng are partly found in Vadi and partly brought from 
Malabar. Their price varies from 1s. to 4s. (annas 8-Rs. 2). The 
left horn is more useful than the right as a water-horn in religious 
ceremonies, and fetches a higher price. ‘The demand for the articles 
is less than it was ten years ago. 

The making of poreree toys and forniture was introduced 
about forty years ago by men of the Chitéri caste. A full set of 
toys, costing from l4sfto £2 (Rs. 7- Rs. 20), is generally, im tho 
month of Shravan (August - September), sent with other articles, 


= —_ 


' Ani gon muricatum. The roots only aro used. | 

? The chief of these articles are: polished horns, from 3s, to £1 (Ra. 1}- Ra. 10) 
each; lotuses, kemals, from Ga. to £1 10s. (Re, 3- Ra, 15) cach; caskets for keeping 
idols, sampushio, from 4a, to lds, (Ra, 2- Ra, 7) each ; other caskets from 2a, to 10s. 
(Re, L- Ra, 5); cups from 2s. to 10s, (Re. 1 - Ks. 5) a pair; trays, from 4a, to Ide, 
(Rs. 2- Rs. 7) each; small boxes, from £1 to £3 (Ra. 10- Ra, each ; handles for 
walking sticks, from Ia, to 14a, (annas $- Ra. 7); small lamps, nirdgjans, from 2s, to 
12s, (Re. 1-Ra. 6) a pair; stools, from Ss. to £1 44, (Ra. 4- Ra, 12) each ; writing boxes, 
kalamefdne, from £1 10s. to £5 (Rs, 15 - Rs. 50) cach ; knife handles, 3d. to 2s, (aumas 2- 
Re, 1) each; wrist chains, from 10s. to £1 10s. (Ra. 5 - Ra. 15) 0 pair ; neck chains, 
from £1 10a, to £3 (Ra, 15 - Re, 30) each ; watch chains, from §« to £2 (Rs.4- Ks 20) 
each ; combs, from La. to 4a. (annas § - Ra. 2) each ; spoons, Ge. to 22. (annaa 4 - Re, 1) 
each : tumblers, from 2a, to 10s,(Re. 1-Rs. 5) each; buttons, from 14d. to Ja. (anna 1-8); 
flower standa, from 104, to £2 (Ra, & - Ra, 20) each ; antelopes, goats, cows, oxen, and 
buffaloes, from 122 to £3 (Re. G- Re, 90) a pair; elephanta, from £1 to £3 
(Re, 10. Re, 30) a pair. 
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as a present to newly married girls by their fathers-in-law. Low 
wooden stools, pits, used especially at dinner time, and cradles, 
palnds, are also prepared in large numbers. The stools coat from 
2s. to £1 (Re. 1 - Rs, 10) and the cradles from 10s. to £1 10s. (Rs. 5 - 
Rs. 15). Hed, Adina cordifolia, and jackwood, generally used in 
making these articles, are found in abundance in Védi, and the 
lac and colouring stuff is brought from Bombay. The demand for 
this lacquered work is small, ve 

Round playing cards, ganjiphdts, are also pre pared by the Chitéris. 
These we. of two iets hialeton’ or chang housek vith ninety-six 
and dashividri with 120 cards. They were first — repared in Vadi 
about the year 1760, and cost from 2s. to £2 (Ro. 1 - Rs. 20) the 
set, Another kind, with fifty-two cards, costs from 2s. to 10s. (Re. 1 - 
Rs. 5). The paper required is bronght from Kolh#pur. Besides 
the Chitdris, who se bie twenty-two in number and who have 
been doing the work for many years past, a few Marathis, Shimpis, 
and Vinis have also taken to it. Some of these have small capitals, 
and some are hired workmen. Though a good many are sent to 
Bombay and to the upcountry districts, the demand falls short of 
the supply. , 

Smoking hubble-babbles, gudgudis, consist of four parts, the 
cocoanut shell, hela, the standing tube, meru, the tobacco bowl, 
chilim, and the Pipe, nali. The cocoanut shell, bela, is polished and 
ornamented sometimes with silver ; the standing tube, meru, and 
Pipe, nali, are made of wood and show considerable skill, Tha 
whole apparatus costs from 10s. to £1 10s. (Re, 1 - Ra. 15). 

Till February 1880, when they were closed by an arrangement 
rf the British Government, there were salt 1 at Ajgaon and 
‘raunda about fifteen miles south-west of Védi, The snpply was 
small, hardly enough to meet the focal demand. 

Yearly fairs are held at Akeri in March, at Talavna in February, 
and at Tulas in May, They are on a small scale, attended only by 
people from the neighbouring villages, ? 





CHAPTER VII. 
HISTORY. 


Amoxa the materinls for the early history of the Konkan, the 
inscriptions that belong specially to Sdvantvadi and its immediate 
neighbourhood show that during the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
centuries, the Chilukyds ruled over Savantvddi.' In the tenth 
century (933, 5. 855), the rulers were Yddavs. In the thirteenth 
century (1261), the Chalukyas, ruling from Kalyan, were again in 
power.* At the close of the fourteenth century (1391), Vadi was under 
an officer of the be deary 8 yar dynasty, whose head-quarters were at 
Goa," and about the middle of the fifteenth (1436), it formed part 
of the territory of a powerful local Brahman dynasty.’ 

On the establishment of their power at the close of the fifteenth 
century, Sdvantvadi became part of the territory of the Bijapur 
kings. Under a chief styled the Desdi of Kudal, the district was 
distributed among five divisions, pargands,® two extra divisions, 
karydts,’ one sub-division, vildyat,® twelve petty divisions, tarafy,® 
and one port.!? 

_ About the middle of the sixteenth century (1554), one Mang 
Savant, revolting from Bijapur, tried to establish himself as an 
independent chief. Making Hodavda, a small village six miles from 
Vadi, his head-quarters, Mang Savant defeated the Bijipur troops 
sent against him, and till his death maintained his independence. 
So great a name did he gain for courage and skill, that on his 
death he was deified, and his shrine, math, is still to be seen at 





' The Onatakye tions are, the grant of the Kochra village by Polikest I, 
Sy kee about the middle of the sixth century (Bom. Gov. Sel. X., New Series, 233) ; 
=) the grant of the village of Kundivitak 3 are, the second son of Pulikesi, 
probably abowt 580 (Ind. Ant. VII. 163; Bom, Gov. Sel, X, 195); (3) a grant, 
hae a about the beginning of the seventh century, by the Queen Consort af 
‘handreedit eee elder brother of Vikramaditya 1. (Ind. Ant. VIT. 163 and VIII. 45, 
Bom. Gov, Be A. 183); (4) a grant dated 705 (8,627), by Vijayiditys, the son of 
V inayaditya (Bom, Gov, Sel. X. 206), 7 | 

= The inscription is a metal plate grant by the Yadav prince, Govind Raj, of the 
bey of Lohugrim in the district of Rampur (Bom. Gov. Sel, X. 249), The vills 
antl district named have not been identified. According to Jervis (Konkan, 81), in th 
twelfth century the Deaii of Sdvantvadi, the most northern of the “es ag chiefs, 
overran the whole of the Konkan, a _ © Bom, Gov, Sel. X. 250, 

* Bom. Gov. Sel. X. 251. The grant was of the village of Kochra within Sivant- 
Vidi limite, According to Jervis (Konkan, 63), in 1347, all except the south districts 
“se ea Maneri, Pedna, Dicholi, and Sankhli were nominally under the Bahreris 
(1347-1512). The extreme south was under A yar, 

* Ditto, 298. A king of Sdvantvidi, a very learned Jam, ia mixed up with a Bel- 
eAum d (Ind. Ant. IV. 140). The story gives no clue to the probable date, 

* The five divisions were, Phonda, Maneri, Pedna, Dicholi, and Sankhli. 

’ The two extra divisions, karydfs, were Ndrur and Patgaon. 

* The sub-division, vildyat, was Banda. | | 
. "Of the twelve petty divisions, tarays, three, Manohar, Talavda, and Many wero 
in Vidi; two, Asana and Santarda in Banda ; four, Pat, Haveli, Kalenli, and Bordava 


In Kudal ; and three, Maland, Varad, and Magura in the territory traneferred to the 
British Government in 1812-13, “The port was Vengurla, 
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Hodavda, Miing’s successors, unable to maintain their independence, 
again became feudatories of the bie iy? kings. On the decline of 
Bijapur power in the early years of the seventeenth century (1627), 
Phond Sévant’s son Khem Savant, who held part of the Vadi country 
in grant, jéghir, made himself independent. In 1640, Khem was 
succeeded by his son Som Savant, who, after ruling for eighteen 
months, was succeeded by his brother Lakham Savant. This chief, 
in a predatory incursion, made captive the Kudal Desdi,! put him 
to death, and seized his lands.? Shortly after, when Shiviji’s 
wer seemed in the ascendant (1650), Lakham Savant tendered him 

is allegiance, and was confirmed as Sar Desdi of the whole south 
Konkan. In a second treaty (1659) it was settled that one-half of 
the revenue should belong to Shivéji and be collected by his 
agents, and the other half, exclusive of his rights as deshmukh, 
should remain to Lakham, Under the terms of this treaty Lakham 
became bound to garrison the forts and to keep a body of 3000 
infantry ready for service. Repenting of this alliance and not 
abiding by the terms of the treaty,’ Lakham renewed his allegiance 
to Bijapur. In May 1660, Baji Phasalkar, one of Shivaji’s earliest 
followers, fought a drawn battle with the Védi commander 
si Sdvant, in which both were slain.4 In 1662, Shivaji defeated 
La ham’s army, overran Vidi, and forced the chief to throw 
himself on his mercy, From political and family motives, for the 
Sdvants like himself belonged to the Bhonsla family, Shivaji 
reinstated Lakham under promise that he would always live at 
Kudal, neither build nor repair forts, and entertain no large body 
of troops. Dying in 1665, Lakham was succeeded by his brother 
Phond Savant, who, after ruling for ten years, was (1675) succeeded 
by his son Khem Siivant. This chief by helping the Mowhals in their 
struggles with Shivaji, and making frequent raids across the Goa 
frontier, considerably increased his territory, Afterwards (1707), 
supporting Shivaji’s grandson Shahuin his contest with the Kol pur 
chief, he was confirmed in his possessions. About this time he is 
described as a soldier of fortune, with 7000 or 8000 men and two 
pirate grabs, fighting for the chief who paid him best." Dying in 
1709 without male issue, Khem was succeeded by his nephew Phond 
Sivant. Though a lover of peace Phond Sfvant’s rule waa much 
dsiturbed by land wars with Kolhapur and Goa, and by sea fights 
with 4 ngria, In 1780, s0 much did their commerce suffer from 
sae pr rein that on British Government formed an offensive 
soy naive alliance with the Sévants.’ They agreed that neither 
should attack the shipa of the other; that Briteh wrecks should 
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* From this time till in about 1670 the Tadi their head-quarters van 
ware styled chiefs of Kuda. > *Hey made Vadi their head-quarters, the Savants 
Locos ing to the Hindy codes, Frihman » hat r, the 
present ruling family has beon, over since the KudAl Dees ethaater someieored shesrsiown 
partion seance of the spirit of the murdered Desdi. As’ the Dossi's spirit is 
ag3 ictilarly excited by the use of the Kudal seal, the Sdvants have always employed 
*SGrant Date tar ate Pere, Hom. Gov. SEL XC AD 
* Hamilton's New Account, I. 208? Sl freien 
Hie is styled Poude Saunt, Sar Deadi of Kudal, Aitchisou's Treatios, LY, 439. 
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receive all aid and assistance; that their ports should be open 
and free to each other for trade; that they should join to attack 
the sons of Kanhoji Angria; and that the British should supply 
the Sar Deséi with warlike stores and artillery. About this time 
(1730), Nig Sdévant, Phond Saévant’s second son, taking the Hera 
and Chandgad? districts above the Sahyadris, established a post at 
Chandgad, and built the fort of Gandharvagad. Phond Savant's latter 
years were full of troubles. His eldest son Nar Savant rebelled 
and was slain in a skirmish, And so keenly did Phond Savant feel 
his son’s death, that appointing his young grandson Ramchandra 
Savant his heir, he retired into private life and died in 1737. 

During Rémechandra’s minority, the state was managed by his 
uncle Jayram Savant, aman of great strength and courage. In 
spite of his good F dp an Jayrim Sdvant’s management was at 
first unsuccessful. Angria took Bhagvantgad and Bharatgad, crossed 
the Kudal river, defeated him at Bambard:, captured Shivram Savant 
his brother, and compelled the Vadi state to cede two-fifths of the 
Sdlshi revenue. At the same time the Portuguese seized five of the 
southern districts, together with the fort of Yashvantgad. Jayrdm's 
reverses did not lastlong. In 1745 the five districts were recovered, 
and for a time Bardes also was taken. Three years later (1748), 
Tuléji Angria was defeated with heavy loss at Kudal,* eos as 
far as Sangva near Ratndgiri, and his country laid waste. Bharatgad 
and the districts between the Kudél and the Garnir rivers were 
recovered, and a third raid of Angria’s was successfully beaten off. 
Shortly after, Jayrim quarrelled with his nephew, and retiring in 
disgust to Kudal, died there in 1753. 

Two years later (1755), his nephew Ramchandra died, and was 
succeeded by his son Khem Savant the Great. In 1763, Khem 
married Lakshmibai, daughter of Jaydji Sindia and half sister of 
Mahdd4ji Sindia, and throngh their influence recetved from the 
Emperor of Delhi the title of Réje Bahddur.* About this time 
British commerce suffered severely from the attacks of Vadi 
and Kolhapur pirates. In 1765 (7th April), an expedition under 
Major Gordon and Captain Watson of the Bombay Marine, 
captured the fort of Yashvantgad or Redi, and changed its name 
to Fort Angustus. Khem Sifivant, ‘the Bhonsla,’ agr d, on 
receiving back Redi fort, to cede the lands between the Karli and 
Sdlshi rivers, from the sea to the Sahyddris; to pay £10,000 
(Rs. 1,00,000) for war expenses; to let British merchants pass 
freely ; to keep no navy; and in the event of a war with the 
Marathés, to help the British.’ This treaty was broken almost as 
s00n as it was signed, and next year (1766) the Bombay Govern- 











' The treaty is given in fall in Aitchison’s Treaties, IV, 439-440, 
‘Th Chandgad district was afterwards lost. 


-* : 7 ra a 4 
* In remembrance of this victory his state kettledrum, nobaf, is still beaten in the 
palace at Vadi. 


* According to Grant Duif (40), the Sdvants got this title from the Bijapur kings, 
in whose ware agni rtucuese they distinguished themselves as commanders 
of infantry ee eee ny Aitchinon’s Treaties, TV. 440. 
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ment sent Mr. Mostyn to makea fresh settlement. A second treaty 
was concluded, which, among other terms, bound the chief to 
furnish two hostages, and to the fort of Vengurla to the British 
for thirteen years, or during such further time as the war indemnity 
amounting to £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000) remained unpaid.’ Soon after 
the treaty was concluded the hostages escaped ; and the Vadi chief 
successfully frustrated all attempts to collect the Vencurla revenue, 
In 1780, at the end of the thirteen years, the Va government 
demanded Vengurla, and on its being refused, the fort was attacked 
and taken. T'wo years before (1778), the lhépur chief, envious 
of Khem Savant’s honours and independence, overran the state; 
captured the fort of Gandharvagad ; and forced from Khem Sdvant 
the cession of one-third of the Méland and Varad revenue, and of 
4 fixed yearly sum from Pat and Haveli, Shortly after GOT 
through the influence of Sindia, the Delhi Emperor gran nted the Vidi 
chief the peacock’s feather, the symbol of independence. Enraged 
at this further advancement, the Kolhépar chief sending an army 
against Viidi, assaulted, but failed to take the post of Akeri. Three 
years later (1787), another attack from Kolhapur was more successful. 
The forts of Narsinggad, Nivti, and Vengurla fell, and to save 
it, Sidhgad had to be made over to Médhavréy Peshwa. Getting 
help from the Portuguese, for which he had to pay by the cession 
of the Phonda district, Khem Savant drove back the Kolhapur 
troops, and recovered Nivti and Vengurla, In 1793, the Peshwa 
restored Sidhgad, and about the same time, through Sindia’s 
influence, Kolhapur gave back the fort of Bharatgad. Further 
reverses were in store for Khem Sfivant. In 1803, the Portuguese 
overran and ony annexed the districts of Dicholi, Sankli, 
Pedna, and Phonda. 7 
On Khem Sdvant’s death in 1803, as he left no male heir,? 
the succession was disputed by his two cousins, Som and Shrirém 
Savant. _ Open hostilities went on for about a year, when (1804) 
Som Sévant and all his sons, except Phond Savant, were 
blockaded at Védi, and the fort eatchin fire, perished in the flames. 
Chond S4vant, the surviving son, unable to cope with Shrirém 
Savant, retired to Kolhapur, Here he was treated with much respect, 
and with the help of a body of Kolhapur troops, seized the town of 
Kud4l and laid the country waste. On this th, regent Lakshmibdi, 
one of Khem Sévant’s widows, agreed that Phond Savant shonld 
return to Védi and be restored to his father’s rights. On his 
return Phond Savant had so much influence with Lakshmibdi, that 
Shrirdm Sévant, after securing Hanmantgad and Banda for his two 
illegitimate sons, was forced to leave Vadi. Two years later (1805), 
defeating a joint attack by Phond Sévant and Durgaébéi, Shrirém 
her wate 8 PH po triumph, imprisoned his opponents, and 
Sévunt diod in 1806, opt his son Rémchandra as chief, Shrirdm 


; ditehison's Treaties, IV, 443. 
rant Duff (244) says that he had only one son by his third wife Devibdi. 
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After his death the Kolhapur chief, seeing the distracted 
state of Vadi, attacked and carried the forts of Bharatgad and 
Nivti, and established the port of Nandngad. In 1807, 
Phond Savant, who, since 1805, had takem refuge at Kudal, 
returned to Vadi. The government directed by Ramchandrarév, 
Durgibai’s brother, carried on incursions to the gates of Malvan, 
laid in ashes the village at the Malvan pass, and recovered the 
forts of Yashvan and Nivti. To repel these de tions the 
Kolhapur chief took the field in person, defeated the Vadi army at 
Chaukuli, and blockaded the capital. In 1808, the Vadi government 
called in the aid of Appa Desi Nepanikar, who sent @ force to 
raise the siege of Vadi, and by invading Kolhapur, forced the chief 
to retire. On his withdrawal, the Nepani general took possession 
of the whole Vaditerritory, placed Lakshmibai and her adopted son 
under surveillance, and took the forts of Yashvantgad, Vengurla, and 
Nivti. Still Phond Sdévant by no means gave up hopesof recovering his 









power. Conspiring with Lakshmibéiand Durgabai, he procured the 
murder of the young chief, and shortly after, by ill-treatment, caused 


the death of Lakshmibdi, and rejecting Durgabai’s claims to beregent, 
attacked and defeated the Nepdéni army, and established himself as 
ruler. During these years of disorder the Vadi ports again swarmed 
with pirates. Soseverely did British commerce suffer, that in 1812 
(October 3), Phond Savant was forced to enter into a treaty, ceding 
Yoagena fort to the British and engaging to give up all his vessels 
Of War, 

Soon after the conclusion of this treaty, Phond Savant died, 
and as his son Khem Sévant or Bépn Saheb was a minor, 
pep was appointed regent. In 1813, Durgabai seized the forts 
of Bharatgad and Narsin Bgad, which some few years before had been 
wrested from Vidi by Kolhapur. The British had, meanwhile, 
Seeniepe gine to defend Kolhapur territory against all attacks, and as 

urgabai obstinately refused togive u the orts, a British force under 
Colonel Dowse recaptured them and restored them to Kolhdépur. 
In consequence of Durgdbai’s refusal to cede the Kolhépur forts and 
to exchange some districts north of the Kuda! river for the lands 
held by the British south of that river, war was declared and the 
districts of Varid and Méland seized. At this time the widow of 
Shriram Savant caused fresh troubles by putting forward a person 
who claimed to be Ramchandra Savant, who, she alleged, had not 
been murdered in 1807. Her cause found many supporters who 
moved about the country plundering on their own account. Such 
mischief did they do that many of the people, leaving their homes, 
sought safety in British and Portuguese territory." Durgébéi, 
now brought to great straits, offered to adjust all causes of quarrel, 
if the British Government would interfere on her behalf. Her 








' Supplemen articles, absolutely ceding Redi and Nivti, abstainmg from 
hostilities with other states, and submitting all disputes to the arbitration of the 
British Government, which in return guaranteed the chief's possessions against 
all foreign powers, were intended to be inserted. But as these terms were thought 
to interfere with the Peshwa's anthority over Vadi, the _were abandoned, 
Aitchison’s Treaties, IV, 496, 447, - § Hamilton's Des. of Hindustan, IT, 21. 
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proposals were declined. But even without British help her party 
were again successful, and order was for a time restored. In 1817, 
in consequence of a Portuguese raid into Usap, the Portuguese fort 
of Tirdkol was plundered. In revenge the Portuguese attacked 
Redi, but after a fruitless siege of twenty-seven days, were forced 
to withdraw. About this time the Vadi nobles who held the forts 
of Banda, Nivti, and Redi, became unmanageable, set the chief's 
authority at naught and plundered in all directions, including the 
surrounding British territories. 

During the final British war with the Peshwa (1817), Durgabii 
threatened to invade British territory, and tried her best to aid the 
Peshwa’s cause. Even after the Peshwa’s overthrow her raids into 
British territory did not cease. War against Sévantvidicould be put 
off no longer, and in 1819, a British force, under Sir W. Grant Keir, 
took the forts of Yashvantgad and Nivti, At this time Durgabai 
died, and the regency was divided between the two survi ring widows 
of Khem Savant [1. The new regents gladly accepted the British 

s. <A treaty was concluded in which the British promised to 
protect Sdvantvddi,and the regency acknowledged Britishsupremacy, 
agreed to abstain from political intercourse with other states, to 
deliver to the British Government persons guilty of offences in 
British territory, to cede the whole line of sea coast from the Karli 
river to Portuguese boundaries, and to receive British troops into 

In 1820, Captain Hutchison was appointed Political Agent, 
and except Redi and Nivti, the whole d istrict ceded in 1814 was 
restored to Vadi.? In the same year the Political. Agent settled a 
dispute with Kolhépur about the Manohar division, deciding that 
ownership vested in the Vidi chief, and fixing the Kolhépur claims 
to share in the revenue.* In the latter part of 1820, the Agency was 
transferred to the Ratnégiri Judge, from whom, in 1822, it went to 
the Collector. In 1822, it was settled that the Kolhipar chief, instead 
of making collections from different parts of the state, should receive 
a yearly sum of £783 (Rs, hice In 1822, the regency was abolished 
and Khem Savant was installed. He soon showed himself weak and 
incompetent, unable to check his turbulent followers or fulfil his 
; eegements with Kolhipur. In 1830, and again in 1832, a British 
foree had to be called in ee down rebellions caused by the chief’s 
Oppression and injustice. On the second occasion, Khem Savant was 
required to execute a treaty by which he bound himself not to remove 
his minister without the sanction of the British Government; to 
adopt such measures of reform as the British Government might 
“pprove; and to pay the cost of any troops required for the 
settlement of his affairs.’ Eyen with British help, Khem Savant. 
was unable to keep order. His nobles were practically independent, 
and in 1836, broke into a revolt to put down which British troops 
had again to be called m. In this year (1836) the customs leviable 

 Aitchison'’s Treati Iv a ee . 
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on the military road from Vengurla to the Ram pass were 
transferred to the British, and two years later (1838) transit duties 
were abolished and the whole of the Vadi customs made the property 
of the British Government. Meanwhile Khem Sévant’s affairs went 
from bad to-worse. His carelessness and misrule provoked another 
outbreak, The British were called in, and deposing Khem Savant, 
took the management of the state into their own hands! 

A Political ofr vie intendent was appointed and a military force 
known as the Stvantvadi Local rs under sti anne of 
British officers and maintained at the expense of the state, waa 
organized, The turbulent nobles several times rebelled, In 1839, 
some malcontent state servants, losers by reductions in public 
expenditure, went to Goa, and from Goa twice mvaded Vadi, 
succeeding on one occasion in surprising Viadi fort and carrying off 
the chief and his family. These disturbances were soon repressed, 
and order was established, grievances redressed, and public 
expenditure curtailed. So successful was the management that 
before long the British troops were entirely withdrawn. 

Order and progress lasted for a few years only. In 1844, the 
Political Superintendent heard from Belganm that a serious 
disturbance had broken out in Kolhipur. Measures were taken to 
prevent the insurgents from tampering with Vidi malcontents, and to 
watch the people of Manohar fort who were suspected of being ready 
to join the disturbance. In spite of these precautions, the people of 
Manohar openly espoused the rebel cause, made raids into the country 
round, burnt houses and villages, and had a skirmish with the 
Sdvantvadi Local Corps. A detachment under Major Benbow, sent 
against the insurgents at Manohar, was threatened on all sides by 
a large body of rebels. The enemy's strength increased; the 
insurgents attacked the village of Dukinvyadi, carried off a : 
quantity of grain, and threatened the people with violence. As 
disorder was now widespread, help was sought from Lieutenant- 
Colonel Outram, then on special duty at Kolhapur, and a 
detachment of four companies of the Xth Regiment N. I. was 
sent to Vidi. They were met a body of insurgents in the 
Akeri pass, and after a few days’ skirmishing, succeeded in driving 
them out" Phond Savant, one of the leading nobles, a man highly 
respected by the British Government, with his eight sons, joined the 
rebel cause. His example was followed by Anna Stheb the heir 
apparent, who, joining the rebel camp under a salute of guns, 
began to issue orders, and in spite of the efforts of the British 
officers, succeeded in collecting revenue from the villages round.* 
Emboldened by their success, the rebela marched against the capital 
but were soon dispersed. They next tried, but without suceess, to 
win over the native officers of the Tenth: Regiment. Sofar the efforts 
to put down the revolt had failed. In 1845, the whole country 








! Aitchison’s Treaties, IV. 456, 458. * Service Record of Xth Regt. N. I. 12, 

* Tho secret cause of Anna Saheb's joining the rebels wan Jinkibii, youngest 
wife of Phond Sdvant. Her object was to get Anna Saheb to commit himself, 
and thus clear the way for her son's succession to the chieiship, 
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Was in disorder, even close to military forts there was nO security of 
person or property. The wild wooded character of the country made 
the arrest of offenders most difficult. Martial law was proclaimed, and 
three strong detachments, one of them under Colo Outram 
stationed in different parts of the district. In ee ee eurens 
measures, the insurrection for a time made head. In 1 alvan, 
Subhana Nikam, a notorious leader, escaping from Belgaum, raised 
a revolt; in the north, Déji Lakshman, a personal servant of Anna 
Saheb’s, headed a party of insurgents, collected the rents, and sent 
emissaries to realise the revenue even in the British districts of Varad 
and Pendur; and in the east, on the Ram pass road, one Har Savant 
Dingnekar, heading the discontented Desdis of Usap and Havelkar, 
threatened the Bhedshi outpost, These successes did not last long. 
Near Rangna fort a detachment of troops surprised and routed a 
body of insurgents; at Pétia the rebels mot with another severe 
reverse ; and Colonel Outram, attacking and taking Manohar 
fort, closely pursued the insurgents into Portuguese territory. 
The spirit of the revolt was broken. The common po. ple, on 
pocmice of pardon, deserted in numbers and returned to their 

omes, and the leaders sought safety within Portuguese limits. 
Several applications were ait to the Goa government. to prevent 
the rebels from taking shelter in their territory. But the govern- 
ment refused to give them up. At last, in 1847, ninety-two of the 
fugitives joined in pessioning the Bombay Government, to t 
them a pardon and allow them to return to their homes. In 1848, 
on the recommendation of the Political Superintendent, about forty- 
five of the rebels, among them Ao Séhebs , the Usap and Havelkar 
Desiis, and four sons and a grandson of Phoat Savant were, 
on furnishing good conduct security, allowed to return. All Anna 
Saheb’s claims on the Vadi state were declared forfeited. He was 
settled at Vadi with a monthly pension of £10 (Rs. 100), and shortly 
after the sons and grandson of Phond Savant were each allowed a 
monthly pittance nf 10s. (Rs. 5). 

In 1850, when order was restored, the Court of Directors decided 
that though the conduct of the Védi chief justified the British 
“overnment in annexing hig dominions, he aad his family should be 
EuPported by a fixed allowance, and that for a time the management 
should remain in British hands, During the Mutinies (1857), the 
chief and his son, Phond Savant or Anna Saheb, showed themselves 
loyal to the British Government. But the rebel noble Phond Sévant 
and those of his sons who were not included in the amnesty, and 
who were in Goa under surveillance, caused disturbances all along 
the forest country from Sivantwédi to Kinara. They shcecked 
sy of the Belgaum villages and burnt custom houses, 

n 1861, on condition of payin £55,000 (Rs. 5,50,000). the charge: 
of the 1844 revolt,! and pg ee +5 of feeb Pe ‘aarkg 
= of promising to protect his subjects and meet the expense of a 
Sritish Resident and his establishment, Phond Savant or Anna 
a ee 








' In 1862, the debt amounting to about £55,000 (Ra, 5,50,¢ ), Was paid off. 
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Saheb was pardoned and recognised as heir. In 1867, on the death Chapter VII. 
of his father, Phond Savant succeeded.! His feeble character and History. 
fondness for opium made it to trust him with power. To A RbpRETY: 
prevent mismangement, he was required to accept the scheme of 1867-1869, 
administration introduced by the British Government, to refrain, | 
except with the previous sanction of the paramount power, from 

making any organic changes, and to submit for approval the name 

of any one whom he wishied to appoint minister. 

In 1869, before these terms were formally concluded, Phond — § Raghundth 
Savant died, leaving the present chief Raghunéth Sdvant a ei 
child six years old. During his minority the administration | 
has been in the hands of the British Government. In 1877, 
the young chief, who had before been studying with the Kolhapur 
Raja, was sent to the Rajkumir College at Rajkot. Inthe same 
year (1877), Sdvantvyadi was included among the minor states of 
the Bombay Presidency that were placed under the control of the 
Commissioner of the Southern Division. The appointment of a 
judicial assistant was made permanent, and the post of native 
assistant, daftardir, was abolished and his duties transferred to 
a minister, karbhdri, whose office was revived. In 1878, the young 
Sar Deséi received in full Darbér the Delhi banner sent by the 
Viceroy in commemoration of the assumption of the title of 
Empress of India. In 1879, he was married to the daughter of the 
late Khanderay Géikwér of Baroda. 


_The chief, a Hindu of the Maratha caste, is entitled to asalute of 
mine guns. The family havea patent allowing adoption, and in point 
of succession follow the rule of primogeniture. Besides an infantry 
corps 436 strong, he maintains three guns and twenty horsemen. 

The family tree of the Vadi chiefs is as follows : 
Phond Sévant, 
(L.) Khem Sirant I. (died 1640). 








(1E.) Sonn ahvandt (died 100). (1I1,) Lakham: Birant (died 1665), (IV.) Phoed Sérant 1. 


(¥.) ye ee I, Mar Ase 


1708), 





i } La 
Wir bavant. 7 eee Sivant Som Bivant. Krishna Bivant, 
i ll (elieed 17a). ie 
(VIL) Rimchandra Savant I. Shririm Sivant, 
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' The prescribed present, nasardna, was levied from him, 


CHAPTER VITI. 
LAND ADMINISTRATION, 


Chapter VIII. For fiscal and other administ ativ rs 
Land distributed among the three divisions, petas 
Administration. Kudil. Under t city is10N © : 
7 revenue and magisterial charge of 
1879." is placed in the hands of an officer styl 






Fillage In revenue and police matters, the charge of the 223 state villages 

oo is entrusted to hereditary headmen, gavkars, chosen from the 
Maratha, Bhandari, or Gaud Brahman castes, and paid on an average 
about £3 (Rs. 30) a year.’ Each village has generally more than 
one gavkar, who exercise their powers by torns fixed according 
to their share, each sharer, after one or two years, resigning 
office in favour of the next claimant. Hach headman is responsible 
to the state for a fixed yearly sum on account of his villa a. Unti 
Since then Ris power | 





stricted to making su 
arrangements, with respect to their cultivation, as will enable 1 
to pay the revenue during his term of office. ‘The reason of this 


restriction is, that as thrown up lands become the B irclagisd of the 
state, if they are alienated or permanently settled at a rental less 
than their assessment, the state revenue suffers. Under the old 
system, when the alienating headman’s term of office ended, his 
successor might object to pass the agreement for the full amount of 
revenue, and the village might have to be managed direct by the 
state, 
_ The village constable, Jouwdar, is not an hereditary officer. He 
8 generally chosen from the family of the ie headman, and is 
equal in rank to a police patel in a British lage. His office is 
honorary and has no pay attached to it. Under the headmen 
the accountants, kulkarnis, keep the village papers and draw up 
statistical and other returns. There is one accountant for every 
peasant-held, kuldrgi, village, containing on an average 850 inhabitants, 
and yielding a yearly average rental of about £90 (Ra. 900). Their 
yearly salaries, paid in cash, varying from 10s. to £7 (Rs. 5- Rs. 70) and 
averaging £2 10s, (Rs, 25), represent a total yearly charge of £466 
(Rs. 4660). Under the headmen, the village accountants and the 
village constables are the Village servants or virtike, styled ghadi, 
devli, bhévin, and mhdér, Besides for revenne and | alice duties 
4 Certain share of grain, baluéa. from the le, but enjoy neither 
money nor land phantar from the sais! — es aarp 








' The pay varies from Ms, to £7 (Ra, 5. Re, 70) and averages about £9 (Re, 30), 
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The yearly cost to the state of village establishments amounts 
to £695 (Rs. 6950), of which £229 (Rs. 2290) are paid to village 
headmen and £466 (Rs. 4660) to village accountants, This 
represents a charge of £3 (Rs. 30) on each village or 2} per cent of 
the entire land revenue. 


The earliest revenue system of which record remains is that of 
the Bijapur kings (1500-1670). Under their system the amount 
of the government demand depended on the quantity of seed used 
in sowing the different kinds of land. The crops were divided 
into wet pdvsali, after-crops vidal, and irrigated gimvas. Other 
lands were hilly, bharad, dongar or varkas. The government share 
is said to have been originally one-fifth or one-sixth of the whole 
produce. The assessment on garden, bigdyat, lands planted with 
cocoa and betelnuts was fixed on the number and productiveness 
of the trees. The money rate or assessment on each cocoanut tree 
represented about one-half of the gross produce. Betelnut or 
swpdri trees, of much more delicate growth, yielding from twelve to 
twenty shers, were taxed at Seathand and in some cases as low as 
at one-fourth of the whole produce.! 

ek in the eighteenth century (1715) the former rates were 
revised by a clerk named Ganordm. Under his arrangements wet rice 
land was divided into four classes. Of these, land of the first quality, 
shel, was taxed at one-sixth of the produce ; land whose crops required 
transplantation, larni, at one-eighth; poor land, bharad, at one-tenth ; 
and hill lands and those which after one or two crops required to 
be left fallow, varkas, at one-twelfth of the produce. Irrigated, 
gimvas, lands yielding one crop were taxed at one-eighth; those 
yielding two crops at one-tenth of the produce; and /hovi lands 
yielding a dryseason crop of néchni, Eleusine corocana, at one-twelfth. 
Of cocoanut lands the sea shore, religar, gardens were rated at two- 
fifths of the produce, and river bank,thaldgar, gardens at three-tenths. 
Irrigated, kuldgar, lands paid one fourth, and lands watered by manual 
labour, dddgar, about one-seventh. On betelnut lands the rates varied 
from one-sixth to one-eighth of the produce. Besides the assessment 
certain cesses which are still in existence were levied.? In 1791, 
in part payment of the rice assessment, such articles as clarified 
butter, oil seeds, and pulse were taken. The object of this change 
was that those articles might be stored im the state granaries or 
supplied to the stud or to ships, or be available for the use of the 
chief's family. In 1849, Major Jacob substituted cash for kind 
pernent and fixed rates of commutation on the average of prices 
for seven years (1842 - 1849). | 

There are four land tenures, state, alienated, rented, and 
peasant-held. State lands are of two kinds: crown lands, shers 
thikdna, and private, khdsi, lands, the personal property of the chief. 





* Jervis’ Konkan, 101 - 103. | ve, 
* There are cesses on all lands including the chief's private, sheri and thdagi, landa, 
and on goldsmiths, carpenters, blacksmiths, native Christians, shopkeepers, painters, 
milkmen, shepherds, sellers of opium, liquor, honey, wax, and the 
producers of and catechn, and the rearers of pigs. 
& 330—57 
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are classed under three heads, grant indm, rent-free dastibid, and 
religious desu. Grant, indm, lands, including dumdla or lands 
belonging to the chief's relations, are held under deeds, sanads, 
either in perpetuity or during the lifetime of the holder, free of all 
state claims. Rent-free, dastifdd, lands are rare. Though free from 
assessment they may be liable to the payment of certain cesses. 
Religious, devsu, lands, assigned to temples and temple servants, are 
of two kinds, indm dersu, absolutely alienated, and deveu kumle, held 
subject to the payment of the government assessment, These lands are 
cultivated sometimes by the proprietors and sometimes by the state, 
and after deductions their produce is assigned for the use of the 
temple. The very few rented, khoti, lands are similar to those in 
Ratnagiri. The khols, or nddkarnis as the are lovely Saleen eee 
to the Gand Brahman caste and are iereditary | 

are revenue eS ae in some ¥ ies es which sealing bes 

Tho khote hold Me cnflee& Stel locally known as palav, aterm 
supposed by the Political Superintendent to be a corruption of the 
English word plough. Under this tenure, though there may be no 
grant confirming it, the khot is allowed to till a certain area of land 
ashisown. Theylet hilly, varkas, lands to their tenants-at-will, 
kevikuls, from whom they receive 2s, on every 240 pounds (Re.1 the 
khandi) of the produce, the amount of which is settled by estimate. 
The rent recoverable from peasant-holders is fixed. In khoti villages 
there are no under-holders between the peasant-holders, khatelis, 
and the tenants-at-will, kevikuls. Khots are allowed to recover 
only very limited and trifling cesses, They are accountants in their 
villages, and their estates are not divided among the co-sharers, 
but held in turn. They are not well off, but in good seasons their 


profits vary from ten to fifteen per cent above the government 
demand. 


let to the highest bidder for a fixed term of Ali 









Under-cultivators are of two classes, peasant-holders, khatelis, and 
yearly tenants, kevikuls. The enna tAeta pa who belong to almost 
all castes, are responsible to government for the assessment on their 
lands. Failing to pay they are ousted and their lands are sold. 
were, ate many khatelis in kuldrgi villages, but no village is 

entirely cultivated by them. Some of the khatelie are heredite 
holders, vatandérs, who live m towns and Villages and pay their 
assessment direct to the revenne officials. Some of them have large 
holdings, which they till a the help of tenants engaged from the 
peasantry of the village. But asa rule their holdings have 
ey reduced by sub-division. In khoti villages, though older than 
the khots, the peasant-holders, khatelis, are very few and badly off. 
The other class of under-holdarg are yearly tenants, kevtkuls, who 
a ; eae a agreement with the superior holder, ioe 

oe ey, ® certain quantity of grain. Thos ‘al 
belong to the Marétha and Biandért concent obey  sencrally 
“ns and Musalméns. Most of them were originally t- 


holders, who have alienated their cecupancy rights and rent lands 
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from the alienees or others. Beyond a fixed rent, which is in 
kind on rice lands and in money on hilly and garden lands, they 
do not pay any extra cesses. Varying according to the soil and 
the labour and manure used, the rent is sometimes one-fourth, 
sometimes one-third, and sometimes one-half of the whole crop. 
They do not wander from place to place, and seldom have an 
disputes with their landlo about rent. Thera is not eno i 
competition among them to enable the upper holders to exact racks 
rents. 

The revenue survey, begun in 1872, has been introduced into the 
Kudal and Vadi sub-divisions. Up to Ist April 1880, 361,530 
acres were surveyed, and 303,770 acres classified. In the Kudal 
division survey rates, guaranteed by the state for fifteen years, 
have been introduced and the villages classed into four groups. 
In the first group the maximum acre rates are, for rice land Ibs. 
Re 63), hilly 6d. (annas 4), and garden, bagdyat agri, £1 4s. 
(Rs, 12); in the second group, for rice land Ils. (Rs, 5), 
hilly 44d. (annas 3), and garden, bégaiyat dgri, £1 4s. (Rs. 12); 
in the third group, for rice land 9s. (Rs. 4)), hilly 3d. (annas 2), 
and garden, bagayat dongri, 16s. (Rs. 8); and in the fourth group 
for rice land 8s. (Rs. 4), hilly l4d. (anna 1), and garden, bagi 
dongri, 16s. (Rs. 8). These assessment rates gave a yearly increase 
of £205 (Ra. 2050) tothe state revenue. The total cost of the 
survey up to 3lst March 1880 was £22,177 (Ra. 2,21,770). 

According to the present system of collecting the revenue, except 
in survey settled villages where the amount is fixed for a term of 
years according to the position of the field and the character of the 
soil, at harvest time a state officer comes to each village and with 
the headman and accountant he goes to the different crown hill 
lands, estimates their total produce, fixes a half of the whole as 
the state due, and commutes this share to a certain sum of money. 
The value of the grain is then either paid to the state by the 
tenants at fixed market rates or it is sold to the highest bidder by 
public auction. Lf the husbandman refuses to pay, part of his grain 
is taken and sold for the benefit of the state. Village renters and 

easant-holders seldom fail to pay the state demands. When the 
ail their property is seized and sold. If this is not enough, ar 
if the defaulter is a peasant-holder, khateli, the occupancy right is 
sold, but this rarely happens. Superior holders are helped by the 
district revenue officers in recovering rent from their tenants. The 
rent is collected by four instalments, in November, January, March, 
and May. The tenants pass bonds for arrears, and remissions are 
rarely granted. 

In 1878, seventeen estates were managed by the Political Superin- 
tendent on behalf of minor proprietors, sardirs The aggregate 
income of thirteen of these estates, which were too poor to supply 
the minors with the necessaries of life, amounted in 1878 to £54 
(Ra. 540). The income of the four remaining estates, most of which 
are unencumbered, was £1913 (Rs. 19,130) and the expenditure 
£927 (Rs. 9270). 


! These minors are now being taught in Goveroment schools, 
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CHAPTER 14. 
JUSTICE. 


Berork 1842, including revenue courts empowered to hear rent 
suits, there were two civil tribunals, the Chief's court and the 
magistrate’s, mansobdar’s, court, The Chief's court, with a bench of 
three judges,' decided all cases after consulting a council, panch, of 
persons of rank and influence. The magistrate, mansabdar, was 4 
xolice officer who received petitions and f ‘orwarded them to the chief 

rdisposal. In 1842 the Chief's court was abolished,and a new court 
established under a single native judge, nydyadhish, with jariadiction 
over the Bandaand Vadi divisions, and thetown of Vadi.* All suits 
were first bronght before the Superintendent who referred them 
to the nydyddhish for investigation. Unless appealed against 
within thirty days his decree was final. In cases h £50 
(Rs. 500) and upwards where he reversed the original decrea, and of 

100 (Rs. 1000) and upwards where he confirmed it, an appeal, if 
made within ninety days, lay from the Superintendent's decision to 
Government. A fee was levied when payable by the plaintiff in 
proportion to the amount claimed, and when payable by the defendant 
in Proper to the amount decreed. On suits withdrawn, one-half, 
and on suits struck off, from one-half to two-thirds of the regular 
fee were levied. In 1858, a court, with jurisdiction over the whole of 
Kudal and thirteen villages of Vidi, was established under a native 
subordinate judge, MmuTLeLf, 

In 1878, three civil courts exercised original, and one, that of 
the Political Superintendent, exercised appellate jurisdiction. The 
original courts were the court of the nydyddhish at Vadi for the 
disposal of regular suits ; the court of the subordinate judge, munsij, 
at Kudal for regular suits and small causes not exceeding £2 
(Rs. 20) in value; and the court of the judicial assistant political 
superintendent who, besides settling small cause seita? tp to 
£50 (Rs. 500), hears such appeals from the nydyddhish and the 
munsif, as the Political Superintendent may transfer to him. 

The average distance of villages from the nearest courts is eight 
miles, and the average number of suits filed during the five years 
i 1878, was, including small cause suits, 2585; during the same 
period the average number of cases, including arrears, 
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nis court, . the Vadi division wore not under the jurisdiction of 
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was 2655, The highest number of cases filed was 2824 in 1877, 
and the lowest 2142 in 1878. Of cases disposed of the highest was 
2933 in 1877, and the lowest 2545 in 1878. The average number 
of appeals filed during the same five years was 130; of 2 Se 
decided either by the Political Superintendent or his judici 
assistant, 217; and the average value of suits £4 8s. (Ks. 44). 
During the same period, 374 applications for the execution of 
decrees were on an average disposed of, Im 1878, the average 

uration of suits was one month in the judicial assistant’s court ; 
two years in the court of the nydyddhish; and in the munsi/f‘s court, 
nine months in the case of regular suits and two in small causes. 
In 1878, the total sum realised from these courts amounted to 
£2065 (Rs. 20,650), and the charges to £1378 (Rs. 13,780). The 
proportion of suits to population was one suit to every eighty-nine 
persons. 

There is registration! enough to employ two sub-registrars and 
one chief registrar. These officers are distributed one at each of 
thethree sub-divisions of Vidi, Banda, and Kudal. The duties of 
the chief registrar, formerly performed by the secretary, daftardar, 
are now assigned to the state minister, Adrbhari, whose office is 
at Wadi. In 1878, the registration receipts amounted to £074 
(Rs. 9740) and the charges to £157 (Rs. 1570), leaving a balance of 
£317 (Re. 8170). The number of documents registered was 30889, 
and the value of the total immovable property transferred was 
£32,029 (Rs. 3,20,290). 

In 1790 there were two magisterial tribunals, the court of the 
Chief and the court of the magistrate, mansabddr. In 1842 the 
state was divided into three parts, and each placed under a manager, 
kamdaviadir, who, besides hearing land and rent suits, was invested 
with magisterial powers of simpleimprisonment upto twenty days and 
of fine up to £1 10s. (Rs. 15). The constable, kotrdl, of the town of 
Vadi had like powers within its limits ; serious casea were transferred 
to the Political Superintendent, who decided them by the help of 
three assessors chosen from among the state officers or nobles, 
sardira. In 1870 the number of criminal courts was raised from 
six to eight. At present (1878) there are seven criminal courts, 
that of the Political Superintendent exercising the powers of a 
Sessions Judge; of the assistant political superintendent having the 

wers of a first class magistrate ; of the state minister, karbhdrt, 
invested with the powers of a district magistrate ; and of the second 
class magistrates of the Vadi, Banda, and Kudal sub-divisions, and 
ofthe town of Vadi. In 1878, the Political Superintendent decided 
thirteen original and seventeen appeal cases, the district magistrate 
fourteen, and the second class magistrates 369. The most common 
offences are theft, hurt, housebreaking, criminal assault, and 
breach of trust. 

1 In 1875, the registration oe ger established by Khem Sivant Bhonale in 
1833 was remodelled. Under the old registration system, sale deeds at the rate of 
five per cent, and mortgage deeds at the rate of 2) per cent, of the aggregate value 
of the property, were compulsory, Under the new system compulsory registration 
ego rae deeds of gift, sale, partition, adoption, and wills, The registration of bonds 
is optional, 
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In 1834-39, village headmen porforsae wined the duties of village 
constables. As all were unpaid th y showed little energy, and 


Goa territory afforded every facility for criminals to avoid arrest. 
In 1839, for the maintenance of order, the British Government raised 
a local corps for service within the limits of the state. Besides this 
corps, the only police was a militia of grant-holding, sanadkari, 
sepoys who were required to serve one month in the ye: In 18-42, 
the state was divided into three districts, and each placed in charge 
of a police officer with a number of peons who acted as constables. 
In 1870, the corps was recognised as a police force, and a number of 
men were placed under the police officers of the several districts, 
for duties previously performed by messengers whose services were 
dispensed with. In 1874 three chief constables were appointed, and 
each placed in charge of a division, peta, with a suitable number of 
head constables and constables stationed in twelve different posts, 
six in Vadi, three in Banda, and three in Kudal, At each station 
the party has eight or ten villages allotted to it. 

In 1878, the total strength of the Vadi local corps was 437, of 
whom seven were officers and 430 non-commissioned officera and 
privates. Of the total number of men in the local corps 152 were 
continuously employed on police duties. Except a small detachment 
furnished from the Sar Desii’s bodyguard, there is no mounted 
police. Taking 900 square miles as the area of the state and 
190,814 as its population, the strength of the Vadi police is one 
man to every 9°92 square miles and 1255 souls. In 1878, the total 
cost was £2957 (Re. 29,570) or £3 (Rs, 30) a square mile, or nearly 


3d. (2 annas) a head of the population. 

In 1878, the proportion of crime to population was one offence to 
every 5/0 persons, and the percentage of persons convicted was 
0°23 of the population. Of 640 accused persons, 453 or 70°7 per 
cent were convicted, and of £373 (Rs. 3735) worth of property 
alleged to have been stolen, £155 (Re. 1549) or 41°5 per cent were 
recovered. 

Besides the lock-ups at Banda, Vadi, and Kudal, for prisoners 
sentenced to terms of imprisonment for a week, there is only one 
jail in the state. The Vadi jail, an old cramped native building of 
stone and mud, roofed with tiles and bamboos, is situated on the 
lowest level of the fort, and by the fort walls is almost entirely 
shut out from currents of air. The enclosure, containing six cells 
with one or two double-grated windows in each and fronted by an 
open space is 188 feet by 87, In 1878 it had a total population 
of 207 prisoners anda daily average of fifty-six. The prisoners 
are employed partly in out-door labour, in carrying out local public 
works, and partly in-doors, in basket, cane, coir and matting work, 
and the ar of copper vessels. The total cost in 1878 was 
£680 (Rs. 6800), and the cost per head £12 (Rs. 120). The 
proceeds of the jail manufactures amounted to £140 (Rs. 1400). 














1 This does not include the cost borne by the Eritich(. a 
at Dorimdarg to collect the customs cater’ ¢ British Government for men stationed 


CHAPTER X. 
REVENUE AND FINANCE. 


Tre earliest year for which revenue figures are available is 
1790, when the receipts amounted to £24,284 (Rs. 2,42,840) and the 
charges to £26,218 (Rs. 2,62,180). Sixty years later (1850) the receipts 
had risen to £27,424 (Rs. 2,74,240) and the charges fallen to 
£17,938 (Rs. 1,79,380). The earliest available balance sheet, that 
for 1860-61, shows a total revenue of £23,158 (Re. 2,531,580), and 
a total expenditure of £23,636 (Rs, 2,36,360) ; the total revenue for 
1878-79 amounted to £35,300 (Rs, 3,53,000), or, on a population of 
190,814, an incidence per head of 3s.3}d., and the charges to £30,375 
(Rs. 3,035,750). 

Lend revenne receipts, forming 97°53 per cent of £35,500 
(Rs. 3,53,000) the entire state revenue, have risen from £16,354 
(Rs. 1,63,540) in 1860-61 to £19,280 (Rs. 1,92,800) in 1878. The 
rise in land revenue is owing to increased hae consequent on 
improved modes of tillage, and to the partially introduced revenue 
survey, The increase in charges, from £2124 (Rs. 21,240) in 1860-61 
to £4997 (Rs. 49,970) in 1878, is due toa rise in the salaries of revenue 
officers and to revenue survey operations, which, in 1878, cost £1926 
(Rs. 19,260). 

Stamps are a new head since 1860-01. The 1878 stamp receipts, 
including court fees, amounted to £71 (Rs. 710). 

Excise receipts, which in 1860-61 were £997 (Rs. 9970), have 
risen to £1918 (Rs. 19,180) in 1878. 

Law and Justice receipts have risen from £973 (Rs. 9730) in 
1860-61 to £1818 (Rs. 18,130). The 1878 charges were £3217 
(Rs, 32,170) against £2391 (Rs. 25,910) m 1860-61. 

_ Forest receipts have risen from £209 (Rs. 2090) to £328 (Rs. 8280), 
and forest charges, owing to the increased strength of the 
establishment, from £78 (Rs. 780) to £158 (Rs. 1580) in 1878. 

The compensation paid yearly to the state for customs collected by 
the British Government is fixed at £2027 (Rs. 20,270). 

Salt receipts amounted in 1878 to £566 (Rs. 5660) against £340 
(Rs. 3400) in 1860-61, and the charges to £82 (Rs. 820) against £60 
(Rs. 600). 

Registration receipts amounted in 1878 to £989 (Rs. 9390) against 
£391 (Rs. 3910) in 1860-61 and the charges to £122 (Rs. 1220), 
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On account of the increase in the number of schools and scholars, 
education receipts have risen from £13 (Rs. 130) in 1860.61 to £139 
(Rs. 1390), and the charges from £176 (Rs. 1 760) to £882 (Rs. 8820). 

Military and Police ep have fallen from £5760 (Rs. 57,600) 
in 1860-61 to £4457 (Rs. 44,570) in 1878, 

Jail charges have risen from £317 (Rs. 3170) in 1860-61 to £380 
(Rs. 3800) in 1878. | 

The following statement gives 8 a detailed comparison of the 
1860-61 and 1878-79 balance sheets : 


Sdeantwddi Balance Sheet, 1860-61 and 1878-79. 









































on sume Vial sie? payments to Kothipur and Ichalkaranjt for certain rights they formerly held 


Local Funds collected since 1877 to promote education and 
works of public use, amounted in 1878 to £2508 (Re. 25,080). 


British Government or to Kolha ur, and the receipts from ferries, 
eattle-pounds, and village school fees. The local saa of which two- 
thirds are set apart for a road fond and one-third for a school fand, 
yielded in 1878 arevenue of £1600 (Rs. 1¢,000), The receipts from 
toll and ferry fands, cattle-ponnd fund, and school fee fund amounted 
miscollancees woo), contributions yiolded £165. (Rts, 1880), and 
m1 ous sources £57 (Rs. BU0\ wal: 1 of £2508 
(Ra. 25,080), 7 (Rs 570), making a total of £2508 


For administrative purposes the local funds of the state are divi 
SPA dict era a1 a of the state are divided 
os two MAN Sections, one sat apart for publi wovklcand the 
ot er for instruction, Under these two heads the receipts and 

» mente during 1878.79 were aa follows. 
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Sdeanieddi Local Funda, 1878-79. 
PUBLIC WOEES. 








Balance, let yy tt) a 
Two-thirds of Land Com = 
Tolls and Ferrigs p> eek yas 
Cattle Foonds 





The chief local fund works carried out since 1877, are a road 134 
miles long, six new shops, a toll-house, and two staging bungalows. 

In 1877 a municipal committee was formed for the town of Vadi. 
The town duties and taxes on trade previously collected by the 
state, and the proceeds of the local cess were made available for 
expenditure on town improvements. No new taxes have been 
imposed, In 1878, including the balance at the beginning of the year, 
the total municipal revenue amounted to £222 (Rs. 2220) and the 
charges to £174 (Re. 1740). 

The following table gives the 1878-79 receipts, charges, and 
incidence of taxation : 

Sdranteddi Municipal Detaila, 1878. 
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CHAPTER XT, 
INSTRUCTION. 


Chapter XI. Ts 1878-79 there were forty state schools, or an average of one 
Instruction, school for every six inhabited villages, with 1869 pupils on the rolls 

(eae and an average attendance of 1341°5 or 1°35 per cent of 99,082, 
om the entire population of not more than twenty years of age. 


Coat. Including superintendence and scholarship charges, the total 
Pirie) Rh panies on account of these forty schools amounted 
in 1878, to £1525 (Rs. 15,250). Of this £88 (Rs, 8890) were 
received from the state; £35 (Rs. 350) from public su Ons 5 





£187 (Rs. 1870) from fees and fines; and £414 (Rs. 4140) from 


local fonds, 
Staff. Under a state inspector drawing a yearly pay of £30 (Rs. 300), 
the schooling of the state was opnduseat Be a foal staff of masters 


and assistant masters with yearly salaries rangi g from £6 to £30 
(Rs. 60-Rs. 800), 4 ove gee 

Instruction, Of forty, the total number of state schools, one was oat ae 

. vernacular school teaching English and Marathi up to the standar 

required for the University entrance test examination; thirty-six 
Were vernacular schools in which Marathi was taught; and three in 
which Hindustani was taught. Besides these there was a school for 
girls. 

The following figures show the increased means for eng to 
read and write offered by the state to the people during the laat 
twenty-seven years. In 1850 there was one Marathi school in Vadi 
with 200 names on the rolls or 0-27 per cent of 73,481, the total 
population of not more than twenty years of age.’ ‘The school was 
maintained by the state at a yearly cost of £37 (Rs. 370). In 1854 
there were two vernacular schools, one at Védi paid by the state, 
and the other at Banda, paid partly by the state and partly by the 
inhabitants, with 228 pupils on the rolls. In 1856, besides a 
vernacular school attached to the local corpa, there were four schools 
with 352 pupils on therolls, the Vadi school teachin: as far as algebra, 
geometry, and history. In 1860 there was one English school with 
a roll-call of twenty-three pupils or about “003 per cent, and five 
Marathi schools,? including the local corps school, with a roll-call of 
636 pupils or ‘09 per cent of the total population of not more than 
twenty years of age. In 1870 the number of schools was raised 
from six to twenty-three, with a roll-call of 1367 pupils or 14 per. 
cent of the total population of not more than twenty years of age. 
2————— 

a im ber is based on the census returna of 155). 


state and two received state ae # Mardthi schools were supported entirely by the 


i 
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" ‘The figures for 1878-79 were, as shown above, forty schools with a 


roll-call of 1869 names with an average daily attendance of 1541°5 


or 1:35 per cent of 99,082 the total population of not more than 
twenty years of age. A comparison with the 1850 returns gives 
therefore for 1878 an increase in the number of schools of from one 
to forty, and from 200 to 1869 in the number under instruction. 

In 1878 the number of girls’ schools was the same as in 1870. 
But the attendance has considerably increased, the total number 
on the rolls rising from twenty-nine in 1870 to seventy-seven in 


1878, and the average daily attendance from 40°6 to 55°06, The | 


school is under the management of a mistress. 

The 1872 census returns give, for each of the chief races, the 
a nee of persons able to read and write, OF 33,486, the total 

indu male population of not more than twelve years, 1191 or 3°56 
per cent ; of 14,659 above twelve years and not overtwenty 1115, 
or 7°61 per cent; and of 41,202 over twenty years $284 or 7°97 per 
cent were able to read and write or were being taught. OF 32,015, 
the total Hindu female population, 47 or 0°15 per cent; of 14,344 
above twelve years and not over twenty, 12 or ‘08 per cent ; and 
of 46,785 over twenty years, 35 or "08 per cent were a le to read and 
write or were being taught. 

OF 858, the total Musalmdn male population not over twelve years, 
61 or 7°11 per cent ; of 307 above twelve years and not over twenty, 
99 or 10°72 per cent; and of 888 over twenty years, 77 or 8°67 per 
cent were able to read and write or were being taught. Of 818, 
the total Musalmiin female population not over twelve years, 25 or 
$-06 per cent were able to read and write or were being taught. 

In 1854 there were forty-seven private schools, sixteen in Vidi 
with 164. pupils, eleven in Banda with 103 pupils, and twenty in 
Kudal with 322 pupils. These schools are supported from fees and 
are not regularly kept up. 

In 1877, the native general library in the town of Vadi, established 
in 1852 with a commodions building erected partly at state 
expense and partly by subscriptions, contained 1097 volumes and had 
fifty-six subscribers. The total amount realised in 1878 was £113 
(Rs. 1180), besides funds to the amount of 2250 (Rs. 2500) invested 
‘1 Government four per cent securities. In 1874 a reading room 
supported chiefly by state officials was opened at Kudal. ahe yore 
subscriptions amounted to abont £10 (Rs. 100). Savantvadi has 
no newspaper, aud only one press for lithographing official papers. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
HEALTH), 


THE eae thereon: dincneen Se enieaes rai stomach 
and bowel complaints, coughs, intestinal worms, 1, dysentery, 
and diarrhea, To some extent chicken-pox, sporadic small-pox, 
measles, and venereal disorders are common among the people. 
Fevers are said to be commonest during the rains, intermittent 
fevers in May, June and July, and remittent fer in August. In 
Many cases ives is combined with cough, pneumonia, 

and diarrhoea, and in some with rged spl rh 

of fever cases are simple intermittent, quotidian, tertian, quar ly 
and remittent. Of the stomach and bowe complaints, more frequent 
in July, the chief are dyspepsia, colic, worms, constipation, dysentery, 
and diarrhea. The last two, COMMon among sepoys, p ones and 
townsmen, and prevailing mostly in the Tains, are mild, yi 
treatment and seldom fatal, Constipation, colic, and dys} 314, 
common among the people, are traceable to their unwholesome diet, 
and in some measure to their dull and sedentary life. 

The epidemics known to have prevailed within the past fifteen 
years, are cholera, fever, and dysentery, In 1859 cholera made its 
eppearance, breaking out in July and continuing till October. Sixty- 
six of the town people appear to have died during the prevalence of 
the epidemic. Its chief feature was its resemblance to colic. A 
person attacked with it first complained of acute and severe pain in 
the abdomen, then ha felt prostrated, the pulsation ceased, the skin 
grew cold and clammy, and two or three pu. cri nd yomiti 
ended in death. It re-appeared in 1865 and lasted for about three 
months, but was confined to the town and its suburbs. About 
137 cases occurred of which sixty-four or forty-seven per cent 
were fatal. The rainy months in 1863, 1864, and 1465 were 
characterised by a great prevalence of malarious fever. The 
tract of country to the south and east was the most affected. From 
the foot of the Hanmant pass, apparently increasing at the ee 

ugh the type 











. — rainy nets and falling off at its close, h 
of lever was mostly simple intermittent, it was of a greater strength 
than had ever before been known. It Flelded to elaine and fad 
n0 special peculiarities, but when the treatment was not long enou 
continued, relapses were common, The unseasonable fall of rain 
in these years had caused a scarcity of food, and the mass of the 
hill population, from want of roper nourishment, were pre-di 

to disease. The number of deaths in 1865 in the division of Vadi 


‘ Contributed ky Mr, Barjorji Ardesar, Assistant Surgeon. 
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was 1672 or two per cent of the population, in Banda 260 or three per 
cent, and in Knudél 623 or one per cent. By some the fever was 
attributed to the ripening and subsequent decay of the bamboo 
brakes, which was said to have been one of the chief canses of 
the fever epidemic in north Kanara in 1862. In the opinion of the 
Political Superintendent it was a Kanara fever, and was introduced 
into Vadi by the labourers who went to Kanara for employment, 
when large public works were being carried out. In the 1873 
rains, there was a great and general prevalence of dysentery and 
diarrhea. About 850 cases were reported in the town of Vidi from 
June to September. Of these fifty-three, or abont six per cent 
were said to have died. The disease was traceable to atmospheric 
causes, the monsoon being unusually unsteady. 


In 1877 there were three hospitals and one ew Gaga No 
dispensaries have been established in the district. But medicines, 
such as quinine and chlorodyne, are supplied to the chief 
constables, faujdars, who sell them im the Sigh he villages. During 
1879, 4935 persons, 672 of them in-doorand 4264 out-door patients, 
against 651 Sin 1878, were treated in thecivil hospital. The average 
daily sick was of in-patients 2-4 per cent and of out-patients 58°9 per 
cent. The chief forms of sickness were malarious fevers, worms, 
diarrhoea, skin disease, bronchitis, and venereal affections. Nine 
majorand 111] minor surgical operations were performed with success. 
The total cost was £679 (Rs. 6790) or 2s, 10d. to each patient. In 
the jail hospital, an upper-storied, boarded, and windowed building, 
with patient wards in the upper and lower stories, 216 convicts were 
treated in 1878 against 144 in 1877. 


The total number of operations in 1879 was 3862, compared 
with 5181 primary vaccinations and 1077 re-vaccinations im 
1873-74, 

The following abstract shows the sex, religion, and age of the 
persons vaccinated : 

Sdeanteddi Faccination Details, 1873-74 amd 1879-80, 
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There are two chief forms of cattle disease, mouth and foot 
disease, ag, and cholera, musla or bulki. In the mouth disease, 
frequent in autumn, the mouth is swollen, sore, and ulcerated with 
a fetid discharge. Food and water are taken with difficulty. It is 
cured by rubbing the tongue with pepper and turmeric, dmbahalad. 
In foot disease, the feet swell, the hoofs rot and drop off, and the 


Cattle Disease. 
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parts are worm-eaten. The disease is common in summer, but in 
autumn is more serious. Though contagious it epoca fatal. 
The treatment is to give inkeviialty the slough ofa serpent with 
plantains, while kharsing oil, lime, tobacco, tar, damar, : 
are externally used to the feet ulcers. Ths Gicbecase disses, 
dysenteric purge called musla or bulkei, and also known ag iaatiry 
and patki, is of the same type as rinderpest. I : 
with in summer and autumn. ins from al 
influence and partly from bad food and water, its chief rmpts 
refusal of f food, akivertigh, and increased temperature 
enlargement of the papittoe at its root, a blue or black Tine on the 
tongue and the margins of the gums, fetid aii omega 
hanging down of the ears and - of the eyes 
symptoms last for two or three days when dis sees Ba 8G Ail 
unfavourable cases, the purgings last for two or three days, the 
eas increases, cramps in the legs follow, and the animal 
es in a week, while in favourable cases the purging 
or two days. Tn less serious cases the animal is ! 
dorsal regions and forehead, and is given the fonder nike of 
the betelnut tree, cloves, mace, nutmeg, and brandy. In serious 
ases, the juice of the kordla creeper aidoe the bulb of vachndg or 
cheirka i is given in a pound of whey. 


The total number of deaths in the five gi ending 1878-79 was 
returned at 19,488 or an average yearly 3-08 geile or, 
assuming the figures of the census as a basis, of 2-0 cent of tho 
total population. Of thea number of deaths 2611 or 67°3 per 
cent were returned as rival afte 2 217 or 5 per. pt to bo 

complaints ; 82 or 2-1 per cent to cholera; 19 or ‘Od per cent to 
small-pox; 192 or 4°9 per cent to dysentery; and 720 ie 18°6 per 
cent to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from violence or accidents 
averaged 47 or 1:2 = per cent of the average mortality of the state. 
During the same period the number of births ia returned at 19,678 
souls of whom 9805 are returnedas male and 8873 as female children, 
OF a average yearly birth-rate of $735 souls, or, on the basis of the 


census figures, a birth-rate of 1‘9 per cent of the entire population of 
the state, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
PLAICES OF INTEREST. 


A’keri, about six miles north-west of Viidi, formerly a fortified Chapter MS 
ae of some consequence, has a yearly fair on the 14th of Mégh paces of Interest. 


adya (January-February), when about 5000 people assemble and 
drag a car, rath, round thetemple. There Sie of hard purple 
or slate coloured stone much used for building. It has a post office. 

A'mboli, about thirteen miles north-east of Vidi, is being much 
improved as a sanitarium. Two roads, one leading to the Ram 
pass and the other to Mahidevgad, have been made, a flourishing 
market is springing up, and a residence and|stables for the Sar Desii,a 
school house, police station, rest-house, post office,and a large well are 
built or are underconstruction. When some more houses are ready, 
it is hoped that Amboli will be a favourite sanitarium for Belgaum 
as well as for Sdvantvédi. 

A’vra Fort, about fifteen miles south-east of Vadi and about 300 
yards north of the Vengurla road, built of stones and mud, was, in 
1843, surrounded by a dry ditch overgrown with brushwood and 
bamboo Onthe north was an outwork connected with the fort 
by a very thick bamboo hedge on the east, and a wall on the 
west. There was a strong but poorly sheltered gateway. The fort 
was dismantled in 1845. 

Ba‘nda, on the right bank of the Terekhol near its mouth, about 
six miles south of Vidi and twenty from the sea, had, in 1872, 2126 
people and 472 houses or 45 persons to each house. Up to Banda 
the river is tidal, and navigable for boats of about 1} tons (100 mans). 
. Under the Bijapur kings (1489-1686), Banda, then known as 
Adilabad, was the chief town of a district, suhha, under a minister, 
vozir. Inthe beginning of the sixteenth century (1514), it was a town 
of Moors and Gentiles, with merchants who dealt with traders from 
the Deccan and from the Malabér coast, Many ships from different 
quarters brought rice, coarse millet, and vegetables, and took away 
cocoannts, spices, pepper, and other drags to Din, Aden, and 
Ormuz. There was also much export of goods and provisions from 
the interior” In 1538, Banda was described as better and nobler, both 
- from traffic and size, than Vengurla, admitting galleys at low tide.* 
Nine years later (1547) it suffered much by a treaty between the 
Portuguese and the rulers of Vijayanagar, which provided that all 





1 Tt waa unsuccessfully attacked by the Kolhuipur chief in 1783, and successfully 
Geteniiied Oo Saal X. (ow Satse 130,86 3 Stanley's Barbosa, 7 

* 1 ov, & . (New Series), 30,05. — ‘s i4. 

# DeCastro's Primeiro Roteiro da Costa da Indi, 221. 
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Vijayana ds should be sent to Ankola and Hondvar in the 
the Portuguese should go to qapyanager instead of to BijApur. 
In the seventeenth century (1638), it 1s described as strong and 
fairly large with very beautiful streets, and a great trade with the 
Portuguese in paper and European stuffs. About thirty years later 
(1670), it was said to be a mighty city, two leagues from Goa and 
two from Yorguet built near the Dery, Tereh, with broad streets, 
many fair buildings, and several temples.’ In 1804, when the feuds 
between Shririm Savant and Phond Savant ILL were at their height, 
Banda was handed over to Chandroba, Shriram Sévant’s illegitimate 
son, who soon after (1817) became so powerful as to hold it successfully 
against the Védi ruler. In 1826, it was a small port with 10 
houses and five shops on a river navigable for large boats. At 
present (1880) it has about 100 shops and a Monday market, where 
cattle, cloth, and earthen vessels are sold. It has a well attended 
bbsapuec school, a post office, a custom house, and a travellers’ 
rest-house. | 


_ Ona mound about seventy-five fect high, within musket range of 
ee sear of the Terekhol, stands a ruined | oo asker 
built partly of good masonry and partly of loose stones and mu 
Measuring 100 yards by fifty, it is built of roofed and loopholed 
towers joined by curtains. the south-east angle is a gateway 
approached by an easy ascent and of no strength, On the west is 4 
sallyport leading to the river by a flight of marrow steps. ‘The fort 
is of no strength and has only a few unserviceable guns. In the 
fort are the sub-divisional revenue and magisterial offices. 


Besides the fort there are the remains of some mosques, wells, and 
tombs, To the south of the river, built of laterite paeie with 
cement, is the Jima mosque measuring forty feet by eighteen. The 
walls are damaged and the roof js gone, but some handsome cornices 
and an entrance flight of steps remain, Outside the mosque is a 
cenotaph of Syed Abdul Kédir Jiléni, the Pirin-Pir or chief saint 
of ier dad, where Muhammadan marriage parties usually come to 
ar ee Close by is a pond, seventy-one feet by sixty, used for 

hing purposes. Near it, in fairly good ir, is a travellers’ 





home, musdfarkhdna, a lofty octagonal tower with domed roof. The 
door posts are formed of solid blocks of stone, Inside there are 
traces of two tombs and some very neat laterite carving in the 
arches. The building is surrounded 2 a groin-roofed gallery 110 
feet long and ten wide. Abont 140 yards further is another roofless 
and ruined mosque fifty-four feet by twenty-eight. It has two rows 
of octagonal plasteres stone-pillars with carved capitals and fine 
tracery about the arches and windows, Ontside the building 18 
pond, sixty-one feet by fifty, with twenty-four stone steps leading 
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to the water, and small cells all round. A few hundred yards 
further is the Redi Gumhaj or buffalo mosqae which has lately been 
restored, Besides the above there are many small tombs and ruins. 


Kinkeri, a village about six miles north-east of Vidi, has a 
yearly fair on the seventh of Phudlgun Shuddh (March). At the fair 
time four men climb up a tall teakwood pillar, and the people 
standing round throw stones at them, but it is said, by the ee 
of the deity, none of them are ever hart. 


Euda'l, on the Karli, thirteen miles north of Sa4vantvadi had, m 
1872, 2639 people and 445 houses or 6°9 persons to each house. 
Every Wednesday a market is held chiefly for cattle, fish, pottery, and 
vegetables, It is connected with Vadi, Malvan, and Vengurla by a 
good road, and with Kolhapur bythe Phonda pass, and has a post 
office and a good Marathi Batibo As far back as the sixth century 
(about 578), Kuddl was the head-quarters of a branch of Chilukyas." 
In the twelfth century it was the seat of a Mardtha baron, Paligar,’ 
and continued to be the chief town of the district up to the Musalman 
conquest (1500) Under the Bijépur kings its Brahman ruler was, 
with the title of Desdi of Kudal, continued as the head of twelve 
sub-divisions, each governed by a nak. In modern times (1745) 
Kndél was the scene of a severe defeat of Tuldji Angria by 
Jayrim Savant. And a few years later, Jayrim, quarrelling wit! 
his nephew Ramchandra Sévant (1737-1755) the Vadi chief, 
retired here and exercised independent authority, In 1804, in the 

ispute between Phond Savant III. and Shrirtim Siivant, the 
Kolhapur chief, coming to Phond Savant’s help, seized Kudal and 
laid the country waste. 

On rising ground to the west of the town is a ruined fort of loose 
stone and mud, with bastions and connecting curtains. It is said 
to have been built or repaired by the Bijapur kings. Irregular in 
shape it covers an area of about 160 square yards, and is encircled 
by aditch. In the south-east corner are three gateways of no greab 
strength, and on the west is a sallyport witha narrow ruined gateway. 
Its few guns of different sizes are all unserviceable. Within the 
fort are a ruined mosque, still sometimes used, and a fine cut 
masonry well called ghoda bav, forty feet deep and 100 round. It 
is called the horse's well, qhoda bav, because the path to the water 
ia broad and slanting enough to allow a ridden horse to go down and 
drink. A bnilding, finished in 1877, holds the sub-divisional 
revenue and judicial offices, and a detachment of police. 


Eupicha Dongar is an unfortified hill, about 1000 feet high, 
near the village of Valdval on the banks of the Karli river in Kudal. 
Its quarries yield good white granite. 

Maha'devead is a small weak fort, on an outstanding peak of the 
Sahyédris, about a mile and a half from Amboli at the top of the 
Pérpoli pass. In 1830 it was entered from the east by two narrow 
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Bateways, flanked with three small towers and secured by wooden 
e approaches to the entrance were narrow and difficult. 
Within gunshot of the fort, in an open space with some water, were 
all hillocks which commanded the fort. At present (1881 





two sms 
the walls, which stood on the eastern side, have falle 
fill the moat. There are no remains of any gateway or entrance 
tothe fort. The ground inside has been turned into o meadow, 
and along a road from ‘Amboli carriages can be driven to the end of 
the spurs. From the top there is a fine view of the Konkan, and in 
Clear weather the sea is seen ata distance of about thirty miles. 
The height is about 2500 feet and the space covered by the fort 
about twenty acres. In 1830, when taken by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Morgan, the approaches were for about a mile and a half defended 
by breast works of loose stones and wood, and inside were two small 
guns in fairly good order.’ 

Manohar Fort, fourteen miles north-east of Vadi and on the 
south of the Raéngna or Prasiddhgad pass, isa solid mass of rock 
about 2500 feet high, joined to the Deccan by a narrow ridge about 
two mileslong. It is saidto have been fortified since the time of the 
Péndavs,? and in good hands is almost impregnable. Triangular 
in shape, 440) yards long by $50 broad, it a a single entrance 
approached bya flight of rock-cut steps and guarded by two gateways. 

In the 1844 disturbances, the garrison, gadkaris, of the fort, 
numbering between 400 and 500 men, espoused the cause of the 
Kolhapur insurgents? On the night of the 10th October, a band of 
them entered the house of the sahnis of Gothos, and burnt all his 
public and private papers. On the following night (11th ected 
a detachment of them, 200 strong, came out of the fort and attacke 
the detachment of the Sdvantvédi Local Corps stationed at 
Dukénvadi. The attack was repulsed, and two days after (13th 
October) ay Hie Benbow, with a detachment of the VlIth Regiment 
N. | Fe Came 1 Vengurla to strengthen the Dukdanvadi post. But 
With the aid of the Rangna garrison, the Manohar rebels attacked 
Dukénvédi,and placed the troops therein great peril, Reinforcements 
Were pushed forward from Savantvddi, and Colonel, afterwards 
Sir James, Outram, the Political Agent at Kolhapur, taking the 
direction of military operations, pressed and harassed the rebels 
and destroyed their power in the open country. Still, for two months 
they continued to hold Manohar. About the close of the year 184, 
Captain Popham, with three companies of the Vilth Regiment 
N + advancing against Manohar, attacked, and after a severe 
Se ea drove the enemy from a strongly stockaded post on Targol 

ill. After this defeat the insurgents abandoned the fort and it 
was taken (27th January) by General Delamotte, When the 
Res rt was quelled the fortress and its revenues were made over 
o Védi, The garrison were allowed to keep their lands on certain 
conditions, but were declared to have forfeited all money. claims ; 
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and those who lived in Kolhépur were forced to quit Vadi, and 
settle above the Sahyadris. 

_ Mansantosh, a small angular fort about fifteen acres in area, 
isan offshoot of, and about the same height as, the celabrated fort 
of Manohar, from which it is separated by a chasm 200 yards 
wide. Access is now almost impossible, as the old path, which must 
have had steps near the top, has completely disappeared. 

Nerur, on the Karli river, three and a half miles west of Kudal, 
has a population of 4461 souls and 990 houses. Near the village are 
two ponds, the larger of which was, in 1877, examined with the 
view of enlarging it by replacing the earth embankment by a strong 
masonry dam. The idea had to be given up as the soil proved too 
weak to bear the weight of the masonry. 

Pa't, a large garden village in the west of Kudal, ten miles north 
of Vengurla, and eighteen miles north-west of Vddi, has 2925 
inhabitants and 859 houses, scattered over a large area, and 
including several hamlets, ovdte. It has a fine natural lake bordered 
by betelnut and palm groves, and is said during the rains to cover 
an area’ of about eighty-three acres, For many years its water 
has, during the cold season, been used to irrigate land in the 
neighbouring Ratnégiri villages of Mhapan and Kochra. There is 
an embankment with sluice gates on the north-east. Arrangements 
for repairing this embankment and building a new sluice gate have 
(1880) been made. In the village is » Marathi school supported 
partly by the state and partly by the people. 

Prasiddhgad, or Ra'ngna Fort, on the Sivantvddi and 
Kolhipur boundary, stands on a peak of the SahyAdris, about 
eighteen miles north of Mahédevgad, and is 2600 feet high. Rdangna 
was one of fifteen forts built by a chief of Panhdla near Kolhapur, 
who seams to have lived at the close of the twelfth century, In 
the beginning of the eighteenth (1709), Tardbéi took refuge im the 
fort and was unsuccessfully besieged by Shahu the grandson of 
Shivaji.’ 

Sarambal,a vi on the Karli about four miles north-west 
of Kudal, has 1500 inhabitants and 347 houses. It has a large lake 
covering sn area of about seventy-two acres, whose water 18 used 
chiefly for field irrigation. 

- Sa’vantva‘di, Va'di, or Sundarva di, that is the Beautiful 
Garden, in 15° 54' 15" north latitude and 73° 51 36" east.longitude, 
with, in 1872, a population of 8017 souls, stands 367 feet above 
the sea, about nineteen miles west of the base of the Sahyddris, and 
seventeen miles east of Vengurla, Founded by Phond Savant in 
1670, the town, almost buried in palm groves, stretches round the 
border of a lake, over rocky uneven ground seamed by ravines and 
water-courses. Well wooded hills rise on all sides, the highest, 
Védi Peak on the west, rising 1200 feet above the sea. Of its 
8017 inhabitants, 6364 (males $169, females 3190) were Hindus ; 








i Grant Duff (13), 187. 
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873 (males 441, females 432) Musalmans; 776 (males 354, females 
422) native Christians ; and four ‘ Others’. — . 

ccept on Saturdays, the market day, when numbers come in 
from the villages round, Védi is a place of little trade. Besides the 
office of the police superintendent, kotvdl, the market street or 
bazar, has an Anglo-vernacular school, a library, a post office, a 
vernacular school, and several upper-storied tile-roofed buildings, 


the houses of well-to-do traders. Sévantvédi manufactures are 
almost all ornamental. They are lacquered toys, khaskhas grass fans, 
mats, boxes and baskets ornamented with beetle 
embroidery, velvet and embroidered saddle-cloths, small ¢ | 
other ornaments of bison and buffalo horn, round and rectangular 
playing-cards, and pipe bowls of the inner shell of the cocoanut 
polished and inlaid with quicksilver, 

The lake, a beautiful sheet of water, hemmed in by well wooded 
iulls and girt with a belt of Msi jack, and mango trees, is known 
as the Pearl Lake, Moti Taldv. Covering about thirty-one acres, 
and with a mean depth of six feet, it was, in 1874, at a cost of 
about £2000 (Rs, 20,000), Tin ved by Dp Fr cing the old retaining 
dam by a cut-stone wall 204 yards long, secured by hydraulic 
cement, and with, at each end, iron gates worked by rack and 
pinion. On the north-west a long flight of steps leads to the water, 
and on the south-east and south-west are some rice fields watered 
from the lake. Besides for teri peation the water is used for bathing, 
cattle-drinking, and washing clothes. 

On the east shore of the lake, separated from it by a roadwa 
and sloping bank, stands a ruined stone and mud fort, surrounded 
on the north-east and south by a ditch dry in the fair season. 
Irregular in shape, 350 yards by 150, and consisting of roofed 
loopholed towers and bastioned curtains, it has three entrances, the 
chief to the north, a gate of no great strength flanked by two 
towers. ie fox couseiny two brass and some other gen all 
mnserviceable. On the banks of the lake, an arched gateway, known 
as the Mus, or Sluice Gate, between two lar circular towers, leads to 
an inner fortress whose walls stand on the brink of deep natural 
ravines, The entrance towers, with handsome castellated battle- 
meuts, are being made into a post office, and the west face is to be 
furnished with a clock with a three feet dial. A block of building: 
inside of the eres £ formerly used as a show place for wild 
beasts, now holds the offices of the Political Superintendent and his 
assistant. Close to these offices is a large quadrangular two-storied 















building, the eastern side taken up by a one-storied reception hall. 
The rest contains the offices oF the manager kamdvisddr, the 


piextobe To this square, a new foot, Sieh a clock tower over 
the central entrance gate, is being built at an eetimated ost’ of 
stable (Rs. 22,000). Very near to this are the jail, the state 
ier of sca, Aton #80 yar ih a fat 

, Orps, with a yr f huts. risi round, 
accommodating about 200 faanitign oe 


South of the town and Close to the lake stands a double-stoned 
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pone now used as the Political Superintendent’s residence. The 
station hospital, on a high airy site, an ibe eid shaped red-stone 
building plastered with cement, with room for twenty-four patients, 
has out-offices, a small space in the front, and an enclosure behind 
with room for twelve female patients. As few people seek 
admission it is used by the sick of the Local Corps. 

Though not surrounded by a wall, Vadi is fenced on most sides by 
ditches, ravines, stone walls, and bamboo thickets. Covering an. 
area of about two miles, the town is divided into seven wards, vadas. 
On the south-east corner of the lake lies the Salai or frankincense 
trea ward, East of the lake is the Private, A/dayil, ward, where the 
personal servants of the Chief's family live. West of the Kluisgil- 
vdda and north of the lake lies the Sabnisvade or head-clerk’s ward. 
This, no longer used asa title, is still borne as a surname by a 
family, who, with their relations, hold a great part of this quarter. 
North-west of the Sabnisvdda and beyond the outer fortitication 
lies the Bhatedda or Brihmans’- quarter. West of the Sabniscada 
lies the Pénjar or Paniarvéda, the head-quarters of the native 
Christians, most of whom are masons. South-west of the Panjar- 
vida lies the Mativada, containing the tombs of the chief's family, 
and to the south-east of the Matavdda at the base of the hull, lies 
the Jundbdzdr, the oldest part of the town, said to date from the 
time of Lakham Sdvant (16-41 - 1665). 

Tulas, about thirteen miles west of Védi on the Vengurla road, 
has, on the last day of Vatshdkh (May-June), a yearly fair in honour 
of Jaiti Parab, a village headman looked upon by the people as a 
saint. About 5000 persons assemble. 

Va‘gheri, a hill about five miles east of Vengurla, is a well 
known landmark for seamen. The height is about 1200 feet, and 
the area at the top about forty acres. There are uo signs of 
fortification. 

Va'la'val, a village about four miles west of Nerur and thirteen 
miles north of Vengurla, contains 507 houses and 2334 inhabitants. 
Tt has a large pond. 
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Abdul Eddir Jilani : cenotaph of, 464. 
Account Books : 159; system (1915), 233. 
Achra: port, exports and imports of, 186 ; place 
of interest, 317, 
Achra : river, 10; quartzite inlier at, 15. 
Admiral @’ Almeida : Portuguese Viceroy (1508), 
328. 
Ada : creek, 11. 
Ade : place of interest, 317. 
Adhela : see Dhaman. 
Adivra : place of interest, 317. 
Administrative Sub-divisions: 2. §. 387. 
Adur : see Borya. 
Age: population according to, 108, 
Agreements : terms of AAot, 205 note 2. 
Acriculture : 144-153. §. 423-427. 
Agrioultural Stock : 146. 
Agri Badgayat : salt garden-land, 144. 
Akbar : Aurangzeb's son (1686), 360, 377. 
Akeri : place of interest, 463. 
Allowances : grants of, 139. 
Alluvial Deposits : the Ratnagiri, 19. §. 395. 
Amba: hill pass, 166 ond note 2, 169, 178. 
Ambavli : bill pass, 166, 175. 
Amboli: see Parpoli. §. Place of interest, 463. 
Ambolgad : fort, 317. 
Anaskura : hill pass, 166, 177. 
Angrids: the (1695-1759), 196 ; taxes levied by 
_ the, 216 ; Tulaji, 318, 335, 380,383 note 1. 8. 440. 
‘domestic, 40-42. §, 405, 
Anjanvel : customs division, importa and exports 
of, 184; place of interest, 316. - 
Anjarla: place of interest, 31%. 
Anjarla : aoe Jog. 
Ar: snake, 45. 
Arabs: early, 152. 
Arable araa: 145. §. 425. 
Arbitration Court : 270. 
Ardhelis : tenants (1818), 228, 292, 234 
Araunda : lake, 389. 
Area: 1. §, 387. 
Artisans : 125; borrowers, 161. 
Ashimat : river, 13. 
Assistant Judge : jurisdiction of the, 267. 





Assessed Taxes : 276. 
72-3. §. 387. 


Ath veth : « labour tax, 206 and note 1, 231, 242, 


Avra: fort, 463. 


B. 


Babblers : class of birds, 73. 

Bahmani kings : (147-1500), 195 
Badhekaris : waste tillers, 142, 210, 
place of interest, 319. 


Bagmindla : 
Bahiravgad : forts, 319. 


| Bajiray Peshva : (1810) 336, 339. 


Baldy : see Machhva. 

Bala Killa : upper fort, 363, 365. 

Balapir : mosque at, 320, 

Balance sheet : 275-279. §, 455-454. 

Balhdra kings : 192 and note 3 ; 193 note 1. 

Banda : hereditary bondaman, 430. 

Binds: sob-diviaon, 
history, fort, remains, 453-465, 

Bandar Sakhri: place of interest, 320. 

Bandh Tivra : 4 teak reserve, 32. 

Bankot knees : teak logs, 32 

Bankot: Musalmins of, 155, 166, 172; exports 
and importa of, 183 ; place of interest, 320-322, 

Bankers : 14. 

Barbosa : (1514) traveller, 319, 343, 372. 

Barbats : class of birds, 67. 

Bards and Actors: 125. §.415. 

Bardeshkar : a Shenvi sub-division, 411. 

Bivda : hill pass, 166, 

Basalt: columnar and blue, 306. 

Basav : Lingiyat founder (1150), 119 note 1, 372. 

Bassein : Treaty of (1602), 198, 

Baul : rice soil, 144. 

Bears : ace Ursids. 

Beds : Trivankor, I7. 

Bedstead : stone, 401 note |. 

Bee-eater: the common Indian, 65. 

Beldiirs : stone cutters, 129. 

Bele: a Mbhair sab-iivi inion, 417. 

Belddrvadi : village of, 346 and note 2. 

BRerads : « depressed class, 416. 

Betel River : 175, 357 note 5, 

Betel : growth of (1514), 175 note 4. 





| Bhadbhunjés : grain-parchers, 125. 
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Bhagvantgad : fort, 323. Chalukyas :(a.p, 600), 192,193,372 §, 439, 444. 
Bhanddrig: cultivators, 124, 151,152, 155, 171. : : shoomakers, 129, 141, §, 415, 
8. 414, 426. | Chindvad : old rupee, 154 
Bharatgad : fort, 328, 


Bhits: religious beggars, 131. §. 418, 
Bhatids ; traders, 120, 171. 

Bhatli : level wpland soil, 145. 
Bhavangad : fort, 323. 

Bhaving : prostitutes, 126. 

Bhekra : deer, 46. 

Bhistis : water-drawers, 127. 

Bhoig : fishers, 128, 8. 415. 

Bhojdey : Kolhipur chief (1190), 193, 335, 
Bhorpis : rope dancers, 126. 

Bhovya : cattle disease, 204, 

Bhutes : religious beggars, 131. 

Bigha : land measure, 14. 

a kings : (1500-1600), 195. §, (1500-1627), 


Piney 52-90, §. 405. 
Bison : 40. 
Bittern : class of birds, 96. 
Black bird : 73. 
Boars : sce Suidm. 
Boats: 171. §, 435. 
Bogars : traders, 413. 
Bond : labour mortgage, 162 note. 
Borrowers : 160. 
: port, 184, 324. 
Boundaries :1. §. 387. 
Brahmans, : 111-117; cultivators, 150. §. 411. 
wad yet 31. 
res: 169, §. 435, 
British : the (1818-1880), 198-199. §, (1730-1880). 
441-447. 
Bulbuls : class of birds, 74. 
Bulki: cattle disease, 461. 
Bunting : class of birds, 54, 
Burnt Islands : 178 ; 324, 378. 
Burondi: Javal Brahman head-quarters, 117; 
place of interest, 324. 
Buruds : bamboo mat-makera,: 125, 
Byzantium : probable identification of, 192 note 3, 


C. 





Cane work: 159. 
Canidm: jackals, &e , 45, 


Capital: 144-165. §,493-422. 
Capitalists: 154. 
Carnivora: 4. 
Castes: LIL-131. §, 411-420, 


Cate: civet and teddy, 45, 

Cattle diseases : 299, 204, 265, 24. §, 461. 

Caves: Chiplun and Kol (nc, 200-4.n, 50), 190 
226; Hasta Dongar, 370, 





Cecckar | Kolhapur, victory at (1806), 195. 

Chankuli: « Berad village, 416, 

Chan] : Balhira dependency, 193 note ). 

Chavkoni: Akbar’s square rupee, LM. 

Cheiroptera : sub-order of animals, 43. 

Chikodi : old rupee, 154, 

Child : Sir John (1690), 361 note 4. 

Chillies cultivation of, 149. 

: sub-divisional account, 2, 901-303 ; trade 
(1880), 180; town, population, trade, manufactures, 
management, history, rock temples, 324-326. 

Chitaris : painters, 415, 418, 435. 

Chitpivans: « Brihman sub-division, 111-119; 
dlislect, peculiarities of, 111 note 4; landholders, 
138. §, 411, 

Cholera : 231, 239, 204,202, §, 460. 

Christians : native, 135. §, 420, 426. 

Churches : Christian, 135 note. — 

Clay : 31; deposits of white, 17. 

Climate : 22-28. §, 399, 

Clive : Colonel (1756), 194, 382. 

Coal: 30. 

Cocoanut trees : 34; tapping licences, 35. 

Coffee : cultivation of, 425. 

Communications : 166. 

Communities : 137-142. §, 421. 

Condition : 105, 23), 239, 240, 

Coot : class of birds, 93. 

Cormorant : the little, 99, ; 

Cotton : cultivation of, 149; spinning and weaving 
of, 185, 

Courts : number and working of, 267, 268. 8. 452 

Craftsmen : 125, 188; rural, 191. 

Creeks: 9; minor 1. 

Crimes : see Offences, 

Crops: 146. §, 420. 

Crows : 51. 

Crow-pheasant: 65, 

Cuckoos : 67. 

Currency: M4. 8, 420, 

Customs : 185-157 ; receipts, 276. 

Cyclonish storms: 23-24. 

—D. 

Dabchick : class of birds, 98. 

Débhol : town, 166; trade (1611), 176; sack of, 
195 note 4; derivation of the name, #26 note 
10; trade, history, remains, #26 -331. | 

Diildis : 5 Musalman class, 134, 155, 171; fisher: 
men, LOL. 

Daspatkaris : reduced peasant-holders, 205, 


G, 455. 
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Diu: Arab vessel, 170: 

Daulatabad : old rupee, 14. 

Day labourera : see Labouring Classes, 

Dapoli : sub-divisional account, 2, 296- oqg + tawn, 
a1; climate, statistics of, 26, 27. 

De la Valle : traveller (1624), 42. 

Density of population : 2, 104. 

Depressed classes: 129. 'S. 416-418. 

Deshasths : a Brihman sub-division, 115. §, 411. 

Devgad: sub-divisional account, 2, 311-313; 
trade (1818), 177; port, exports and imports of, 
186: town, trade, history, fort, 332. 

Devgad : river, 10. 

Devlis : hushandmen, 126. §, 414. 

Devrukh : place of interest, 31 

- Devrukhds: « Brahman sub-division, 114. 5.411. 

Dhada: size of, 164, 

Dhamapur : lake at, 11, 333. 

Dhéaman : snake, 45. 

Dhangars : shepherds, 40 note 1,127. §. 415. 

' Dhania: snake, 9). 

Dharmahialdas : see Rest-houses. 

Dhiérekaris: peasant-holders, 138, 199, 156; 
position and rights of (1880), 206-209 ; position 
anil rights of (1818), 227-234 and note 1, 

Dhavads: blackamiths, 415. , 

Dhévdis: wanderers, 30. 

Dhopeshvar : temple at, 234. 

Diseases : 292. 8, 460. 

District Judge : jurisdiction of the, 267. 

Disturbances : (1844-1850), 445, 

Dobetela : identification of, 373. 

Dolis : bearers of, 41. 

Dom Joao de Castro: Portuguese writer (1540), 
gol, he. 

Domestic Animals: see Animals. 

Don : a row boat, 171. 

Dongri: 4 decal, 145. 

Donec Blgkynt : hill garden-land, 145. 

Dorevike : a Gosdvi sect, 419. 

Doves: 55. 

Drongos : class of birds, 71. 

Dress: 110. §, 409. 

Dalandi: eutsider, 211. 

Dumb : 108, 

Durgabdi: regent (1815), 443, 

Dutonda : snake, 45, 

Dwellings: 136. 

Dysentery : 292. 8. 461. 

E. 


Eagles : 56-57. 

Education : receipts and expenditure, 277; town, 
285; village, Si). 

Egrets : class of birds, M4. 
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Emigration: 143. 8. 422. 

Emigrants : 143, 160. 

Estates : wards’, 451. 

Exchange Bills: sce Mundis. / 
Excise : receipts and expenditure, 276. 8.455. 
Expenditure : religious and festive, 155. z 


Exports : (1540), 174; (1818), 176; (1880), 175, 179° . 


183, 184, 185, 196, 187, 347,357, 361,375. 8,496. 
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Factory : “English, 197, 360, $78 ; French, 361 and 
note 7; Dutch, 361 note 9,377 note 1 

Fairs: 181 and note 1; Achrs, Adivra, , i. 

Dhopeshvar, 334 


Parashurim, 356; Rajapur, 342; $i2; Sangameshvar, 
372; Velneshvar, 374. §. 438; Akeri, M35 
Kinkeri, 465 ; Tulas, 469, 


Falcons : 5. 

Family (Animals): Canidm, 45s Rial : 
Lutrine, 44 ; Simiadm, 42 ; Suidm, 45; Ursider, 
44; Viverridy, 45. 


Family (Birds): Ampelid=, 50; Anatide, 97; 
Anseridx, 97; Ardeidw, 141-96 ; Brachypodide, 
74; Bucerotide, 65; Caprimulgidm, 637 
Charadrids, 90 ; Ciconide, 94} Cornciads, 64; 

Columbidm, 86; Cuonlidss, 67 ; Cursoridm, 90; 





Falconidm, 65; Fringillide, 83; Glareolide, 90; — 


Gouride, 87; Graculidw, $9; Halceyonidm, G4; 
Hematopedids, 91 ; Himantopodide, 93; 
Hirundinidz, 61 ; Lasiede, oo; Laride, 8; 
Megalemidm, 67 ; Merodipm, 63 ; Merulidm, 72 ; 

Muscicapide, 71 ; Nectarinidm, 65; Otitide, 90; 
Parridw, 93; Phosinnidm, 87; Picidm, 68: 
Phenicopteridm, 97 ; Podicipide, 98; Psittacids:, 
66 ; Rallidm, 94 ; Scolopacidm, 91 ; ‘Strigidm, 55; 
Sylviadm, 76; Tantalide, 96; Tetranidm, 85 ; 
Tinamidm, 80; Treronidm, 65; Upupidm, (i; 
Vulturida, 4. Sub-family : Accipitrinn, 55; 

Alandinm, 84; Anatinm, 97; Aquiline, 56- a 
Artamine, 71; Buteonime, 57; Colamoherpinm, 


73; Campephagine, 70; Centropodinm, @8; 


Charadrine, 90; Columbinm, 86; Coturnicinm, 
68; Corvinm, 61; Cypselinm, 62 ; Dicinsitiine 
71; Drymoicine, 783 Emberizine, 4: 
Faacine, 01; Estreldinm, 53; Faiconinm, 65 ; 
Fringillina, 34 ; Fuliguline, 98; Goalline, 87; 
Graculine, 99; Hirundinine, 61; Tbisinm, 96; 
Irenine, 76 note; Larinw, 98; Mernlinm, 72; 
Milvina, 55; Motacillinw, 80 ; Myiotherinm, 
72; Nettapodine, 97 Numenine, 2; 
Oriolinm, 75; Palumbinw, §6; Passerinm, 54; 
Pavonine, 87 ; Perdicinw, 89; Phyllornithing, 
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75; Phylloscopine, 79; Plataleinw, 96 ; Plotins, 
#0; Pyenonotina, 4; Ruticilline, 77; Saxicolinm, 
76; Scolopacine, 91 ; Sternine, 96; Sturnine 
§2 ; Tadorninm, 97 ; Timeline. 73; Totaninm, 92; 
Tringinm, $2; Turturine, 86; Vanelline, 91. 

Family tree: 447. 

Famine : see Scarcity. 

Famine relief works : 153, 347, 379. 

Fatehgad : fort, 337. 

Faujdar : village constable, 443, 

Felidm ; tigers, &e., 44, 

Females : proportion of, in population, 108. 

Ferries : 170, §, 385. 

Fever : 204,292. §, 460. 

Field tools : 151. 

Fish : kinds of, trade in fins and maws of, saw fish, 


oystera, cuttle fish, whales, fishermen, stakes, 


boats, nets, markets, curing, 99-103. §, 406. 
Fishers : 101. 
Flamingo : class of birds, $7. 
Florikin : class of birds, 90, 
Flower peckers : class of birds, 69, 
Flycatcher : class of birds, 71, 
Food: 110. §, 409, 
-haodlnargegly : cattle, 26. § 461, 

Orests : 31-34; receipts from, 276. §, 404, 455. 
Forts: Ratnigiri, aH, 335 note 5, 
Fort Victoria : 335. 
Fowlas : 87. 
Fruit trees : cesses"on, 33, 
Fursa : snake, 51-52, 

G. 
Gabits : fishers, 127, 155, 171, 
Gadnadi : river, 389, 

Gair Dasti: a special tenure, 261, 

Gaj : size of, Li. 

Ganjipha : playing cards, 439, 

rans : players, 415, 

Ganai: snake, 50, 

Ganesh Pula : place of interest, 335. 
Gaonkars: village headmen (1818), 222, §, 445. 
Gauds : Brihman sub-division, 425, 400), 
Gaundis : masons, 125, 163, 

Gavdia : cultivators, 125, 

Gavlis : cattle keepers, 127. §. 415. 
Geology : 12-20. 8, 290.399, 


5. 408, 415, 


Ghadis : cultivators, 124; temple ministrants, 140. 


Gheria : see Vijaydurg, 

Ghisddis’: blacksmiths, 195. 

Ghoda bay: a well, 465, 

Ghonas : see Kandur, 

Ghotga : hill pass, 166. 

Gimvas: 147. see Nachni, 

GilAni: Bahidur Khin, Governor (1480), 


1M, 327, 
Gueissic Series: 12, §, 390.299, aid 





Gondhal : a kind of dance, 131. 
HIS | religious beggars, 131. 
Gosdvis ; 131. §, Bharathi, Nath, and Votdri, 419. 


| Gotras: Chitpévan Brihman, 111 note 2; Shenvi, 


116 note 5, 

Goa: Vijayanagar kings of, 439, 

Gold : how weighed, 164. 

Gondvina Series: 15, 

Gopdlgad : see Anjanvel. 

Gorakhs : religious beggars, 419 note |. 
Gova fort : 335, 337. . 

Govalkot : fort, 326, 336, 

Goval : place of interest, 335, 
Greenshanks : class of birds, 93. 

Gudgudi : emokitg hubble-bubble, 420, 438, 
Guhagar : place of interest, 336. 

Gujars : traders, 120, 171. 

Gulls : class of birds, 95, 

Gun licences : 274. 

Gunthds: measure of, 1H. 

Guravs: temple ministrants, 119, 126, 140, 141 ; 
(1618), 22, 


H. 
Hajjéj bin Yusuf: Governor (700), 133 and note 


sisies: early rice crop, 147. 

Hamilton : traveller (1720), Hi, 351, 360, 

Hanumant : hill pass, 166. 

Hardag : priest, 415, 

Hares: 45. 

Harbhara : gram, 148. 

Harriers: class of birds, 57, 

Harnai : port, 171; importa and exports of, 154; 
town, 336 ; forts, 337, 

Harik : crop, 146. 

Hawks : class of birds, 55. 

Hen : 42, 03, 

Hemp: 149. §. 425. 

Heptanesia : probable identification of, 379. 

Herbert : traveller (1624), 330 note 1. 

Hereditary officers : district and village, 202. 

Herdsmen : 127 

Herons : class of birds, 4-96. 


Hills : 3-5. 

Hirda : gallnuta, 38. 

History: carly Hindus (uc. 200-a.p. 1312), 
Musalmdne (1312-1660), Marathds (1660-161), 
British (1818. 1880), 192-199, §, 499-447. 

Hiouan : Chinese traveller (640), 921 note. 

Hodavda : "eiltaae Bi 439, 

Holdings : 145. §, 423, 


Holidays : 410, 416, 





oc verk: 188. §, 437. 

Hospitals : statistics of, 293. §, 461. 

Hot springs : 21, 36-1362, 

Houses: number and description of, 196-137 ; 
investments in, 157. 

House-tax : municipal, 231. 

Hoysala Ballilds : rulers (1250), 193. 

Hukeri : old rupee, 14, 

Hundig : exchange bills, 4. §, 429. 

Husbandmen: 121-125; caste, house, stock, 
furniture, character and condition of, 160-152; 

borrowers, 160, §, 42%. 

L 

Immigrants : early Musalmin, 133 note 1. 

Imports : (1540), 174; (1818), 176; (1880), 178, 
178, 183, 184, 185, 186, 187, 347, 357, 361, 375. 
S. 436. 

Inamdars : grantees (1815), 225. 

Industries: 187-191. §, 437. 

Infirmities: 106. §, 406. 

Insectivora : order of animals, 4. 

Instruction : statistics of, 232-291. 

Insurance : 154. 

Interest : 159. 5, 429. 

Intermittent : 92, local story of, 22. 

Investment : forms of, 156-159. §, 428. 

Tora : class of birds, 75, 

Iron : 29; export of, 175. 

Iron clay : formation of, 304. 

Irrigation: 145. 8, 423. 

Islands : 355, 359 

Ismail Adil Shah : (1520), 329 

Istiva Eaula : tihcworesent leheed, 157. 

Tea : traveller (1755), 382 note 1. 


J. 
Jacana : the pheasant-failed, 93. 
Jack trees : 37, 39. 
Jagadekamalla : ruler (1025), 195. 
Jails : 274; receipts and expenditure, 277. 

456. 

Jains: traders, 119. §, 413. 
Jaindcha Ehamb : the Jain’s pillar, 120, 
Jainigm : traces of, 119. 
Jamiatis : a Musalmin class, 135. 
Jangams : religious beggars, 131, 141. 
Janjira : Sidi of, 195, 
sag a Bréhman sub-division, 117; landholders, 


5. 413. 


J posit Savant : (1737), 44. 





5. 44, 


| 


Jaygad : port, exports and imports of, 184; town 
and fort, 340-341 ; identification of, 340 note 3, 
Jaytdpur: port, imports and exports of, 185 ; 
history, objects of interest, 341, 
ps fecainih see J 
: saddlers, 129, “§, 416, 418, 437, 

Tar river, 11, 99. 

Jogis : religious beggars, 131, 

Justice : changes (1756-1880), staff, working, civil 
Varga Phage arbitration court, ‘Tegistration, 
district police, statistics, crime, S86. -274 ; reeeipta 
and expenditure of, 276. §, 452-454, 455, 


E. 





Eadboli: make, 50. 


| Eaddan : pulses, 147. 


Kaiju : cashewnut tree, $5, 39, 

Edjirda : hill pass, 166, 178, 

Kaladgi Series: §. 394. 

Kalavanting : dancing girls, 126. 

EKalavli : river, 10. 

Kamavisdar : native manager (1818), 220. 

Kamtekot : fort, 342, 

Kanakdurg : fort, 337, 342. 

Kankeshvar : temple at, 349. 

Kandur : snake, 50-51, 

Eanhoji : depredations of Angria, 195, 

Kanoja : a Brdhman sub-division, 117. . 

Kanphatas : religious beggars, 131, §, 419 note 1, 

Eardu : a Koli stronghold, 128. 

EKarhad : town, 114. 

Karhdda : a Brihman sub-di vision, 114, 

Earli: river, 10. §, 388. 

Karna: Chilukya king (650), 192 note 5, 372 and 
note I, 

Earavir : Kolhdpur, 372. 

Karsai : Khot exactions, 213. 

Kidsiars : coppersmiths, 126. 

Eatkaris : catechu makers, 43, 130, 

Eatuban : 4 special tenure, 261. 

Eazi : Musalmin head, 132 note 2, 141. 

Eelshi: creek, 11; exports and imports of, 183 ; 
port, 342. 

Eevikuls : tenants-at-will, 450, 

Ehairdt Ehiin : Habsi (1690), 315, 337. 

Khalati : coast lands, 151 note 1. 

Ehdrepatan : trade (1818), 177; town, history, 
fort, S aatea: oak. 7 

Ehari : see Baul. 

Eharvat : salt rice-land, 144, 

Kharvis : sailors, 129, 

Khatelis : peasant-holders, 450, 

Ehatib : Musalman preacher, 14], 


5, 411, 


é 


| Khed: sub-divisional accounts, 2, 290; ious 


history, rock temples, 344, 











476 INDEX, > a 


Ehem Savant ( I. ): Vidi chief (1630), 440. 


" v» (IL): — ,, (1675-1700), 440 
ie ai (ITT.) 4 rT (1755-1503), 441-442. 
t ee ADW.): oop (ESE2-1840), 443-445, 


Ehots: village renters, 137; castes of (1880), 
135, 156; position and privileges of (1580), 
4-206 ; position and caste of (1815), 225-227. 

Kingfishers : class of birds, G4. 

Einkeri : place of interest, 465. 

Eirkee : battle of (1517), 198, 

Kirvant : a Brahman sub-division, 115. 

Kochra: village of (ap. G00), 192 note 4, 34 
note 2. §, 459 note 1. 

Kokam : Indian mangosteen, 37, 39. 

Kokirs : Christian masons, 31. 

Kol : rock temples at, 34. 

Kolis : 127, 128, 171; Dongri, 131. 

Eolsinda : wild dogs, 45. 

Konkanasth : see Chitpivins. 

Konkani Musalmans : 104, 132, 171. 

Koshtis : weavers, 125. §, 415. 

Endal : sub-division, 387; town, history, fort, 465, 

Kudaldeshkar : a Shenvi sub-division, 411. 

Enudasi : see Tildri, 

Eudyat : rice soil, 144. 

Kufis : see gee Musalmdne. ™ 

Enlith : balla vie! 147. 

Pea hereditary village usdietents, 149, 

| (1618), 2. §, 448, 

Rewteiss : potters, 126, 14). §, 415. 

Kumbharli : hill pass, 166, 169, $24. 

Eumbis : cultivators, 121, 151. 

Kundi : hill pass, 168, 

Kupicha Dongar : place of interest, 465, 

Kusada : enake, 4). 


L. ‘ 


Labour : forced, 140: mortgage of, 162, §. 430, 

Labouring classes : 128. §. 430. 

Lig : cattle disease, 461. 

Lakes: 11. §. 399, 467, 463. 

Lakhim Savant : (1641-1655), 440 

Lamiing : see Vanjdris, 

Land: investment in, 156: transfers of, 162; 
how tmenured, 164, 8. 420. 440, 

Land administration: changes, staff, tenures, 
eit settlement history, 200-962. 5. staff, 

ministration, oir, survey 

Miaany rvey, Wards’ estates, 

Landholdera : four classes of (1818), 225.239. 

Linje : town, remains, 120, 345. 

Lapwing : class of birds, OL. 





Lark : 54. 
Laterite : Konkan, 15; stone, 31. 
Leather workers: 129. §, 415. 
Leper hospital : 293. 

: oe. 
Libraries ; 200. 8. 459. 
Light-houses : 172, 318, 341, 368, 378. 
Lime: 14, 31. ’ 
Limestone: 31. © 
Lingdyats : traders, 118. §, 413. 
Local fonda: 280. §. 456. 
Locusts : 425. 
Lohands : traders, 121, 171. 
Lohars : “blackaniths: 125, 41. 
Lora: quartzite inlier, 14, . 
Love bird : Rarta, 64. 
Lutring : otters, &c., 44. 


M. 


Machhva : « «mall boat, 171. 
Michal: hill, 4,585,345. 
Magazine : a Marathi, 291, 
Mahddevgad : fort, 465. 
Mahmud II. : Bahmani (1500), 327 
Mahmud Gdvan: minister (1470), 194. 
Mahim : sack of, 1. * 
ae ig fort, 4, 34%. 


§. 397. 


5. 435. 














Mala : bill pein 166, 178, a7 1. 

Malabdars : pirates, 342, 372 note 5. 

Malabar point: derivation of the name, 342 - 
note 4, 

Males: proportion of, 108. 

Malet : tomb of Mra, 322. 

Malik Ahmad : (1490), 14. L 

Malik-ul-Tujjar : a Bahmani chief (1450), 199- 

Malik EKafur : (1312), 327. 

Mali : richest rice soil, 144. ~ 

Malis: cultivators, 124, 

Malvan: sub-divisional account, 2, 315-915; 
town, 172; trade (1818), 177 ; customs division, 
bende: 155; port, exports and imports, 156 3 
cession of (1812), 198; derivation of the name, 
6 note 4; population, trade, manufactures, 
health, history, fort, 346-252, 

Malvans : pirates, 107, 350 and note 9, M1, 278. 

ieee : probable identification of 192 note 3; 

shuts ; 

Mandangad : fort, 4, 352. 

Mandelslo: traveller (1639), 330, S41. 

Mango trees : 37, 39. 


~ INDEX. 


Manga: 130, 219. 

Manohar : fort, history, 445, 466, 

Mansantosh : fort, 467. 

Manufactures : sce Industries. 

Manyar: snake, 50. 

Marathais: cultivators, 127, 150, 240. §, 414, 
426, 

Mare Joshi: Mbir priest, 10, 

Mark : a tine weight, 431 note 2. 

Marvidis : traders, 121, 159. 

Mashalchis : torch- -boarers, 415. 

Masons: 125. 

Mastra : town, identification of, $52 and note 8. 

Mauryiis :(4.p, 634), 192. 

Means of Communication : see Roads. 

Measures : See Weights and Measures, 

Medicine: receipts and expenditure of, 277; 
ners, oe tal 

Metal work : 

, to ae vessel, 171. 

Mbars : caste of, 129; village bervanbi: copper grant 
to, 140, 152, 222; borrowers, 161; (1818), 223 
and note 3; (1851), 240. §, 415, 

Migration : 143. 8, 422. 

Mills : steam saw, 159, 258. 

_ Military Service: persons engaged in and 
pensioners, 105, 130, 145, 160, 

Military expenditure : 277. §, 456, 

. Milizigeris : probable identification of, ne, note 
3: 343 note 4. 

Minerals: 29-31, 317. §., 401, 

Minivets: class of birds, 70. 

Mirdsi : Mbir landholder, 129. 

Mirya: place of interest, 3533. 

Mission : Scotch, 135, 

Mitgavdias: salt makers, 125. §, 415." 

“Money-lendera: 155. §, 423. 

Monkeys : langur and bonnet, 43. 

Moropant: Marithi poet (1750), 114 note L. 

Movements: 143. §, 422. 

Mosques : 320, 330, 331 and note 1, 362, 350 note 

lL. §, 464, 

Moti Talay : reservoir, 359, 465. 

Muchkund : famous sage, 445, 

Muchkundi : river, 5. 

Muddle Shoal : sunken rock, 35. 

Mug : pulse variety, 145. 

Mujavar: Musalmin village servant, 141. 

Mulla: Musalmin village servant, 141. 

Municipalities: 251. §. 457, 

Munias : class of birds, 83. 

Musalmans: 131-134, 171; rulers (1512-1660), 
199; readers and writers (1872), 264. §, 420, 
hiv, 

Musla: see Bulki. 










































Musopalle: probable identification of, 192 note 3. 
Muzirig : probable identification of, 352 and note, 
Mynas : class of birds, 82. me 
N. > a 
Nachni: crop, 147. §, 425. * 
Nag : snake, 49. 

Niagli : see Naichni, 
Naidtds : Gujarit Arab settlers, 19 and noe te 
Nandos : fort, 353. 

Nanaguna : probable identification of; a0 
Nana Fadnis : (1720-1800), 321. 


Hardva : lull pass, 166. * } ¥ 
Navaritte : traveller (1670), 330, ae 
Nerur : place of interest, 467. me oe 
Nevra : temple at, 34. 

Newspapers : 201. ae 


Whavis : barbers, 127 and note 1, 149. §. 415, 
Hikitin : Athanasias (1470), Russian traveller, 327." 
Nightjars : class of birds, 63. 
Nitra: probable identification of, 192 note 3, Si . 

and note 2. ae 
Hivti : town, fort, #4. 

oO. 

Occupation: 109. §.408. Car 
Octroi duga : 231. ae 
Offences : number of, 271, 273-4. ‘ 
Ogilby : geographer (1670), 175, 33) note Sy al, | 


ise cultivation of, 148. 

Olochwra : probable identification of, 192 note 3, . 

Omens : 125 note L. 7 

Ordera : (Animals) Carnivora, 44; Insoctivora, 4; _ 
Primates, 42; Rodentia, 45; Ungulata, 45, — 

Ordera : (Birds) Gemitores, 55-57 ; Grallatores, 
89-93: Insessores, 61-54; Natatores, 96- 995 
Raptores, 4-60; Rasores, sy. 89, ! 

Ore : metallic, 393; iron, 401. 4 

Orioles : class of birds, 76. | 

Ornaments : investmonta in, 153. §, 410, 

Otdris : casters, 12. 

Otters : see Lutrine. 

Owls : 55-60. 

Oysters: catcher of, D1; 101, 


P. 





Padav : see Machhva. 

Padmagad : fort of, 346, 350. 

Pakhaddis : raised causeways, 136, 

Palay : kind of tenure, 450, 

Palgad : fort, eo. 

Palil : village, 355. 

Paligars: Maratha chiefa, 1% note 7. §, 430 
note 2, om 





~ Ban: a Mhér sub-division, 417. 


Pand : measure of, 104. 

Panhala : capture of, 19%, 

Pandavgad : fort, 351, 355. 

Pandivad : snake, 49. 

Panthal : rice soil, 144. 

Panther : 42, 44. 

Parits : washermen, 127, 142. §. 415. 

Parpoli : hill poss, 166 0nd note 2, 160. §, 338, 
S97, 433 ; trade (1876), 436, 

Parsis : 134, 171. 

Parashurdm : ponds dug by, 326; legendary story 
of, 355 note 4. 

Parashurim : Chitpivan head-quarters, 111, 355, 

Parashurim Bhanu Patvardhan : (1767), 117. 

Parashurdm : hill pass, 167. 

Passes : 166 and note 2, 355. §, 385, 433, 

Pat: place of interest, 467, 

Patharvata : stone hewers, 125, 

Pivas : port, oo. 

Peacock : 87. 

Pednekar: a Shenvi sub-division, 412. 

Pendur : lake, 11. 

Perquisites : barber's, 127 note 1, 

Personal Servants : 127. 

Periplus: (a.v. 247), 174, 319, 382, 378. 


if Peya: cattle disease, 204. 


Pharjans : cultivators, 124. 

Phatemari : « large vessel, 171. 

Phonda : trap varieties of, 16; hill pass, 166 and 
note 2, 169, 352, 343, 358, 

Phond Savant (I.) : Viadi chief (1665), 440 


7 (II.) : 1» (1700-1737),440-441, 
s (IIT,): »» (1806-1819), 449. 
"F (IV.): Pit (1867 - 1560), 447. 


Physical Features : see Aspect. 
Pierre “ee Portuguese Viceroy (1746), 349, 


Pigeons : 85, 

Pipit : class of birds, 50, 

Pirate coast : (a.p. 150) 105, probable identifica. 
tion of, places on the, 192 note 3. 

Piracy : Tulaji’s, 335 ; Sangameshvar Ndik’s , 41, 

Pirduka : glass-bead necklace, 419 and note 5. 

Pirkhani: old rupee, 426, and note 1, 429, 

Plant beds: the Ratnigiri, 17, 

Pliny : (77), 354 

Plough of land : 145. 

Plovers : class of birds, 90, 

Police : village, district, strength. oo rki 
$71-273,277. 8.454” oon Working, 

Population: carly population » Inter colonist 

ita, 

census estimates, 1520, 1845, Ie, 1872, 102.106; 
sub-divisions, sex infirmities, age, religion, 
occupation, dream, food, 107. 110; race, v Villages 
and houses, 110. 136 ; readers and writers, 283, 





Rails : class of birds, 94. 
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Scena (194, 1951, 1872), 407 ; dwellings, food, 
es holidays, character 


itndgin, 
Post 178; ;receipts and expenditure, of 277. §, 


Sethege: 185, 45, 
Sabie Kau 115, aero 
Prachitgad : see Uchitgad. 

: fort, 467. 


| Prices : 168. §, 431. ) 
Primates : order of animals, 42. 
Ptolemy : (150), 319, 352, 379. 

~ Pulanvat : sandy rice soil, 144, 204. 


Pulses : cultivation of, 147-148. 

Pupils : caste of (1879), 254. 

Purangad : exports and imports of, 196 ; place of 
interest, 356, 


Q. 
Quails : class of birds, 85- 58. 
Quartzites : Kalidgi, 13-15, 


ER. 


| Rabi: alfuvial soil, 145, 


Raghunath Savant : (1867), 447 


% 






Rainfall: 23. §, 300. 

Rajkot : fort, 251, 362, 

Rajapur : trade (1649), 175; trade (1818), 177 ; 
tride (1890), 180, 359 ; Portuguese victory at, 195 
note 7; place of interest, population, trade, 
communications, buildings, municipality, water 
supply, history, fort, fxctory, 257-962. 

Eajputa : messengers, 128. 

Rakhan : cowherd, 414. . 

Ram : hill pass, 166, §, 385 ; geology of, 392. 

Ramoshis : watchmen, 129, 210, 

: fort, 262. 

Randpdr : : place of interest, 362. 

Rangiris : dyera, 125. 

Raéngna : hill pass, 166, 

Rangna : See Uehitgad. §, 467. 

Ranubdi : a Gosdvi goddess, 419. 

RasAlgad : fort, 4, 362. 

Rathod rulers : (ap. 1000), 193. 

Ratndgiri town : climate, 24; customs division, 
exports and imports of, 184; port details, water 
supply, population, trade, manufactures, manage- 
ment, buildings, burning and burial grounds. 
hi fort, light-house, 363-365. 
tnégl district " boundaries, sub-divinions. 
aapect, hills, 1-5; rivers, creeks, 6-11 ; geology, 
12-19; water supply, hot and intermittent 
springs, climate, 20-28; minerals, forests, trees, 


INDEX. 


29-40; animals, birds, fish, 41-103; original 
settlers, colonists, population in 1820, 1835, 1546, 
1852, and 1872; census details of 1872, dress, 
food, 104-110; details of Hindus, Musalmana, 
Pirsia jen Clietlens. 111-1535 ; villages, houses, 
communities, movements, 136-149; soil, 
irrigation, holdings, stock, crops, cultivators, 
bad seasons, 144-153; capitalists, currency, 
classes who save, investments, money-lending, 
interest, 154-160; borrowers, land transfers, 
labour mortgage, wages, prices, weights and 
measures, 160-165; communications, tolls, 
bridges, rest-houses, ferries, shipping, light- 
houses, post, telegraph, 166-174; trade 
(247-1580); traders, exports and imports, 
course of trade, details of sea trade, customs 
divisions, 175-187; industries, 185-191; early 
Hindus, Musalmdns, Mardthds (1660-1518); 
British (1818-1590), 192-199; scquisition, 
changes and staff, tenures, history of landrevenue 
settlement, season reports, 200-265; judicial 
changes, staff, civil and criminal justice, civil 
court statistics, arbitration court, registration, 
criminal justice, staff, offences, police, jails, 266- 
274; balance sheet, local funds, municipalities, 
275-281; schools, pupils, education, statistical 
returns, school of industry, town and village 
education, libraries, newspapers, 282-201; 
disenses, hospitals, native practitioners, cattle. 
disease, vaccination, 292-205; sub-divisions, 
2i-316 ; places of interest, 3i7- bot. 

Ratnigiri river : 5. 

Redi fort : history and construction of, 369-371. 

Redajiji : image of, 336. 

Redshanks : class of birds, 93. 

Registration : 270; receipta and expenditure, 277. 
5. 453, 456. 

Religious beggars : 151. 

Rest-houses: 169. §. 435, 

Return : Ratnigiri school, 285-287, 

Revenue and Finance : see Balance Sheet. 

Revenue settlement: Bijapur (1502), Shiviji's 
(1670-1680), Sambhaji’s (1653), Sidi’s (1609-1744), 
Angria's (1744), Peshwa's (1756-1818) 213-219; 
British conquest (1518), district officera and 
Village staff (1518), Governmentdemand ,accounta, 
landholders, indmdirs, khots, peaaant-holdera, 
and tenants, 219-229; changes (1518-1825), 
230-235; survey (1827-1830), state of the district 
(1830-1540) ; survey proposed (1545-1851), Capt, 
Wingate's report (1851), survey determined on 
(1851), experimental survey (1551), survey (1553), 
survey stopped (1856), state of the district(1854), 
General Francia’ survey (1859), 236-245; second 
wurvey (1868-1876), khot commission (1874,) 
Government decision (1876), final settlement 





1877 -1870, survey (1876), survey rut (855° 
1878), special tenures (Sheri Thikine, Keates 


la 


Rice : cultivation of, 147; varieties of, M7 note 


Gair Dasti Lands), 249 - 262. 


8. 424; varieties, 425 note 1. 
Rivers : 5-11. S. 383, 
Roads : (1851-1580), 167-169, 
Robins : 76. 
Road metal : 31. 
Rocks : talcose, intrusive, 399. ‘ 
Rock Temples : 371. ; 
Rodentia : order of animals, 45. 
Roller: the Indian, . 
Rudraddman : king (a.p, 150), 192. 
Ruminantia : 46. 


8. 433. 


Sahyéari : mountains, 3 ; geological formation of, 


Sahyddri EKhand : 114 note 2, 115, 372. 

Salis : weavers, 125, 

Salva hill : geological formation of, 14. 

Salt : manufacture of, 190; receipts and expenditure 
of, 276; pans 45, §. 438, 455, 

Bambhéit capture of Kalusha and, (1690), 195° 


Sevciwielvas: sub-divisional accounts, 2, 
03-305 ; Naik of, B41 ; ;town, trade, fires, history, 
temples, 371-373, 

Sand spits : 19. 

Sand : 31, 

Sand pipers : clasa of birds, 92. 

: Weavers, 125, 

Sarambal : eae of interest, 467. 

Saravdas : saleeas beayars, 131, 

Sarjekot : fort, 52, 373. 

Sashtikar : Vaishnav Shenvis, 411. 

Satavli : place of interest, 373. 

Sdvantg : treaties with Kolhdpur and the, 198, 

Sdvantvadi Town : population, trade, lake, forts 
sub-clivisions, 467 - 465. 

Savings Bank : 156. 

Savitri : iver, 6, 297. 

Scarcity : years of, 152. §. 426. 

Schists: 13. §, 301, 

Schools: number and staff, 282 ; girls’, 253; high, 
vernacular, and industrial, 285-9; private, 
mission, Vedic, 259-20). §. 458, 

Seamen : earnings of, 170, 172. 

Sea trade : 


174-178 ; (1519-1579) 181-183. 
Seasons : 262-265, 
Sesikreienai : probable identification of, 378, 
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170, 172; early, sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, 


“a ia 


2 Nn 
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Stamps : receipta ‘saad expenditure, 276, 





490 INDEX. 

Servants : village, 129, Sutirs : carpenters, 195, 141, 8, 415, 

Shales : 14, 15. Sub-divisional accounts : area, aspect, climate, 
Shag : see Cormorant. water, soil, stock, produce, people, 296-316. 
Shastri: river, §, 303. Suvarndurg : customs division, 183 ; fort, history, 


Shastri: head religious officer, 141, 
Shel: moist land, 423. 
Shenvis :a Brihman sub-division, 116; peculiarities 
in dialect of, 116, note G §, 411. 
:headmen, 118, 142, 194, 
Shar : size of, 164, §, 432. 
Sheep : 40. 
Sheri Thikan : « special tenure, 259. 
Shevgad : hill pass, 166, 


Shibddi : a sailing veasel, 171. 


Shimpis : tailors, 196, 142. 

Bhindas : ‘outa. 124, 

asrdecpaeaed 172. 
Shipping : investments im, 158, 

Shirke : Maritha chief (1450), 194. 

Shivaji: (1655),195, 330, 335 note 3; image of, 
ao), $69, 377, 350. 


§. 415, 


Sidhgad : fort, 373. 

Silharis : the Gos (1100), 193, 194. 

Simiadm : monkeys, 42 

BSinhdey : a Devgiri Yadav (1100), 198. 

Bindhudurg : fort of, 349-352, 373. 

Sirkeer : clase of birds, 65, 

Small-pox : 292. 

Snakes: harmless colubrine, 48; 
colubrine, 49 ; viperine, &D. 

Snake bird: the Indian, 99. 

Snipe : class of birds, 91. 

Boil’: 144. §. 399, 423. 

Soniirs : sorter 125, 142, §, 415, 


Springs : Be: 71 ; intermittent, 22. 


Venomous 


chetcetii 170, 365. 

Stilts: class of birds, 93. 

Stints : class of birds, #2. 

Stock: 41, 143. §. 422 

Stone: the Valival and Ateri, 401, 

Storms : 24, 231. 

Storks : class of birds, M4 

Subaerial formations: 19. §, 395. 

Sub-divisions : 2; old (1515), 219 and note 4, 

Bugar-cane: cultivation of, 145; Mauritius, 145, 
note 


Suidm : boars, ke. 45. 

Suliman : early Arab traveller (S40), 132. 
Sumargad : fort, 4, 373. 

Bundarvadi: see Sivantvidi. 

Surnames : Chitpivan, 111 note 2; Maritha, 123, 
Survey : 240, 244, 245, 257. 8, 451. 





Subordinate Judges : 267- 
Swallows : class of birds, 61. 
Swifts : class of birds, 62, 
Syenite : 3M. 


T. 
Tailap : a Chalukya king (970)°;.193 note 1. 
Tag : (hemp) cultivation of, 149. 
Talakhba : a Mhar idol, 418, 
Talavda : river, 559. 
Tale : 30, §, 401, 
Talayna: pond, 389. 
Tamar : probably Devgad, 333. 
Tambata : see Kusdrs, 
Tambolis : betel sellers, 123, 
Taxes : 276. 
Teak : growth of, 32, 36, 207. 
Teals : class of birds, 97,98, 
Telegraph : 173; sub-marine, 180, receipts and 
expenditure, 277. 
Telis : oil premsers, 125,142. §. 415. 
Temperature: 4. §, 400, noe 
Temples : 317, 322, 234, 335, 342, 344, 46, 350, 
352, 353, SM, 356, 362, 363, 372, 38S. 


Tenants: four classes of, 205; Khots’ lower, 
a). 213, 

Tenures : 203.913 ; special, 259-262. §, 449. 
Terekhol : river, 388. 

Terns : 95. 

Thakurs : unsettled tribe, 120. §, 420. 


Thevenot : traveller (1663), 330 

Tieffenthaler : traveller (1750), 34 note 3. 

Tildri: river, 389; geological formation of the 
bed of, 392, 

Tiles : 41. 

Tit : clasa of birds, 50, 

Tivra: (north and sooth) hill passes, 166. 

Tolls: 169. §, 435. 

Toparon ; suggested identification of, 192 note 4, 
aad note 1, 

Towns : capture of Ratnagiri, (1918), 198, 199. 

Trade: carly, sixteenth century—merchants, 
vessels, routes, imports, exports; seventeenth 
century, conditioh of the district (1570); 
eighteenth century ; nineteenth century ; exports 
(1815), chief marts (1518) ; development, present 
martes, condition of trade, traders, exports, 
imports, through trade, course of trade, customs 

divisions, 174-187. §, 436. 


INDEX. 


Trade g : 191. 

meidee 118- 121; 178, 184, 185, b8¢, 187, 347, 358. 

Trap: Deccan, 13,-15-17. §, 395. 

Trapdykes : 17. 8, 303. 

Treaties : 351. §, 440, 441, 442, 444. 

Trees : 34-40; fruit, 37; liquor yielding, M-36; 
sacred and ornamental, 39-40; timber, 36. §, 
401. 404, 


Tribes: (Animals) Ruminantia, 46; (Birds) 


Conirostres, 81; Cultirostres, $4; Dentirostres, 
69; Fissirostres, 61 ; Latitores, 93 ; Lamelliroatres, 
a Pccaeaeerorrs det Mergitores, 95; Piscatores, 
; Preasirostres, 90; Scansores, 66; Teaniroe- 
ear, Vagatores, 98. 
Tulas : fair at, 469, 
Tur : pulse variety, 145. 
Tural : hot springs at, 21. 
Turannosboas: possible identification of, 192 
note 3, 360 note 2. 


Uchitgad : fort, 373. 
Udid : pulse variety, 148. 
Ulandi : small boat, 171. 
Undi : tree, 37, 39, 
Unhaile : sacred intermitting spring at, 22, 131. 
Ungulata : order of animals, 45. 
Unsettled tribes : 130. 
Upris : yearly tenants, 203, 210. 
Uraidm : bears, &c., 44. 

V. 
Vaccination : statistics of, 295. 
Vidas ; hamlets, 136, 
Vadare : woodentters, 125. 
Vadi: see SAvantvidi. 
Vagheri : place of interest, 469. 
Vaghotan : place of interest, 374. 


5. #61. 


Vaidus : medicine hawkers, 129; medicines of 129 | 


Vaidyas : native modical practitioners, 24, 
Vajantris: musicians, 415. 

Valati inner uplands, 151 note. 

Valdvde : place of interest, 469. 

Viinis : traders, 118. §, 413. 

Vanjaris : grain carriers, 131. 

Varad : Inke, 11, 


Vari : cultivation of, 147. t 


Varthema : traveller (1503), 328. 
Varkas: upland soil, 145. §, 423. 
Vashishti : river, 6-8, 207, 324, 325. 
Vedashala : Vedic school, 200. 
Velneshvar : place of interest, 374. 

a d0—61 











Vengurla: sub-divisional account, 2, 313; oe 
170 ; trade (1660), 175 ; trade (1879), 178; customs 
division, exports and imports of, 187; town, 
position, population, trade, communications, 
management, history, rocks, 374-379. te 

Vengurla Beacon : 375. 4 

Venefars : carriers (1670), 176. / 

Vernacular schools : statistica of, 290. 4 

Vessels : sailing, 170-172 ; names of, I72note. 

Vetdlgad : fort, 378. , 

Vetal : image of the demon god, 371. § 

Villages: 136; three classes of, 201; officers of, q 
201. 8. 421. Ae 

Village communities : see Communities. F 

=e headmen : position of, 138; how chosen, 


Withac’ enchant (1) useful to the state 139-140; 
(2) useful to the villagers, 141; (3) useful to 
neither, 142, 7 

Vijaydurg: creek, 9; customs division, trade, 
exports and importa, 185 ; capture of (1756),196; 
port, position, trade, fort, history, 379-383, 

A a phtams 383. . 
armmcgy jie ect (ll » TSS. : 

Viverrids : civet cat, ream . 

Vulture : class of birds, 5-55. , 


Wagtail : class of birds, 50, 

Wages : 163, §. 450. 

Warblers : class of birds, 75-79. 

Water-works: Chiplun, 325; Harmai, 337 ; 
Rajdpur, 359 ; Ratnagiri, 364 ; ‘Vengurla, 376, 

Water supply : 20. 

Watson : Admiral (1756), 196, 351. 

Weaver Bird: 93. 

Weights and Measures : 164-165. §, 431-432. 

Webb: grave of Colonel, 352. 

Wigeon : class of birds, 97. 

Wild animals : 42-46. §. 406. 

Wood peckers : class of birds, 66, 

Worms : 2. 


Writers: 118. §. 412. 


Wrecks : General Outram (1871), 23, 342; Johnaten 
Castle (1865), 347. 


1 ecw 
Vadave : the Devgiri (1080), 193. §. 439, 
Yashvantgad : fort, 354. 
Years of Scarcity : see Scarcity, 


Yusuf Adil Khan : (1460), 195, 327. 
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